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PREFACE. 


By the Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth is empowered “‘ to make laws for the peace, order, and good government 
of the Commonwealth, with respect to Census and Statistics.” In the exercise of the 
power so conferred, a ‘‘ Census and Statistics Act’ was passed in 1905, and in the year 
following the “Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics” was created. The 
first Official Year Book was published early in 1908. The publication here presented 
is the twenty-third Official Year Book issued under the authority of the Commonwealth 
Government. 


The synopsis on pp. IX. to XXII. immediately following shows the general 
arrangement of the work. In addition to the ordinary Chapters, each issue contains at 
least one special article dealing with some particular subject of more or less permanent 
interest. These cannot of course be repeated year after year, but in some instances a brief 
condensation is given in subsequent issues. While portion of the matter contained in 
Year Books Nos. 1 to 22 has been reduced to summaries or deleted in the present issue, 
the special index provided at the end of the volume, together with certain references 
given in the various Chapters, will assist in tracing it in previous issues. Owing to 
considerations of economy it was found necessary to present portions of some of the 
Chapters in this issue in a greatly abbreviated form, and the volume as a whole is some 
269 pages smaller in extent than the preceding issue. 

The present issue contains a specially-contributed article, dealing with the ‘‘ Former 
Numbers and Distribution of The Australian Aborigines,” placed at the end of Chapter 
XXIV., Population, 

Amongst the new matter contained in the various Chapters, mention may be made 
of the sub-sections dealing with “Interstate Trade,” ‘‘ Value of Imports Compared with 

Duty Paid,” and “Value of Imports, Production, and Exports” in Chapter VI., Trade ; 
“Standards Association of Australia’? in Chapter XXVI., “ Miscellaneous” ; and 
“ Apprenticeship ” in the Appendix. 

Recent information or returns which have come to hand since the various Chapters 
were sent to press will be found in the Appendix, p. 765. 

The material contained in each issue is always carefully examined, but it would 

) be idle to hope that all error has been avoided. The Commonwealth Statistician desires 

"to express appreciation of the opportunity afforded him of improving the Year Book, by 
those who have been kind enough to point out defects or make suggestions. 

> My best thanks are due to the State Statisticians, to the responsible officers of the 

Jvarious Commonwealth and State Departments, and to others, who have kindly, and 

Yoften at considerable trouble, supplied information for this issue. 

4 I wish to express my keen appreciation of the valuable work performed by Mr. J. 
Stonham, M.A., the Editor of the Year Book, and also of the services rendered by the 
officers in charge of the various branches of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, upon whom has devolved the duty of revising, or in some cases of re-writing, 
the Chapters relative to their respective branches. 


CHAS. H. WICKENS, 
Commonwealth Statistician and Actuary. 
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XxX111 
STATISTICAL SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 1871 TO 1929. 
Years. 
Heading. - 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. LOLL, 1921 1929. 
Males 928,918] 1,247,059; 1,786,617) 2,004,836) 2,382,232| 2,798,727 3,277,352 
Population . = Females 771,970} 1,059,677) 1,504,368] 1,820,077 2; 191,554) 2,710,346 3,137,020 
Total! 1,700,888! 2,306,736] 3,240,985) 3,824,913 4,573,786 5,509,073 6,414,372 
Births 20 No. 63,625 80,004 110,187 102,945; | 122,193 136,198 129,480 
Rate 88.00 35.26 34.47 27.16 27.21 24.95 20.31 
Deaths an No. 22,175 33,327 47,430 46,330 47,869 54,076 60,857 
E Rate 13.24 14.69 14.84 12.22 10.66 9.91 9.55 
Marriages .. No. 11,623 17,244 23,862 27,753 39,482 46,869 47,501 
Rate 6.94 7.60 7.47 Weoe 8.79 8.59) 7,45 
Agriculture— 
Area, acs.| 1,279,778) 8,002,064} 3,335,528) 5,115,965) 7,427,834| 9,719,042 14,840,113 
Wheat ..2 Yid,, bshl. 11, 917, "741 21,443,862| 25,675,265) 38,561,619} 71,636,347 129, 088,806 159,679,421 
Vv 9.31 7.16 7.70 7.54 9.64 13.28 10.76 
Area, acs Be) 492 194,816 246,129 461,430 616,794 733,406 1,045,670 
Oats Yid., bshl.| 4,251, *630 4 5795, 897| 5,726,256] 9,789,854| 9,561,833) 12,147, "433 14,108,677 
AV Jem 52 18.85 24, 62 23),27 21.22 15.50 16.56 13,49 
Area, acs 48,164 75,864 68,068 74,511 116,466 298,910 354,539 
Barley {Yia., bshl 726,158} 1,353,380} 1,178,560) 1,519,819 2,056,836) 6,085,685 6,617,341 
AV Ds; 15.08 17.84 17.31 20. 17.66 20. 18.66 
- Area acs. 142,078 165,777 284,428 294,849 340,065 305,186 315,140 
Maize Yid., bshl.| 4,576,635} 5,726,266} 9,261,922 7,034,786] 8, 939, 855| 7,840,438 8,322,718 
AV. <55 82.21 34.54 32.56 23.86 26. 29 25.69 26.41 
Area, acs. 308,274 768,388 942,166| 1,688,402) 2,518,351} 2,994,519 2,738,673 
Hay ..4 Yid., tons 875,871 767,194| 1,067,255 2: "024, 608| 2,867,973) 3, 902; 189 3,175,238 
re re 1.24 1.00 1,13 1.20 1.14 1.30 1.16 
Tea, acs.| 67,911 76,265 112,884 109,685 130,463 149,144 138,068 
Potatoes(a) va” tons 212,896 243,216 880,477 322,524 301,489 388,091 284,050 
: AV St 55 3.18 3.19 8.37 2.94 2.31 2.60 2.06 
Area, acs. 11,576 19,708 45,444 86;950 101,010 128,356 222,457 
Sugar Cane(d) 4 Y1d., tons 176,632 349,627 737,573| 1,367,802} 1,682,250] 2,436,890 3,883,725 
AVP, 15.25 17.74 16.23 16. 16.65 18. 17.46 
Vineyards .. f Area, acs. 16,253 14,570 48,882 63,677 60,602 92,414 115,297 
Wine, gal.| 2,104,000} 1,488, 7000 3,438,000} 5,816,087| 4,975,147| 8, 542, 573 18,600,249 
Total value all agricul- 
tural production £| 8,941,000) 15,519,000) 16,988,000 23,835,000} 38,774,000) 81,890,000 89,440,000 
Pasto: Psa ben etc.— 
Sheep No.| 40,072,955 65,092,719|106,421,068} 72,040,211] 96,886,234 86,119,068 103,430,773 
Live Cattle He 4,277,228) 8,010,991] 11,112,112) 8,491,428 11,828,954] 14,441,309 11,300,757 
Stock ) Horses ,, 701,530| 1,088,029] 1,584,737; 1,620,420) 2,278,226] 2,438,182 1,942,753 
igs AA 586,017 703,188 845,888 931,809) 1,110,721 960,385 910,181 
Wool prod., lb. greasy|179,000, ;000 332 759, 000|/631,587,000|543,131,661/721,298,288 721,678,346 968,152,935 
Butter production lbs. (c) (c) 42,314,585/103,747,295 |212,073,745 |267,071,340| 289,883,200 
Cheese Fy o (e) 8 10,130,945) 11,845,153} 15,886,712 32,653,003 30,217,101 
Bacon and ham (c) (c 16,771,886] 34,020,629] 53,335,092} 58,626,469 74,499,397 
Total estimated value ot 
pastoral and dairying 
production £} 20,736,000| 29,538,000} 39,256,000 36,890,000] 72,883,000|119,399,000 167,450,000 
“ey production— 
£) 7,916,627| 5,194,890) 5,281,861| 14,017,538) 10,561,624 4,018,685 1,814,457 
Sihor and lead £ 36,046 45,622| 3,736,352) 2,248,598] © 3,022,177 1,539,992 3,293,863 
Copper £ 830,242 714,003 367,373| 2,215,431| 2,564,278) 803,957 1,075,146 
Tins. ae £ 24,020, 1,145,889 560,502 448,234| 1,209,973) 418,418 459,666 
Zine SB £ 369 200 2,979 4,067| 1,415,169 283,455 988,657 
Coal (Black) £) 330,510 637,865] 1, 912) 353) 2,602,733] 3,927,360} 10,983,757 8,498,272 
Total value all mineral 
production .. £| 9,190,330} 7,820,290) 12,074,106} 21,816,772} 23,302,878 19,977,384 17,966,627 
Forestry production— 
Quantity of local tim- 
ber sawn or hewn 
1,000 sup. ft. (e) (c) (c) 452,131 604,794 590,495 516,388 
Manufactories— 
No. of factories Be 14,455 18,023 22,916 
Handsemployed No. 311,710 378,540 450,482 
Wages paid .. £ (b) (6) (b) (b) 27,528,377) 68,050,861 90,986,908 
Value added in Dome 5 
of manufacture 51,259,004/121,674,119| 167,623,316 
Total value of output FA } 133,022,090/320,331,765| 420,445,288 
(a) Partly estimated 1871 and 1881. (b) Owing to variation in classification and lack of information 


(d) Area of productive cane. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY.—AUSTRALIA, 1871 TO 1929—continued. 
Years. 
Heading. ‘ 
1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. ! 1929. 
Shipping— H 
es vessels No. 2,748 3,284 8,778 4,028 4,174 3,674 8,175 
ent. & cleared \ton.| 1,312,642) 2,549,364) 4,726,307) 6,541,991! 9,984,801) 9,503,018 11,097,164 
Commerce (c)— 4 
Imports oversea £ | 17,017,000) 29,067,000; 37,711,000) 42,434,000} 66,967,488] 103,066,486] 143,647,881 
- per head £ 10/3/3 12/16/2 11/16/0 11/3/11 14/18/2 18/14/1 22/13/4 
Exports oversea £ | 21,725,000) 27,528,000) 36,043,000} 49,696,000} 79,482,258) 127,846,535 144,850,452 
per head £ 12/19/6 12/2/8 11/5/6 13/2/2| 17/18/10 23/4/1 22/17/2 
Total oversea trade £ | 38,742,000) 56,595,000) 73,754,000) 92,130,000|146,449,746| 230,912,971 288,498,333 
per head £ 23/2/9| 24/18/10} 28 /1/6 24/6/1| 32/12/0| 41 /18/2 45/10/6 
Customs ana excise 
duties £ (e) 4,809,326) 7,440,869) 8,656,530] 13,515,005) 27,565,199) 40,966,382 
53 per head £ (e) 2/2/5 2/6/7 2/5/8 2/19/2 5/0/1 6/9/4 
Principal Oversea Ex- 
ports (a)— 
Wool Ibs. (greasy), 176,835,800) 328,369,200 | 619,259,806/518,018,100/720,364,900) 927,833,700] 857,741,653 
po 9, "459, 629) 13,173,026) 19,940,029] 15,237,454! 26,071,193) 47,977,044 61,612,995 
Wheat iste 479, 954) 3,218,792) 5,876,875] 12,156,035) 33,088,704) 59,968,334 49,137,747 
oe 193,732 1,189,762); 1,938,864] 2,774,643] 9,641,608} 28,644,155 20,336,199 
Fl tons 12,988 49,549 33,363) 96,814 175,891 359,734 563,803 
CGE £ 170,415 519,635 328,423 589,604] 1,391,529! 5,519,881 5,998,600 
Butte Ibs. 1,812,700] 1,298,800} 4,289,500) 34,607,400]101,722,100] 127,347,400 102,442,843 
preter: £ 45,813 39,383 206,868} 1,451,168} 4,637,362] 7,968,078 7,545,430 
Skins and hides £ 100,123 316,878 873,695} 1,250,938} 3,227,236} 3,136,810 9,280,898 
Tallow £ 914,278 644,149 571,069: 677,745) 1,935,836) 1,441,795 1,384,191 
Meats £ 566,780 362,965 460,894] 2,611,244) 4,303,159) 5,542,102 6,335,949 
Timber (undressed) £ 42,586 118,117 38, 448 731, 301} 1,023,960) 1,158,166 1,100,325. 
Gold £ 7,184,833) 6,445,365] 5, 703, 532) 14, 315, 741| 12,045,766 3,483,239 2,984,155 
Silver and lead § 37,891 57,954) 1 932,278 2, 250, 253} 3,212,584) 2,697,130 4,327,553. 
Copper o8 & 598,538 676,515 417,687 1,619,145 27345961 705,358 354,548 
Coal R £ 134,355 361,081 645,972) 986,957 900,622) 1,099,899 428,754 
Govt. Railways— 
Lgth. of line open, ee 970 3,832 9,541 12,579 16,078 23,296 26,330 
Capital cost 19,269,786) 42,741,350) 99, 764, 090/123, 223, 779}152, 1947 603) 237,479,693 323,770,550 
Gross revenue r 1,102,650} 3,910,122) 8,654 7085 11, 038, 468 47, 847, 837 35,936,900 48,815,726 
Working expenses £ 608,332) 2,141,735] 5, 630, 182 7, 133, 617 10, 945, 727| 29,969,954 38,516,571 
Per cent. of work’g ex- 
i on earnings % 65.17 54.77 65.06 64.63 61.33 83.39 78.90 
Pos 
Letters and postcards 
dealt with No. | 24,382,000) 67,640,000)157,297,000)220, 853, 000/453,063,000) 569, — 456|(d) 796,145,400 © 
per head ,, 14.54 29.61 49.07 58.26 100.90 04.36|(d) 130,29 
Newspapers dealt with 
No. | 3,336,000) 38,063,000} 85,280,000]102, qe 000)141,638,000) 130,882,425](d) 188,715,200. 
per head ,, 16.66 26.61 -10 31.54 24.18)(d) 30, 88 
Cheque-paying Banks— 
Note circulation £ | 2,456,487! 3,978,711) 4,417,269) 3,406,175|(b) 876,428 211,187 199,846 
Coin & bullion held £ | 6,168,869) 9,108,243) 16,712,923] 19,737,572] 30,024,225] 22, 092, 371 26, 502, 264 
Advances .. £ | 26,039,573) 57,732,824/129,741,583, 89,167,499|116,769,133 233, 214, 626 282) 552, "005 
Deposits .. £ | 21,856,959| 53,849,455) 98,345,338] 96,965,530/147,103,081 273, 866, 737|(h) 330, 167, 260 
Savings Banks— 
Number of accounts 3 
open es Bit 100,713 250,070 614,741 964,553) 1,600,112; 3,327,456 4,937,428 
Total deposits £ | 3,193,285) 7,854,480) 15,536,592) 30,882,645) 59,393,682) 154,396,051 225,485,704 
Aver. per poomnk £ 31/14/2 31/8/2 25/5/6 32/0/4 37/2/4 46/8/0 45/13/4 
ead 0; : 
population £ 1/18/9 3/10/5 4/18/7 8/3/0 13/8/5 28/0/4 
2 einge domelomal /3/ /8/ /0/ 85/7/7 
Number of schools .. 2,502 4,494 6,231 7,012 8,060 9,445] (9) 10,169 
Teachers .. No. 4,641 9,028 12,564 14,500 16,971 26,120\(9) 31,838 
Enrolment ., x 236,710 432,320 561,153 638,478 638, 850, 819,042) (g) 920,060 
Aver. attendance ,, 137,767 255,143 350,773 450,246 463, 799 666,498) (9) 764,496 


(a) Australian produce, except gold, which includes re-exports. 


of re-issue. 
figures. 


% 


(c) Figures for Commerce for year 1921 relate to year ended 
(e) Not available. 
(a) Excludes Commonwealth Savings 


(b) Decrease due to prohibition 
30th June following. (d) 
) Includes Commonwealth Savings Bank deposits. 
ank deposits. 


ad) 1927 
(g) 1928 figures. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF CHIEF EVENTS SINCE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 


SETTLEMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 


* Notz.—The Government was centralized in Sydney, New South Wales, up to 1825, when Tasmania 
(Yan Diemen’s Land) was made a separate colony. In the Table, the names now borne by the States 
serve to indicate the localities. 


Year. 
1788 


1789 
1790 
1791 
1792 
1793 


1794 
1795 


1796 
1797 
1798 
1800 
1801 
1802 


1803 


1804 


1805 


1806 
1807 


1808 
1809 
1810 
1813 


1814 


N.S.W.—Arrival of ‘‘ First Fleet’? at Botany Bay. Land in vicinity being found 
unsuitable for settlement, the expedition moved to Sydney Cove (now Port 
Jackson). Formal possession of Port Jackson taken by Captain Phillip on 
26th January. Formal proclamation of colony on 7th February. Branch 
Settlement established at Norfolk Island. French navigator Lapérouse 
visited Botany Bay. First cultivation of wheat and barley. First grape 
vines planted. 

N.S.W.—First wheat harvest at Parramatta, near Sydney. Discovery of Hawkes- 

_ bury River. Outbreak of small-pox amongst aborigines. 

N.S.W.—“ Second Fleet” reached Port Jackson. Landing of the New South 
Wales Corps. Severe suffering through lack of provisions. First circum- 
navigation of Australia by Lieut. Ball. 

N.S.W.—Arrival of “‘ Third Fleet.’? Territorial seal brought by Governor King. 

N.S.W.—Visit of Philadelphia, first foreign trading vessel. 

N.S.W.—First free immigrants arrived in the Bellona. First Australian church 
opened at Sydney. Tas.—D’Entrecasteaux discovered the Derwent River. 

N.S.W.—Establishment of settlement at Hawkesbury River. ; 

N.S.W.—Erection of the first printing press at Sydney. Descendants of strayed 
cattle discovered at Cowpastures, Nepean River. 

N.S.W.—First Australian theatre opened at Sydney. Coal discovered by fishermen 
at Newcastle. 

N.S.W.—Introduction of merino sheep from Cape of Good Hope. 

Tas.—Insularity of Tasmania proved by voyage of Bass and Flinders. 

N.S.W.—First export of coal. First Customs House in Australia established at 
Sydney. Flinders’ charts published. ‘ 

N.S.W.—First colonial manufacture of blankets and linen. 

Vic.—Discovery of Port Phillip by Lieut. Murray. S.A.—Discovery of Spencer’s 
and St. Vincent Gulfs by Flinders. Q’land.—Discovery of Port Curtis and 
Port Bowen by Flinders. 

N.S.W.—First Australian wool taken to England by Capt. Macarthur. Issue of 
“The Sydney Gazette,” first Australian newspaper. Vic.—Attempted 
settlement at Port Phillip by Collins. Discovery of Yarra by Grimes. 
Tas.—First settlement formed at Risdon by Lieut. Bowen. 

N.S.W.—Insurrection of convicts at Castle Hill. Vic.—Abandonment of settle- 
ment at Port Phillip. Tas.—Foundation of settlement at Hobart by Collins, 
and at Yorktown by Colonel Paterson. . 

N.S.W.—First extensive sheep farm established at Camden by Capt. Macarthur. 
Portion of convicts from Norfolk Island transferred to Tasmania. 

N.S.W.—Shortage of provisions. Tas.—Settlement at Launceston. 

N.S.W.—Final shipment of convicts from Norfolk Island. First shipment of 
merchantable wool (245 lbs.) to England. 

N.S.W.—Deposition of Governor Bligh. 

N.S.W.—Isaac Nichols appointed to supervise delivery of overseas letters. 

N.S.W.—Post-office officially established at Sydney, Isaac Nichols first post- 
master. First race meeting in Australia at Hyde Park, Sydney. Tas.—First 
Tasmanian newspaper printed. Zs 

N.S.W.—Passage across Blue Mountains discovered by Wentworth, Lawson, and 
Blaxland. Macquarie River discovered by Evans. 

N.S.W.—Australia, previously known as “ New Holland,” received present name 
on recommendation of Flinders. Creation of Civil Courts. 
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Year. 


1815 


1816 
1817 


1825 
1826 


1827 


1828 


1829 


1830 


1831 


. 1832 


1833 
1834 
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N.S.W.—First steam engine in Australia erected at Sydney. Lachlan River 
discovered by Evans. Tas.—Arrival of first immigrant ship with free 
settlers. First export of wheat to Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Botanic Garden formed at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Oxley’s first exploration inland. Discovery of Lakes George and 
Bathurst and the Goulburn Plains by Meehan and Hume. First bank in 
Australia opened at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Cessatian of free immigration. Liverpool Plains, and the Peel, Hastings, 
and Manning Rivers discovered by Oxley, and Port Essington by Captain 
King. 

N.S.W.—First Australian Savings Bank opened at Sydney. 

Tas.—First importation of pure merino sheep. 

Tas.—Establishment of penal settlement at Macquarie Harbour. 

N.S.W.—First Australian Constitution. Discovery of gold at Fish River by 
Assistant-Surveyor McBrien. Qld.—Brisbane River discovered by Oxley. 
N.S.W.—Erection into Crown Colony. Executive Council formed. Establishment 
of Supreme Court at Sydney, and introduction of trial by jury. First 
Australian Enactment (Currency Bill) passed by the Parliament at Sydney. 
Proclamation of freedom of the press. First manufacture of sugar. Vic.— 
Hume and Hovell, journeying overland from Sydney, arrived at Corio Bay. 
Qld.—Penal settlement founded at Moreton Bay (Brisbane). Fort Dundas 

Settlement formed at Melville Island, N. Terr. : 

N.S.W.—Extension of western boundary to 129th meridian. Tas.—Separation 
of Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). Qld.—Major Lockyer explored Brisbane 
River to its source,-and discovered coal. 

N.S.W.—Settlement in Illawarra District. Vic.—Settlement at Corinella, Western 
Port, formed by Captain Wright. 

N.S.W.—Colony became self-supporting. Feverish speculation in land and 
stock. Qld.—Darling Downs and the Condamine River discovered by Allan 
Cunningham. W.A.—Military Settlement founded at King George’s Sound 
by Major Lockyer. First official claim of British Sovereignty over all 
Australia. 

N.S.W.—Second constitution. First Census. Sturt’s expedition down Darling 
River. Cotton first grown in Sydney Botanical Gardens. Gas first used 
at Sydney. Richmond and Clarence Rivers discovered by Captain Rous. 
Vic.—Abandonment of settlement at Western Port. Qld.—Cunningham 
discovered a route from Brisbane to the Darling Downs, and explored 
Brisbane River. 

N.S.W.—Sturt’s expedition down Murrumbidgee River. W.A.—Foundation of 
settlement at Swan River, Foundation of Perth. 

N.S.W.—Insurrection of convicts at Bathurst. Sturt, voyaging down Murrum- 
bidgee and Murray Rivers, arrived at Lake Alexandrina. Tas.—Trouble 
with natives. Black line organized to force. aborigines into Tasman’s 
Peninsula, but failed. Between 1830 and 1835, however, George Robinson, 
by friendly suasion, succeeded in gathering the small remnant of aborigines 
(203) into settlement on Flinders Island. 

N.S.W.—Crown lands first disposed of by public competition.  Mitchell’s 
explorations north of Liverpool Plains. Arrival at Sydney of first steamer, 
Sophia Jane, from England. §.S. Surprise, first steamship built in Australia, 
launched at Sydney, First coal shipped from Australian Agricultural 
Company’s workings at Newcastle, N.S.W. First assisted immigration to 
N.S.W. S.A.—Wakefiold’s first colonization committee. W.A.—Appoint- 
ment of Executive and Legislative Councils. 

N.S.W.—Savings Bank of N.S.W. established. 

N.S.W.—First School of Arts established at Sydney. 

N.S.W.—First settlement at Twofold Bay. Vic.—Settlement formed at Portland 
Bay by Henty Bros. Qld.—leichhardt reached Gulf of Carpentaria. 
S.A.—Formation of the South Australian Association. | W.A.—Severe 
reprisals against natives at Pinjarrah. 


Year. 


1835 


1836 


1837 


1838 


1839 


1840 


1841 


1842 


1843 


1844 


1845 


1846 


1847 


1848 


1849 


1850 


1851 
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Vic.—John Batman arrived at Port Phillip; made treaty with the natives for 
600,000 acres of land; claim afterwards disallowed by Imperial Government. 
John Pascoe Fawkner founded Melbourne. . 

N.S.W.—Mitchell’s overland journey from Sydney to Cape Northumberland. 
Vic. “ Squatting ’? formally recognized. Vic.—Proclamation of Port Phillip 
district as open for settlement. S.A.—Settlement founded at Adelaide under 
Governor Hindmarsh. 

N.S.W.—Appointment in London of Select Committee on Transportation. Vic.— 
Melbourne planned and named by Governor Bourke. First Victorian post- 
office established in Melbourne. First overlanders from Sydney arrived at 
Port Phillip. 

N.S.W.—Discontinuance of assignment of convicts. Qld.—Settlement of German 
missionaries at Brisbane. S.A.—‘‘ Overlanding”’ of cattle from Sydney to 
Adelaide along the Murray route by Hawden and Bonney. Settlement at 
Port Essington, Northern Territory, formed by Captain Bremer. 

N.S.W.—Gold found at Vale of Clwydd by Count Strezlecki. S.A.—Lake Torrens 
discovered by Eyre. Port Darwin discovered by Captain Stokes. W.A.— 
Murchison River discovered by Captain Grey. 

N.S.W.—Abolition of transportation to New South Wales. Land regulations— 
proceeds of sales to be applied to payment for public works and expenditure 
on immigration. Vic.—Determination of northern boundary. Qid.—Penal 
settlement broken up and Moreton Bay district thrown open. S.A.—Kyre 
began his overland journey from Adelaide to King George’s Sound. 

N.S.W.—Gold found near Hartley by Rev. W. B. Clarke. Separation of New 
Zealand. W.A.—Completion of Eyre’s overland journey from Adelaide to 
King George’s Sound. Tas.—Renewal of transportation. 

N.S.W.—Incorporation of Sydney. Vic.—Incorporation of Melbourne. §.A.— 
Discovery of copper at Kapunda. 

N.S.W.—First Representative Constitution (under Act of 1842). First manufac- 
ture of tweed. Qld.—Moreton Bay granted legislative representation. 

§.A.—Sturt’s last expedition inland. Qld.—lLeichhardt’s expedition from 
Condamine River to Port Essington. 

N.S.W.—Mitchell’s explorations on the Barcoo. Qld.—Explorations by Mitchell 
and Kennedy. 8.A.—Discovery of the Burra copper deposits. Sturt 
discovered Cooper’s Creek. 

N.S.W.—Initiation of meat preserving. Qld.—Foundation of settlement at 
Port Curtis. §.A.—Proclamation of North Australia. W.A.—Foundation 
of New Norcia Mission. 

N.S.W.—Iron smelting commenced near Berrima. Overland mail established 
between Sydney and Adelaide. Vic.—Melbourne created a City. Qld.— 
Explorations by Leichhardt, Burnett, and Kennedy. 

Qld.—Leichhardt’s last journey. Kennedy speared by the blacks at York 
Peninsula. Chinese brought in as shepherds. 

N.S.W.—Indignation of colonists at arrival of convict ship Hashemy. Exodus 
of population to goldfields of California. Vic.—Randolph prevented from 
landing convicts. Qld.—Assignation of convicts per Hashemy to squatters 
on Darling Downs. W.A.—Commencement of transportation to Western 
Australia. ‘ 

N.S.W.—Final abolition of transportation. First sod of first Australian railway 
turned at Sydney. Vic.—Gold discovered at Clunes by Hon. W. Campbell. 
Representative government granted. §.A.—Representative government 
granted. W.A.—Pearl oysters found by Lieut. Helpman at Saturday Island 
Shoal. Tas.—Representative government granted. 

N.S.W.—Payable gold discovered by Hargreaves at Lewis Ponds and Summer- 
hill Creek. ‘Telegraph first used. Vic.—Separation of Port Phillip—erected 
into independent colony under the name of Victoria. Discovery of gold in 
various localities. ‘‘ Black Thursday,” 6th Feb., a day of intense heat, 
when several persons died and a vast amount of damage to property was 
occasioned by fires. W.A.—Proclamation of Legislative Council Act. 
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N.S.W.—Arrival of the Chusan, first P. and O. mail steamer from England. S.A.— 
First steamer ascends the Murray River to the junction with the Darling. 
Tas.—Meeting of first elective Council protests against transportation. Pay- 
able gold discovered at The Nook, near Fingal, and at Nine Mile Springs. 

Tas.—Abolition of transportation. 

Vie.—Opening of first Victorian railway—Flinders-street to Port Melbourne. 
Riots on Ballarat gold-fields. Storming of the Eureka Stockade, 3rd Dec. 

N.S.W.—Opening of railway—Sydney to Parramatta. Mint opened. Gregory’s 
expedition in search of Leichhardt. 

N.S.W.—Pitcairn Islanders placed on Norfolk Island. W.A.—A. C. Gregory’s 
expedition in search of Leichhardt. 

Responsible Government in N.S.W., Vic., S.A., and Tas. (Act of 1855). 

N.S.W.—Wreck of the Dunbar (119 lives lost), and Catherine Adamson (21 lives 
lost), at Sydney Heads. Select Committee on Federation. Vic.—Manhood 
suffrage and vote by ballot. S.A.—Passage of Torrens’ Real Property Act. 

N.S.W.—Establishment of manhood suffrage and vote by ballot. Telegraphic 
communication between Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide. Qld.—Canoona 
gold rush. 

Qlid.—Proclamation of Queensland as separate colony. Tas.—First submarine 
cable, via Circular Head and King Island to Cape Otway. : 

Vie.—Burke and Wills left Melbourne and crossed to Gulf of Carpentaria. S.A.— 
Copper discoveries at Wallaroo and Moonta. 

N.S. W.—Anti-Chinese riots at Lambing Flat and Burrangong gold-fields. Opening 
of first tramway in Sydney. Regulation of Chinese immigration. Vic.— 
Burke and Wills perished at Cooper’s Creek, near Innamincka, S.A. 

N.S.W.—Abolition of State aid to religion. Real Property Act. S.A.—Stuart 
crossed the Continent from south to north. W.A.—First export of pearl- 
shell. 

Vic.—Intercolonial Conference at Melbourne. §.A.—Northern Territory taken 
over. W.A.—Initiation of settlement in the North-west district. Henry 
Maxwell Lefroy discovered and traversed area now comprised in the 
Coolgardie-Kalgoorlie gold-field. 

Qld.—First railway begun and opened. First sugar made from Queensland 
cane. T'as.—First successful shipment of English salmon ova. 

N.S.W.—Destruction by fire of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Passage of Public Schools Act of (Sir) Henry Parkes. S.A.—Introduction 
of camels for exploration, etc. 

Vic.—Imposition of protective tariff. Qld.—Discovery of gold at Gympie. 

N.S.W.—Attempted assassination of the Duke of Edinburgh at Clontarf, near 
Sydney. W.A.—Arrival of the Hougomont, last convict ship. Tas.—First 
sod of first railway (Launceston and Western) turned by Duke of Edinburgh. 

W.A.—First telegraph line opened from Perth to Fremantle. 

N.S.W.—Intercolonial Exhibition opened at Sydney. Imperial troops withdrawn. 
Vic.—Intercolonial Congress at Melbourne. §S.A.—Commencement of trans- 
continental telegraph. 

N.S.W.—Permanent military force raised. W.A.—Passage of Elementary Educa- 
tion Act. Forrest’s explorations. Tas.—Discovery of tin at Mount Bischoff. 
Launceston-Western railway opened for traffic. 

N.S.W.—International Exhibition at Sydney. Vic.—Mint opened. S.A.—Cable 
from Java to Port Darwin. Completion of transcontinental telegraph 
line, 

N.S.W.—Intercolonial Conference at Sydney. First volunteer encampment. 
Inauguration of mail service with San Francisco. 

N.S.W.—Triennial Parliaments Act passed. Intercolonial Conference. W.A.— 
John and Alexander Forrest arrived at Overland Telegraph from Murchison. 

Qid.—Transfer of Port Albany Settlement to Thursday Island. 

N.8.W.—Completion of cable—Sydney (La Perouse) to Wellington (Wakapuaka). 
W.A.—Giles crosses colony from east to west. Tas.—Death of Truganini, 
last representative of Tasmanian aborigines. 


1884 


1885 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 
1890 


1891 


1892 
1893 


1895 


1896 
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W.A.—Opening of telegraphic communication with South Australia. 

Qld.—Restriction of Chinese immigration. 

N.S.W.—First artesian bore at Killara. International Exhibition at Garden 
Palace, Sydney. First steam tramway. W.A.—A. Forrest’s explorations 
in the Kimberley district, and discovery of the Fitzroy pastoral country. 

N.S.W.—Public Instruction Act passed. Vic.—Opening of first Victorian Inter- 
national Exhibition at Melbourne. 

Federal Conference at Melbourne and Sydney. 

N.S.W.—Further restrictions on Chinese immigration. 

Visit to Australia of T.R.H. Prince Albert Victor and Prince George. 
N.S.W.—Garden Palace destroyed by fire. W.A.—Nugget of gold found between 

Roebourne and Cossack. 

N.S.W.—Discovery of silver at Broken Hill. Completion of railway between 
New South Wales and Victoria. Qld.—Annexation of New Guinea— 
repudiated by Imperial authorities. 

Federal Conference held at Sydney. Federal Council created. 

Federation’ Bill passed in Victoria and rejected in New South Wales. British 
protectorate declared over New Guinea. 

N.S.W.—Military contingent sent to the Sudan. Opening of the Broken Hill 
Proprietary Silver Mines. W.A.—Gold found by prospectors on the Margaret 
and Ord Rivers in the Kimberley district. Tas.—Silver-lead discovered at 
Mount Zeehan. 

Tas.—Discovery of gold and copper at Mount Lyell. 

First session of Federal Council met at Hobart on the 26th January. 
N.S.W.—Disaster at Bulli coal mine (81 lives lost). Peat’s Ferry (Hawkesbury 

River) railway accident. §.A.—International Exhibition at Adelaide. 
W.A.—Cyclone destroyed nearly the whole pearling fleet off the Ninety-Mile 
Beach—200 lives lost. Gold discovered at Southern Cross. 

Australasian Conference in London. Australasian Naval Defence Force 

Act passed. 

N.S.W.—Centennial celebrations. Restrictive legislation against Chinese 
imposing poll-tax of £100. Vic.—Second Victorian International Exhibition 
held at Melbourne. Qld.—Railway communication opened between Sydney 
and Brisbane. 

Conference of Australian Ministers at Sydney to consider question of 

Chinese immigration. First meeting of the Australasian Association for the 
Advancement of Science held in Sydney. 

Qld.—Direct railway communication established between Brisbane and Adelaide. 
W.A.—Framing of new Constitution. 

W.A.—Responsible Government granted. 

Meeting at Melbourne of Australasian Federation Conference. 
N.S.W.—Election’ to Legislative Assembly of 35 Labour members. Arrival of 

Australian Auxiliary Squadron. Cessation of assisted immigration. W.A.— 
Discovery of gold on the Murchison. 

Federal Convention in Sydney : draft bill framed and adopted. 
W.A.—Discovery of gold by Messrs. Bayley and Ford at Coolgardie. 
N.S.W.—Departure by the Royal Tar of colonists for “ New Australia.” 

Financial crisis, chiefly affecting the eastern States. 

N.S.W.—Free-trade tariff. Land and income taxes introduced. 

Conference of Premiers at Hobart re Federation. 


N.S.W.—People’s Federal Convention at Bathurst. 


1897-8 Sessions of Federal Convention at Adelaide, Sydney, and Melbourne. 


1898 


N.S.W.—First surplus of wheat for export. 
: Draft Federal Constitution Bill submitted to electors in Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania. Requisite statutory number 
of votes not obtained in New South Wales. 
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1899 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1910 


1911 


1912 


1913 


1914 
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First contingent of Australian troops sent to South Africa. Conference of 
Premiers in Melbourne to consider amendments to Federal Constitution Bill. 
Referendum—Bill accepted by New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, 
South Australia, and Tasmania. 

N.S.W.—Old-age pensions instituted. 

Contingents of naval troops sent to China. Commonwealth Constitution 
Act received Royal Assent, 9th July. Proclamation of Commonwealth 
signed, 17th September. Mr. (afterwards Sir) Edmund Barton formed first 
Federal Ministry. 

Vic.—Old-age pensions instituted. / 

Proclamation of the Commonwealth at Sydney. First Federal Parlia- 
ment opened at Melbourne by the Duke of Cornwall and York. Interstate 
freetrade established. 

N.S.W.—Disastrous explosion at Mount Kembla Colliery—95 lives lost. W.A.— 
Opening of pumping station at Northam in connexion with Gold-fields water 
supply. Completion of Pacific Cable (all-British). 

First Federal Tariff. 

Vic.—Railway Strike (Enginemen). W.A.—Coolgardie and Kalgoorlie Water 
Supply Scheme completed. 

Inauguration of the Federal High Court. 

N.S.W.—Re-introduction of assisted immigration. 

Wireless telegraphy installed between Queenscliff, Vic., and Devonport, Tas. 
Papua taken over by Commonwealth. 

N.S.W.—Telephone, Sydney to Melbourne, opened. 

Imperial Conference in London. 

Vic.—Railway accident at Braybrook Junction (Sunshine)—44 killed, 412 
injured ; compensation paid, £126,000. 

Canberra chosen as site of Federal Capital. 

Imperial Defence Conference in London—Commonwealth ordered two destroyers 
and one first-class cruiser for fleet unit. Visit of Lord Kitchener to report 
and advise on Commonwealth military defence. Loss of the Waratah with 
300 passengers and crew. 

Vic.—Railway accident at Richmond—9 killed, over 400 injured; compensation 
paid, £129,000, 

Referendum on financial relations between the Commonwealth and the 
States. Penny postage. Arrival of the Yarra and Parramatta, first vessels 
of Australian navy. Australian Notes Act passed and first Commonwealth 
notes issued. Admiral Sir R. Henderson visited Australia to advise on naval 
defence. 

First Federal Census. Transfer of Northern Territory to Commonwealth. Intro- 
duction of compulsory military training. Launch of Commonwealth destroyer 
Warrego at Sydney. Establishment of penny postage to all parts of British 
Empire. : 

Opening of Commonwealth Bank. First payments of Maternity Bonus. First 
sod turned at Port Augusta of Trans-Australian Railway (Port Augusta to 
Kalgoorlie). Gift of £1,000,000 to charities by Mrs. Walter Hall, Sydney, 
N.S.W. 

Arrival of battle cruiser Australia, and cruisers Melbourne and Sydney. Federal 
Capital named Canberra and foundation stone laid. Appointment of Inter- 
state Commission. 

Visit of General Sir Ian Hamilton to report on military defence scheme. Double 
dissolution of Federal Parliament. Visit of British Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

European War. Australian Navy transferred to Imperial Navy. Aus- 
tralian troops offered to, and accepted by Imperial Government. Captured 
vessels added to Australian fleet. Submarine AE] lost at sea whilst on 
service in the vicinity of New Britain. German Pacific possessions seized by 
Australian expeditionary force (military and naval). German Cruiser Emden 
destroyed at North Cocos Island by H.M.A.S. Sydney. 
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1915 Opening of Broken Hill Proprietary’s Ironworks at Newcastle, N.S.W. Navy 
Department created. 
Australian troops landed at Gallipoli on 25th April. Loss of 
Submarine AE2 in operations at the Dardenelles. Census taken of Wealth 
and Income, and of males in Australia between ages of 17 and 60. Aus- 
tralian troops withdrawn from Gallipoli on 19th December. 


1916 Record wheat harvest (180,000,000 bushels). Australian mounted troops operate 
in Egypt; afterwards join Desert Mounted Column. Other Australian 
troops transferred to France. Visit of Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes, P.C., K.C., 
Prime Minister, to Canada, Great Britain, and South Africa, and to troops 
in England and France. Acquisition of steamships by the Commonwealth. 
First Military Service Referendum. 

1917 National Ministry formed. General strike. Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta railway 
completed. Second Military Service Referendum. 

1918 Population of Australia reaches 5,000,000. Australian troops in France formed 
into an Army Corps, commanded by Lieut.-Gen. Sir John Monash. Cessation 
of hostilities and surrender of Germany. Repatriation Department created. 
Australia House (Strand, London) opened by the King. Deaths of Sir G. H. 
Reid and of Lord Forrest of Bunbury. 


1918-1919 Visit to America and Europe of Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes, P.C., K.C., Prime 
Minister, representative at Peace Conference. 


1919 Epidemic of influenza. Aerial flight England to Australia by Capt. Sir Ross 
Smith and Lieut. Sir Keith Smith. Death of Hon. Alfred Deakin. Visit to 
Australia of General Sir W. Birdwood. Visit of Admiral Lord Jellicoe. 


1920 Visit to Australia of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Aerial flight England to 
Australia by Lieuts. Parer and McIntosh. Deaths of Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund 
Barton and of Rt. Hon. Sir Samuel Griffith. 


1921 Visit to Imperial Conference of Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes, P.C., K.C., Prime 
Minister. Second Commonwealth Census. Germany’s indemnity fixed 
(Australia’s share approximately £63,000,000). Visit of Senator Pearce 
(Minister for Defence) to Disarmament Conference at Washington. Colliery 
disaster at Mt. Mulligan, Queensland—75 lives lost. Mandate given to 
Australia over Territory of New Guinea. First direct wireless press message, 
England to Australia. 

1922 Economic Conference at Sydney. First lock on River Murray opened at Blanche- 
town, South Australia. Queensland Legislative Council abolished. 


1923 Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, P.C., M.C., Prime Minister. Premiers’ Conference, Mel- 
bourne. First sod, site of Federal Parliament House at Canberra, turned. 
Pan-Pacific Science Congress, Melbourne. Police dispute in Melbourne, 
with accompanying riots. 

1923-24 Visit of Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, P.C., M.C., Prime Minister, to Imperial 
Conference, London, and afterwards to European and Gallipoli battlefields 
(September, 1923, to March, 1924). 

1924 H.M.A.S. Australia sunk. Sea-plane flight round Australia by Wing-Commander 
Goble and Lieut. McIntyre. British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. First 
sale of land leases at Canberra. Visit of British cruiser squadron. 
Directorate of Commonwealth Bank appointed. Loan by British Govern- 
ment of £34,000,000 for Imperial migration. 

1925 Visit of American fleet. Solar Observatory established at Canberra. De 
Pinedo’s flight, Rome to Australia and return. Brisbane-Kyogle railway 
commenced. North Shore (Sydney) Bridge commenced. Department of 
Markets and Migration established. 

1926 Population of Australia reached 6,000,000. Referendum—Industry and Com- 
merce, Widening State Powers; proposals rejected. Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research established. | Cobham’s flight, London to Australia 
and return. North-West Australia Commission established. 
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1926-27 Visit to Imperial Conference of Rt. Hon. S. M. Bruce, P.C., M.C., Prime 
Minister; return via America. Equality in Dominion Status; new title 
for King. 

1927 Transfer of Seat of Federal Government from Melbourne to Canberra. New 
Parliament House opened by H.R.H. the Duke of York. 

1928 Aerial flights from England to Australia by Mr. Bert Hinkler (solo) ; from America 
to Australia, and from Australia to New Zealand and return by Messrs. 
Kingsford -Smith and Ulm, with navigator and wireless operator. Visit of 
British Economic Mission to report on the development of Australian resources. 
Referendum: State Debts. Commonwealth may take over State Debts; 
proposals affirmed. Empire Forestry Conference held in Australia. 

1929 Arrival of H.M.A.S. Canberra. Disastrous floods in Tasmania entailing the loss 
of more than twenty lives. Timber Workers’ Strike and Northern Coal-fields 
Lock-out. Death of the first Commonwealth Statistician, Sir George Knibbs. 
Memorial stone of National War Memorial unveiled at Canberra. 
Record flight of “Southern Cross” plane, Australia to U.K. by Capt. 
Kingsford Smith, Messrs. Ulm, Litchfield, and McWilliams, in under thirteen 
days. Perth centenary celebrated. Defeat of Bruce-Page Government. 
Right Hon. J. H. Scullin, P.C., Labour Prime Minister. Abolition of 
compulsory military training. 

1930 Wireless phone service with other countries inaugurated. Miss Amy Johnson, first 
woman to fly solo from U.K. to Australia. East to west trans-Atlantic flight 
of Capt. Kingsford Smith and an international crew in ‘“‘ Southern Cross ”’ 
plane. Visit to Imperial Conference of Right Hon. J. H. Scullin, P.C., Prime 
Minister. Record solo aerial flight of Capt. Kingsford Smith from England 
to Australia in 10} days. First Australian—Right Hon. Sir Isaac Alfred 
Isaacs, P.C., K.C.M.G., Chief Justice of the High Court—appointed to the 
office of Governor-General of the Commonwealth. 
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CHAPTER I. 


DISCOVERY, COLONIZATION, AND FEDERATION OF 
‘ AUSTRALIA. 


§ 1. General. 


Previous issues of the Official Year Book contained in this Chapter some account of 
the traditional ideas regarding the existence of a “ Terra Australis,’’ together with brief 
details relating to the discovery and annexation of the Australian continent, but it is 
not proposed to repeat this information in the present volume. 


§ 2. Establishment of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


1. General.—On the Ist January, 1901, the six colonies (now known as States) and 
the Northern Territory were federated under the name of the ‘““Commonwealth of 
Australia.’’ The dates of creation and the areas of its component parts, as determined 
on the final adjustment of their boundaries, are shown in the following table :— 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA.—AREA, ETC., OF COMPONENT PARTS. 


Y f BY f 
Pecosion Big Fomaarion recent 
State. into Satinde. State. into ees 

mene Miles. Separate | “Miles. 
New South Wales(a)) 1786 310,372(a))| Tasmania fi 1825 26,215 
Victoria o 1851 87,884 || Northern Territory} 1863 523,620 
Queensland -. | 1859 670,500 || |—--- —- MM: 
South Australia .. | 1834 380,070 (6) Area of the Com- — 
Western Australia 1829 975,920 | monwealth .. | te 2,974,581 

| H 


(a) On the ist January, 1911, the Federal Capital Territory embracing an area of 912 square miles 
was taken over by the Commonwealth from the State of New South Wales, and on 12th July, 1915, assent 
~was given to an Act taking over a further area of 28 square miles at Jervis Bay; the area of that State 
therefore is now 309,432 square miles. 

(b) The present Dominion of New Zealand became a separate colony in 1841, The addition of its 
area, 103,862 square miles, to the total shown in the table above, gives a total for Australasia of 3,078,448 
square miles. 
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2. Transfer of the Northern Territory to the Commonwealth.—On the 7th December, 
1907, the Commonwealth and the State of South Australia entered into an agreement 
for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of the Northern Territory, 
subject to approval by the Parliaments of the Commonwealth and the State. This 
approval was given by the South Australian Parliament under the Northern Territory 
Surrender Act 1907 (assented to on the 14th May, 1908), and by the Commonwealth 
Parliament under the Northern Territory Acceptance Act 1910 (assented to on the 16th 
November, 1910). The Territory accordingly was transferred to the Commonwealth 
by proclamation on the Ist January, 1911. 


3. Transfer of the Federal Capital Territory to the Commonwealth—On the 18th 
October, 1909, the Commonwealth and the State of New South Wales entered into an 
agreement for the surrender to and acceptance by the Commonwealth of an area of 912 
square miles as the seat of Government of the Commonwealth. In December, 1909, 
Acts were passed by the Commonwealth and New South Wales Parliaments approving 
the agreement, and on the 5th December, 1910, a proclamation was issued vesting the 
Territory in the Commonwealth on and from the Ist January, 1911. By the Jervis Bay 
Territory Acceptance Act 1915, which was assented to on 12th July, 1915, an area of 28 
square miles at Jervis Bay, surrendered by New South Wales according to an agreement 
made in 1913, was accepted by the Commonwealth. 


4. Transfer of British New Guinea or Papua.—Under the administration of the 
Commonwealth, but not included in it, is British New Guinea or Papua, finally annexed 
by the British Government in 1884. This territory was for a number of years administered 
by the Queensland Government, but was transferred to the Commonwealth by proclamation 
on the Ist September, 1906, under the authority of the Papua Act (Commonwealth) of 
16th November, 1905. The area of Papua is about 90,540 square miles. 


5. Transfer of Norfolk Island.—Although administered for many years by the . 
Government of New South Wales, this island was, until lst July, 1914, a separate Crown 
colony. On that date it was taken over by the Federal Parliament as a territory of the 
Commonwealth. 


§ 3. The Exploration of Australia. 


A fairly complete, though brief, account of the Exploration of Australia was given 
in Year Book No. 2 (pp. 20 to 39), and a summary of the more important facts relating 
to the subject was embodied in this Chapter in succeeding issues, but it has been 
decided to omit this information from the present volume, 


§ 4, The Constitutions of the States and of the Commonwealth. 


Information regarding the development of the Constitutions of the various 
Colonies (now States), together with a brief history of the Federal movement in 
Australia, were embodied in this Chapter in preceding issues of the Official Year 
Book. In later issues, also, “The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act” 
was printed in exteneo, This information cannot, however, be repeated in the 
present issue, 
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CHAPTER II. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


§ 1. General Description of Australia. 


1. Geographical  Position.—(i) General. The Australian Commonwealth, which 
includes the island continent of Australia proper and the island of Tasmania, is situated 
in the Southern Hemisphere, and comprises in all an area of about 2,974,581 square miles, 
the mainland alone containing about 2,948,366 square miles. Bounded on the west 
and east by the Indian and Pacific Oveans respectively, it lies between longitudes 113° 
9’ EB. and 153° 39’ E., while its northern and southern limits are the parallels of latitude 
10° 41’ S. and 39° 8’ S., or, including Tasmania, 43° 39’ S. On its north are the Timor 
and Arafura Seas and Torres Strait—on its south the Southern Ocean and Bass Strait. 
The extreme points are “‘ Steep Point” on the west, ‘“‘Cape Byron” on the east, “‘ Cape 
York ”’ on the north, ‘* Wilson’s Promontory ” on the south, or, if Tasmania be included,. 
“* South-East Cape.” 


(ii) Tropical and Temperate Regions. Of the total area of Australia nearly 40 per cent. 
lies within the tropics. Assuming, as is usual, that the latitude of the Tropic of Capricorn 


is 23° 30’ S. (its mean value for 1929 is 23° 26’ 54.67”), the areas within the tropical and 
temperate zones are approximately as follows :—- 


AUSTRALIA—AREAS OF TROPICAL AND TEMPERATE REGIONS. 


(Srares AND TeRRITORY PartraLLy wiTHin Tropics.) 


Area. | Queensland. Western Northern Total. 


Australia, Territory. 


Sq. Miles. Sq. Miles. | Sq. Miles. | Sq. Miles. 


Within Tropical Zone 3% .. | 359,000 | 364,000 | 426,320 | 1,149,320 
Within Temperate Zone He .. | 311,500 611,920 97,300 | 1,020,720 
Ratio of Tropical part to whole State .. 0.535 0.373 0.814 0.530 
Ratio of Temperate part to whole State. . 0.465 0.627 0.186 0.470 


Thus the tropical part is roughly about one-half (0.530) of the three territories mentioned 
above, or about five-thirteenths of the whole of Australia (0.386). 


_ 9, Area of Australia compared with Areas of other Countries.—It is not always 
realized that the area of Australia is nearly as great as that of the United States of 
America, that it is four-fifths of that of Canada, that it is over one-fifth of the area of 
the whole of the British Empire, that it is more than three-fourths of the whole area of 
Europe, and that it is about 25 times as large as Great Britain and Ireland or ttaly. This 
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great area, coupled with a limited population, renders the solution of the problem of 
Australian development a particularly difficult one. The areas of Australia and of 


certain other countries are giver in the following table :— 


AREA OF AUSTRALIA AND OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


i 
Country. | Area, Country. Area. 
| 
Continental Divisions— Sq. miles. Arrica—continued. Sq. miles. 
Europe 3,719,141 | Portuguese East Africa 428,132 
Asia —.. - | 16,951,194 || Tripolitania 386,103 
Africa .. | 11,412,329 | Egypt .. 383,000 
North and Central America | Tanganyika Territory 374,000 
and West Indies 8,553,486 || Abyssinia Z 350,000 
South America . 7,070,284 || Nigeria and Protectorate .. 335,700 
Australasia and Polynesia 3,463,358 || South-west Africa 332,400 
—————.||_ Northern Rhodesia 287,950 
Total, exclusive of Arctic | | Cyrenaica 285,640 
and Antarctic Conts. 51,169,742 | Bechuanaland Protectorate 275,000 
—————.|_ Madagascar 241,094 
| Kenya a and Protec- | 
Evtrope— torate 225,100 
Russia 1,625,518 || 
France 212,659 | 
pea possessions) ie: ter | North and Central America 
Sweden . | 173,154 || ‘Canada 3,684,723 
Norway i 124,964 | United States 3,026,789 
Italy .. 119,710 | Mexico 767,198 
Great Britain and d Northern | Alaska 590,884 
Treland Ae 94,633 | Newfoundland and Takes. 
dor .. fs #6 162,734 
. Nicaragua 51,660 
Asia— 
Russia .. | 6,616,403 |, 
China and De endencies a 4,279,170 || : 
British India Ee Adminis- South America— 
tered Territories ».| 1,094,300 |) — Brazil™ 3,285,318 
Arabia and Autonomous | Argentine Republic 1,153,119 
States : 1,000,000 | Peru .. 532,047 
Feudatory Indian States... 711,032 || Bolivia 514,155 
Persia . 628,000 Colombia (exe. of { Panama) 440,846 
Dutch East Indies 572,950 Venezuela we 393,874 
Turkey 486,353 Chile 290,084 
Japan (and Dependencies) 265,129 Ecuador 109,978 
Afghanistan i Z 245,000 | 
Siam 200,148 | 
Australasia and Polynesia— 
pasica— Commonwealth of Australia| 2,974,581 
French West Africa 1,447,259 Dutch New Guinea i 160,692 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 1,008,100 New Zealand and Depen- 
French Equatorial Africa 912,049" dencies r 103,862 
Belgian Congo .. : 918,000 | Papua .. 90,540 
Algeria “ 847,552 || Territory of New ‘Guinea. ‘ 89,252 
Angola 484,800 
South African Union 472,347 British Empire .. | 13,355,426 


The figures quoted in the table have, in mes cases, 


Statesman’s Year Book for 1929. 


been extracted from the 
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3. Areas of Political Subdivisions.—As already stated, Australia consists of six 
States and the Northern and Federal Capital Territories. The areas of these, and their 
proportions of the total of Australia, are shown in the following table :— 


AUSTRALIA—AREA OF STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


State or Territory. | Area, | Aa 
= baiieb inca naar ee een ee beastie tie Ss SA me 
Sq. miles, | Or 
New South Wales =f | 309,432 | 10.40 
Victoria a 6 sis 87,884 | 2.96 
Queensland cs ae Hess 670,500 | 22.54 
South Australia ar a 380,070 | 12.78 
Western Australia es me, 975,920 | 32.81 
Tasmania a aS cat 26,215 | 0.88 
Northern Territory a tea | 523,620 17.60 
Federal Capital Territory bis 940 | 0.03 
Total .. An, i 2,974,581 100.00 


4. Coastal Configuration.—({i) General. There are no striking features in the 
configuration of the coast ; the most remarkable indentations are the Gulf of Carpentaria 
on the north, and the Great Australian Bight on the south. The Cape York Peninsula 
en the extreme north is the only other remarkable feature in the outline. In Year Book 
No. 1, an enumeration of the features of the coast-line of Australia was given (see pp. 
60 to 68). 


(ii) Coast-line. The lengths of coast-line, exclusive of minor indentations, of each 
State and of the whole continent, and the area per mile of coast-line, are shown in the 
following table :— 


AUSTRALIA—COAST-LINE AND AREA PER MILE THEREOP. 


: Area | Area 
State. Ceast-line. per Mile of | State. | Coast-line. | per Mile of 
| Coast-line. | Coast-line. 
; 
= ci + | 
Miles. | Sq. miles. | | Miles. | Sq, miles. 
New South Wales(a) 700 | 443 || South Australia.. | 1,540 247 
Victoria EY 680 | 129 || Western Australia 4,350 224 
Queensland we 3,000 | 223 Continent (b) .. 11,310 | 261 
Northern Territory 1,040 503 Tasmania oh 900 29 
} 
(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. (b) Area 2,948,866 square miles. 


For the entire Commonwealth of Australia this gives a coast-line of 12,210 miles 
and an average of 244 square miles for one mile of coast-line. According to Strelbitski, 
Europe has only 75 square miles of area to each mile of coast-line, and, according to recent 
figures, England and Wales have only one-third of this, viz., 25 square miles. 


(iii) Historical Significance of Coastal Names, It is interesting to trace the voyages 
of some of the early navigators by the names bestowed by them on various coastal 
features—thus Dutch names are found on various points of the Western Australian 
coast, in Nuyts’ Archipelago, in the Northern Territory, and in the Gulf of Carpentaria ; 
Captain Cook can be followed along the coasts of New South Wales and Queensland ; 
Flinders’ track is easily recognized from Sydney southwards, as far as Cape Catastrophe, 
by the numerous Lincolnshire names bestowed by him; and the French navigators of 
the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century have left their 
names all along the Western Australian, South Australian, and Tasmanian coasts. 
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5. Geographical Features of Australia.—In each of the earlier issues of this Year Book 
fairly complete information has been given concerning some special geographical element. 
The nature of this information and its position in the various Year Books can be readily 
ascertained on reference to the special index following the index to maps and graphs at 
the end of this work. 


6. Fauna, Flora, Geology, and Seismology of Australia.—-Special articles dealing with 
these features have appeared in previous Year Books, but limits of space naturally preclude 
their repetition in each volume. As pointed out in 5 supra, however, the nature and 
position of these articles can be readily ascertained from the special index. 


7. Changing of German Place Names in Australia.—A list of German place and 
district names in Australia which were changed during the Great War appeared in Year 
Book No. 19, pages 50 and 51. Limitations of space, however, preclude its repetition in 
this issue. 


§ 2. Climate and Meteorology of Australia.* 


1. Introductory.—In preceding Year Books some account was given of the history 
of Australian meteorology, including reference to the development of magnetic observa- 
tions and the equipment for the determination of various climatological records. (See 
Year Book No. 3, pp. 79, 80.) In Year Book No. 4, pp. 84 and 87, will be found a short 
sketch of the creation and organization of the Commonwealth Bureau of Meteorology, and 
a résumé of the subjects dealt with at the Meteorological Conference in 1907. Space will 
not permit of the inclusion of this matter in the present issue. 


2. Meteorological Publications.—A list of the publications issued by the Central 
Meteorological Bureau is given in preceding Official Year Books. (See No. 22, 
pp. 40, 41.) 


3. General Description of Australia.—A considerable portion (0.530) of three divisions 
of Australia is north of the tropic of Capricorn—that is to say, within the States of Queens- 
land and Western Australia, and the Northern Territory, no less than 1,149,320 square 
miles belong to the tropical zone, and 1,020,720 to the temperate zone. The whole 
area of Australia within the temperate zone, however, is 1,825,261 square miles; thus 
the tropical part is about 0.386, or about five-thirteenths of the whole, or the “‘ tem- 
perate” region is half as large again as the “ tropical” (more accurately 1.588). By 
reason of its insular geographical position, and the absence of striking physical features, 
Australia is, on the whole, less subject to extremes of weather than are regions of similar 


area in other parts of the globe, and latitude for latitude Australia is, on the whole, more 
temperate. 


The altitudes of the surface of Australia range up to a little over 7,300 feet, hence its 
climate embraces a great many features, from the characteristically tropical to what is 
essentially alpine, a fact indicated in some measure by the name Australian Alps given 
to the southern portion of the great Dividing Range. 


On the coast, the rainfall is often abundant and the atmosphere moist, but in some 
portions of the interior it is very limited, and the atmosphere dry. The distribution 
of forest, therefore, with its climatic influence, is very uneven. In the interior, in places, 
there are fine belts of trees, but there are large areas also which are treeless, and where 
the air is hot and parching in summer. Again, on the coast, even so far south as latitude 
35°, the vegetation is tropical in its luxuriance, and to some extent also in character. 
Climatologically, therefore, Australia may be said to present a great variety of features. 


4. Meteorological Divisions.—(i) General. Reference to the divisions adopted 
by the Commonwealth Meteorologist will be found in preceding Official Year Books. 
(See No. 22, p. 41.) 


* Prepared from data supplied by the Commonwealth Meteorologist, H. A. Hunt, Esquire. 
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(ii) Special Climatological Stations. The latitudes, longitudes, and altitudes of special 
stations, the climatological features of which are graphically represented hereinafter 
are as follows :— 


SPECIAL CLIMATOLOGICAL STATIONS—AUSTRALIA. 


Height | +.4; " | Hei : x 
Saspallty, ab ove Latitude. | Longitude. } Locallty. shove Latitude. | Longitude. 

Level. es = | Level 8. oy 

= —- =| ~ ae \y — = 

Feet. | deg. min. | deg. min. | Feet. | deg. min. | deg. min. 
Perth ar 197 | 31 57 | 115 50 Darwin = 97 | 12 28} 130 51 
Adelaide s. 140 | 34 56; 1388 35 Daly Waters. . 691 | 16 16] 133 23 
Brisbane = 137 Jirede 28) Welb3y 22 Alice Springs | 1,926 | 23 388 | 133 oi 
Sydney os 138 | 33 52 | 151.12 Dubbo = 870 | 32 18 | 148 35 
Melbourne .. 115 | 37 49 | 144 58 Laverton, W.A.| 1,530 | 28 40 | 122 23 
Hobart ¥ 7h | 42 53—| 147-20 Coolgardie .. | 1,389 | 30 57 121 10 


5. Temperatures.—(i) Comparisons with other Countries. In respect of Australian 
temperatures genorally, it may be pointed out that the isotherm for 70° Fahrenheit 
extends in South America and South Africa so far south as latitude 33°, while in 
Australia it reaches only so far south as latitude 30°, thus showing that, on the whole, 
Australia has latitude for latitude a more temperate climate than other places in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

The comparison is even more favourable when the Northern Hemisphere is included, 
for in the United States the 70° isotherm extends in several of the western States so far 
north as latitude 41°. In Europe, the same isotherm reaches almost to the southern 
shores of Spain, passing, however, afterwards along the northern shores of Africa till it 
reaches the Red Sea, when it bends northward along the eastern shore of the 
Mediterranean till it reaches Syria. In Asia, nearly the whole of the land area south 
of latitude 40° N. has a higher temperature than 70°. 

The extreme range of shade temperatures in summer and winter in a very large 
pert of Australia amounts to probably only 81°. In Siberia, in Asia, the similar 
range is no less than 171°, and in North America 153°, or approximately double the 
Australian range. 

Along the northern shores of Australia the temperatures are very equable. At 
Darwin, for example, the difference in the means for the hottest and coldest months is 
only 8.4°, and the extreme readings for the year, or the highest maximum in the hottest 
month and the lowest reading in the coldest month, show a difference of under 50°. 

Coming southward, the extreme range of temperature increases gradually on the 
coast, and in a more pronounced manuer inland. 

(ii) Hottest and Coldest Paris. A comparison of the temperatures recorded at coast 
and inland stations shows that, in Australia, as in other continents, the range increases 
with increasing distance from the coast. 

In the interior of Australia, and during exceptionally dry summers, the temperature 
vecasionally reaches or exceeds 120° in the shade, and during the dry winters the major 
portion of the country to the south of the tropics is subject to ground frosts. An exact 
knowledge of temperature disposition cannot be determined until the interior becomes 
more settled, but from data procurable it would appear that the hottest area of the 
continent is situated in the northern part of Western Australia about the Marble Bar 

and Nullagine goldfields, where the maximum shade temperature during the summer 
sometimes exceeds 100° continuously for days and weeks. The coldest part of Aus- 
tralia is the extreme south-east of New South Wales and extreme east of Victoria— 
the region of the Australian Alps. Here the temperature seldom, if ever, reaches 100° 
even in the hottest of seasons. 

Tasmania as a whole enjoys a most moderate and equable range of temperature 
throughout the year, although occasionally hot winds may cross the Straits and cause 
the temperature to rise to 100° in the low-lying parts. 

(iii) Monthly Maximum and M inimum Temperatures. The normal monthly maximum 
and minimum temperatures can be best shown by means of graphs, which exhibit the 
nature of the fluctuation of each for all available years. In the diagram herein for nine 
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representative places in' Australia, the upper heavy curves show the mean maximum, 
and the lower heavy fcurves the mean minimum temperatures based upon daily 
observations, while the other curves show the humidities. 


6. Humidity—After temperature, humidity is the most important element of 
climate, as regards its effect on human comfort, rainfall supply, and in connexion with 
engineering problems generally. : 

In this publication the absolute humidity has been graphically represented in the 
form of inches of vapour pressure (j.e., that portion of the barometric pressure due to 
vapour). It is this total quantity of moisture in the air which affects personal comfort, 
plays an important part in varying the density of the atmosphere, and in heating 
and refrigerating processes. The more commonly quoted value, called the relative 
humidity, refers to the ratio which the actual moisture contents of the air bear to the 
total amount possible if saturation existed at the given temperature, and is usually 
quoted as a percentage. The relative humidity is an important factor in all drying 
operations, but is much less important than the absolute humidity as affecting animal life. 

The mean monthly vapour pressure has also been added to the tables of climatological 
data for the capital cities included herein. 

The normal monthly values of vapour pressure, it should be noted, combine to make 
the annual curve for this element which is comparable with the maximum and minimum 
temperature curves, but the relative humidities consisting as they do of the extremes for 
each month, do not show the normal annual fluctuation which would be approximately 
midway between the extremes. 

The order of stations in descending values of vapour pressure is Darwin, Daly 
Waters, Brisbane, Sydney, Perth, Adelaide, Melbourne, Hobart and Alice Springs, 
while the relative humidity diminishes in the order, Sydney, Hobart, Darwin, Brisbane, 
Melbourne, Perth, Adelaide, Daly Waters and Alice Springs. 


7. Evaporation.—(i) General. The rate and quantity of evaporation in any territory 
is influenced by the prevailing temperature, and by atmospheric humidity, pressure, and 
movement. In Australia, the question is of perhaps more than ordinary importance, 
since in its drier regions water has often to be conserved in “ tanks ”* and dams, The 
magnitude of the economic loss by evaporation will be appreciated from the tabular 
records herein, which show that the yearly amount varies from about 32 inches at 
Hobart to 94 inches at Alice Springs in the centre of the Continent. Over the inland 
districts of the Continent it has been calculated that evaporation equals the rainfall 
where the annual totals are about 36 inches, the variations above and below this 
quantity being inverse. 

(ii) Monthly Evaporation Curves. The curves showing the mean monthly evapora- 
tion in various parts of Australia disclose how characteristically different are the amounts 
for the several months in different localities. The evaporation for representative places 
is shown on the diagram herein. ; 

(iii) Loss by Evaporation. In the interior of Australia the possible evaporation is 
greater than the actual rainfall. Since the loss by evaporation depends largely on the 
exposed area, tanks and dams so designed that the surface shall be a minimum are 
advantageous. Further, the more protected from the direct rays of the sun and from 
winds, by means of suitable tree planting, the less will be the loss by evaporation. These 
matters are naturally of more than ordinary concern in the drier districts of Australia. 


8. Rainfall.—(i) General. As even a casual reference to climatological maps indi- 
cating the distribution of rainfall and prevailing direction of wind would clearly show, the 
rainfall of any region is determined mainly by the direction and route of the prevailing 
winds, by the varying temperatures of the earth’s surface over which they blow, and 
. by the physiographical features generally. 

Australia lies within the zones of the south-east trades and prevailing westerly winds. 
The southern limit of the south-east trade strikes the eastern shores at about 30° south 
latitude, and, with very few exceptions, the heaviest rains of the Australian continent are 
precipitated along the Pacific slopes to the north of that latitude, the varying quantities 
being more or less regulated by the differences in elevation of the shores and of the chain 
of mountains upon which the rain-laden winds blow from the New South Wales northern 
border to Thursday Island. The converse effect is exemplified on the north-west coast 


*In Australia, artificial storage ponds or reservoirs are called “ tanka,”* 
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of Western Australia, where the prevailing winds, blowing from the interior of the 
continent instead of from the ocean, result in the lightest coastal rain in Australia. 

The westerly winds, which skirt the southern shores, are responsible for the very 
reliable, although generally light to moderate, rains enjoyed by the south-western portion 
of Western Australia, by the south-eastern agricultural areas of South Australia, by a 
great part of Victoria, and by the whole of Tasmania. 

(ii) Factors determining Distribution and Intensity of Rainfall. (iii) Time of Rainfall. 
In Official Year Book No. 6 (see pp. 72 to 74) some notes were given of the various 
factors governing the distribution, intensity, and period of Australian rainfall. 

(iv) Wettest and Driest Regions. The wettest known part of Australia is on the 
north-east coast of Queensland, between Port Douglas and Cardwell, where three stations 
situated on, or adjacent to, the Johnstone and Russell Rivers have an average annual 
rainfall of between 144 and 165 inches. The maximum and minimum falls there are :— 
Goondi, 241.53 in 1894 and 67.88 inches in 1915, or a range of 173.65 inches; Innisfail, 
211.24 in 1894 and 69.87 inches in 1902, or a range of 141,37 inches; Harvey Creek, 
254.77 in 1921 and 80.47 inches in 1902, or a range of 174.30 inches. 

On four occasions more than 200 inches have been recorded at Goondi, the last of 
these being in 1910, when 204.82 inches were registered. The record at this station 
covers a period of 34 years. 

Harvey Creek, in the shorter period of 26 years, has three times exceeded 200 inches, 
the total for 1921 being 254.77 inches, and at the South Johnstone Sugar Experiment 
Station, where a gauge has recently been established, 202.52 inches were recorded in 1921. 

In Tasmania the wettest part is in the West Coast region, the mean annual rainfall 
at Lake Margaret being 146.66 inches, with a maximum of 175,12 inches in 1924. 

The driest known part of the continent is in the Lake Eyre district in South 
Australia (the only part of the continent below sea level), where the annual average is 
only 5 inches, and where the fall rarely exceeds 10 inches for the twelve months. 

The inland districts of Western Australia were at one time regarded as the dricst 
part of Australia, but authentic observations in recent years over settled districts in 
the east of that State show that the annual average is from 10 to 12 inches. 

(v) Quantities and Distribution of Rainfall. The departure from the normal rainfall 
increases progressively from the southern to the northern shores of the continent, and 
similarly also at all parts of the continent subject to capricious monsoonal rains, as the 
comparisons hereunder will show. The general distribution is best seen from the rainfall 
map herein, which shows the areas subject to average annual rainfalls lying between 
certain limits. The areas enjoying varying quantities of rainfall determined from the 
latest available information are shown in the following table :— 


_ AVERAGE ANNUAL RAINFALL DISTRIBUTION, 


Tas- 
Average Annual N.S.W. ; Queens- | South | Northern) Western Total. 
Rainfall. (a) "| Victoria.) “and, |Australia| Territory) Australia. sere | 


| eS 


/sqr. mis. | sqr. mls, | sqr. mls. | sqr. mls. | sqr. mls.| sqr. mis. |sqr.mls.| sqr. mls. 

Under 10 inches | 48,749| nil 80,496 |310,660 |140,500 | 486,952) nil 1,067,357 
10—15 __s,, 78,454 | 19,270 | 81,549 36,460 \132,780 | 255,092 nil 603,605 
15—20 ,, 55,762 | 13,492 |111,833 19,940 | 63,026; 94,101 304 358,458 
20—25 ,, 45,140 | 14,170 | 143,610 8,620 | 49,157) 44,340) 3,844 308,881 
25—30 ,, 30,539 | 15,579 | 99,895 3,258 | 41,608} 31,990 3,016 225,885 
30—40_—s—é4 33,557 | 14,450 61,963 1,036 | 37,642 | 59,520) 5,027 213,195 

Over 40 ‘S 18,171 | 10,923} 91,154 96 58,907 3,925 | 11,247 194,423 


Total area .. 310,372 | 87,884 |670,500 380,070 |523,620 | 975,920 23,438 | 2,971,804 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. (b) Over @ 0 ar¢éa of 2,777 square miles no records are available. 
Referring first to the capital cities, the records of which are given in the next 
table, it will be seen that Sydney, with a normal rainfall of 47.84 inches, occupies the 
chief place; Brisbane, Perth, Melbourne, Hobart and Adelaide following in that order, 
Adelaide with 21.12 inches being the driest. The extreme range from the wettest to the 
driest year is greatest at Brisbane (72.09 inches) and least at Adelaide (19.48 inches). 
In order to show how the rainfall is distributed throughout the year in yarious parts 
of the continent, the figures for representative towns have been selected. (See map.) 
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The figures for Darwin, typical of the Northern Territory, show that nearly the whole 
of the rainfall occurs there in the summer months, while little or none falls in the 
middle of the year. The figures for Perth, as representing the south-western part of 
the continent, are the reverse, for while the summer months are dry, the winter ones are 
very wet. In Melbourne and Hobart the rain is fairly well distributed throughout the 
twelve months, with a maximum in October for the former, and in November for the 
latter. The records at Alice Springs and Daly Waters indicate that in the central parts 
of Australia the wettest months are in the summer and autumn. In Queensland, as in 
the Northern Territory, the heaviest rains fall in the summer months, but good averages 
are also maintained during the other seasons, 

On the coast of New South Wales, the first six months of the year are the wettest, 
with a maximum in the autumn; the averages during the last six months are fair, and 
moderately uniform. Generally it may be sid that approximately one-third of the area 
of the continent, principally in the eastern and northern parts, enjoys an annual average 
rainfall of from 20 to 50 or more inches, the remaining two-thirds averaging from 5 to 
20 inches. 

(vi) Curves of Rainfall and Evaporation. The relative amounts of rainfall and 
evaporation at different times through the year are clearly indicated in the graphs 
herein. Inspection thereof will show how large is the evaporation when water is fully 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun and to wind. 

(vii) Tables of Rainfall. The table of rainfall for a long period of years for each of 
the various Australian capitals affords information as to the variability of the fall in 
successive years, and the list of the more remarkable falls furnishes information as to 
what may be expected on particular occasions. The capitals are dealt with in the 
order in which they occur in the adopted meteorological divisions. 


RAINFALL—AUSTRALIAN CAPITAL CITIES, 1901 TO 1929, 


| | 
PERTH, | ADELAIDE. BRISBANE, SYDNEY. MELBOURNE. HOBART. 
oe: = \ = 
n a wa ol a ca 
Year|. . | 3 Pe sUraalecodl 5 cB) “ny ee “n ee ee ol “n | “2 
die iedel eet ae} lel oe te te de alee oe 
2/3| S9| eis} $8] 3/3] 83) 8 [3s] gg 3 |%3 + ee pe) q 
Bll eal ot oS & ho beg lod shee log bot eel oo be bee 
4/2/98) 24/8) es) 4/2/29) 9 |/2les) 9lSles| Fi sles 
®, | | . | 
in. | in in in, in. | + in in. in in in. in in. 
1901 |36.75)122 18.01|124 . |38.48,110 40.10) 149 27.45/113 25.11/149 aval 
27.06) 93 16.02 | 123 - |16.17| 87 43.07) 180 - |23.08/102 © a (2h.eo Lavi. ass 
3 |35.69)140 + '25.47|/184) .. |49.27/136) 38.62|173 - |28.43)1380 25.86/139 
4 |34.35/125 20SILT pee 88-20) 124i. 2 45.93/158] ..  |29.72|128) , 22.41/139 
5 |34.61|116 22.28/1381) .. |36.76/108| . 35.03) 145 + |25.64/129} .. |32.09/168 
6 |32.37/121 26.51)127) .. |42.85/125 31.89] 160 22.29/114))" 2. 1 23:S2 156) ae 
7 |40.12)132)... |17.78/125) .. |81.46/119! .. 81.32/132) .. |22.26)102) .. |25.92/166] .. 
8 |30.52| 106) 84.05 |24.56/125| 21.15 |44.01/125| 36.55 | 45.65 167} 43.41 |17.72|130| 25.36 |16.50/148] 23.29 — 
9 |39.11/107; .. |27.69/138 - {84.06/111)  . 82.45/177| .. |25.86/171| .. 127.29/170) .. 
1910 |37.02)135| . 24.62/116) .. |49.00/133| .. |46.91/160| . 24.61/167| .. |25.22/205) .. 
11 |23.38/108} .. /15.99/127} .. |35.21 128} 50.24/155| .. /86.61/168| .. |26.78/193] .. 
12 |27.85/123 »» |19:671118) 5;., 141.801114) . 47.51/172) . 20.37|157 - (28.14/181} .. 
13 |38.28/141 - {18,16/102| . 40.81|115 57.70|141 + {21.17)157) .. |19.36/165] .. 
14 /20.21/128) .. /11.89] 91 - |83.99/141] . 56.42/149| .. |18.57/129) .. |15:42/154] .. 
15 |48.61/164) . 19.38/117| ».. |25.66] 93 34.83/117) .. |20.95/167; .. |20.91/196] .. 
16 |35.16/128} . 28.16)142| .. |52.80/136 44.91/161| .. |88.04/170| .. |48.39/203] .. 
17 |45.64/146| .. |28.90/153) .. |40.92/197| .. 52.40/151 30.57/171} .. |30.62|214 . 
18 |39.58/138) 34.98 |17.41/107! 21.13 |24.95 121) 87.87 |42.99|149] 46.64 |27.13/160 26.39 |26.04/179) 25.82 
19 |30.66/120; .. /|17.21/108| .. /|19.36! 9 . 58.71)152) .. 4,89/141] .. |22.48/153) .. 
20 |40.35/124 - |26.70/119| .. |39.72/122 + |48.42/159) .. |28.27/162} .. |18.00]182] .. 
21 |41.09|135 - |22,64)100 - |54,.81/167 43.34/140) .. |29.76/154) .. |18.04]159] .. 
22 |31.86/135 + |23.20/117| .. |85.82/109| . 39.35/186| . 25.02/151| .. |28.27/189] .. 
23 |44.47/134) .. |29.79/139) .. 23.27! 98) .. 87.01)123) . 22.64/158) .. |82.93/198] .. 
24 |33.79|/119 + (23.44/143) .. |41.08|/114) .. |37.01/136) .. 36.48/171| .. |28.76)197) .. 
25 |31.41/126 + {21.91/118)° .. {58.10/189] .. 1|50.35/146| .. 17.57)144)- .. 122.40/171} -.. 
26 |49.22)167| .. |22.20/116 30.82/111| .. 37.07|127| .. |20.81/149| .. |25.791187] .. 
27 |36.59/183} .. |16.92/101|] .. 62.08|180| .. 48.56/138| .. |17.98|185| .. |20.02 183k... 
28 |44.88/140! 38.43 |19.43/107| 22.34 | 52.64 145) 41.22 |40.07|130)| 43.49 |24.09/151 24.75 | 30.23/205) 24.68 
29 |86.77/172) . 17.51/119}| .. |39.78|118) . 57.90] 129 28.81/168) . 26.55/194]  .. 
Aver.|34.61/121} .. |21.12/123) . + |45.15/128) .. |47.84/152) .. |26.05/188 +» |23.88/151] .. 
No.of! 
Yrs. | 54 64]... 91 DE leet wie 80 TO asi 90 DO te ose 86 WA) Von ES A Sd 


NorE.—The above average Tainfall figures for Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne and Hobart differ slightly 
from_the mean annual falls given in the Climatological Tables, which are for a less number of years. Annual 
totals_from 1860 to 1900 inclusive will be found in Official Year Book No, 15, page 53, 
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9. Remarkable Falls of Rain. 


11 


The folowing are the most remarkable falls of rain in 


the various States and in the Northern Territory which have occurred within a period 
In New South Wales and Queensland falls of less than 20 inches 
in the twenty-four hours have not been included. For other very heavy falls at various 
localities reference may be made to Official Year Book No. 14, pp. 60 to 63 and No. 22, 


of twenty-four hours. 


pp. 46 to 48 :— 


HEAVY RAINFALLS—NEW SOUTH WALES, UP TO 1929, INCLUSIVE. 


| 
Name of Town or 


| 
| 
| 


Name of Town or 


cality. Date. Amnt. i Locality. Date. Amnt 
| i| 
| | ims, ] ins. 
Broger’s Creek oF sPips Feb., 1898 | 20.05 | | Towamba 5 Mar., 1893 | 20.00 
” 3 be 113 13 Jan., 1911 | 20.88 | South Head (near | 
Cordeaux River | 14 Feb., 1898 | 22.58 | Sydney) 29 Apr., 1841 | 20.12 
Morpeth | 9 Mar., 1893 | 21.52 | 5 = 16 Oct., 1844 | 20.41 
| | 
HEAVY RAINFALLS—QUEENSLAND, UP TO 1929, INCLUSIVE. 
c | 
De saies a | Date. Amnt, | eer e | Date. | Amnt, 
+| bee 
| ins. | ins. 
Babinda (Cairns) .. | 1 Feb., 1913 | 20.51 | Mackay .. 21 Jan.,1918a) 24.70 
As ns .. | 24Jan., 1916 | 22.30 | Macnade Mill 6 ,, 1901 | 23.33 
Buderim Mountain | Ut seer 1898126320") 5 4 Mar., 1915 | 22.00 
Cairns . | 2Apr., 1911 | 20.16 || Mooloolah SAE3 8 2218925) 21.53 
Carbrook 23 Jan., 1918 | 22.66 || Mount Molloy LSI. < 191120500 
Crohamhurst ‘; 1Apr., ,, | 20.00 
(Blackall Pores. | 2Feb., 1893 | 35.71 | ot ele ee » | 20.00 
Dungeness | 16 Mar., 1893 | 22.17 || Nambour . | 9 Jan., 1898 | 21.00 
Goondi .. | 30 Jan., 1913 | 24.10 || Plane Creek 
Harvey Creek Pe eOusae LOL ogcrD (Mackay) 26 Feb., 1913 | 27.73 
a hs .. |31 ,, 1913 | 24.72 | Port Douglas 1 Apr., 1911 | 31.53 
Innisfail (formerly | Sarina . 23 Jan., 1918 | 22.60 
Geraldton) 29 Dec., 1903 | 21.22 || Tully .. 12 Feb., 1927 | 23.86 
zs He 7 Apr., 1912 | 20:50 Woodlands (Yepp’ n) 31 Jan., 1893 | 23.07 
3 » «- | dl Jan., 1913 |.20.91 |) Yandina, 1 Feb., 1893 | 20.08 
Kamerunga (Cairns) , 2 Apr., 1911 | 21.00 | Yarrabah 2 Apr., 1911 | 30.65 
Koumala .. | 23 Jan., 1918 | 22.31 a 24 Jan., 1916 | 27.20 
se Jer pQbngs » | 20.65 || Yeppoon 31. .,, 1893 | 20.05 
Kuranda (Cairns) .. | 1 Apr., 1911 | 24.30 iy 8 Oct., 1914 | 21.70 
i Ae 28.80 | 
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a 37% hours, 


HEAVY RAINFALLS—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1929, INCLUSIVE. 


Name of Town or 
Locality. 


Balla Balla 
Boodarie 

Broome .. 
Cossack . 


Croydon . 
Derby 


Exmouth: Gulf 


oe 


Amnt, 


Name of Town or 
Locality. 


21 Mar., 1899 
21 Jan., 1896 
6A Ferd O17 
3 Apr., 1898 
16 ,, 1900 
3 Mar., 1903 
29 Dec., 1898 
7 Jan., 1917 
2 Feb., 1918 


ins. 


14.40 || 


14.53 
14.00 
12.82 
13.23 
12.00 
13.09 
16.47 
12.50 


Fortescue 

Frazier Downs 
Gnaraloo 
Kerdiadary 
Minilya . 
iehacpuiaheeoe 
Obagama ae 


Pilbara , 


Date. 


Amnt, 


3 May, 1890 
3 Mar., 1916 
20:,, 1923 
7 Feb., 1901 
15 Jan., 1923 
12 Feb., 1929 
28 Feb., 1910 
24 Dec., 1920 
2 Apr., 1898 


ins. 
23.36 
11.25 
11.00 
12.00 
11.50 
12.05 
12.00 
13.02 
14.04 
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12, 
HEAVY RAINFALLS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA—continued. 
| hon fT 
Bins fai ee Date. | Amnt. || pig pail oF Date. Amnt. 
== | fe = 
| ins. | | ins. 

Point Torment  .. | 17 Dec., 1906 | 11.86 || Thangoc 28 Dec., 1898 | 11.15 
Port George IV. 17 Jan., 1915 | 11.24 || Whim Creek 3 Apr., 1898 | 29.41 
Roebourne . | 3 Apr., 1898 | 11.44 Pe oF .. | 21 Mar., 1899 | 18.17 
Roebuck Plains . | 5 Jan., 1917 | 14.01 || Winderrie | 17 Jan., 1923 | 14.23 

ri 3 —t 62 2 » | 22.36 || Woodstock 2 es OT St ta.00 
Springvale 14 Mar., 1922 | 12.25 || Wyndham 27 4, 1890] 11.60 
Tambray.. 6 ,,  1900].11.00 | e 4 Mar., 1919 | 12.50 ~ 
Thangoc .. 17-19 Feb., ’96) 24.18 || Yeeda 7 Jan., 1917} 11.75 

HEAVY RAINFALLS—NORTHERN TERRITORY, UP TO 1929, INCLUSIVE. 

Sea ee Petes Date. Amnt, || Name of Tove or Date. Amnt. 

Bathurst Island as Cosmopolitan Gold ee 
Mission .. | 7 Apr., 1925 | 11.85 Mine .. | 24 Dec., 1915 | 10.60 

Bonrook .. | 24 Dec., 1915 | 10.60 || Darwin .. aS i pei bi... pk MT: 
Borroloola 14 Mar., 1899 | 14.00 |} Groote Eylandt .. |30-31 Mar., ’23/12.00a 
Brock’s Creek 4 Jan., 1914 | 10.68 || Lake Nash 21 Mar., 1901 | 10.25 

ts bf 24 Dec., 1915 | 14.33 || Pine Creek 8 Jan., 1897 | 10.35 
Burrundie 4 Jan., 1914 | 11.61 


(a) Approximate only, as gauge was washed away. 


HEAVY RAINFALLS—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, UP TO 1929, INCLUSIVE. 


Name of Town or 


Locality. Date. Amount, 

ins. 

+) 28 Feb., 1921 3.97 
peiiatington { 1Mar.,1921 712 


HEAVY RAINFALLS—VICTORIA, UP TO 1929, INCLUSIVE. 


ac AE lab | Date Amnt. | lps Dot tee Date. Amnt. 
| } 
| ins. || ins. 
Balook 26 Sept.,1917 | 5.32 || Kerang .. -- | 18 Jan., 1928 | 4.93 
Rs at sss 55 7.23 | Mt. Buffalo #5 6 June, 1917} 8.53 
A 28. 55 - 2.08 || x 5 7) ean Pa 6.56 
HEAVY RAINFALLS—TASMANIA, UP TO 1929, INCLUSIVE. 
gy cheba Date. | Amnt, || Name of Town or “Date. | Amnt, 
ins. ins. 
Cullenswood \ 5 June, 1923 | 10.50 || Mathinna 5 Apr., 1929 | 13.25 
5 5 Apr., 1929] 11.12 || Riana 5, . 1929} 1¥.08 
Gould’s Country 8-10 Mar., ’11 | 15.33 || Riversdale |27 ,, 1928] 5.90 
*p 5 Apr., 1929] 12.13 || The Springs 30-31 Jan., ?16| 10.75 
Lottah .. 8-10 Mar., 11] 18.10 |} Triabunna 5 June, 1923 | 10.20 
Mathinna 8-10 ,, x | 15.79 | 
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10. Snowfali.—Light snow has been known to fall occasionally so far north as 
latitude 31° S., and from the western to the eastern shores of the continent. During 
exceptional seasons, it has fallen simultaneously over two-thirds of the State of New South 
‘Wales, and has extended at times along the whole of the Great Dividing Range, from 
its southern extremity in Victoria so far north as Toowoomba in Queensland. During 
the winter, for several months, snow covers the ground to a great extent on the Australian 
Alps, where also the temperature falls below zero Fahrenheit during the night. In the 
rayines around Kosciusko and similar localities the snow never entirely disappears. 

The antarctic “‘ V-shaped disturbances are always associated with the most 
pronounced and extensive snowfalls. The barometric gradients are very steep where 
the “ trough line” extends northward, and the apexes are unusually sharp-pointed, and 
protrude into very low latitudes, sometimes even to the tropics. 


11. Hail.—Hail.falls most frequently along the southern shores of the continent in 
the winter, and over south-eastern Australia during the summer months. The size of 
the hailstones generally increases with distance from the coast, a fact which lends strong 
support to the theory that hail is brought about by ascending currents. A summer 
rarely passes without some station experiencing a fall of stones exceeding in size an 
ordinary hen-egg, and many riddled sheets of light-gauge galvanized iron bear evidence 
of the weight and penetrating power of the stones, 

The hailstorms occur most frequently when the barometric readings indicate a flat 
and unstable condition of pressure. They are almost invariably associated with tornadoes 
or tornadic tendencies, and on the east coast the clouds from which the stones fall are 
generally of a remarkable sepia-coloured tint. 


12. Barometric Pressures —The mean annual barometric pressure (corrected to sea- 
level and standard gravity) in Australia varies from 29.80 inches on the north coast to 
29.92 inches over the central and 30.03 inches in the southern parts of the continent. 
Tn January, the mean pressure ranges from 29.70 inches in the northern and central areas 
to 29.95 inches in the southern. The July mean pressure ranges from 29.90 inches at 
Darwin to 30.12 inches at Alice Springs. Barometer readings corrected to mean sea 
level and standard gravity have, under anticyclonic conditions in the interior of the 
continent, ranged as high as 30.77 inches (at Kalgoorlie on the 28th July, 1901) and 
have fallen as low as 27.55 inches. This lowest record was registered at Mackay during 
a tropical hurricane on the 21st January, 1918. An almost equally abnormal reading of 
27.88 inches was recorded at Innisfail during a similar storm on the 10th March, 1918. 
The mean annual fluctuations of barometric pressure for the capitals of Australia are 
shown on the graph herein. 


13. Wind.—Notes on the distinctive wind currents in Australia were given in 
preceding Year Books (see No. 6, page 83), but, owing to limitations of space, have not 
been included herein. 

14. Cyclones and Storms.—The “elements” in Australia are ordinarily peaceful, 
and while destructive cyclones have visited various parts, more especielly coastal areas, 
such visitations are rare, and may be properly described as erratic. 

During the winter months, the southern shores of the continent are subject to 
cyclonic storms, evolved from the V-shaped depressions of the southern low-pressure 
belt. They are felt most severely over the south-western parts of Western Australia, 
to the south-east of South Australia, in Bass Strait, including the coast line of Victoria, 
and on the west coast of Tasmania. Apparently the more violent wind pressures from 
these cyclones are experienced in their northern half, or in that part of them which has 
a north-westerly to a south-westerly circulation. 

The north-east coast of Queensland is occasionally visited by hurricanes from the 
north-east tropics. During the first four months of the year, these hurricanes appear to 
have their origin in the neighbourhood of the South Pacific Islands, their path being a 
parabolic curve first to the S.W. and finally towards the 8.E. Only a small percentage, 
however, reach Australia, the majority recurving in their path te the east of New 
Caledonia. i 

Very severe cyclones, locally known as ** willy willies,” are peculiar to the north- 
west coast of Western Australia from the months of November to April inclusive. They 
apparently originate in the ocean in the vicinity of Cambridge Gulf, and travel in a south- 
westerly direction with continually increasing force, displaying their greatest energy 
near Cossack and Onslow, between latitudes 20° and 22° South. The winds in these 


»” 
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storms, like those from the north-east tropics, are very violent and destructive, and 
cause great havoc amongst the pearl-fishers. The greatest velocities are usually to be 
found in the south-eastern quadrant of the cyclones, with north-east to east winds. 
After leaving the north-west coast, these storms either travel southwards, following the 
coastline, or cross the continent to the Great Australian Bight. When they take the 
latter course, their track is marked by torrential rains, as much as 29.41 inches, for 
example, being recorded in 24 hours at Whim Creek from one such occurrence. Falls of 
10 inches and over have frequently been recorded in the northern interior of Western 
Australia from similar storms. 

Some further notes on severe cyclones and on “ southerly bursters,” a characteristic 
feature of the eastern part of Australia, will be found in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 6, pp. 84, 85, 86). 

A special article dealing with ‘‘ Australian Hurricanes and, Related Storms ”’ 
appeared in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 80-84. . 

15. Influences affecting Australian Climate.—(i) General. Australian history does 
not cover a sufficient period, nor is the country sufficiently occupied, to ascertain whether 
or not the advance of settlement has materially affected the climate as a whole. Local 
changes have, however, taken place, a fact which suggests that settlement and the 
treatment of the land have a distinct effect on local conditions. For example, the 
mean temperature of Sydney shows a rise of two-tenths of a degree during the last 
twenty years, a change probably brought about by the great increase of residential and 
manufacturing buildings within the city and in the surrounding suburbs. Again, low- 
lying lands on the north coast of New South Wales, which originally were seldom subject 
to frosts, have, with the denudation of the surrounding hills from forests, experienced 
annual visitations, the probable explanation being that through the absence of trees 
the cold air of the high lands now flows unchecked and untempered down the sides of 
the hills to the valleys and lower lands. 

(ii) Influence of Forests on Climate. As already indicated, forests doubtless exercise 
a great influence on local climate, and hence, to the extent that forestal undertakings 
will allow, the weather can be controlled by human agency. The direct action of forests 
is an equalizing one; thus, especially in equatorial regions, and during the warmest 
portion of the year, they considerably reduce the mean temperature of the air. They 
also reduce the diurnal extremes of shade temperatures by altering the extent of 
radiating surface by evaporation, and by checking the movement of air, and while 
decreasing evaporation from the ground, they increase the relative humidity. Vegetation 
greatly diminishes the rate of flow-off of rain and the washing away of surface soil, and 
when a region is protected by trees, a steadier water supply is ensured, and the rainfall 
is better conserved. In regions of snowfall, the supply of water to rivers is similarly 
regulated, and without this and the sheltering influence of ravines and “gullies,” 
watercourses supplied mainly by melting snow would be subject to alternate periods of 
flooding and dryness. This is borne out in the case of the inland rivers, the River 
Murray, for example, which has never been known to become dry, deriving its 
steadiness of flow mainly through the causes indicated. 

(ili) Direct Influence of Forests on Rainfall. Whether forests have a direct influence 
on rainfall is a debatable question, some authorities alleging that precipitation is 
undoubtedly induced by forests, while others take the opposite view. 

Sufficient evidence exists, however, to prove that, even if the rainfall has not 
increased, the beneficial climatic effect of forest lands more than warrants their protection 
and extension. Rapid rate of evaporation, induced by both hot and cold winds, injures 
crops and makes life uncomfortable on the plains, and, while it may be doubted that 
the forest aids in increasing precipitation, it must be admitted that it does check winds 
and the rapid evaporation due to them. Trees as wind-breaks have been successfully 
planted in central parts of the United States, and there is no reason why similar 
experiments should not be successful in many parts of the treeless interior of Australia. 
The belts should be planted at right angles to the direction of the prevailing parching 
winds, and if not more than half a mile apart will afford shelter to the enclosed areas. 

In previous issues some notes on observations made in other countries were added 
(see Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 86 and 95). 

16. Rainfall and Temperatures, Various Cities.—The following table shows rainfall 
and temperature for various important cities throughout the world, for the Federal 
capital, and for the capitals of the Australian States. 
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RAINFALL AND TEMPERATURE—VARIOUS CITIES. 


Annual Rainfall. Temperature, 
Pl Helght § aoe Ci es iB a | Gye) sa Ss =a DQ 4> © 

ACE. above A a S| K g@ | Boo | toe 3] we 

u | ® mw A eo J a re) 3 g 

MBL) Ss | 6 Wee! Aa | aa] oe) 8) eSsl eS 

st i mw | Sa )SE) oe) 888 | anslass 
Ft. Ins. Ins. Ins, | Fahr. | Fahr Fahr. Fahr. | Fahr.| Fahr. 

Amsterdam ns 6 | 27.29 | 40.59 | 17.60 | 63.2 | 36.8 90.0 4,1 | 64.4 | 35.4 
Auckland ae 125 43.88 74.15 | 26.32 | 66.2 | 52.5 91.0 81.9 67.1-|-61.8 
Athens .. aa 851 15.48 83.33 4.56 | 79.2 | 49.1 | 109.4 19.6 81.0 | 47.4 
Bergen .. As 72 | 77.09 | 111.58 | 44.49 | 56.8 | 34.2 | 88.5 4.8 | 57.9 | 33.6 
Berlin .. = 161 | 22.72) 30.04 | 14.25 | 64.8 | 33.0 | 98.6 |—13.0 | 66.0 | 31.8 
Berne .. Bie 1,877 86.30 58.23 | 24.69 | 62.2 | 30.1 91.4 |— 3.6 64.4 | 28.0 
Bombay on 37 | 71.15 | 114.89 | 33.41 | 83.5 | 75.1 | 100.0 55.9 | 84.8 | 74.2 
Breslau ne 482 22.52 32.56 | 16.50 | 64.1 | 33.5 | 100.0 |—23.4 65.5 | 29.3 
Brussels Cn 328 28.35 41.18 | 17.73 | 62.6 | 36.0 95.5 |— 4.4 63.7 | 34.5 
Budapest oF 500 | 25.20 35.28 | 16.79 | 68.6 | 30.2 | 98.6 |— 5.1 70.4 | 28.2 
Buenos Ayres .. 82 | 38.78 | 79.72 | 20.04 | 72.7 | 50.9 | 103.1 22.3 | 73.81 50.0 
Calcutta on 21 61.82 98.48 | 38.43 | 85.6 | 68.0 | 108.2 44.2 86.0 | 66.4 
Capetown eA 40 | 25.50 86.72 | 17.71 | 68.1 | 54.7 | 102.0 34.0 68.8 | 53.9 
Caracas == |) 8,420 30.03 | 47.86 | 23.70 | 68.3 | 65.3 | 87.8 48.2 69.2 | 63.7 
‘Chicago sae 823 33.28 45.86 | 24.52 | 70.0 | 26.1 | 103.0 |—23.0 72.4 | 23.7 
Christchurch Ax 25 | 25.16 |. 35.30 | 138.54 | 61.3 | 43.3 | 95.7 21.3 | 61.6 | 42.4 
Christiana (Oslo) .. 75 23.23 82.21 | 16.26 | 61.0 | 24.5 95.0 |—21.1 62.6 | 23.9 
Colombo on 40 83.83 | 189.70 | 51.60 | 81.5 | 79.9 95.8 65.0 82.6 | 79.1 
Constantinople .. 245 28.75 42.74 | 14.78 | 74.0 | 43.5 | 103.6 13.0 75.7 | 42.0 
Copenhagen re 10 | 20.79 | 25.83 | 15.47 | 60.4 | 33.3 | 85.5 |— 3.3 | 61.9 | 32.4 
Dresden ane 115 26.80 84.49 | 17.72 | 62.9 | 32.4 93.4 |—15.3 64.4 | 31.6 
Dublin .. 30 47 | 27.66 | 85.56 | 16.60 | 59.4 | 42.0 | 87.2 13.3 | 60.5 | 41.7 
Dunedin ore 800 36.96 54.51 | 22.15 | 56.3 | 42.6 | 94.0 23.0 57.0 | 41.5 
Durban a 260 | 40.79 71.27 | 27.24 | 75.6 | 64.4 | 110.6 41.1 76.7 | 68.8 
Edinburgh te 441 | 25.21 82.05 | 16.44 | 55.8 | 38.8 | 87.7 5.0 57.2 | 38.8 
Geneva .. -- | 1,828 | 83.48 | 46.89 | 21.14 | 64.4 | 33.7 m ats 66.2 | 32.2 
Genoa .. des 157 51.29 | 108.22 | 28.21 | 78.8 | 46.8 | 94.5 16.7 | 75.4] 45.5 
Glasgow $% 184 | 38.49 56.18 | 29.05 | 52.7 | 41.0 | 84.9 6.6 | 58.0 | 38.4 
Greenwich [; 149 | 23.50 85.54 | 16.38 | 62.0 | 39.5 | 100.0 6.9 | 63.5 | 38.5 
Hong Kong " 109 | 84.28 | 119.72 | 45.84 | 86.2 | 64.8 | 97.0 32.0 | 86.7 | 62.9 
Johannesburg - | 5,750 81.63 | 50.00 | 21.66 | 65.4 | 54.4] 94.0 23.3 | 68.2 | 48.9 
Leipzig .. 5 384 | 24.69 81.37 | 17.10 | 63.1 | 31.5 | 97.3 |—14.8 | 64.8 | 30.6 
Leningrad ae 16 | 21.30 | 29.52 | 18.75 | 61.1 | 17.4 | 97.0 |—38.2 63.7 | 15.2 
Lisbon .. c 312 29.18 52.79 | 17.82 | 69.6 | 51.3 94.1 32.5 70.2 | 49.8 
London (Kew) .. 18 | 23.80 | 38.20 | 16.64 | 61.2 | 39,8 | 94.0 9.4 | 62.7 | 38.9 
Madras .. aa 22 | 49.85 | 88.41 | 18,45 | 89.0 | 76.8 | 113.0 57.5 | 89.9) 76.1 
Madrid .. | 2,149 | 16.28 | 27.48 | 9.18] 73.0 | 41.2 | 107.1 10.5 | 75.7 | 89.7 
Marseilles el 246 22.24 43.03 | 12.28 | 70.5 | 45.3 | 100.4 11.7 72.3 | 44.6 
Moscow be 526 | 18.94 | 29.28 | 12.07 | 63.4 | 14.7] 99.5 |—44.5 | 66.1} 11.9 
Naples 5 489 34.00 56.58 | 21.75 | 73.6 | 48.0 99.1 23.9 75.4 | 46.8 
New York 814 | 44.63 | 58.68 | 33.17 | 71.4 | 31.8 | 102.0 |—13.0 73.5 | 30.2 
Ottawa .. ~ 236 | 33.40 53.79 | 25.63 | 67.2 | 14.1 | 98.0 |—33.0 | 69.7 | 12.0 
Paris. ; 164 | 22.64 | 29.57 | 16.46 | 63.5 | 87.2 | 101.1 |—14.1 | 64.9} 36.1 
Pekin .. + 143 | 24.40 36.00 | 18.00 | 77.7 | 26.6 | 114.0 |— 5.0 79.2 | 23.6 
Quebec .. ; 296 | 40.50 53.79 | 82.12 | 63.5 | 12.4 | 96.0 |—34.0 | 66.3 | 10.1 
Rome .. 3 166 | 32.57 | 57.89 | 12.72 | 74.3 | 46.0 | 104.2 17.2 76.1 | 44.6 
San Francisco . 155 | 22.27] 38.82 | 9.00 | 58.8 | 50.5 | 101.0 29.0 59.3 | 49.5 
Shanghai x 21 | 45.00 62.52 | 27.92 | 78.0 | 41.1 | 102.9 10.2 | 80.4 | 37.8 
Singapore ts 8 | 91.99 | 158.68 | 32.71 | 81.2 | 78.6 | 94.2 63.4 | 81.5] 78.8 
Stockholm ee 144 | 19.09 | 28.27) 11.81 | 59.5 | 27.3 | 96.8 |—25.6 | 61.9 | 26.4 
Tokio .. ae 65 | 61.45 | 86.37 | 45.72 | 74.8 | 39.2 | 97.9 iene Netietel Sts 
Trieste .. “ 85 | 42.94 | 63.14 | 26.57 | 73.9 | 41.3 | 99.5 14.0 76.3 | 39.9 
Vienna ., ate 663 | 24.50 33.90 | 16.50 | 65.7 | 30.4 | 97.7 |— 8.0 67,1 | 28.0 
Vladivostock a 55 | 19.54 33.60 | 9.39 | 63.9 |11.0| 95.7 |—21.8 | 69.4] 6.1 
Washington sie 112 43.50 61.33 | 30.85 | 74.7 | 34.5 | 106.0 |—15.0 76.8 | 32.9 
Wellington (N.Z.) 10 | 48.65 67.68 | 27.83 | 61.8 | 48.6 | 88.0 28.6 | 62.5 |. 47.7 
Ziirich .. ore 1,542 45.15 78.27 | 29.02 | 63.3 | 31.3 94.1 |— 0.8 ! 65.1 | 29.5 
FEDERAL CAPITAL. 
: (a) (0) ana 
Canberra ele leds 8a0" 9) eeeor 33.71 | 16.31 | 67.9 | 43.8 | 102.6 14.0 68.6 | 42.4 
Srate CAPrraLs. 
(a) (0) 

Perth .. aa 197 | 34.61 49.22 | 20.21 | 72.8 | 56.0 | 108.4 34,2 73.9 | 55.2 
Adelaide oa 140 | 21.12 80.87 | 11.39 | 73.0 | 53.1 | 116.3 82.0 74.0 | 51.8 
Brisbane e 137 | 45.32 88.26 | 16.17 | 76.6 | 59.7 | 108.9 86.1 77.2 | 68.5 
Sydney .. i 1388 | 47.52 | 82.76 | 21.49 | 71.0 | 54.2 | 108.5 85.9 71.6 | 52.7 
Melbourne an 115 | 25.49 | 38.04 | 15.61 | 66.6 | 50.0 | 111.2 27.0 67.6 | 48.7 
Hobart .. ty 177 | 28.88 | 48.39 | 138.43 | 61.5 | 46.9 | 105.2 27.0 62.3 | 45.7 


(a) Mean of the three hottest months. (6) Mean of the three coldest months. 


17. Climatological Tables.—The means, averages, extremes, totals, etc., for a number 
of climatological elements have been determined from long series of observations at the 
Australian capitals up to and including the year 1929. These are given in the following 
tables :— 


16 CuapTER II.—PHysIoGRAPHY 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Lat. 31° 57’ S., Lona. 115° 50’ E. Heraut ABoveE M.S.L. 197 Fr. 
BaromMETER, Wind, Evaporation, Ligutnina, CLoups, AND CLEAR Days. 
S ' . ‘.. . 
wid Bal Wind. 28 | 24 : 
$828 28 | 23 |8_| 2221 3 
sagt as | Mean gs .|22 g78)& 
Month, Bogie Greatest | Hourly ; Prevailing | 432/48) 426 
85. 20a ;| Number of Pres- | Total Direction. aesis8| pSa0ise 
3 Boga Miles in sure, | Miles. 295| 58| $5 oe 
ASS Sol. OM Perl aay Qam. 3pm. / 435 20) 859 2a 
No. of yrs. over which P ‘ ~ 2 
observation extends — 45 ie es Ay 32 a 3 31 ge . 331-4538 
January .. ~ 20.008 | 797. 27/98 | 0.68" | 11,167 s 10.41/}1.5| 2.9 1140 
February .. 29.923 650 6/08 | 0.61 9,705 SSE 8:67) 1.4) 32a 
March lw. 29.986 651 6/13 | 0.53 9,930 SSE 7.60.|-1.4.) .8.6.111.7 
April 30.073 955 25/00 | 0.39 8,241 SE | 4.74/13] 4.6 | 8.0 
May 30.069 768 5/12} 0.36 8,141 ENE 2.75} 2.2} 5.6 | 5.4 
June 30.059 914 19/27 | 0.36 7,913 NNE 1.7741 2.4 62 es 5 
July 30.090 {1,015 20/26) 0.40 8,548 NNE 1.75 | 2.3! 5.8 | 5.0 
August 30.087 966 15/03 | 0.42 8,772 WwW 2.37) 1.5) 5.6 ) 5.2 
Septembe: ; 39.063 864 11/05] 0.46 8,889 SW 3.338| 1.4) 5.4 | 6.0 
October 30.028 809 6/16] 0.52 9,340 SSW 5.25/0.9! 52 | 5.9 
November 29.990 777~—«:18/97 | 0.58 | 10,021 s 7.62/13) 4.2 |. 8.3 
December . . 29.925 776 = 6/22. | 0.64 | 10,901 Ss 9.81] 1.7} 3.3 |12.3 
Totals = sat ae fees =— 65.97 | 19.01 — |97.0 
Year < Averages 30.017 | = 0.50 | 9,339 5S — = 4.6 | — 
Extremes aoe 11,0155 20/7/28 | -—. | .— — Se) ect 
‘ : ' TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme - 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.), g : Temperature (Fahr.), oi 
Month. a Be, = & aka 
Mean Mean 4; Highest. Lowest. | 4 Highest Lowest ae 3 
Max.| Min. ean ae in Sun. on Grass. | SMa 
No. of yrs. over which | | : a 
observation extends | 3% 88 ie a i is =z # z at “a 
January .. . | 84.4 | 63.0.) 73.7 | 1084 28/21 | 48.6 20/25 | 58.5| 177.8 22/14 | 40.4 1/21 | 320.7 
February .. ++ | 84.6 | 62.3) 73.9) 107.4 © 4/23 | 47.7 1/02 | 59.7} 169.0 4/99 | 39.8 1/21 | 270.6 
March tw. +. | 81.1 | 60.9} 71.0} 106.4 14/22 | 45.8 8/03 | 60.6! 167.0 19/18 | 36.7. 8/03 | 266.5 
April > ++ | 76.1 | 57.2 | 66.6) 99.7 9/10 | 39.3 20/14 | 60.4] 157.0 8/16 | 31.0 20/14 | 217.5 
May eB ++ | 68.7 | 52.5 | 70.6) 90.4 2/07 | 34.3 11/14 | 56.1| 142.2 87/24 | 25.3 11/14 | 175.3 
June ++ | 64.0 | 49.5) 56.8) 81.7 2/14 | 35.0 380/20 | 46.7] 135.5 9/14 | 26.5 30/20 | 142.9 
July ‘cs ++ | 62.6 | 47.7 | 55.2) 76.4 21/21 | 34.2 7/16 | 42.2) 133.2 13/15 | 25.1 30/20 | 164.5 
August .. ++ | 63.7 | 48.2 | 55.9) 81.0 12/14 | 35.3 31/08 | 45.7| 145.1 29/21 | 27.9 10/11 | 185.2 
September ++ | 66.2 | 50.2 | 58.2) 90.9 30/18 | 38.9 17/13 | 52.0 | 153.6 29/16 | 29.2 21/16 | 205.7 
October .. ++ | 69.1 | 52.5 | 60.8) 95.3 30/22 | 40.5 5/24 | 54.8] 154.0 29/14 | 30.5 4/17 | 235.6 
November. . ++ | 75.7 | 56.7 | 66.2 | 104.6 24/13 | 42.0 1/04 | 62.6] 167.0 30/25 | 35.5 (6) | 287.0 
December .. ++ | 81.0 | 60.6 | 70.8 | 107.9 20/04 | 48.0 2/10 | 59.9] 168.7 25/15 | 39.0 12/20 | 3924/3 
a | — 
Averages .. | 73.1 | 55.1 | 64.1! —_ —- — -— —_ 2795.8 
Year ge eth td Be pee. [08.8 4.2 74.2 | 177.8 25.vow (a) 
Sy Sb ee 1 28/1/21 7/7/16 | 22/1/14 | 30/7/20 
(a) Total for year, (6) 6/1910 and 14/1912. 
Houmipity, RAINFALL, anD Drew. 
Trea Rel. Hum. (% Rainfall (inches). ow. 
(inches). 
Month 2 B S 4 a Bb Bs C} z 
; sl Late Rie open Sele ga a Be ZA 
9a |aa| ed} $a} asl ase 3S 2s 35, =I 
Sa |3a\hs|23| 38/844! 88 28 Boe | Be 
Ae |So/ha| 8s] 33 |Ss8 5a Ss S4q | 84 
No. of yrs. over which 
observation extends 33 | 33 | 33) 33°] 54 54 54 54 54 33 
January .. .. | 0.448|51 | 61 | 41 | 0.35 8 | 2.17 1879 | 0.00 (a) | 1.74 287/79 2.5 
_ February .. .. | 0.448} 53 | 65 | 46 | 0.44 3 | 2.98 1915 | 0.00 " 1.63 oer 3.5 = 
March -. | 0.485} 57 | 66 |. 46 | 0.78 5 | 4.50 1896 | 0.00 (a) | 2.06 267/23 B.7 
April Be +. | 0.462) 62 | 73.) 51 | 1.62 7 | 5.85 1926 | 0.00 1920 | 2.62 30/04 0.4 95 
May “ pe HOS 7 72 | 81) 61 | 5.09 14 | 12.13 1879 | 0.98 1903 | 2.80 20/79] 12.3 
June bd ++ | 0.341) 7 83 | 68 | 6.96 17 | 12.80 1923 | 2.16 1877 | 3.90 10/20 | 12.3 
July 0.3823 | 77 | 84 | 69°] 6.64 17 | 12.28 1926 | 2.42 1876) 3.00 479 313.20 
August os 401829 | “BO! 7 62 | 6.73 18 | 12.21 1928 | 0.46 1902 | 2.79 77% 11.6 
September -» | 0.845] 68°).75 | 58°) 8.44 15 | 7.84 1923 | 0.34 1916 | 1.73 23/09 | 10.1 
October .. -- | 0.352) 62 | 75 | 54 | 219] 12] 7.87 1890 | 0.49 1809 1.38 15/10 5.5 
November. . -» | 0.891] 55-4 63 | 46 | 0.80 6 | 2.78 1916} 0.00 1891 | 1.11 30/03 3.78 
December .. +» | 0.418] 52°) 63 | 44 | 0.57 4) 3.05 1888] 0.00 1886, | 1.72 17/88 2.9 
rd 1924 4 
Totals a8 = — |} — !].— | 84.61 121 — — — : 
Year { Averages .. | 0.369!) 63 —_-}/— — — is rth: rer ae 
___.U Extremes .. | = | — | 841 4a | = 122.80 6/23: Nil(b)__) 3.90 40/6/20! © 
__ 13.90 10/6/20! ; 


(a) Various years, 


(6) Jan., Feb., March, April, Nov., Dec., various years. 
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ANNUAL FLUCTUATIONS OF NORMAL MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM TEMPERATURE AND 


HUMIDITY. 
—— 
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EXPLANATION.—The upper and lower heavy lines in each graph represent the maximum and minimum 
temperatures respectively. The Fahrenheit temperature scales are shown on the outer edge of the sheet 
under ‘“‘ F ” and the centigrade scales in the two inner columns under “ C.” 


The broken line shows the normal absolute humidity in the form of 9 a.m. vapour pressures for which 
the figures in the outer “ F ” columns represent hundredths of an inch of barometric pressure. 


The upper and lower fine lines join the greatest and the least monthly means of relative humidity 
respectively, the figures under the outer columns “ I’ ” indicating percentage values. 


The curves for temperature and vapour pressure joining the mean monthly values serve to show the 
annual fluctuation of these elements, but the relative humidity graphs joining the extreme values for each 
month do not indicate any normal annual variation, 


Comparison of the maximum and minimum temperature curves affords a measure of the mean diurnal 
range of temperature. At Perth in the middle of January, for instance, there is normally a range of 21° 
from 63° F. to 84° F., but in June it is only 15° from 48° F’, to 63° I’. 


The relative humidity curves illustrate the extreme range of the mean monthly humidity over a 
number of years. 


FORBES BRAK Y 
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MEAN MONTHLY RAINFALL AND EVAPORATION. 
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EXPLANATION.—On the preceding graphs thick lines denote rainfall, and thin lines evaporation, and 
show the fluctuation of the mean rate of fall per month throughout the year. The results, plotted from the 
Climatological Tables herein are shown in inches (see the outer columns), and the corresponding metric 
scale (centimetres) is shown in the two inner columns. The evaporation is not given for Darwin and 
Daly Waters. 


At Perth, Adelaide, Brisbane, Melbourne, Hobart, Alice Springs, and Coolgardie the results have 
been obtained from jacketed tanks sunk ia the ground. At Sydney and Dubbo sunken tanks without 
water jackets are used, whilst at Laverton (W.A.) the records are taken from a small portable jacket 
evaporation dish of 8 inches in diameter. ~ : 


The distance for any date from the zero line to the curve represents the average number of inches, 
reckoned as per month, of rainfall at that date. Thus, taking the curves for Adelaide in the middle 
of January, the rain falls on the average at the rate of about three-fourths of an inch per month, or, say, 
at the rate of about 9 inches per year. In the middle of June it falls at the rate of a little over 3 inches 
per month, or, say, at the rate of about 37 inches per year. At Dubbo, the evaporation is at the rate 
of ny, 113 inches per month about the middle of January, and only about 13 inches at the middle 
of June. 


The mean annual rainfall and evaporation at the places indicated are given in the appended table. 


MEAN ANNUAL RAINFALL AND EVAPORATION, 


| : | | ‘ 
Place. | Rainfall, eee Place. | Rainfall, [oP aaron 
| 
Tn. Tn. In. In 
Perth 34.61 65.97 Darwin Sie 60.29 — 
Adelaide DAVEE 54.78 Daly Waters .. 26.35 — 
Brisbane AG 45.15 55.84 Alice Springs .. 10.79 95.37 
Sydney ais 47.84 38.97 Dubbo rf 21.88 66.37 
Melbourne ae 26.95 39.17 Laverton, W.A. | 9.47 145.04 
Hobart ae | 23.88 31.94 || Coolgardie .. 10.09 84.79 
MEAN BAROMETRIC PRESSURE.—CAPITAL CITIES. 
in |. PERTH. ADELAIDE. bal BRISBANE. 
in 
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EXPLANATION.—The lines representing the yearly fluctuations of barometric pressure at the State 
capital cities are means for long periods, and are plotted from the Climatological Tables herein. The 
pressures are shown in inches on about 2% times the natural scale, and the corresponding pressures in 
centimetres are also shown in the two inner columns, in which each division represents one millimetre. 


INTERPRETATION.—Taking the Brisbane graph for purposes of illustration, it will be seen that the 
mean pressure in the middle of January is about 29.87 inches, and there are Maxima in the middle of May 


and August of about 30.09 inches. 


Areaaffected and period of duration of the Longest Heat Waves when the Maximum 
Temperature for consecutive 24 hours reached or exceeded 100°Fah. 
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of the map; it of course comes within the zone of winter rains. 
The large figures on the graphs indicate the number of Years 
record at the station indicated and the smal! sloping figures 
denote the average annual rainfall for that period. 
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CLiimMaTE AND MrrrorRoLoGy oF AUSTRALIA. 23 . 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Lat. 34° 56’ §., Long. 138° 35’ E. Hetautr apove M.S.L. 140 Fr. 
BAROMETER, WIND, Evaporation, LigHTNina, CLouDs, AND CLEAR Days. 
Ss, . jl ar 
wad BS Wind. (eos oA 
Siw ees las gaa 
Sade az Mean ae 2 sb al 
Month. Be Gade Greatest | Hourly Prevailing ae |ag age 5 
So =doa | Number of Total : pea Ca e| wa =P ie 65 
wae g Miles in Pres- | wij Direction. ar 2|S8\gogicoa 
= oe Seely Onan sure. oes B9'S| sal So al oe 
aSsssks POL) WBy Qam. 8pm.|S58) 44) S30lz0 
_ No. of yrs. over which 4 ~ i “ | nal 
observation extends Og eee ee 52 60 | 58| 62 | 48 
January os 29.916 | 758 19/99 | 0.34 7,891 SW SW 8.98 | 2.3| 3.5 | 8.5 
February .. 29.951 691 22/96 | 0.29 | 6,669 | NE SW 7399.4 |S pans 
March 30.038 | 628 9/12] 0.24 | 6,627 | SH SW 5.85 2.2) 3,05 me 
April 30.119 773° 10/96 | 0.22 | 6,117 | NE SW 3.50|1.6| 5.0 | 4.5 
May 30.121 760 9/80 | 6.21 | 6,286 | NE WSW| 2.08/1.7] 5.8 | 2.0 
_ June 30.097 750 12/78 | 0.25 | 6,524 | NE NW 121.24" |.2.0)) 6.2) ate 
July 30.125 674 25/82 | 0.24 | 6,721 NE NW 1.29]1.6] 5.8 | 1.8 
August .. 30.098 773 31/97 | 0.28 | 7,131 NE WS W| 1.89/22] 5.5 | 2.6 
September 30.041 720 2/87 | 0.81 | 7,259 |NNE SW 2.87|2.4| 5.2 | 3.4 
October 29.994 768 28/98 | 0.34 | 7,877 | NNE SW 4.78 | 3.3) 6.0 | 4.1 
November. . 29.976 677 2/04 | 0.32 7,515 SW SW 6.60 | 3.4) 4.6 5.5 
December .. 24 29.919 675 12/91 | 0.34 | 7,909 SW SW 8.43 | 2.7| 3:8 | 7.2 
Totals = | = = — = 54.78 |27.5| — |55.9 
Year ~ Averages 30.033 = 0.28 7,044 NE SW == [eanPd.8 ee 
4 Extremes -= 773 (a) — —— —= as? Ne PE SS eee 
(a) 10/4/96 and 31/8/97. 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade } Extreme 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). or. | Temperature (Fahr.). bat 3 
eee eR) hcceal aeons 1 gay Ved atime: | ess 2 
Poors ean Mean |), P » ighes wes f= 
Max.| Min, |Me22 Highest. | Lowest. | As | in Sun. on Grass. Sng 
s | | | | | 
_ No. of yrs. over which am Pe . | He St : 
observation extends We | USP Be 73 | 73 aia 73 52 69 48 
.. | 86.1 | 61.5 | 73.8| 116.3 26/58 | 45.1 21/84 | 71.2| 180.0 18/82 | 36.5 14/79 | 309.9 
** | 86.1 | 62.0 | 74.0 | 113.6 12/99 | 45.5 23/18 | 68.1| 170.5 10/00 | 35.8 23/26 | 263.2 
80.7 | 58.8 | 69.8| 108.0 12/61 | 44.8 —/57 | 63.2) 174.0 17/83 | 33.8 27/80 | 239.5 
73.3| 54.6 | 64.0] 98.0 10/66 | 39.6 15/59 | 58.4) 155.0 1/83 | 30.2 16/17 | 180.8 
65.6 | 50.2|57.9| 89.5 4/21 | 36.9 (a) | 52°6) 148.2 12/79 | 25.6 19/28 | 148.8 
60.4 | 46.7| 53.5| 76.0 23/65 | 32.5 27/76 | 43.5] 138.8 18/79 | 22.9 12/13 | 122.4 
58.9 | 44.6|51.8| 74.0 11/06 | 32.0 24/08 | 42.0) 134.5 26/90 | 22.1 30/29 | 138.1 
gu Se 62.0 | 45.9| 53.9| 85.0 31/11.) 32.3 17/59 | 52.7| 140.0 31/92 | 22.8 11/29 | 165.4 
September 66.3 | 47.9|57.1| 90.7 23/82 | 32.7 4/58 | 58.0 | 160.5 23/82 | 25.0 25/27 | 184.4 
- October 72.4.|'51.4| 61.9| 102.9 21/22 | 36.0 —/57 | 66.9] 162.0 30/21} 27.8 2/18 | 228.3 
November. . 78.7 | 55.4 | 67.0 | 113.5 21/65 | 40.8. 2/09 | 72.7| 166.9 20/78 | 31.5 2/09 | 264.7 
- December .. 930 | 58.9| 71.1| 114.2 14/76 | 43.0 (0) | 71.2| 175.7 7/99 | 32.5 4/84 | 302.1 
A —————s a aes | 
a Averages 72.8 | 53.2 | 63.0 _— — — — — 2547.6 
_ ‘Year HS pei |e 16.3 32.0 84.3 | 180.0 oe (e) 
26/1/58 24/7/08 18/1/82 30/7/29 
(a) 26/1895 and 24/1904. (0) 16/1861 and 4/1906. (c) Total for year. 
4 Houmipiry, RarinraLL, AND Drew. 
bs vapour | Rel. Hum. (%) Rainfall (inches). Dew. 
enn ee - ; 
Ae: (inches). ee 5 5 
. ARR) pa a rey oo 
f th 2 P Ag od Za Bo Aa 
Bs tone | a al Bal Bal ce letel ise le ga | 485 | ae 
: $5\/¢a|™3|28)/ 88 | sea £5 es 5} (gee Se 
: So |S3a|/Ha)/Aa| 44 | aoe oA = oda =I) 
=e | 
No. of yrs. over which 2 2 91 91 91 91 58 
; Biecreation extends 62 ' S27) 8 Ms = a : 4 - 
cA ty . .. |0.340| 38 | 59 | 30 | 0.72 4/400 1850} Nil (a) | 2.30 2/89 3.9 
be Se : : |0:357| 41 | 56 | 80 | 0.74 416.09 1925| Nil (a)| 5.57 7/26 5.6 
_ March 0.346|-46 | 58 | 36 | 1.02) 6| 4.60. 1878] Nil (a)| 3.50 5/78 | 10.7 
“April 0.336 | 56 72 37 1.71 | 9 | 6.78 1853 | 0.03 1923 | 3.15 5/60 13.8 
May 0.317 | 67 76 49 2.75 | 14 | 7.76 1875 | 0.20 1891 | 2.75 1/53 15.7 
- June 0.298| 76.| 84 | 67 | 3.11 161858 1916 | 0.42 1886 | 2.11 1/20} 15.8 
July 0.276) 76 87 68 2.64 16 | 5.38 1865 | 0.37 1899 | 1.75 10/65 La 
August 3 0.283 | 69 rig 54 2.50 16 | 6.24 1852 | 0.35 1914 | 2.23 19/51 16.6 
September 0.294) 60 72 44 2.04 14 | 5.83 1923 | 0.45 1896 | 1.59 20/23 15.5 
is October .. 0.298) 51 67 29 1.73 11 | 3.83 1870 | 0.17 1914 | 2.24 16/08 12.6 
| November. . 0.310 | 43 57 31 1.14 7 | 3.55 1851 | 0.04 1885 | 1.88 28/58 6.7 
"December oe 0.323 | 39 50 33 1.02 6 | 3.98 1861 Nil 1904 | 2.42 23/13 4.5 
¢ Totals — — — — | 2iele |) Gis —_ == — 138.5 
.. | 0.809] 53 — a = ae rs ee ee - <a 
roe { avers -- | 0309) 58 | 57 Lan | — | = lass ete | xu) 15.57 7/2/26 | — 


M4 


C.5408.—2 


(a) Various years. 


(b) January, February, March, December, various years. 


24 CuapTEr IJ.—PuystloGRAPHY. 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 
Lat. 27° 28’ S., Lona. 153° 2’ E. Heteut aBove M.S.L. 137 Fr. 
BaROoMETER, WIND, Evaporation, LigHTnina, CLouDS, AND CLEAR Days. 
s eit | 7 te 
4 Ti =| 
gua ee eh EBS pe ee 
Saneia aa a Da 3 
San eas | Mean gs 2 sb pre 2 
Month. Ee Gish | Greatest | Hourly Total| Prevailing | 4as| AZ | qg™| o 
eee d eae ro | Pres- | Miles.| Direction. gs os as qd) os 
Ho > : | sure. —| om |sal oa 
l\Se8a8eq | One Day. | Gn) dam. 3pm) S38) 25 |Sea) 28 
——————$————— ____ —____| |- | i ——— 
No. of yrs. over which | | ‘ | 21 4! 38 | 21 
observation extends 43 et i ee y 18 ig Ss Bs | e 
January .. 29.867 361 1/22 | 0.13. | 4,866 E 6.785 | 6.7 | 5.7 3.2 
Febtnary ie 29.902 392 28/29 | 0.13 | 4.692 SH 5.422| 5.6 | 5.8 2.0 
March 29.959 488 1/29 | 0.11 | 4,492 SE 4.988] 4.5 | 5.3 5.2 
April 30.045 | 400 3/25 | 0.10 | 4,191] S&SE 3.927| 3.4 | 4.5 8.1 
May 30.u81 | 368 7/16 | 0.08 | 3,947 S$ 3.070} 3.3] 4:3 9.5 
June 30.068 455 14/28 | 0.09 | 3,974 SW 2.598| 2.3] 4.2 9.0 
July | 80.071 359 2/23 | 0.09 | 3,961 SW 2.627 | 2.6:).°3.7. figs 
August k 30.097  |.331 6/23 | 0.09 | 4,178 SW 3.399 | 3.7 | 3.4. |eTeb 
September 30.040 322 14/23 | 0.09 | 3,983; NE&S 4.218/ 58 | 3.5 | 12.4 
October 30.000 325 25/18 | 0.11 | 4,470 NE 5.580 | 6.8 | 4.0 9.1 
November. . 29.957 371 10/28 | 0.13 | 4,681 NE 6.208) 8.7 1 “47 ee 
December .. 29.887 467 15/26 |} 0.14 | 5,031 NE 6.930 | 9.3 | 5.3 3.8 
Totals , = Seige ee a = 55.842 | 62.7 | — | 93.9 
Year + Averages . 29.998 _ O.1L | 4,372 S&E — -—= 4.5 —_ 
Extremes ==. 4s} 488-55 1/3/29 | | — — — — 
, TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.), = Temperature (Fahr.). 3 ¢ 
Month. | ~ ie g ¢ ig g 
Mean! Mean ea Highest Lowest | 
Max.| Min. Mean. Highest. Lowest. | gs | in Sun. | on Grass. | SHe 
No. of yrs. over which ‘ 4: Soe, F 
observation extends : 48 as : Ss 48 43 43 41 43 21 
January .. - | 85.4 | 68.9) 77.2 | 108.9 14/02 | 58.8 4/93 | 50.1] 166.4 10/17 | 49.9 4/93 | 225.5 
February .. ++ | 84.6 | 68.5 | 76.6 | 105.7 21/25 | 58.7 (a) | 47.0| 165.2 6/10 | 49.3 9789 | 201.8 
March - | 82.3 | 66.3] 74.3 | 99.4 5/19 | 52.4 29/13 | 47.0 | 161.7 4/25 | 45.4 29/13 | 208.8 
April - | 79.0-) 61.6} 70.3) 95.2 (b) | 44.4 25/25 | 50.8| 153.8 11/16 | 36.7 24/25 | 209.2 
May 73.6 | 55.3 | 64.5 | 90.3 21/23 | 41.3 24/99 | 49.0} 147.0 1/10 | 298 8/97 | 205.3 
June 69.3 | 51.0 | 60.2| 88.9 19/18 | 36.3 29/08 | 52.6] 136.0 37/18 | 25.4 23/88 | 177.0 
July S 68.5 | 48.4 | 58.5] 83.4 28/98 | 86.1 (ec) | 47.3| 146.1 20/15 | 23.9 11/90 | 209.7 
August -.. 71.2 | 49.9) 60.6] 88.5 25/28 | 87.4 6/87 | 51.1] 141.9 20/17 | 27:1 9/99 | 284.8 
September 75.7 | 54.8 | 65.3 | 95.2 16/12 | 40.7 1/96 | 54.5| 155.5 26/03 | 30.4 1/89 | 287.8 
October .. 79.7 | 59.9 | 65.8 | 101.4 18/93 | 43.3 3/99 | 58.1| 157.4 31/18 | 34.9 8/89 | 255.2 
November. . 82.8 | 64.2 | 73.5 | 106.1 18/13 | 48.5 2/05 | 57.6| 162.3 7/89 | 38.8 1/05 | 247.5 
December .. 85.1 | 67.5 | 76.3} 105.9 26/93 | 56.4 18/12 | 49.5] 161.7 27726 | 49:1 3/94 | 242.3 
Averages 78.1 | 59.7 | 68.9 — — — = — 2654.9 
Year { Extremes mot ee tt 108.6 36.1 (d) | 72.8} 166.4 23.9 e) 
14/1/02 - 10/1/17 | 11/7/90 


(a) 10 and 11/04. 


(b) 9/96 and 5/03. 


(c) 12/94 and 2/96. 


(d) 12/7/94 and 2/7/96. 


Homipity, RarnraLt, anD Drew. 


(e) Total for year. 


/ Yavow: | Rel. Hum, (%) Rainfall (inches). Dew. 
| (inches). ; . 
Month, | eet BS, 3m = ¥ $s 
efjgd| a ga ge aeg| $5 a $2. 
é e|1sa|™s €| $8 | ga 3 £9 gs PAs By 
o|fe/HalAs| Sslare| es Ss SAA A 
No. of yrs. over which | ” ” 
observation extends = #e +4 = 78 » bs | e | 60 43 
January -. | 0.639} 66 79 53 6.47 14 | 27.72 1895 | 0.32 1919 | 18.31 21/ 
February .. - | 0.650} 69 | 82 | 55 | 631] 14 | 40:39 1893 | 0.58 1849 | 8/36 16/03 i 
March - | 0.615} 72 85 56 5.75 15 | 34.04 1870 | Nil 1849 11.18 14/08 11.2 
April «* 10.525 | |. ‘72 80 60 3.77 12 | 15.28 1867:] 0.05 1897 4.97 19/28! 13.6 
May «e.|) O428i (78 85 61 2.77, 10 | 18.85 1876 | Nil 1846 5.62 9/79} 14.9 
June - | 0.3859) 74 84 67 2.78 8 | 14.03 1873 | Nil 1847 6.01 9/93} 128 
July -. | 0.828] 72 81 61 2.24 8 8.46 1889 | Nil 1841 3.54 (c 14.3 
August .. . | 0.850} 69 80 56 2.05 7 | 14.67 1879 | Nil (a) 4.89 12/87} 12.8 — 
Septemlher we | 0.412 f° 64 76 | 47 2.01 8 5.43 1886 | 0.10 1907 2.46 2/94] 12.4 
October .. 0.475 | 60 72 48 2.56 9 9.99 1882 | 0.14 1900 3.75 3/27] 110 — 
November. . 0.549 | 59 72 45 3.71 10 | 12.41 1917] Nil 1842 4.46 16/86 7A 
December .. 0.600 | 62 69 51 4.90 12 | 13.99 1910 | 0.85 1865 6.60 28/71 6.8 
Totals ar} — — _ — | 45.82] 127 —_ —_— _ . 
Year { averai 0.494; 68 | — | — — — | — _ — a 
Extremes .. _- — | 8 | 45 — — | 40.39 2/93) Nil (6) | 18.31 — 
21/1/87 


(a) 1862, 1869, 1880, 


(b) March, May, June, July, August, and N ovember, Various years, 


, 


(c)15/76 and 16/89, 


a: 


CLIMATE AND METEOROLOGY OF AUSTRALIA, 25 
CLIMATCLOGICAL DATA—SYDNEY, NEW SCUTH WALES. 
Lat. 33° 52’ S., Lone. 151° 12’ E. Hetcut asove M.S.L., 138 Fr. 
BaRoMeErer, WIND, Evaporation, Ligutnine, CLoups, anp CLEaR Days. 
Ss, ae 
gee Wind.* oa 2a 
Sdn? - Tze —| 88 3: Adal. 
Month eacee | Greatest. | Mea | ge | fe pee g 
onth. ped Bu ‘S Ao, G3) 2 
ae 858 2 | Numberof | yey Total | Prevailing] Tse As 4% 3 2 
eaevgs| Miles in Miles. | Direction.| 25 | 22 | 888) og 
a 585s One Day. Bere. oS om | SO6] oF 
AsSHcde S (Ibs.) SSs| 24 |Asa!| 4A 
No. of yrs. over which ‘ 
observation extends “1 eg Meets 83 : 63 63 oBeky ‘ 50 70 68 19 
January ~|--e9.807) 627. 8/93 | 0.27 | 7,078 | ENE | 5.350| 48] 58 | 5a. 
February .. ar 29.942 697 12/69 | 0.24 6,068 | ENB 4,193 | 4.3 | 5.9 5.4 
March... = 30.011 754. 20/70 | 0.19 5,899 ENE 3.616] 4.1 | 5.5 6.0 
April Fs, 30.071 642 6/82 | 0.17 5,359 Ww 2.585| 3.8 | 5.0 7.4 
May 30.078 682 6/98 | 0.17 5,554 Ww 1.820) 31 | 4.8 7.6 
June 30.061 642 = 13/08 | 0.21 5,958 Ww 1.430| 21 | 4.8 9.0 
July : 30.071 744. 17/79 | 0.20 6,150 Ww 1.529} 2.3 | 4.4 | 10.1 
August. 30.070 649 22/72 | 0.19 5,933 Ww 1.910 | 3.2 | 4.0 | 10.7 
September 7 30.008 771 6/74 | 0.22 6,189 Ww 2.688 | 4.0 | 4.3 9.7 
October .. we 29.966 741 4/72 |. 0.25 6,771 ENE 3.887| 4.8 | 4.9 74 
November. . =. 29.939 583 12/87 | 0.25 6,609 ENED 4.595 | 5.4 | 5.5 6.1 
December .. = 29.881 750 3/84 | 0.26 6,981 ENE 5.368 | 5.7 | 5.6 5.3 
Totals = — — a = = 38.971 | 47.6 | — | 89.8 
Year < Averages .. 29.999 = 2 6,212 W — —_— 5.0 — 
Extremes .. — 771 = 6/9/74 — = = — = = = 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). © Temperature (Fahr.). ba ¢ 
Month. ae af 
Mean |Mean £8 Highest Lowest s 
Max.| Min, |Mean.| Highest. Lowest. | 4) in Sun. on Grass. | StZ 
No. of yrs. over which 
observation extends a 7 x ee if ss 71 = 68 71 9+ < 
January _ | 78.4 | 64.9 | 71.6} 108.5 13/96 | 51.2 14/65 | 57.3 164.3 26/16) 43.7 6/25 | 231.3 
February .- ** | 77:71 65.0 | 71.3 | 107.8 8/26 | 49.3 28/63 | 58.5 |161.2 8/26| 43.4 25/91 | 196.5 
March... ** | 75°7 | 62.9 | 69.3| 102.6 3/69 | 48.8 14/86 | 53.8 |158.3 10/26] 39.9 17/13 | 200.6 
April ** | 77/4] 58.1 | 64.7) 91.0 20/22 | 44.6 27/64 | 46.4 [144.1 10/77) 33.3 24/09 177.6 
May | 65.5 |52.1|58.8| 86.0 1/19 | 40.2 22/59 | 45.8 |129.7 1/96| 29.3 25/17 | 169.9 
June 61.1| 48.3| 54.7] 79.8 2/23 | 38.0 5/20 | 41.8 |125.5 2/23) 28.1 24/11 | 160.1 
July 59.6 | 45.9 | 52.7| 78.3 22/26 | 35.9 12/90 | 42.4 124.7 19/77] 24.0 4/93 | 190.5 
August .. 62.7| 47.5 | 55.1 | 82.0 31/84 | 36.8 3/72 | 45.2 149.0 30/78) 26.1 4/09 | 218.7 
September 67.0 | 51.4| 59.2] 92.3 27/19 | 40.8 18/64 | 51.5 |142.2 12/78) 30.1 17/05 | 220.3 
October 713 | 55.8 | 63.6| 98.9 19/98 | 42.2 6/27 | 56.7 |151.9 30, 31/14) 32.7 9/05 | 238.6 
November. . 74:4 | 59.6 | 67.0 | 102.7 21/78 | 45.8 1/05 | 56.9 |158.5 28/99) 36.0 6/06 234.4 
December . . 77'9,| 62.9 | 70.1| 107.5 31/04 | 48.4 3/24 | 59.1/164.5 27/89) 41.4 3/24 219.8 
Averages 70.2 | 56.2 | 63.2 —_— = 2458.3 
Year eed —|— |-— 5 5.9 72.6 |164.5 y (a) 
13/1/96 12/7/90 27/12/89 4/7/93 
(a) Total for year. 
Humipity, RatinFALL, AND DEw. 
Ss Yavour | Rel. Hum. (%) Rainfall (inches). Dew. 
Gnches). | 5 
Month 2 |S pw 3m b 2 3 
onth. A vafnagai, age | be | a 
2 B : Z| 
gf|gd/ad/ed| gelaee] ge | He | #88 | 28 
Balsa HS 3s | S53 |Sse oa ss 38a SA 
2 i eae ee 
No. of yrs. over which 1 
observation extends 71 71 71 71 71 71 71 71 71 7 
January .- .. | 0.546] 67 78 58 3.61 14 | 15.26 1911 | 0.32 1929 | 7.08 13/11 1.3 
February .. ** |0.564| 71 | 81 | 59 | 4.83] 14 | 18.56 1873 | 0.34 1902 8.90 25/73 | 2.3 
- March ahs = 0629) 172 85 62 4.97 15 | 18.70 1870 | 0.42 1876 | 6.52 9/13 3.9 
April stad .. | 0.446) 76 87 63 5.52 13 | 24.49 1861 | 0.06 1868 | 7.52 29/60 6.2 
May a 0.358] 78 90 63 5.22 15 | 23.03 1919 | 0.18 1860 | 8.36 28/89 6.8 
June ma 0.299 | 77 89 68 4.75 12 | 16.30 1885 | 0.19 1904 | 5.17 16/84 6.0 
July +; 0.2741 76 | 88 | 63 | 4.80] 12 ; 18.21 1900 | 0.12 1862 | 5.72 28/08 | 6.2 
August .. 0.291} 72 84 56 2.96 11 | 14.89 1899 | 0.04 1885 | 5.33 2/60 5.8 
September 0.333] 66 79 49 2.80 12 | 14.05 1879 | 0.08 1882 | 5.69 16 /79 4.2 
October .. 0.3879 | 62 77 46 2.92 12 | 11.14 1916] 0.21 1867 | 6.37 13/02 3.0 
November. . 0.444 | 63 79 42 2.82 12 9.89 1865 | 0.07 1915 | 4.23 19/00 2.5 
December .. 0.502} 64 77 62 2.82 13 | 15.82 1920 | 0.23 1913 | 4.75 13/10 1.8 
e- Totals oi Nee — | — | — | 47.52} 155 _ — = 50.0 
Averages .- |0.400| 69 | — | — —_ oe “= oe era oo 
“aad { Averezes et POO eis i) Se ae 24.400 04 0 — 
= 4/1861 8/1885 25/2/73 


/. 


_ September, 
faulty. exposure 


* Early records revised during 1929. Values for period 
4885-March, 1913, reduced 10 per cent. 


of instrument. 


1867-September, 1885, 
+ From 1921 only; previo 


reduced 20 per cent. ; for period 


us records discarded owing to 


26 Cuapter II.—PuysioGRaPHy. 
CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—MELBOURNE, VICTORIA. 
Lat. 37° 49’ S., Lona. 144° 58’ E. Hureut asove M.S.L., 115 Fr. 
BAROMETER, WIND, Evaporation, Liaurnrna, CLouDSs, AND CLEAR Days. 
= a, ei ; e3 
a cea Wind. of 2fd 
gdozsa; | 23 [2 | Beal 8 
Sra eb AS | eat Mean a5 @ 80 Fite < 
Month, Bagh oe | N abe 8 ¢ |Hourly} qota; | Prevailing a B= |Ag 4332/5 
Se, een A) “Milesin. | Pres | wiites, | Direction. PES 3Elg e qj = 2 
Hoe EB S| sure. "sa SA'S | om] ZOg) s 
Sa Gen} 088 DAY: Miia) 9am. 38pm) S38 |Sal sale 
No. of yrs. over which : el 
observation extends 72 ; 56 56 : 56 ~ 56 57 22 72 22 
January 29.910 583. 10/97 | 0.27 | 7,099| SW SE 6.467| 2.0 | 5.0 | 7.3 
February .. 29.959 566 8/68 | 0.22 | 6144; SW SE | 5063/26] 50 | 7.0 
March 30.032 | 677 9/81 | 0.20 | 6,115 | SW SE 4.000} 1.6] 5.5 5.4 
April 30.105 | 597 7/68 | 0.18 | 5,548; SW NW | 2.412)0.9] 58 | 4.7 
May 30.102 693 12/65} 0.18 | 5,708; NW NE | 1.484/0.6] 65 | 32 
June 30.077 761 13/76| 0.22 | 6103/ NW NE | 1.103]0.6] 66 | 2.5 
July 30.089 755 8/74 | 6.21 6,187 | NW NE 1.07410.5| 6.3 3.0 
August... 30.065 | 637  14/75| 0.24 | 6597| NW NE | 1.486/1.0] 63 | 30 
September 29.996 | 617 11/72] 0.26 | 6,743| NW SW | 2.319] 1.4] 61° | 3.3 
October 29.963 899 5/66 | 0.27 | 7,066] SW NwW | 3.377120] 60 | 35 
November. . 29.949 | 734 18/66] 0.27 | 6801} SW SE | 4.576/2.5] 5.9 |°3/6 
December .. 29.897 655 1/75 | 0.28 | 7,236 | SW SE | 5.807120] 5.6 } 4a 
Totals — —_ a _ — 
Year { Averages 30.012 — ' | 0.23 | 6445 | SW NW yi es oe 
Extremes .. | — | 899 5/10/66 | — — ! — = bt 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). 2 Temperature (Fahr.). 3 , 
Month. ~ a g, a 
Mean |Mean |, Highest bay: t € a Highest Lowest 8 3 q 
Max.| Min. (-°22 BREE ale aaa Si in Sun. on Grass. | Ste 
No. of yrs. over which rye 7, 
observation extends _ 74 | 74") 74 74 74 74 70 70 48 
Jaauary .. . | 78.1 | 56.8 | 67.4| 111.2 14/62 | 42.0 28/85 | 69.2| 178.5 14/62 | 30.2 28/85 | 963. 
February . | 78.0| 57.2 | 67.6] 109.5 7/01 | 40.2 24/24 | 69.3| 167.5 15770 30.9 6/on 340.9 
March . | 74.4 | 54.7 | 64.5 | 105.5 2/93 | 37.1 17/84 | 68.4| 164.5 1/68 | 28.9 (b) 205.9 
April . | 68.2 | 50.8| 59.5] 94.0 (a) 34,8 24/88 | 59.2| 152.0 8/61 | 25.0 23/97 | 162.9 
May . | 61.4| 46.7 | 54.1] 83.7 7/05 | 29.9 29/16 | 53.8| 142.6 2/59 | 21.1 26/16 | 138.7 
June - | 58.8 | 44.0 | 50.4| 72.2 1/07 | 28.0 11/66 | 44.2| 129.0 11/61 | 19.9 30/29 | 111.9 
July . | 55.6 | 41.8 | 48.7] 69.3 22/26 | 27.0 21/69 | 42.3] 125.8 27/80 | 20.5 12/03 | 108.3 
August - | 58.7 | 43.4 | 51.0 | 77.0 20/85 | 28.3 11/63 | 48.7| 137.4 29/69 | 21:3 14/02 | 155.6 
September . | 62.6 | 45.7 | 54.1| 88.6 28/28 | 31.1 16/08 | 57.5| 142.1 20/67 | 22:8 8/18 | 172.2 
October - | 67.1] 48.3 | 57.7) 98.4 24/14 | 32.1 3/71 | 66.3] 154.3 28768 | 24:8 22/18 | 204.3 
November. . - | 71.4] 51.3 | 61.3] 105.7 27/94 | 36.5 2/96 | 69.2| 159.6 29/65 | 24.6 2706 | 239.4 
December . . . | 75.4 | 54.3 | 64.8] 110.7 15/76 | 40.0 4/70 | 70.7| 170.3 20769 | 33.2 1/04| 251.4 
Averages 67.3 | 49.6 | 58.4 _ —_ _ — 
Year | Extremes A oe men IS 27.0 178.5 19.9 myer 
14/1/62 21/7/69 14/1/62 30/6/29 
(a) 6/1865 and 17/1922. (b) 17/1884 and 20/1897. (ce) Total for year. 
Houmipity, RAInFALL, anD Drew. 
pemes Rel. Hum. (%) Rainfall (inches), Dew. 
(inches). ; rj 
Month, =3 Bib |S a 2b > 2 sé 
siladidalbal glade) 92 | 32 | Be, 13 
3|3a| ¢¢ a3 34 2a 855 2 
So |so/HS| 85] 38 |gy 3s Sa 544 A 
No. of yrs. over which 
observation extends 22 | 22 | 22 | 22 | 74 74 74 74 7 22 
January .. .. | 0.382] 58 | 65 | 50 | 1.92 8 | 5.68 1904 | 0.04 IB" 
; : i 1878 | 2. | 
ebruary 1: ++ [0-18] 62 | 99 | 48 | 175 | 7 | 624 1904] 0.08 i870 S37 4B/io| se 
= 2 MNS ‘ 50 1911] 0.18 18591355 5/19; 7: 
April! #25, -. |0.333| 71 | 78 | 66 | 218 | 11 | 6-71 1901! Ni 1 : y aa 
May  .. —-.. | 0.812] 78 | 86 | 71 | 216 | 13 | 4'31 1862 | 0.45 1901 | vee eet | Be 
June . 10.2771 83 89 76 | 2.04 lt 151 ts ad 1901 | 1.85 7/91 9.2 
July : |0.262| 82 | 86 | 76 | 184] 14 | 702 1801 |on7 tone | dct 21/04) 8.6 
August .. . |0.267| 76. | 82 | 70 | 1.86] 14 | 404 1994 0.48 toot | a ee 
September ‘ }o:280| 68 | 76 | 60 | 240 | 44 | $98 3924) o 1903 | 1.94 26/24] 82 
Deane 0-300 | 62 | o7 | eo | rag | 2d | 788 i916 0.52 1907 | 2.62 12780) 6.4 
November. . :: |0:329| 60 | 69 | 52 | 9:92 | 11 | 671 i016 | oe teat | 3:00 17/69). 5.7 
; ‘ 0.2 
December . . .. |0.871| 68 | 69 | 51 | 296) 9 | 718 i863 | o> 1904 2.6 28/07 17 
Ss eS ee eee . I 
Totals oe | — | i op, = es = 
Year { Avertees «ot O8O6:| C8 eer tee pon ae 32 Zz &, 72.7 
Extremes .« | — | — | 89 | 48.) — | — | 7/98 9/1916) nn 4/1998 | 9.55 6/3/19 |» a 
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CLIMATOLOGICAL DATA—HOBART, TASMANIA. 
Lat. 42° 53’ S., Lona. 147° 20’ E. Hetaur asove M.S.L., 177 Fr. 
BAROMETER, Winn, Evaporation, Ligntnrne, Curoups, AnD CLEAR Days. 


i] 
See rep 5 =a 
nd “e Wind. 5 
cat et i ee * re 288 
eS cEes “Mean 22 | By gael 3 
iA ce ea ~) r 
ood at Bei gas x ete Me Hourly | potat Prevailing | Be: Ag B85 
So j ae Pres- ; Directio: } SS ere 2S alse. 
enpoasé Miles in ware. pobiiles. ne | €B8| cS! g2 4) oe 
= a, 5 cS) : Tis loos 
Asssen| Me Pay. | dbs.) Gam. 3pm. | Sy8 |S Seclga 
0. of yrs. over which : 
bservation extends 45 19 19 19 24 | 10" | 295 e723 
muary .. =, 29.828 500 30/16 | 0.19 | 5,981 |NNW&N SE 4.879|0.9| 6.0 | 2.5 
sbruary a “5 29.919 605 4/27 | 0.15 4,739 N 8B 3.690 | 1.2| 6.0 2.5 
arch m3 cat 29.942 443 19/27 0.13 4,927 |N&NNW SH 3.040 | 1.3] 5.9 2.4 
pril on bi 29.964 533. “27/26 | 0.14 4,929 NtoNW NW&SH 2.047|0.7| 6.1 1.6 
ay 3% a 29.985 423 15/27 0.12 4,787 NWtoN NtoNw 1.420/}0.5) 6.1 2.2 
ine 3 a oat 29.953 569 =.27/20 0.13 4,642 | NW & NNW NtoN W 0.925| 0.6) 6.1 2.2 
uly ie aes 29.927 489 22/29} 0.13 4,866 | NNW & NW NtoNW 0.95210.5) 5.8 2.2 
august .. oe 29.923 612 19/26; 0.14 5,079 |N&NNW NENW 1.308|}0.5| 5.9 21 
ptember oe 29.847 516 26/15 | 0.19 5,669 | NNW&N NW&SE 2.020/0.8}] 6.1 1.5 
ctober .. ae 29.824 461 8/12 | 0.20 6,051 N SE 3.123|0.7| 6.3 1.3 
ovember.. an 29.805 508 18/15 | 0.19 5,802 N SH 8.992; 0.9] 6.4 1.5 
ecember . . an 29.806 486 30/20 0.18 5,729 N SE 4.549} 1.0] 6.3 11 
Totals a — = —_ _ sy 31.945| 9.6] — |23.1 
ear < Averages .. 29.894 = 0.16 5,267 | NtoNW SE&NW peer =| 6:0 — 
Extremes .. — 612 19/8/26 — — eS — — — — 
TEMPERATURE AND SUNSHINE. 
Mean Tempera- Extreme Shade Extreme 
ture (Fahr.). Temperature (Fahr.). ) Temperature (Fahr.). so 
: as 3 
Month. | | 2 fp A aa 
Mean|Mean | aie Highest Lowest S 
Max.) Min. Mean; Highest. Lowest. Bc in Sun. on Grass. Sm E 
No. of yrs. over which 5 
prerccation extends 59 ore 59 83 m 83 , 83 42 62 35 
_ January .. we | #102) 62,9) 62-21 105.0 (a) 40.0 3/72 | 65.0 | 160.0 (b) 30.6 19/97 | 215.1 
February .. _. | 71.3 | 53.3 | 62.3 | 104.4 12/99 | 39.0 20/87 | 65.4) 165.0 24/98 | 28.3 —/87 180.2 
March ae .. | 67.9 | 50.8 | 59.4 99.0 —/61 | 35.2 31/26 | 63.8] 150.0 3/05 | 27.5 30/02 177.2 
April ais ae 2.7 | 47.7 | 55.2} 90.0 1/56 |. 30.0 25/56 | 60.0 | 142.0 18/93 | 25.0 —/86 141.0 
May As .. | 57.8] 43.7 | 50.5 77.8 6/21 | 29.2 20/02 | 48.6} 128.0 (c) 20.0 19/02 132.1 
June 5 .. | 52.8] 41.0 | 46.9 75.0 7/74 | 28.0 22/79 | 47.0 | 122.0 12/94 | 21.0 6/87 105.4 
_ July a4 .. | 52.0 | 89.4} 45.7 72.0 22/77 | 27.0 18/66 | 45.0 | 121.0 12/93 | 18.7 16/86 | 124.3 
August .. .. | 55.0 | 41.0 | 48.0 77.0 3/76 | 30.0 10/73 | 47.0 | 129.0 —/87 | 20.1 7/09 146.5 
September .. | 58.8} 43.2 | 51.0 81.7 23/26 | 30.0 12/41 | 51.7| 188.0 23/93 | 18.3 16/26 148.6 
October .. .. | 62.6 | 45.5 | 54.0 92.0 24/14 | 32.0 12/89 | 60.0} 156.0 9/93 | 23.8 (d) 171.9 
- November. . .. | 66.0 | 48.2:| 57.1 98.0 23/88 | 35.2 5/13 | 62.8) 154.0 19/92] 26.0 1/08 | 201.9 a 
December. . _. | 69.2 | 51.2 | 60.2| 105.2 30/97 | 38.0 18/06 | 67.2 | 157.0 30/18 | 27.2 —/86 | 200.5 
; Year {Averages .. | 62.2) 46.5 | 54.4 = = — — — 1944.7 
Extremes .. | — =. — | 105.2 27.0 78.2 | 165.0 18.3 
30/12/97 18/7/66 24/2/98 | 16/9/26 


(a) 27/49 and 1/00. (6) 5/86 and 13/05. (c) —/89 and —/93. (d) 1/86 and —/99. —_(e) Total for year. 
Humipity, RAInFALL, AND DEw. 


Vapour Rel. Hum. (%) Rainfall (inches). Dew. 
Pressure 
(inches). E as 
B/S 25 Db Cy} 
ins ah aetikeberh bad moe reouheots. =a Ze. | 28 
g5|22)38/62| 28/265) 28 ae son | ge 
so |H0/Ha/He|] 32/36 os Aa 64a aA 
No. of yrs. over which 87 
observation extends 43) 48 | 48 ‘ 43 86 87 87 63 20 
January .. 0.336) 59 72 47 1.87 10 5.91 1893 | 0.03 1841] 2.96 30/16 0.6 
February .. 0.356 | 63 77 53 1.47 9 9.15 1854 |0.13 1847 | 4.50 27/54a 1.6 
March a3 0.382 | 67 77 58 1.68 10 7.60 1854 | 0.02 1843 | 2.79 5/19. 4.8 
April a5 0.3800 |. 72 84 58 1.91 1) 6.50 1909 | 0.07 1904] 5.02 20/09 9.5 
May bid 0.268 | 77 89 65 1.89 13 6.37 1905 10.10 1843 | 3.22 14/58) 12.7 
June on 0.241| 80 91 68 2.23 14 8.15 1889 | 0.24 1852] 4.11 13/89 8.7 
July a 0.231 | . 81 94 72. Zak 15 6.02 1922 | 0.30 1850} 2.51 18/22 8.6 
A (5 reel 0.238 | 75 92 64 1.82 14 | 10.16 1858 | 0.28 1854 | 4.35 12/58 8.7 
September 6.256] 68 85 60 2.09 15 7.14 1844 | 0.40 1847 | 2.75 18/44 4.6 
October .. .. | 0.273] 64 73 51 2.28 15 6.67 1906 | 0.26 1850 | 2.58 4/06 2.8 
November. . .. | 0.294| 59 72 50 2.47 14 8.94 1849 | 0.16 1868 | 3.97 7/49 1.2 
December .. 5 MUNOBLO LST 67 45 2.02 12 9.00 1875 | 0.11 1842) 2.82 21/29 0.8 
; { Brom oy ey eS a eS eee ale Le ag aa 64.6 
| Year 4 Averages .. | 0.284] 67 | — | ~] — =] a = a — 
i — — 94 45 —_— _- 10.16 C.02 5.02 —_ 
; eae j 8/1858 3/1843 20/4/09 
~ 4 — 
I (a) 4.18 on 28/54 also. 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Scheme of Parliamentary Government. 


1, General—aA brief account of the general legislative powers of the Commonwealth 
and States is given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 13, pp. 927 
to 951, and No. 22, page 64). It is not proposed to repeat this information in the 
present issue. 


2. Powers and Functions of the Governor-General and of the State Governors.— 
A detailed statement of the powers and functions of the Governor-General and of the 
State Governors will be found in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, 
pp. 78 to 80), but considerations of space preclude the repetition of this information in 
the present volume, 


3. Governor-General and State Governors.—The present Governor-General is the 
Right Honourable Joun Lawrence, Baron SToneHAvEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., D.S.0. He 
assumed office on the 8th October, 1925, 


The following is a list of the Governors of the various States of the Commonwealth :— 
New South Wales ... Air Vice-Marshal Sir Pattie Wootcorr Gamn, G.B.E., 


K.C.B., D.S.O. 

Victoria .. -- Lieut.-Colonel the Rt. Hon. ArrHuR HErBert TENNYSON, 
Baron Somers, K.C.M.G., D.S.O., M.C. 

Queensland .. Lieut.-General Str Toomas Herrsert JoHn CHAPMAN 


Goopwin, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


South Australia .. Brigadier-General Str ALEXANDER GorE ARKWRIGHT 
Horez-Rutuven, V.C., K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 


Western Australia .. Colonel Srr Wiuti1am Roser Campion, K.C.M.G., 
D.S.O. 


Tasmania -» Captain Sir Jamus O’Grapy, K.C.M.G., O.B.E., J.P. 


4. The Cabinet and Executive Government.—(i) General. In both the Commonwealth 
and the State Legislatures the forms of government have been founded on their prototypes 
in the Imperial Government, and the relations established between the Ministry and the 
representatives of the people are in accordance with those prevailing in Great Britain. 
The executive powers in the Commonwealth are vested in the Governor-General in 
Council, and in the State Governments in the Governor in Council. The Executive 
Council in the Commonwealth and in the majority of the States is practically co-extensive 
with a group of departmental chiefs, who are usually spoken of as the Cabinet, and who 
change with the rise and fall of party majorities. In the Commonwealth Government, 
however, as well as in the States of Victoria and Tasmania, the Cabinet on leaving office 
remain members of the Executive Council, though they no longer attend its meetings, and 
it is in fact an essential feature of the Cabinet system of Government that they should not 
do so, except to assist the Governor in transacting purely formal business, or to advise on 
non-political questions. 
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(ii) The Hxecutive Council. This body is composed of the Governor and the Ministers 
of State holding office for the time being. The latter are sworn both as Executive Coun- 
cillors and as Ministers controlling the different administrative departments. It should 
be observed that all persons living who have held Ministerial office under former Govern- 
ments are also technically members of the Executive Council, and are thus liable to be 
specially summoned for attendance at meetings of that body. The meetings are official - 
in character; they are presided over by the Governor-General (or Governor) and are 
attended by the clerk, who keeps a formal record of the proceedings. At these meetings 
the decisions of the Cabinet are put into official form and made effective, appointments 
are confirmed, resignations accepted, proceedings ordered, and notices and regulations 
published. 


(iii) The Appointment of Ministers and of Hxecutine Councillors. Although it is 
technically possible for the Governor to make and unmake cabinets at his pleasure, under 
all ordinary circumstances his apparent liberty in choosing his Executive Council is 
virtually restricted by the operatidn of constitutional machinery. When a Ministry is 
defeated in Parliament or at the polls, the procedure both in the Commonwealth and the 
State Parliaments generally, though not invariably, follows that prevailing in the 
Imperial Parliament. The customary procedure in connexion with the resignation or 
acceptance of office by a Ministry is described fully in previous issues of the Year Book. 
(See No. 6, page 942.) 


(iv) Ministers in Upper or Lower Houses. * The subjoined table shows the number 
_ of Ministers with seats in the Upper or Lower Houses of each Parliament in May, 1930. 


AUSTRALIAN PARLIAMENTS—MINISTERS IN UPPER OR LOWER HOUSES, 
1930. 


=a ae] | 
| 


Ministers with Seats in— | C’wealth.| N.S.W. Vict. | Q’iand, | S. Aust. iw. Aust.) Tas. | Total. 


; | 
The Upper House .. | 2 3 SE | | 1 ] 13 
The Lower House .. | 11 jh Nein Shi Siena! 4 | a | 6 57 
Pol alasteh| pte east ae ae a 
Total - .. ce 13 Lie ecpaty dung Hee be aitg ce BE ak RG 
} | 


(v) The Cabinet. (a) General. The meetings of this body are private and delibera- 
tive. The actual Ministers of the day are alone present, no records of the meetings 
transpire, and no official notice is taken of the proceedings. The members of the Cabinet, 
being the leaders of the party in power in Parliament, control the bent of legislation, and 
must retain the confidence of the people and also of the Governor-General (or Governor), 
to whom they act as an advising body. They also in effect wield, by virtue of their seats 
on the Executive Council, the whole executive force of the community. In summoning, 
proroguing, or dissolving Parliament, the Governor-General (or Governor) is usually 
guided by the advice tendered him by the Cabinet, though legally in no way bound te 


accept such advice. 


(b) Commonwealth Ministers of State. A statement showing the names of Ministers 
of State who have held office from the inauguration of the Commonwealth Government 
to 1925 will be found in Official Year Book No. 18, pages 82 and 83, but considerations 
of space preclude its inclusion in the present issue. 


(c) State Ministries. A list of the members of the Ministry in each State in May, 
1930, will be found in § 3 of this chapter. 
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5. Number and Salary of Members of the Legislatures.—The following table shows 
the number and annual salary of members in each of the legislative chambers in May, 
1930 :— k 


MEMBERS OF COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PARLIAMENTS, AND ANNUAL 
SALARIES, 1930. 


l l 
Members in— | C’wealth, | N.S.W. Vict. | Q’land. s Aust. |W. Aust.| Tasmania. | Total. 
MEMBERS. 
Upper House .. 36 O26 Sao) 20 | . 30 | 18 | 231 
a 76 | 90 65 | 72 | 46 «50 30 | 429 
he arra sokior= bd erat 
j 
Total ©.) 112°) "18s" P99” Pra eg) Bo 48 | 660 
ANNUAL SALARY. 
£ £ £ gra ghed 2 2 £64 
Upper House .. | 1,000 2. 200 | (a) 400 600 | 370-500 
Lower House .. | 1,000 744 500 500 400 | 600 400-500 | 
| 


(a) Council abolished in 1922. 


The use of the expressions ‘‘ Upper House”’ and “‘ Lower House” in the above 
statement, though not justified constitutionally, is convenient, inasmuch as the legislative 
chambers are known by different names in the Commonwealth and in some of the States. 


6. Enactments of the Parliament.—In the Commonwealth, all laws are enacted in 
the name of the Sovereign, the Senate, and the House of Representatives. The subjects 
with respect to which the Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to make laws 
are enumerated in the Constitution Act. In the States, laws are enacted in the 
name of the Sovereign by and with the consent of the Legislative Council (except 
in Queensland) and Legislative Assembly or House of Assembly. The Governor-General 
or the State Governor acts as Viceroy as regards giving the Royal assent to or vetoing 
Bills passed by the Legislatures, or reserving them for the special consideration of the 
Sovereign. In the States, the Councils and Assemblies are empowered generally, subject 
to the Commonwealth Constitution, to make laws in and for their respective States, in 
all cases whatsoever. Subject to certain limitations, they may alter, repeal, or vary 
their Constitution. Where a law of a State is inconsistent with a law of the Common- 
wealth the latter prevails, and the former is, to the extent of the inconsistency, invalid. 


§ 2. Parliaments and Elections. 


1. Qualifications for Membership and for Franchise.—The conspectus in § 4 of 
“* General Government ”’ in Year Book No. 13 contains particulars, as in 1920, relating to 
the legislative chambers in the Commonwealth and State Parliaments, and shows 
concisely the qualifications necessary for membership and for the franchise in each House. 
(These are, in the main, applicable in 1930, but it must be remembered that Queensland 
abolished the Upper House in 1922). It has further to be remembered that in 1925 
the Commonwealth Parliament passed an Act removing the disqualification on racial 
grounds from (a) natives of British India and (6) persons who have become naturalized. 
Disqualification of persons otherwise eligible, either as members or voters, 
on the usual grounds of being of unsound mind or attainted of treason, being convicted 
of certain offences, and, as regards membership, on the grounds of holding a place of 
profit under the Crown, being pecuniarily interested in a Government contract except 
as a member of an incorporated company of more than twenty-five persons, or being 
an undischarged bankrupt. 


is generally 
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2. The Federal Government.—The Senate consists of 36 members, six being returned 
by each of the original federating States. Members of this Chamber are elected for a 
term of six years, but by a provision in the Constitution half the members retire at the 
end of every third year, although they are eligible for re-election. In accordance with 
the Constitution, the total number of members of the House of Representatives must be 
as nearly as possible double that of the Senate. In the House of Representatives the 
States are represented on a population basis, and the numbers stand at present as follows : 
—New South Wales, 28; Victoria, 20; Queensland, 10; South Australia, 7; Western 
Australia, 5; Tasmania, 5; Northern Territory, 1—total, 76. The Constitution provides 
for a minimum of five members for each original State. Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are elected for the duration of the Parliament, which is limited to three years, 
In elections for Senators, the whole State constitutes the electorate. For the purposes 
of elections for the House of Representatives, the State is divided into single electorates 
corresponding in number with the number of members to which the State is entitled. 
Members of both Houses are paid at the rate of £1,000 per annum. Further information 
regarding the Senate and the House of Representatives is given in preceding issues. 


3. Federal Elections.—There have been eleven complete Parliaments since the 
inauguration of Federation. The fifth Parliament, which was opened on the 9th July, 
1913, was dissolved on the 30th July, 1914, in somewhat unusual circumstances. Under 
Section 57 of the Constitution, it is provided that, should the Senate fail to pass, or pass 
with amendments, any proposed law previously passed by the House of Representatives, 
and should the latter House, after an interval of three months, again pass the proposed 
law, with or without the amendments of the Senate, and the Senate for a second time 
reject it or pass it with amendments to which the lower House will not agree, then the 
Governor-General may dissolve the two Houses simultaneously. or the first time in 
the history of the Commonwealth this deadlock between the Senate and the House of 
Representatives occurred in the second session of the fifth Parliament, and, in accordance 
with the section of the Constitution referred to above, both Houses were dissolved by the 
Governor-General. The first session of the twelfth Parliament opened on the 20th 
November, 1929. The first meeting at Parliament House, Canberra, was opened by 
H.R.H. the Duke of York on 9th May, 1927. Particulars._regarding Commonwealth 
elections since 1917 may be found in the table given hereunder :-— 


FEDERAL ELECTIONS, 1917 to 1929. 


Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. i ee See 


Date. : 


Males. Fem. | Total. | Males. Fem. | Total. | Males. 


Fem. | Total. 


THE SENATE. 


Ff 


5th May, 1917 .. |1,444,183]1,891,194/2,835,327 1,184,663|1,018,188 2,202,801] 82.03 | 73.18 | 77.69 
18th December) 1919 1,439,818 1,410,044|2,849,862/1,094,534| 938,403/2,032,937| 76.02 | 65.55 | 71.33 
16th December, 1922 |1,494,508/1,487,916)2,982,424| 966,551) 761,695 )1,728,246) 64.67 | 51.19 57.95 
14th November, 1925 |1,656,286/1,645,730/3,302,016 1,515,608)1,499,345 8,014,953) 91.51 | 91.11 | 91 31 
17th November, 1928 |1,723,552 A ah BUA AAA 786 1,617,752 1,606,748 3,224,500| 93.86 | 93.35 | 93.61 


Tur Hovusrt or REPRESENTATIVES. 


(ContTESTED ELECTORATES.) 


} 
if 
1 


‘a | 


5th May, 1917 .. |1,262,527/1,207,938]2,470,465/1,041,552| 892,926 1,934,478 82.50 73.92 | 78.30 
13th cen fey 191 1,395,165 1,367,468] 2,762,633/1,063,029| 914,816)1,977,845 76.19 bape 71.59 
16th December, 1922 |1,396,020|1,378,254|2,774,274| 920,177| 726,686 1,646,863) 65.91 | 52.72 | 59.36 
14th November, 1925 |1,635,842|1,632,897|3,268,739/1,499,006) 1,488,194 2,987,200) 91.63 | 91 14 91 39 
17th November, 1928 |1,450,202/1,463,951|2,914,153/1,362,675)]1,366,137 page aie 93.96 93.32 oe 
12th October, 1929 .. |1,557,525/1,5€0,505/ 3,118,030/1,479,100 1,478,447 | -74 | 94.85 


2,957,547| 94. 
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The percentage of electors who exercised the franchise at each election rose from 
53.04 for the Senate and 55,69 for the House of Representatives in 1901 to 77.69 and 
78.30 respectively in 1917. The next election in 1919 showed a considerable falling off, 
and in 1922 the decrease was still more marked, the respective percentages for that 
year being 57.95 and 59.36, or very little more than those for 1901. Compulsory 
voting was introduced prior to the election in 1925, and an exceedingly heavy vote was 
east in that year. In 1928 the results of the previous election were exceeded, and 
the exceptional average of nearly 94 per cent. of possible votes was recorded for each | 
House. The highest percentage recorded, however, was in respect of the 1929 
House of Representatives election, when 94.85 per cent. of the electors in the contested 
divisions voted. 


4. Federal Referenda.—According to Section 128 of the Constitution, any 
proposed law for the alteration of the Constitution must, in addition to being 
passed by an absolute majority of each House of Parliament, be submitted to 
a referendum of the electors in each State, and must further be approved by 
a majority of the States and of the electors who voted before it can be presented 
for Royal Assent, Several referenda have been held from time to time, but 
in three cases only has any proposed law been assented to by the required 
majority of the electors. A statement dealing with the various referenda up 
to and inclusive of the year 1919, and the voting thereon was given in previous 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, pp. 87 to 89), but space will 
not permit of the incorporation of this information in the present volume. In the 
year 1926 a referendum was held in relation to proposed laws entitled respectively 
‘** Industry and Commerce” and ‘‘ Essential Services.” The result of the voting 
was: Industry and Commerce, votes in favour, 1,247,088; votes not in favour, 
1,619,655. Essential Services, votes in favour, 1,195,502; votes not in favour, 
1,597,793. 


A referendum was taken in 1928 in respect of a proposed law entitled ‘‘ State 
Debts 1928’ and a majority of votes was cast in each State in favour of the proposal, 
the voting for the Commonwealth being as fellows: in favour, 2,237,391; not in favour, 
773,852. 


5. The Parliament of New South Wales.—(i) Constitution. The Legislative 
Council in this State is a nominee chamber, the Legislative Assembly being an 
elective body. Theoretically the Legislative Council may contain an unlimited 
number of members, and the number of members in February, 1930, was ninety- 
three. The tenure of the seat is for life; four-fifths of the members must be 
persons not holding any paid office under the Crown, but this is held not to 
include officers of His Majesty’s sea or land forces on full or half-pay, or retired 
officers on pensions. A Bill for the reconstitution of the Legislative Council is 
to be submitted to a referendum of the electors on a date to be proclaimed. It 
provides that the Council shall consist of sixty members who shall be elected at 
a secret ballot by members of both Houses of Parliament voting as one electoral 
body. The term of service is to be twelve years, one-fourth of the members to 
be elected every three years. The Legislative Assembly consists of ninety members 
elected in single-seat electoral districts, who hold their seats during the existence of the 
Parliament to which they are elected. The duration of Parliament is limited to three 
years. : 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the introduction of responsible government in 
New South Wales there have been twenty-seven complete Parliaments, the first of 
which opened on the 22nd May, 1856, and was dissolved on the 19th December, 
1857, while the twenty-seventh was dissolved on the 7th September, 1927. The 
twenty-eighth Parliament opened on the 3rd November, 1927. ‘The elections of 
1920, 1922, and 1925 were contested on the principle of proportional represen- 
tation, but a reversion to the system of single seats and preferential voting was 
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made at the last appeal to the people. Particulars of voting at elections from 
1917 to 1927 are given below :— 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1917 to 1927. 


Percentage of Electors 


j Electors Qualified to Vote. | Electors who Voted. : who Voted in 
Year. Contested Electorates. 
Mates. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total, Males. | Females.! Total. 


1917 | 574,308 | 535,522 | 1,109,830 | 328,030 | 295,354 | 623,384) 62.40 | 60.57 | 61.52 
1920 | 593,244 | 561,193 | 1,154,437 | 363,115 | 285,594 | 648,709] 61.21 | 50.89 | 56.19 
1922 | 636,662 | 614,361 | 1,251,023 | 466,949 | 408,515 | 875,464] 73.34 | 66.49 | 69.98 
1925 | 678,749 | 660,331 | 1,339,080 | 489,126 | 435,853 | 924,979] 72.06 | 66.00 | 69.07 
1927 | 714,886 | 694,607 | 1,409,493 | (a) (a) |1,150,777| (a) (a) | 82.54 


(a) Not available. 


The principle of one elector one vote was adopted in 3894, and that of compulsory 
enrolment in 1922. 


The franchise was extended to women (Women’s Franchise Act) in 1902, and was 
exercised for the first time at a State election in 1904. 


6. The Parliament of Victoria.—(i) Constitution. Both of the Victorian legis- 
lative chambers are elective bodies, but there is a considerable difference in the number 
of members of each House, as well as in the qualifications necessary for members and 
electors. The number of members in the Upper House in May, 1930, was 34, and in 
the Lower House, 65. In the Legislative Council the tenure of the seat is for six years, 
but one member for each province retires every third year, except in the case of a disso- 
lution, when one-half of the newly-elected members hold their seats for three years only. 
Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected for the duration of Parliament, which 
is limited to three years. An elector for the Legislative Assembly may vote once only, 
plurality of voting having been abolished in 1899; an elector, however, qualified in more 
than one district, may select that for which he desires to record his vote. A preferential 
system of voting (see Year Book No. 6, page 1182) was for the first time adopted in 
Victoria at the election held in November, 1911. 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the introduction of responsible government in 
Victoria there have been twenty-nine complete Parliaments, the first of which opened 
on the 21st November, 1856, and closed on the 9th August, 1859, while the twenty-ninth 
was dissolved on the Ist November, 1929. The thirtieth Parliament was opened on 
the 11th December, 1929. The election for the Legislative Assembly in 1927 was the 
first held since the institution of compulsory voting. Particulars of voting at the 
elections since 1916 are given in the subjoined table :— 


VICTORIAN ELECTIONS, 1916 to 1929. 


LEGisLativE Councit (Last Eviction 1928). 


PE apAiO tie 
Electors Enrolled TLS CtOYe whe Hlectors who 
: i . S Voted i 
Year. Electors Enrolled. Peed gy Voted. oe apt 
Electorates. 
it Gane ~ — = { _ — 
1916 sf te 300,321 92,421 34,853 37.71 
1919 od ae 317,593 133,058 40,393 | - 30.35 
1922 38 Se 353,440 161,731 47,008 29.07 
1925 a ic 399,510 172,875 56,033 32.41 
1928 ae a 444,278 268,164 85,372 31.84 
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VICTORIAN ELECTIONS, 1916 TO 1929—continued. 
LuaGIsLATIvE ASSEMBLY. 
Pepa. = es 

0 y 2 n 

Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted dane aed a Se 
Year. ~ 

Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. 

1917 | 397,585 | 430,645 828,230 | 172,317 | 184,682 | 356,999 | 54.30 | 54.12 | 54.21 
1920 | 418,085 | 450,763 868,848 | 232,604 | 235,621 | 468,225 | 66.23 | 61.38 | 63.70 
1921 | 414,818 | 456,638 871,456 | 167,812 | 158,415 | 326,227 | 61.29 | 53.53 | 57.26 
1924 | 433,357 | 467,070 900,427 | 190,153 | 180,810 | 370,963 | 63.02 | 55.72 | 59.24 
1927 | 480,485 | 512,726 993,211 | 377,941 | 402,458 | 780,399 | 92.02 | 91.51 | 91.76 
1929 | 496,996 | 532,174 | 1,029,170 | 308,532 | 330,836 | 639,368 | 94.11 | 93.36 | 93. 72 


The franchise was extended to women by the Adult Suffrage Act 1908 and voting 
at elections for the Legislative Assembly was made compulsory in 1926. 


7. The Parliament of Queensland.—(i) Constitution. As pointed out previously, 
the Legislative Council in Queensland was abolished in 1922, the date of Royal Assent to 
the Act being the 23rd March. The Legislative Assembly is composed of seventy-two 
members, and the State is divided into that number of electoral districts. A modified 
system of optional preferential voting is in operation in Queensland. (See Year Book 
No. 6, page 1183.) 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the establishment of responsible government in 
Queensland there have been twenty-four complete Parliaments, the first of which opened 
on the 29th May, 1860, and dissolved on the 20th May, 1863, while the twenty-fourth 
Parliament was dissolved on the 11th April, 1929. The first session of the twenty-fifth 
Parliament began on the 20th August, 1929. At the elections held in May, 1915, the 
principle of compulsory voting was introduced for the first time in Australia. Of the 
total number of electors enrolled at the 1929 elections, 90.52 per cent. went to the polls. 
Statistics regarding the last five elections for which details are available are given 
below :— 


QUEENSLAND LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY ELECTIONS, 1918 to 1929. 


Percentage of Electors 
who Voted in 
Contested Electorates, 


Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. 


Year. 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females.) Total. 
1918 | 233,342 | 191,074 424,416 | 176,768 | 163,901 | 340,669 | 75.75 | 85.78 | 80.27 
1920 | 238,750 | 206,931 445,681 | 187,575 | 168,651 | 356,226 | 78.57 | 81.50 | 79.93 
1923 | 257,001 | 219,476 476,477 | 194,287 | 174,980 | 369,267 | 80.72 | 83.96 | 82.23 
1926 | 253,571 | 224,526 478,097 | 209,139 | 191,916 | 401,055 | 89.77 | 90.13 | 89.94 
1929 | 270,327 | 239,672 | 509,999 | 228,601 | 209,647 | 438,248 | 89.69 | 91.45 | 90.52 


The election of 1907 was the first State election in Queensland at which women voted, 
the privilege being conferred under the Elections Acts Amendment Act 1905. 
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8. The Parliament of South Australia—(i) Constitution. In this State there is 
a Legislative Council composed of twenty members and a House of Assembly with forty- 
six members, both chambers being elective. The State is divided into five districts, which 
return four members each to the Legislative Council. For the House of Assembly, eight 
districts return three members each, and eleven districts two members each. 


(ii) Particulars of Hlections. Since the inauguration of responsible government in 
South Australia there have been twenty-six complete Parliaments, the first of which 
was opened on the 22nd April, 1857. The twenty-sixth Parliament opened on the 17th 
May, 1927, and closed on the 20th February, 1930. The first session of the twenty- 
seventh Parliament began on the 27th May, 1930. Particulars of voting at recent elections 
are given below :— 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS, 1918 to 1930. 


| Percentage of Electors 
. Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. who Voted in 
Wess | ; Contested Electorates. 
Males. | Females. | Total, Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. Pemate| Total. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


1918 | 71,510 | 23,461 | 94,971 | 42,987 | 11,800 | 54,787 | 60.11 | 50.30 | 57.69 
1921 | 69,986 | 23,062 | 93,048 | 38,597 | 11,309 | 49,906 | 64.23 | 53.96 | 61.57 
1924 | 67,429 | 22,018 | 89,447 | 36,626 | 10,492 | 47,118 | 65.79 | 54.94 | 63.02 
1927 | 100,376 | 37,395 | 137,771 | 46,686 | 17,742 | 64,428 | 67.55 | 59.91 | 65.26 
1930] (a) (a) 133,274 | (a) | (a) |100,040| (a) | (a) | 75.06 


Hovust or ASSEMBLY. 


1918 | 126,669 | 132,043 | 258,712 | 71,501 | 62,742 | 134,243 | 56.45 | 47.52 | 51.89 
1921 | 134,091 | 137,931 | 272,022 | 91,451 | 77,600 | 169,051 | 70.10 | 57.64 | 63.77 
1924 | 141,944 | 147,899 | 289,843 | 87,712 | 73,453 | 161,165 | 69.65 | 56.05 | 62.71 
1927 | 152,997 | 156,591 | 309,588 | 110,127 | 104,611 | 214,738 | 80.64 | 74.31 | 77.43 
1930} (a) (a) 325,244 | (a) (a) |222,819| (a) | (a) | 71.36 


(a) Not ayailable. 


It is interesting to note that South Australia was the first of the States to grant 
women’s suffrage (under the Constitution Amendment Act 1894), the franchise being 
exercised for the first time at the Legislative Assembly election on the 25th April, 1896. 


9. The Parliament of Western Australia.—(i) Constitution. In this State both 
Chambers are elective. For the Legislative Council there are thirty members, each of 
the ten Provinces returning three members, while the Legislative Assembly is composed 
of fifty members, one member being returned by each of the fifty electoral districts. 
At the expiration of two years from the date of election to a seat in the Legislative Council, 
and every two years thereafter, the junior member for the time being for each province 
retires. Seniority is determined (a) by the date of election, (b) if two or more members are 
elected on the same day, then the junior is the one who polled the least number of votes 
(c) if the election be uncontested, or in case of an equality of votes, then the seniority 
is determined by the alphabetical precedence of surnames and, if necessary, Christian 
names. Members of the Legislative Assembly are elected for three years. 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. Since the establishment of responsible government in 
Western Australia there have been thirteen complete Parliaments, the first of which 
was opened on the 30th December, 1890, while the fouteenth Parliament was elected 
on 12th April, and 10th May, 1930. . The preferential system of voting in use in 
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Western Australia is described in Year Book No. 6, page 1184. Particulars relating 
to the last five Assembly and Council elections for which particulars are available are 
given in the tables below :— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS. 


| Percentage of Flectors 
| who Voted in 
| Contested Electorates. 


| Electors Enrolled. Electors who Voted. 


Year. 


| 
| 

os 

Total. | Males. | Femates Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. 


Males. | Females. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


1920 | 37,137 | 14,900 52,037 | 12,450 | 3,406 | 15,856 | 45.07 | 28.28 | 40.27 
1922 | 40,360 | 14,838 55,198 | 17,524 4,763 | 22,287 | 46.16 | 33.81 | 42.82 
1924 | 43,897 | 14,904 58,801 | 16,552 4,569 | 21,121 | 47.06 | 39.25 | 45.12 
1926 | 39,566 | 15,120 54,686 | 23,956 8,136 | 32,092 | 60.55 | 53.80 | 58.68 
1928 | 54,822 | 19,076 73,898 | 24,877 8,151 | 33,028 l 51.99 | 46.75 | 50.59 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


1917 | 93,106 | 73,845 166,951 | 45,453 | 40,167 | 85,620 | 59.46 | 65.51 | 62.15 
1921 | 89,523 | 75,165 164,688 | 54,747 | 44,211 | 98,958 | 69.16 | 65.22 | 67.34 
1924 | 101,717 | 88,152 189,869 | 55,591 | 43,800 | 99,391 | 66.00 | 59.00 | 62.32 
1927 | 113,072 | 97,877 210,949 | 76,307 | 66,199 | 142,506 | 74.32 | 72.42 | 73.42 
1930 | 122,576 | 107,500 230,076 | 75,206 | 63,807 | 139,013 | 75.44 | 73.30 | 74.44 


Particulars of the Council election held in May, 1930, will, if available, be found 
in the Appendix. 


Women’s suffrage was granted by the Electoral Act of 1899. At the 1921 clections 
the first woman member elected to an Australian Parliament was returned. 


10. The Parliament of Tasmania.—(i) Constitution. In Tasmania there are two 
legislative chambers—the Legislative Council and the House of Assembly, both bodies 
being elective. The Council consists of eighteen members, returned from fifteen districts, 
Hobart returning three, Launceston two, and the remaining thirteen districts sending 
one member each. There are five House of Assembly districts corresponding to the 
Commonwealth electoral districts, each returning six members, who are elected under a 
system of proportional representation which first came into force at the 1909 elections. 
(See Year Book No. 6, page 1185.) The annual salaries of members of the House of 
Assembly range from £400 to £500, and of the Legislative Council from £370 to £500 
according to the area of the electorate and the distance from the capital, 


In 1924 and again in 1925 the House of Assembly contested, with at least temporary 
success, the power of the Legislative Council to amend money bills. The matter was 
settled by “ The Constitution Act 1926,” which provides that all money bills shall originate 
in the Assembly, that all money votes shall be recommended by the Governor, and that 
the Council may amend bills other than those for appropriating public moneys or fixing 
a rate for income or land tax. The Council has no power to insert a provision for the 
appropriation of money or the imposing of a burden on the people. 


(ii) Particulars of Elections. The first Tasmanian Parliament opened on 2nd 
December, 1856, and closed on 8th May, 1861. There have been twenty-two complete 
Parliaments since the inauguration of responsible government. Particulars of the voting 
at the last five elections for the House of Assembly are given hereunder :— 
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TASMANIAN ELECTIONS, HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 1913 to 1928. 


Percentage of Electors 


Electors Enrolled. who Voted in 


Electors who Voted, 
Contested Electorates. 


Year. 
Males. Females. . Total. Males. | Females. | Total. * Males. |Females.) Total 
1913 | 53,372 | 51,920 | 105,292 | 38,700 | 32,102 | 70,802 | 72.51 | 61.83 | 67.24 
1916 | 54,466 | 52,855 107,321 | 41,427 | 37,557 | 78,984 | 76.06 | 71.05 | 73.60 
1919 | 53,205 | -54,336 107,541 | 37,037 | 34,027 | 71,064 | 69.61 | 62.62 | 66.08 
1922 | 54,958 | 55,591 110,549 |. 38,457 | 31,295 | 69,752 | 69.96 | 56.30 | 63.09 
1925 56,667 58,234 114,901 | 41,322 | 35,959 | 77,281 | 72.92 61.81 | 67.25 
1928 | 55,058 | 56,898 | 111,956 | 46,769 | 44,910 | 91,679 | 84.94 | 78.94 | 81.90 
/ | 


The present members of the Legislative Council have been elected at various dates 
and the following particulars are given of the last contested election in each case—number 
of electors on the roll, 48,897 ; number of votes recorded, male 17,680, female 5,462, total 
23,142 ; percentage of persons who voted to the number on the roll, 49.81. 


The suffrage was granted to women under the Constitution Amendment Act 1903, 
and compulsory voting came into force on the passage of the Electoral Act in 1928. 


3. Administration and Legislation. 


1. The Commonwealth Parliaments.—The first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
was convened by proclamation dated 29th April, 1901, by His Excellency the late Marquis 
of Linlithgow, then Earl of Hopetoun, Governor-General. It was opened on the 9th May 
following by H.R.H. the Duke of Cornwall and York, who had been sent to Australia 
for that purpose by His Majesty the King, the Rt. Hon. Sir Edmund Barton, P.C., 


G.C.M.G., K.C., being Prime Minister. 


The following table gives the number and duration of Parliaments since Federation :— 


COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTS, 1901 to 1930. 


Number of Parliament. Date of Opening. Date of Dissolution. 
First 9th May, 1901 23rd November, 1903 
Second .. 2nd March, 1904 12th October, 1906 
Third 20th February, 1907 19th February, 1910 
Fourth .. Ist July, 1910 . 23rd April, 1913 
Fifth 9th July, 1913 .. 30th July, 1914 (a) 
Sixth =>. 8th October, 1914 26th March, 1917 
Seventh.. 14th June, 1917.. 3rd November, 1919 
Eighth .. 26th February, 1920 6th November, 1922 
Ninth 28th February, 1923 8rd October, 1925 

Tenth 13th January, 1926 9th October, 1928 
Eleventh 6th February, 1929 16th September, 1929 
Twelfth.. 20th November, 1929 


(a) On this occasion the Governor-General, acting on the advice of the Ministry, and under section 
57 of the Constitution, granted a dissolution of both the Senate and the House of Representatives, this 
being the first occasion since Federation on which a dissolution of both Houses had occurred, 
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2. Governors-General and Ministries.—The following statements show the names 
of the several Governors-General, and the Ministries which have directed the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the Commonwealth since its creation :— 


(a) GOVERNORS-GENERAL. 


Rt. Hon. EARL of Hopnroun (afterwards Marquis or LINLITHGOW), P.C., K. T., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 
Sworn ist January, 1901; recalled 9th May, 1902. 


Rt. Hon, HALLAM BARON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. (Act. Governor-General). Sworn 17th July, 1902. 


Rt. Hon. HALLAM BARON TENNYSON, G.C.M.G. (Governor-General). Sworn 9th January, 1903; 
recalled 21st January, 1904, ; 


Rt. Hon. HENRY STAFFORD Baron Nortucort, P.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.L.E., C.B, Sworn 21st January, 
1904; recalled 8th September, 1908. 


Rt. Hon, WILLIAM HUMBLE EARL OF DUDLEY, P.C., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., etc, Sworn 9th September, 
1908 ; recalled 31st July, 1911. 


Rt. Hon, THOMAS BARON DENMAN, P.C., G.C.M.G., K.C.V.0. Sworn 31st July, 19i1 ; recalled 
16th May, 1914. 


Rt. Hon. Sir RONALD CRAUFURD MUNRO FERGUSON (afterwards ViscounT Novak OF RaItH), P.C., 
G.C.M.G, Sworn 18th May, 1914; recalled 5th October, 1920. 


Rt. Hon, HENRY WILLIAM BARON Forster oF Leps, P.C., G.C.M.G. Sworn 6th October, 1920 ; 
recalled 7th October, 1925. 


Rt, Hon, JOHN LAWRENCE BARON STONEHAVEN, P.C., G.C.M.G., D.S.0. Sworn 8th October, 1925. 


(b) MINISTRIES. . 


(i) Barton Government, Ist January, 1901, to 23rd September, 1903. 

(ii) Frrst DEAKIN GovERNMENT, 23rd September, 1903, to 26th April, 1904. 

(iii) Watson GovERNMENT (Labour), 26th April to 17th August, 1904. 

(iv) ReiD-McLzan GovERNMENT, 17th August, 1904, to 4th July, 1905. 

(v) Szeconp Dzaxin GoveRNMENT, 4th July, 1905, to 12th November, 1908. 

(vi) First FrsHer Government (Labour), 12th November, 1908, to 2nd June, 1909. 
(vii) Tarrp Deakin GovErNMENT, 2nd June, 1909, to 29th April, 1910. 
(viii) Seconp Fisoer Government (Labour), 29th April, 1910, to 24th June, 1913. 

(ix) Cook GovEeRNMENT, 24th June, 1913, to 17th September, 1914. 

(x) Turrp Fisher GovERNMENT (Labour), 17th September, 1914, to 27th October, 1915. 
(xi) Frrst Hucuus Govurnment (Labour), 27th October, 1915, to 14th November, 1916. 


(xii) Seconp Huaues Government (Labour), 14th November, 1916, to 17th February, 
1917. 


(xiii) AustraLIAN NavronaL WaR GOVERNMENT, 17th February, 1917, to 10th 
January, 1918. 


(xiv) AustRaALIAN NationAL WaR GovERNMENT, 10th January, 1918, to 9th 
February, 1923. 


(xv) Bruon-Pacr GovERNMENT, 9th February, 1923, to 22nd October, 1929, 


(c) Scuttin GovERNMENT from 22nd October, 1929. 


DEPARTMENTS, MINISTERS (1930). 

rane ees Minister for External Affairs, and Minister for Rt. Hon. James HENRY ScuLtrn, P.C.* 

ndustry 
Treasurer nie is oe -. Hon. EDWARD GRANVILLE THEODORE.* 
Vice-President of the Hxéoutive Connell e ri -. Hon. JOHN JOSEPH DALY. 
Attorney-General Hon. FRANK BRENNAN. 
Postmaster-General and Minister for Works and Rent weyA : Hon. JosEPH ALOysius Lyons. 
Minister for Trade and Customs .. oe ah -. Hon, JAMES EDWARD FrnTon 
Minister for Home Affairs 2 .. Hon, ARTHUR BLAKELEY. j 
Minister for Health, and Minister ir in Sharad of Repatiintion .. Hon. FRANK ANSTEY. 
Minister fcr Defence oe as ag -. Hon, ALBERT ERNEST GREEN. 
Minister for Markets and Traneuoet a a) .. Hon. PARKER JOHN MOLONEY. 

_ wet Hon, JOHN BARNES. 
Assistant Ministers ss me oa 7 aid { Hon. FRANCIS MICHAEL FORDE, 

Hon. JOHN ALBERT BEASLEY, 


* The Treasurer resigned office on the 9th July, 1 
Treasurer on the same date. 7a 1860, andsdhe, Reine Aaa bien, wae Saas 
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3. State Ministries—The names of the members of the Ministries in each State in 


May, 1930, are shown in the following statement. 


was sworn in is stated in parentheses :— 


The date on which each Ministry 


STATE MINISTRIES, 1930. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Premier— 

Hon. T. R. Bavin, K.C. 
Secretary for Public Works— 

Hon. E. A. Burrensnaw. 
Attorney-General and Vice-President of the 

Executive Council— 

Hon. F. 8. Boyor, K.C., M.L.C. 
Mimister for Lands— 

Hon. R. T. Batt. 
Minister for Agriculture— 

Hon. H. V. C. THorsy. 
Minister for Education— 

Hon. D. H. Drumwonp. 
Minister for Local Government— 

Hon. M. F. Bruxner, D.S.O. 


VICTORIA (12th December, 1929). 


Premier, Treasurer, and Minister 
Markets— ; 
Hon. HE. J. Hogan. 
Chief Secretary— 


Hon. T. TUNNECLIFFE. 


Minister of Public Instruction and Minister 
of Labour— 
How. J. Lemmon. 


President of the Board of Land and Works, 
Commissioner of Crown Lands and Survey, 
and Minister of Water Supply— 

Hon. H. S. Bamey. 


Minister of Railways, Minister in Charge of 
Electrical Undertakings, and Vice- 
President of the Board of Land and 
Works— 

Hon. J. Cam. 


(18th October, 1927). 


Colonial Secretary— 

Hon. F. A. CHarrry. 
Minister of Justice— 

Hon. J. R. Len. 
Minister for Labour and Industry— 

Hon. H. H. Farrar, M.L.C. 
Minister for Public Health— 

Hon. R. Arruur, M.D. 
Colonial Treasurer— 

Hon. B. 8. B. Srnvens. 
Secretary for Mines and Minister for 

Forests— 

Hon. R. W. D. WAVER. 
Honorary Minister— 

Hon. J. Ryan, M.L.C. 


(Labeur.) 


of | Minister for Agriculture,* Attorney-General 


and Solicitor-General— 
Hon. W. SLATER. 


Commissioner of Public Works, Minister 
of Mines, Minister in Charge of Immia- 
gration, and Vice-President of the Board 
of Land and Works— 

Hon. J. P. Jonzs, M.L.C. 


Minister of Forests, Minister of Public 
Health, and Vice-President of the Board 
of Land and Works— 

Hon. W. J. Bzoxert, M.L.C. 


Ministers without Porifolio— 
Hon. R. Wititams, M.L.C. 
Hon. E. L. Kiernan, M.L.C. 
Hon. G. C. WEBBER. 
Hon. R. T. Poruarp. 


QUEENSLAND (21st May, 1929). 


Premier, Chief Secretary, and Vice-President 
of the Hxecutive Council— 
Hon. A. E. Moors. 


Minister for Public Instruction and Works— 
Hon. R. M. Kina. 


Treasurer— 
Hon. W. H. Barnes. 


Home Secretary— 
Hon. J. C. PErErson. 


Attorney-General— 
Hon. N. F. Maceroarrty. 


C.5408.—3, 


Minister for Lands— 
Hon. W. A. DEacon. 


Minister for Agriculiure and Stock— 
Hon. H. F. WALKER. 


Minister for Railways— 
Hon. G. Moraan. 


Minister for Labour and Industry— 
Hon. H. E. Sizer. 


Minister for Mines— 
Hon. E. A. ATHERTON. 
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SOUTH AUSTRALIA (17th April, 1930). (Labour.) 
Premier, Treasurer, and Minister of | Commissioner of Crown Lands and 
Education— | Minister of Mines— 
Hon. R. S. RicHarDs. 
Hon. L. L. Hitt. is 
Commissioner of Public Works, Minister of 


Industry, and Minister of Labour and 
Employment— 


Hon. J. Jeniry, M.L.C. Hon. J. MoENNEs. 


Chief Secretary and Minister of Marine— 


Minister of Agriculture, of Immigration. ‘of 
Repatriation, and of Irrigation, and 
Commissioner of Forest Lands— 


Hon. W. J. Denny, M.C. Hon. S. R. Wurrrorp, M.L.C. 


Attorney-General, Minister of Local Govern- 
ment, and Minister of Railways— 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA (24th April, 1930). 


Premier and Treasurer— | Chief Secretary— 

Hon. Sm J. Mironmin, K.C.M.G. Hon. N. Kernan, K.C. 
Minister for Goldfields and Agricultural Minister for Lands— 

Water Supply— Hon. C. G. Lataam. 

Hon. 0. F. Baxter, M.L.C. | Minister for Works and Metropolitan 
Attorney-General— Water Supply— 

Hon. T. A. L. Davy. Hon. J. Linpsay. 
Minister for Agriculture— Minister for Mines and Ratlways— 

Hon. P. D. Frrauson. Hon. J. Scappan. 


TASMANIA (15th June, 1928). 


Premier, Treasurer, and Minister Control- Minister for Lands, Works, Forestry, and 
ling Hydro-Electric Department— Agriculture— 


Hon. J. C. MoPuze. Hon. Sim W. H. Lux, K.C.M.G. 
Chief Secretary and Minister for Railways 


and Mines— 
Hon. C. E. W. James. Ministers without Porifolio— 
Attorney-General and Minister for Educa- Hon. A. L. Warptaw, M.L.¢C. 
tion— Hon. C. W. Grant. 
Hon. H. S. Baxnur. Hon. E. Hops. 


4. The Course of Legislation.—The actual legislation by the Commonwealth Parkia- 
ment up to the end of the 1929 session is indicated in alphabetical order in “ Vol. XXVII. 
of the Acts of the Parliament of the Commonwealth of Australia, passed during the year 
1929, with Tables, Appendix, and Indexes.” A “ Chronological Table of Acts passed 
from 1901 to 1929, showing how they are affected by subsequent legislation or lapse of 
time ”’ is also given, and further “‘ A Table of Commonwealth Legislation,” for the same 
period, “in relation to the several provisions of the Constitution,” is furnished. Reference 
should be made to these for complete information. In previous issues of the Official 
Year Book an analytic table was included showing the nature of Commonwealth legis- 
lation in force at the end of the latest year available. A classified analysis up to the 
end of the year 1928 will be found in No, 22, pp. 76 to 84, but it has not been found 
possible to renew the table in the present issue. 


5. Legislation During the Current Year.—In recent issues of the Official Year 
Book the plan was adopted of giving a summary of the more important legislative 
enactments of the Commonwealth and State Parliaments during the current year, 


but considerations of space preclude the inclusion of this information in the present 
issue. 


Cost OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT. 


§ 4. Cost of Parliamentary Government. 


4] 


1. General.—The following statement shows the cost of parliamentary government 
in"the Commonwealth and in each State, as well as the cost per head of population, for 
the year ended 30th June, 1929. In order to avoid incorrect conclusions as to the 
cost of the Governor-General’s or Governor’s establishment, it may be pointed out that 
a very large part of the expenditure (with the exception of the item “‘ Governor’s salary ”’) 
under the head of Governor-General or Governor represents official services entirely outside 
the Governor’s personal interests, and carried out at the request of the Government, 


COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 1928-1929. 
Particulars. C'wlth.| N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.) S.A. | W.A, | Tas. Total. 
1. Governor-General or Governor— £ £ £ £& £ £ £ 
Governor’s Salary -- | 12,000) 5,000) 5,000) 3,000) 5,000! 3,339) 3,000 36,339 
Official Secretary’s salary .. oe 828} (ce) 3 100 350 3 1.658 
Clerks,etc. -  .. 642 379 176 rie cess 407 : ; 
Orderlies. : ¥ 423 666| f 138 373 313 4 \ 4,713 
Other messengers . BE 154 3 a 1,109 : % 1,263 
Wages—Housemaids, stew- 2 
ards, gamekeepers, etc, .. 7,004; 1,265) 1,339} 1,952 663 12,223 
ee residence— oe y 
ardener oA 269 
Other wages 868 } 12s { 13 } 1,359 2,913 
Furniture, stores, cand sta- i 
tionery + | 682 224 267 686 
Postal, cables, etc. A112 115 253] > 2,225 49] | 1,303} 1,074 11,577 
Travelling expenses and con- 
veyance of officers 3,202 10 
Incidental expenses (country 
residence) . on 213 142 - 20 
Otherexpenses .. £14,905 416) 2,099 431) 2,743) 1,327 200} 22,121 
Allowance to Lieut. -Governor +. os ont 1,000 661 = 1,661 
Total 39,547| 10,176] 10,065| 10,322] 10,362] 9,059] 4,937, 94,468 
2. Executive Council— 
Salaries of Officers ~4 (a) 839 520 30 — 100) (9) 1,489 
Otherexpenses .. on (a) : 71 STON hae Fits (CD) 151 
Total .. = | (a) 839 591 TLOME” ts 100) (g) 1,640 
3, Ministry— | 
Salaries of Ministers 15,300} 28,414) 10,000} 12,814} 7,750) 8,200) 5,250 82,728 
Ministerial functions (b) a (b) a 151} 2,855 317 2,823 
Special Reports for Cabi net (0) 50) (0) a. y dp : 50 
Premiers’ Conference 177 233] (bd) oe 98 242 } 1,160 11,870 
Travelling expenses 7,078} .. (b) ‘ 334| 2,548 , , 
e 
Total ea | 22,555) 23,697) 10,000] 12,814) 8,333! 13,345) 6,727 97,471 
4. Parliament— 
A, Upper House : 
President and ne of 
Committees .. 2,000} 1,900} 1,149) .. 800} 1,800 800 7,949 
Allowance to Members 35,542 a 5,961 ne 6,699) 18,500) 7,770 74,472 
Railway passes .. 5,760) 18,213)(d)8,500 Re 1,212), 776 998 40,459 
Postage for members 1,059 40|  (e) a 19 140} (6) 1,258 
B. Lower House: 
Speaker and Chairman of 
Committees .. oy 2,000} 2,790] 2,129] 1,898; 1,400; 1,800 350 12,367 
Allowance to members 73,719| 69,378] 28,406} 45,436] 16,000] 26,593 12,300 271,682 
Railway passes .. et) 12,160} 18,396) (f) (i) 2,788} 11,546} 1,610 46,500 
Postage for members oe 2,799| 2,692) (d)900| 1,462 231 340 on 8,424 
| 
Carried forward .. | 135,039) 113,409) 47,045) 48,796) 29,149 66,295) 23, i 463,061 


Le: Ube Ee eee ee ee 
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Particulars, 


Brought forward .. 
4. Parliament—coutinued. 
C. Both Houses : 


Standing Committee on Pub- 
lic Works— 
Remuneration of mem- 
bers aa on 
Salaries of Staff and 
contingencies “a 
Printing— 
Hansard 
Other oe re 
Parliamentary reporting 
staff— 
Salaries a6 
Contingencies 13 
Library— 
Salaries ee es 
Contingencies .. ae 
Salaries of other officers an 
staff 


Travelling expenses of officers 
and staff ae os 
Other .. a 
D. Miscellaneous— 
Fuel, light, heat, power, 
water .. 


Posts, telegraphs, telephones 
Furniture, stores, and sta- 


tionery ° 
* Other .. ae 
Total es se 
5. Electoral— 


Salaries .. AR an 
Cost of elections, contingen- 
Cies, etc, 


Total aie 


6. Royal Commissions, Select Com- 
mittees, etc., including fees and 
other expenses of Commis- 
sioners, fees of counsel, costs 
incurred by Ministers, cost of 
overtime worked by Depart- 
ments preparing information, 
bonuses, etc. 


Total as 
GRAND TOTAL 


Cost per head of population .. 


(a) Included under Governor-General. 


Council. (ad) Both Houses. 


(e) Included under Lower 
(g) Duties performed by Chief Secretary’s Department. 


: 
crwith.. N.S.W.) Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. Tas. Total. 
ba 

heal ee Sosack 2s, Smet £ £ £ £ £ 
135,039 113,409) 47,045| 48,796] 29,149] 66,295) 23,328) 463,061 

i | 
| 
| 
2,000! 4,992) 1,497 1,892 185} 10,566 
2,250! 8,004) 1,665 1,718 8,632 
7,813| 6,865} 5,476] 2,880] 1,802, 2,518) .. 26,863 
17,625) 12,145} 8,501| 2,967| 5,907 983) 3,964) 52,092 
| 
| 
12,179, 10,099, 6,702| 2,781] 5,700] 4,118 41,579 
178k. 60-22! 122 126 481 
5,814) 2,875} 1,792| 1,156! 780 100| (A) 12,517 
3,122} 986; 998] 596 51s 275) (A) 6,492 
35,444 26,983) 15,755] 6,726| 4,917] 6,992| 2,890] 99,707 
560} (0) “ ae sa=-h (h) 560 
11,266) (0) Bat “i 185 (A) 11,451 
2,248) (b) 783| 2,688} 1,096 
791| (0) 344| 396 lw) ®) 
1,409) \ 1,932) 3152) 74,454 
2,618| 1,194 250| 40 , , 
145,702} 2,459|~ 1,334] 3,612] 3,394 645 
284,144/185,011) 93,017] 72,805] 57,975| 83,984] 31,519] 808,455 
| 
80,978 2,456 919] 3,494) 3,695) 2,637] @) 94,179 
165,282} 58,131) 17,627| 32,287] 5,021| 1,199] ~~ 2,834] 282,381 
——— _ =~ a . 
246,260} 60,587} 18,546} 35,781] 8,716] 3,836] 2,834] 376,560 
22,335} 2,452) 547| 2,203! 235| 1,285 29,147 
é ett 
22,335| 2,452]  547| 2,293] 235] 1,985] .. 29,147 
614,841 |282,762 | 132,766] 134,125] 85,621|111,609| 46,017] 1,407,741 
lis. 11d. 2s. 4d.| 1s. 6d. |28. 11d.|2s, 11d.| 5s, 6d. | 4s. 3d.| 48, 5d. 


(6) Not available separate: 
House. 


ly. (cy) Included under Executive 
(f) Included under Upper House. 


(h) Included under Miscellaneous, etc. 


(i) Members of the Legislative Assembly and ex-members of the Legislative C»uncil have passes for 


the whole of the State. 


(k) Tneludes rent of — buildings, 


Melbourne and Canberra, £10,500. 


(2) Includes interest and sinking fund, Parliament House, Canberra, £31,953. 
Figures showing total cost and cost per head during each of the last five years are 


given in the next table. 
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COST OF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


Year, } Cwilth. 


| caietl | 
WS.Wek: of V iG; Q’land, | (S.A. | W.A. Tas, | Totai. 


ears | | 
Toran. 
1924-95 | yee | 388, 31 | : Es | . | Pate 8 : 

: =i 021 | 288,331 | 115,626 | 86,408 | 81,409! 92.338 37.478 | 1,105 
1925-26 .. | 511,474 | 229,246 | 1215415 | 107,166 | 94,130 | 103/371 | 407240 Laer ot 
1926-27 .. | 530,414 | 248,744 | 148,816 | 109,887 | 106,703 | 115,383 | 37,258 | 1,297,205 
1927-28 .. | 473.288 | 302'880 128,507 | 115,118 | 89,166 | 118190 49/266 | 1’276'415 
1928-29 .. | 614,841 | 282,762 | 132,766 | 134,125 | 85,621 | 111,609 | 46,017 | 1,407,741 

Per HEAD oF PopuLATION. 
£.1d, 8. d. aed. 8. d. Seats 4.- a; | s. d. 8s. d 
1924-25 aia 2 7 4 | ad 2M) 5 1 3 5 3 9 
1925-26 cA eS 101 A> 5] RG 394 5 5 | Z=19 311 
1926-27 ee 0 Es) 19 2 6 05 Cpu iat 3236 48 
1927-28 Pee we 2 6 126 Dae) 3.1 Oo Ot sdind 4 1 
1928-29 111 2 4 hea 211 211 PSS jecohe wey aaa} 46 


§ 5. Strength of the Civil Service. 


The strength of the permanent Civil Service at a definite point of time is not available, 
as the dates to which annual records are made up vary in different State Departments. 
The following table excludes temporary (except railways and Government tramways) 
and part-time officers (registrars of births and deaths, postal contractors, etc.); naval, 
air, and military employees; and certain others, such as those employed in State trading 


undertakings :— 


CIVIL SERVICE—NUMBER OF PERMANENT OFFICERS, 1928-29. 


f { 


Railways | . Oth 
and Police, Teachers. | cae 
hare Tramways (a). | Departments. Total 
stoi : a; _| Persons. 
| | } 
M. | F Mar ee. M r Me jae 
aire Re Si) oe | BAe & 
—-A~--— | 
Commonwealth fs 1,724 13 | <4 me .. | 25,839 | 8,425 | 30,501 
New South Wales Ae 58,011 8,439 5 | 4,994 | 7,008 | 6,447 | 1,714 | 381,618 
Victoria ae oe 32,733 2,108 4 | 8,529 | 5,922 | 3,265 841 | 48,402 
Queensland’ .. ale 20,945 1,125 cy 1,907 | 2,332 | 4,809 | 1,399 | 32,517 
South Australia ae 9,094 789 12°} 1,381 } 2,194] 1,571 162 | 15,203 
Western Australia ae 9,828 544 5 721 | 1,446 | 1,445 275 | 14,264 
Tasmania ole we 1,595 238 1 367 989 621 180 3,99 
Northern Territory Pe (b) EC los 5 8 (b) | (b) 52 
| — + | pe ae ‘oie \ oat — 
(c) | (e) 8,295 27 |12,904 | 19,899 | 43,497 | 7,996 
Australia = | OO | Soe” A 
133,930 8,322 32,803 51,493 226,548 


es staff; includes temporary employees—Municipal Tramways. eacluded, 
6) Included with Commonwealth. (ec) Not available. 


(a) Salaried and wa: 
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§ 6. Consular Representatives of Foreign Countries in Australia. 


The following tabular statement shows the number of consular representatives of 
foreign countries in each State for the year 1930 :— 


CONSULAR REPRESENTATIVES IN AUSTRALIA, 1930. 


Number of Consular Representatives in— 


Country. | 
NS.W.| Vic. | Q'land| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Total 
Argentine Republic 1 1 re 1 5 1 4 
Austria oa 1 1 — es 2 
Belgium 3 1 1 1 1 1 8 
Bolivia os ae tte med Se A 1 
Brazil .. 2 Le legen 3c 1 4 
Chile 1 re 1 2 3 
China .. 1 A Ppa | ; 2 
Colombia 2 Le an 3 
Costa Rica oP 2 bak *| as 2 
Czecho-Slovakia 2 1 1 1 5 
Denmark ihe 3 2 3 2 2 1 13 
Ecuador 2 : ic 5: cc 2 
Estonia 1 oe sie or Sic 1 
Finland 1 1 1 1 1 Se 5 
France. . 3 1 1 1 1 1 8 
Germany 4 re Be 1 1 oe 6 
Greece 2 ea a a 2 SA 5 
Guatemala - 132) s sie a 1 
Honduras ac s ieee ae es 1 
Italy 1 2, | ae 1 1 1 10 
Japan .. 2 re ae | 1 hag ee xf 
Jugo-Slavia 1 we = 1 Eh 2 
Latvia iy 1 1 ie 2 
Liberia 1 : 1 2 
Mexico 1 iteeee os 1 
Netherlands 3 ] 5 ] l 1 12 
Nicaragua i 1 “5 ass 1 
Norway 3 2 2 3 3 2 15 
Panama 1 1 1 st 3 
Paraguay 1 Sin 1 2 
Peru .. 2 Peace 1 oe 4 
Poland 1 itu ig 1 
Portugal 1 Lewbici is 3 
Roumania 1 Ae 5: : 1 
Salvador a 1 : ite 1 
Siam La pet a rs 1 
Spain .. 2 2 1 1 1 7 
Sweden 3 1 3 3 2 i leae 
Switzerland i 1 = 3 
US.A. 5 2 2 1 1 11 
Uruguay 1 1 Hake : 2 
Venezuela 1 “i . 1 
Total 64 33 30 23 21 10 


18la 


: ae In addition, Northern Territory has a Consul for the N. etherlands, and New Guinea a Consul for 
en, 


Countries having Consuls-General in Sydney are Belgium, Chile, China, Costa 


Rica, Denmark, Ecuador, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan, 
Paraguay, Poland, Siam, Sweden, and United States. 


in Melbourne are Colombia, Honduras, and Peru. 


Netherlands, Norway, 
Those having Consuls-General 
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CHAPTER IV. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
§ 1. Introduction. 


1. General_—The construction and maintenance of roads, bridges and ferries are 
generally part of the functions of local authorities, but in New South Wales and South 
Australia, more especially in the large unincorporated areas, these duties are undertaken 
directly by the Government. In some States, moreover, a certain proportion of the roads 
and bridges is constructed and maintained by the Government, which, in addition, 
advances money for main roads to be expended by municipalities under the supervision 
of special Boards. Although roads, bridges and ferries constructed and maintained 
directly by Government do not properly come under the heading of “ Local Government,” 
they have been included in this chapter for the sake of convenience. 


2. Municipalities, Shires, etc.—A description of the various systems of municipal 
government in the different States, and their development from the earliest date, was 
published in 1919 by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics in a separate 
work entitled “‘ Local Government in Australia.” Limits of space preclude the incor- 
poration of the information contained therein in the Official Year Book. 


3. Water Supply and Sewerage.—In the cities of Sydney and Melbourne the 
control of water supply and sewerage is in the hands of special Boards, while in 
Adelaide and Perth these services are under the direct supervision of Government 
Departments. In most of the other cities and towns, the municipal councils, or, in some 
cases, water trusts, are the controlling bodies which either construct the works out of 
their own resources or take them over after they have been constructed by the Govern- 
ment. 


4. Harbours.—The majority of the harbours in Australia are managed by Boards, 
the members of which are either elected by persons interested or appointed by the 
Government. In a few instances, however, they are directly controlled by the Govern- 
ment. Only those which are controlled by Boards are dealt with in the following pages. 


5. Fire Brigades.—In all the States, the management of fire brigades is undertaken 
by Boards. The members of these Boards are usually elected by the councils of munici- 
palities and insurance companies within the districts placed under their jurisdiction, 
together with one or more appointed by the Government. Occasionally volunteer or 
country fire brigades are represented. 


§ 2. Government Roads, Bridges, Etc. 


1. New South Wales.—({i) General. The control of all roads, bridges and ferries 
with the exception of those proclaimed as “‘ National” and of those in the unincorporated 
areas of the Western Division, which still remain under its jurisdiction, was transferred, 
in 1920, from the Public Works Department to local authorities. The Government has 
also adopted the policy of assisting municipal and shire councils to recondition certain 
main roads by doing the work in the first instance, and recovering in instalments from 
the councils concerned one-half of the cost. 

(ii) Roads, Bridges and Ferries. At the 30th June, 1927, the “ National ” works con- 
sisted of 58 miles of roads, 288 bridges with a total length of 108,293 feet, and 18 ferries, 
while in the unincorporated areas of the Western Division there were 5,688 miles of roads 
(of which 177 miles were metalled or ballasted, 220 formed only, and 2,932 cleared only), 
96 bridges of a total length of 13,495 feet, 489 culverts, and 6 hand punts under the 
control of the Public Works Department. 

(iii) Expenditure on Roads, Bridges and Ferries. The total expenditure by the 
Government during 1928-29 was £4,438,612, comprising expenditure from votes of the 
Public Works Department £479,662, from funds of the Main Roads Board £3,627,439 
and endowments and grants to Councils from votes of the Local Government Department 


£331,511. 
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The Government expenditure in connexion with the Sydney Harbour Bridge, 
£1,466,224 in 1928-29 and £4,815,132 to the 30th June, 1929, is not included in these 
figures. Of the total sum expended to date, £3,920,208 was provided by General Loan 
Account and the balance from proceeds of municipal and shire rates. 


2. Victoria.—(i) General. A small sum is expended annually by the State Govern- 
ment on roads and bridges, and a considerable amount of loan money is advanced in 
each year to the Country Roads Board for the purpose of constructing and maintaining 
main and developmental roads, the amount so expended during the year ending 30th 
June, 1928, being £882,896, and in 1928-29, £746,254. An annual payment of £50,000 
is also made out of Consolidated Revenue to the Board for maintenance works. 

(ii) Direct Expenditure by Government. The amount of money expended directly 
by the Government on roads and bridges during the year 1928-29 was £107,079. 

(iii) Country Roads Board. The duties of this Board were given in some detail in 
Year Book No. 15, p. 526. 

Loans to the amount of £4,822,000 have been authorized from time to time for 
permanent works under the Country Roads Acts. One half of the amount expended 
on permanent works and one-third of the amount expended on maintenance must be 
refunded by the municipalities affected, 6 per cent. of the amount due in respect of 
permanent works being payable annually, and the cost of maintenance allocated to 
each municipality must be paid before the Ist of July in each year. A special rate, 
not exceeding 6d. in the pound, may be levied in any ward or riding of a municipality 
for the purpose of such repayment. 

All registration fees, licence fees and fines under the Motor Car Act, all licence fees 
and fines under the Motor Omnibus Act, all licence fees for unused roads and water 
frontages, and all registration fees and fines for traction-engines are credited to the Country 
Roads Board Fund. The total loan expenditure for permanent works to the 30th June, 
1929, was £4,389,470. Respecting permanent and maintenance works for the year 
ended 30th June, 192%, the total revenue of the Board was £1,562,864, made up as 
follows :—Motor registration and licence fees £1,059,821; unused roads, etc., licence 
fees £24,710; contributions by municipalities for permanent works £115,958, and for 
maintenance works £165,476 ; and other sources £196,899. The expenditure for the year 
was £1,135,023, comprising permanent works £222,924 and maintenance works £912,099. 

(iv) Developmental Roads. For the purpose of constructing and maintaining sub- 
sidiary or developmental roads, the Government has been authorized to borrow sums 
aggregating £6,475,000._ The work is carried out under the supervision of the Country 
Roads Board, and the State provides the whole of the money and makes provision out 
of State funds for liquidating the liability; the municipalities, however, are required to 
bear a proportion of the interest on the outlay during the period of the loan and to 
maintain the roads when constructed. The amount expended during the year ended 
30th June, 1929, was £531,161, and the total expenditure to that date was £5,454,049, 


3. Queensland.—Under ‘‘ The Main Roads Act of 1920” a Main Roads Board was 
constituted, consisting of three members appointed by the Governor in Council. 
Subsequently the Board was abolished and its powers conferred upon a single 
Commissioner. 

The duties of the Commissioner, as defined by “‘ The Main Roads Acts, 1920 to 1929,” 
are to carry out such surveys and investigations as are deemed necessary or expedient 
to determine what roads shall be main, developmental or tourist roads or state highways, 
and, under certain circumstances, to undertake the construction and maintenance of such 
roads. Before any road can be proclaimed a main, developmental or tourist road the 
Local Authorities through whose areas such road passes have the right to lodge objections 
thereto, and the Commissioner must consider such objections and, if necessary, vary 
his decision. No such action is necessary in the case of state highways. 

Local Authorities are not liable for the return of any expenditure for construction 
on State Highways or on arterial roads declared under the Federal Aid Roads Act. 
They are, however, responsible for 50 per cent. of maintenance of the former and 
33} per cent. of the latter roads. 

At 30th June, 1929, there were 6,612 miles of roads gazetted in the State, comprising 
6,196 miles of main and 416 miles of developmental roads; 1,074 miles of roadway and 
17,175 lineal feet of bridges had been completed at that date, and 139 miles of road 
and 4,725 lineal feet of bridges were in course of construction. 
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During the year ended 30th June, 1929, the receipts of the Commission amounted 
to £1,300,540, including £346,596 from the Treasury Loan Fund, £448,336 from motor 
fees and £367,292 from the Commonwealth for works under the Federal Aid Road 
scheme. Disbursements amounted to £1,347,015, including £223,272 on permanent 
works, £684,932 on works under the Federai Aid Roads scheme and £165,410 on the 
maintenance of roads. 


4. South Australia.—The Highways Act 1926 created a Commissioner of Highways 
and provided for a Main Roads Fund. The Commissioner is virtually empowered to 
determine upon which roads he will spend the moneys available, in doing which, he has 
to take into account (a) the moneys voted, or likely to be voted, by Parliament for main 
roads ; (6) whether the road is or will be the main trunk route : (i) connecting any large 
producing area, or any area capable of becoming in the near future a large producing area, 
with its market or nearest port or railway station ; (ii) connecting two or more large 
producing areas, or areas capable of becoming in the near future large producing areas, 
or between two or more large centres of population; (iii) between the capital and any 
large producing area or any large centre of population ; (iv) between the capitals of this 
State and any other State ; and (c) whether the area through which the road passes is, 
er in the near future will be, sufficently served by a railway or railways. 

The Main Roads Fund is to be credited with (a) licence fees and registration fees 
under the Motor Vehicles Acts 1921 to 1929; (6b) licence fees under the Vehicles 
(Licensing) Act 1925; (c) fines, penalties, and forfeitures in respect of convictions for 
offences against the Motor Vehicles Acts (exclusive of any sum received for costs), 
or the Width of Tires Acts ; (d) fees for hawkers’ licences issued by the Treasurer ; 
(e) contributions from Councils; (f) all sums appropriated by Parliament for main 
roads; (g) all loans raised and appropriated for main roads. 

The expenditure from the Main Roads Fund for the year ended 30th June, 1929, was 
£886,033 ; grants in aid of rates collected paid to Councils amounted to £143,101. In 
the sparsely-settled districts outside the incorporated areas, the roads and bridges 
are constructed and maintained by the Public Works Department which expended 
during the same period £27,629. 


5. Western Australia.—In Western Australia the construction, maintenance, and 
management of roads and bridges throughout the State are under the control of 
municipalities and district road boards which are subsidized by the Government. 


6. Tasinania.—(i) Construction. In Tasmania the cost of construction of roads 
and bridges is borne almost entirely by the State Government. 

Up to the 30th June, 1929, the loan expenditure on these works was £4,752,167 
(roads, £3,952,707 ; tracks, £231,140 ; bridges, £568,320). In addition, half the proceeds 
of the sale of land has formed a Crown Lands Fund for the construction of roads to new 
holdings. Under this provision £679,383 has been expended. This fund has in recent 
years more than met the demands on it, and expenditure therefrom since 1918 has been 
limited to £10,000 annually, the balance being used for redemption of debt. 

The Government loan expenditure during the year 1928-29 on the construction 
of roads and bridges was £204,546, and expenditure from the Crown Lands Fund £2,755. 
In addition, the sum of £107,152 provided by the Commonwealth Government was 
expended on roads; the conditional expenditure by the State Government is included 
in the above figures. The amount of new-road mileage for the year was 95 miles cleared 
and 129 miles metalled, including 31 and 18 miles respectively constructed out of Federal 
and State votes under the Federal Aid Roads scheme. Fourteen new bridges also were 
constructed during the year. 

(ii) Maintenance. The maintenance of roads and bridges is undertaken by the 
municipalities with some assistance from the State Government, chiefly by way of 
subsidy. Under the Aid to Road Rates Act, a sum of £11,000 is distributed annually 
among the municipalities, in proportion as the cost of maintenance falls on their 
resources. Under the Main Roads Maintenance Act 1918 a further sum of £5,000 was 
provided out of Consolidated Revenue, which, with the addition of the motor tax, less 
5 per cent., and a contribution from municipalities, is expended on the upkeep of 
main roads. In 1929-30 the amount available for 1,050 miles of main road was 


£64,845. 
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7. Summary of Loan Expenditure on Roads and Bridges.—Figures showing the 
total expenditure on roads and bridges in the States are not available. The subjoined 
statement, however, gives the amounts of loan expenditure by the State Governments 
up to the 30th June, 1929 :— 


ROADS AND BRIDGES.—GOVERNMENT LOAN EXPENDITURE TO THE 
30th JUNE, 1929. 


N.S.W. | Victoria. 


Expenditure. / 


1 | 
Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Beacon All States. 


| 
\ 
| 


| 

{7 
| £ £ £ 
1,660,471 |4,752,167 35,119,769 


£ £ eee eae 
Total to 30/6/29 |11,713,606|10,666,338 #,084.198 3,243,049 


| 


The following table shows the annual expenditure from loans on roads and bridges 
by the central Governments in each State during the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 :— 


ROADS AND BRIDGES.—LOAN EXPENDITURE BY STATES, 1925 TO 1929, 


Year Ended N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. |Tasmania.| All States. 
80th June. (a) 
= + ne £ £ £ & 

1925 -. | 750,907 | 1,177,826 | 200,000 | 132,268 92,606 | 180,872 | 2,484,479 
1926 .« | 972,793 | 1,155,087 | 356,517 | 246,908 96,835 | 192,469 | 3,020,609 
1927 .. {1,726,420 | 1,104,345 | 313,121 | 475,601 184,911 | 144,327 | 3,948,725 
1928 «» |2,558,070 917,540 | 262,203 144,866 364,223 | 176,118 | 4,423,020 
1929 .. {8,124,075 | 802,306 | 342,152 20,033 | 384,685 | 204,546 | 4,877,797 


(a) Includes expenditure on main roads through local authorities. 


The two tables given above show only a small proportion of the actual expenditure 
upon roads and bridges in the different States, for the reason that (a) there have been 
large expenditures from revenue both by the central Governments and by local authorities, 
and (b) the State Governments have in many cases voted grants and subsidies on the 
amount of rates collected, and have issued loans to local authorities either for the express 
purpose of the construction of roads and bridges or for the general purpose of public 
works construction. 


§ 3. Municipalities, Shires, Etc. 

1. New South Wales.—(i) General. Practically the whole of the State, with the 
exception of the Western Division, has been divided into municipalities and shires, the 
total area incorporated at the end of 1928 being 184,558 square miles, of which 2,508 
square miles are included in the former and 182,050 in the latter. The areas incorporated 
comprise the whole of the Eastern and Central Divisions of the State, with the exception 
of ass Howe Island, the islands in Port Jackson, and the quarantine station at Port 
Jackson. 


(ii) Municipalities—(a) Summary. The following table gives the number, area 
_and population of municipalities, together with the length of roads and the number of 
bridges and ferries therein for the year 1928 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—SUMMARY, 1928. 


Sydney and Suburbs. Country. | | 
Year. inunteipalt- ; fp eth | Bridges. “Peres. 
ties. Area. | Population. Area. Population. pekipaesi 
é -| SES fs ee ee ee in Se 2 
Acres. No. Acres. | No. Miles. No. No 
1928 181 116,183 | 1,127,470 | 1,488,919 | 615,530 |10,229(a) 645(a) | 38(a) 
| 


(a) Year 1927—collected triennially. 
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Of the 10,229 miles of roads, 5,026 were blocked, metalled, ballasted or gravelled, 
2,006 formed only, and 1,846 cleared only, while 1,351 miles were natural surface. 


(6) Unimproved and Improved Values. The table hereunder gives a comparison of 
the unimproved and improved values for the year 1928 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—CAPITAL VALUES, 1928. 


| | | 
& | Total 
Year. | Sydney. | Suburbs. | Metropolis. 


Country. Grand Total. 


UNIMPROVED VALUE. 


£ Se £ £ £ 
1928 63,450,804. 91,823,567 | 155,274,371 | 45,674,380 | 200,948,751 
IMPROVED VALUE. 
1928 ae Aes | 190,999,120 | 266,716,280 | 457,715,400 37.49,500 595,154,940 


(c) Revenue and Expenditure. Particulars of the revenue and expenditure of munici- 
palities for the year ending 31st December, 1928, under various headings, are given 
below:— 


MUNICIPALITIES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1928. 


Particulars. Sydney. | Suburbs. Country. Total. 
REVENUE. 
£ 3 & £ : 
al fund a3 Bs 2,722,052 1,603,217 4,325,269 (b) 
ering meee ue 4,063,853 (a) 58,664 1,086,219 1,144,883 (6) 
Special and localfunds .. 124,242 431,547 555,789 (b) 
Gross revenue ¥ 4,063,853 2,904,958 | 3,120,983 10,089,794 
EXPENDITURE. 
ral fund ve nf 3,411,115 1,793,522 5,204,637 (d) 
fading Broo 4,099,618 (a) 53,359 "939,867 993,226 (b) 
Special and local funds 160,489 394,347 554,836 (0) 
Gross expenditure .. 4,099,618 3,624,963 3,127,736 10,852,317 


f revenue and expenditure for the city of Sydney cannot be allocated to the different 
ees kas headings gown for municipalities. (b) Exclusive of Sydney. 
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(a) Assets and Liabilities. The financial position of the municipalities as at the 
3lst December, 1928, is shown by the following statement of assets and liabilities. 


MUNICIPALITIES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1928, 


Extra 


Particulars. Sydney. Suburbs. Metro- | Country. | Total. 
| politan. 
ASSETS, 
£ £ ee a4 £ 

Bank balances and cash.. cate ) 572,424 43,942 | 619,450 1,235,816 {B 
Outstanding rates it 168,639 46,367 199,284 414,290 (b 
Sundry debtors L r 

Stores and materials if 


Land, buildings, furniture, etc. 


50,831 | 5,951 119,080 175,862 (b 
Other.. ; 


1,633,314 | 210,366 | 6,626,639 | 8,470,319 wp 


268,310 61,532 107,396 437,238 


$31 359,686(a) 4 193,697 27,344 336,636 557,677 (0) 
! 
| ’ 


| 

oe he : 

| | | | 

| 31,359,686 2,887,215 395,502 8,008,485 | 42,650,888 


Total 


LIABILITIES. 


4,881,855 442,222 | 2,831,153 | 8,155,230 (0) 


sundry creditors me | | | 
a 02000) 103,190 | 16,191 | 2,907,545 | 3,026,926 (b) 
| | 


Debts due to Government and 
interest thereon oe aes 
Bank overdrafts | 


Loans, outstanding interest and | 


Say 


# oa 401,215 | 25,660 | 319,412 746,287 (b 
Other 5 a Nod 69,184 | 6,033 | 81,522 | =: 156,739 3 
Total .. 3 +» | 80,720,200 5,455,444 490,106 | 6,139,632 | 42,805,382 


{@) Particulars for the city of Sydney cannot be allocated to the different headings shown for 
municipalities. (b) Exclusive of Sydney. 


(iii) Shires.—(a) Swmmary. The following table gives the number, area, population, 
and unimproved capital value of shires, together with the length of the roads, and the 
number of bridges and ferries therein. It is not possible to give the improved capital 
value or the assessed annual value, as shires are not compelled to make these valuations. 


SHIRES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—SUMMARY, 1928, 


{ | 
No. of | 
Year. Shires, Area. | Population. Ontital voles. ae: Bridges. | Ferries. 
EES a | | rs nee 
No. | sq. miles. No. £ | miles. No. No. 
1928 .. 138 | 182,050 | 688,950 | 158,551,171 |93,482(a)| 3,943(a)| 173(a) 


(a) Year 1927—collected triennially. 


Of the 93,482 miles of roads, 19,693 were metalled or ballasted, 14,937 f 
and 29,992 cleared only, the balance being natural surface. d, 14,937 formed only, 
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(6) Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue and expenditure of shires for the year 
1928 are shown in the, following table. Included in the receipts are Government 
grants amounting to £1,270,696 :— 


SHIRES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1928, 


Particulars. Revenue. | Particulars. Expenditure. 
| | | 
General Fund— | £ £ 
General rates (including | | General Fund— 
interest) ag aie 1,380,000: | Administrative expenses | 221,909 
Government endowment .. | 261,315 || Public works .. 0 2,456,868 
Public works .. .. | 1,099,906 | Health administration .. | 128,110 
Health administration .. 121,456 | Public services sont 45,609 
Public services .. a 17,228 Shire property 5 salt 13,500 
Shire property .. = 32,912 || Miscellaneous (a) ae een LOTeh Te 
Miscellaneous .. a 21,622 || Special, Local, and Loan | 
Special and Local Funds .. 351,558 || Funds ae -. | 318,368 
Total revenue ae 3,239,372) || Total expenditure .. | 3,311,529 


(a) Includes interest on loans and overdraft—£73,228. 


(c) Assets and Liabilities. The finances of the shires at the end of the year 1928 
showed an excess of liabilities of £38,969. The following table gives particulars of assets 
and liabilities as at the 31st December, 1928 :— 


SHIRES, NEW SOUTH WALES.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1928. 


Assets. | Amount. | Liabilities. “ Amount, 
eae | £ 
Bank balances and cash ve 460,257 || Loans outstanding, interest and 
‘Outstanding rates .. Aca 237,612 | sundry creditors .. .. | 1,480,477 
Sundry debtors a ae 134,913 || Bank overdrafts .. Bee 478,802 
Stores and materials ae 63,600 | Other sie ae a 187,302 
Land, buildings, furniture, plant, Debts due to the Government 
machinery, etc. .. .. | 1,626,984 || and interest thereon Pir 422,618 
Other is ie ee 6,864 
Total 5 .. | 2,530,230 |) Total 3 .. | 2,569,199 


2. Victoria.—(i) General. Local Government is established throughout the State, 
the" various divisions being termed cities, towns, boroughs, or shires. Melbourne and 
Geelong were incorporated under special statutes prior to the establishment of a general 
‘system of local government, and except in a few details are not subject to the provisions 


of the Local Government Act. 


The financial years of the cities of Melbourne and Geelong end on the 31st December 
and the 3lst August respectively ; those of all other municipalities on the 30th September. 


(ii) Municipalities. (a) Summary. The following table shows the number of cities, 
towns, boroughs, and shires, with estimated population, number of ratepayers and 
dwellings, and value of rateable property for the year 1929 :— 
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MUNICIPALITIES, VICTORIA.—SUMMARY, 1929. 


e } : Estimated Val 
Number : | Neo | Bstimated of Bateable Propert¥z 
Year ending 30th of Estimated Ratepayers Number zs 
September. Municipal- | Population. (both of 
ities. sexes). Dwellings. Total. Annual. 
Crtres, TowNs, AND BorouauHs. 

No. No. No. No. | ba £ 

1929 | 56 1,170,390 | 333,364 269,926 373,880,729 | 20,984,591 
SHIRES. 
1929 ore / 140 656,600 | 270,176 | 159,187 288,008,585 | 14,447,193 
| 


(6) Revenue and Expenditure. 


The table hereunder shows the revenue from various 


sources, and the expenditure under various heads of municipalities during the year 


1928 :— 
MUNICIPALITIES, VICTORIAA—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1928. 
Expenditure 
Items. Revenue. Items. from 
Revenue. 
! pieemespuesay i 
£ £ 
Rates . 3,772,864 Salaries, etc. sie Ee 459,718 
Licences 161,786 || Sanitary work, street cleaning, 
Taxation< Dog fees a 30,258 ete... x 3 502,486 
Market and weigh- Lighting .. ae ie 170,721 
bridge dues 132,977 Fire brigades’ contributions 72,857 
Government endowments and : Construction 415,119 
grants .. Ah ws 154,316 Public Wetes ae 2,195,110 
Contributions for streets, etc. 352,214 Electric Light and Gas Works 877,374 
Sanitary charges .. 204,996 Formation of private streets, = 
Rents ae me 145,654 Clog 9. oc Sy Ss 512,586 
Electric light and gas works 1,224,565 Redemption of loans si 291,628 
Other sources as 665,737 Interest on loans .. He 661,809 
—_—_——|| Charities 52 oe 39,858 
Total Revenue 6,845,367 Other expenditure. . 773,405 
ms .. as 1,709,299 
Total Receipts 8,554,666 Total from Revenue.. | 6,972,671 
E dit 
ae from Loans. 
Z. 
Roads and Bridges 822,863 
Water and Irrigation 18,968 
Sewerage and Drainage... a 40,261 
Electric Light and Gas ts “s 224,740 
Public Buildings .. 6 = 152,823 / 
Other purposes 496,827 
Total from Loan 1,756,482 
Grand Total 8,729,153 
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(c) Assets and Liabilities. The assets of municipalities may be classified under three 
heads (a) the municipal fund, (6) the loan fund and (c) property ; the liabilities under 
two heads—(a) the municipal fund, and (6) the loan fund. The following table shows 
the amount of municipal assets and liabilities for the year 1928 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, VICTORIA.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1928. 


Items. | Assets. Items. Liabilities. 
MonicrpaL Funp— £ MounicrpaL Funp— o 
Uncollected rates a0 381.138 Arrears due sinking funds 638 
Other assets BG oe 1,645,603 Overdue interest ne 12,415 
Loan Funp— Bank overdrafts a 1,249,262 
(a) Sinking funds— Other liabilities .. | 1,031,115 
Amount at credit .. | 626,613 || Loan Funp— 
Arrears due aa 638 Loans outstanding .. | 11,391,767 
(0) Unexpended balances . . 597,121 Due on loan contracts .. 226,026 
PROPERTY— Due on current contracts. . 120,397 
Buildings, markets, etc. .. 5,782,860 
Waterworks ai ak 371,680 
Gasworks ar ae 203,370 
Electric Light Works He 2,393,810 
Total ss .. | 12,002,833 Total ae .. | 14,081,620 


% 


3. Queensland.—{i) General. The whole of the State. (except islands along the 
coast and 606 square miles in area) is incorporated into cities, towns, and shires under 
the Local Authorities Act of 1902 and its amendments. 


(ii) Municipalities. (a) Summary. The following table gives particulars of the 
area, population, number of inhabited dwellings, and assets and liabilities of cities and 
towns and of shires for the year 1928 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, QUEENSLAND.—SUMMARY, 1928. 


| Liabilities. 


6 al Pb lbs daerectl 
Popula- fo) ateable Siete ps a 
Year. No. Area. tion. Inhabited Value. Assets. Govern- 
Dwellings. ment Total. 
Loans. 


Crrres AND Towns. 


No. 


No. £ £ | “3 
109,144 | 31,153,917 BOS. 22010.250,000 


(b) 


sq. miles. 


£ 
843 22,185,743 


28 


1928(a) .. 


SHIRES. 


1928(a) .. ce 


49,852,842 1,822,294 


es relating to assets and liabilities include waterworks, sewerage works, electric light 


des iti itan Water Suppl 
d railways and tramways controlled by local authorities. The Metropolitan Water Supply and 
Sees mae obey over by the Brisbane City Council on the 2nd April, 1928. 


(b) Estimated population of Queensland, 916,689 persons. 


609,051 (b) | 87,690 14,400 2,337,043 
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(b) Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue and expenditure (including loan moneys) 
of cities and towns, and of shires for the year 1928 are given hereunder :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, QUEENSLAND.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1928. 


Revenue. | Expenditure. 
” omepe gis =T i; F lJGeverns. ; . 
tovern- Public Office 
es 2 { Be Total Works ‘and | - Expenses Total. 
eee: | Loans and | is Services. | peg enip- and 
| Subsidies. | (b) iene Salaries. 
SSeS (a) 
Citres AND Towns. 
£ | + £ & £ £ £ 
1928 -- |1,629,365 | 168,517 |7,284,626(c)| 3,838,940 | 86,421 | 272,590 [eens 
eee eons eet re: eS ZS 
SHIRES. 
1928 -- | 987,313 | 451,572 | 1,844,605 | 1,273,614 | 56,843 | 130,032 | 1,797,678 


(a) Includes Main Road Receipts. (6) Includes Expenditure on Main Roads. (c) Includes 
Metropolitan Water Supply and Sewerage taken over by the Brisbane City Council on the 2nd April, 
1928. 


The figures in the foregoing tables cover all the activities of the local authorities 
throughout Queensland such as :—Road repairs, street lighting, etc. ; waterworks, electric 
light, and railways and tramways controlled by local bodies. 


4. South Australia—({i) General. A large proportion of South Australia is unin- 
corporated, the balance being under municipal corporations in the larger cities and towns, 
and district councils in outside areas. These bodies are subsidized by the Government, 
and special grants allocated on the recommendation of the Commissioner of Highways 
are given for the maintenance and construction of main roads. 


(ii) Local Authorities. (a) Summary. During the past five years the number of 
corporations and district councils has increased by 9, the total being 196, of which 11 
corporations and 13 district councils are in the metropolitan area, and 28 corporations 
and 144 district councils in outside areas. According to the latest available information 
there are about 1,071 miles of roads in use for general traffic under the control of 
corporations, and about 45,381 miles under the control of district councils, and of these 
totals, 153 miles are wood-blocked, 153} miles are bitumen and concrete, and 13,649} 
miles are tar-paved, metalled or gravelled. The following table gives the area, popula- 
tion, number of occupied dwellings, capital and assessment values and outstanding 
loans for corporations and district councils separately for the year 1928 :— 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1928. 


vee, | aren [Reais | Seite | Guat | Anzsment | onptaoaing 
MunicrpaL CoRPoRATIONS. rahi 
| Acres. No. | No. £ 24 £ 
19282... 65,625 | 247,670 56,352 | 78,123,127 | 3,980,238 714,256. 
Disrrict Councizs. 
1928 .. Ai 28,9788 | 319,307 73,488 |107,114,547 | 5,306,816 (a) 323,922 


bys AC reas advances through District Councils to settlers for veriin-proof fencing, etc., amounting 
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(b) Revenue and Expenditure. The next table gives the revenue and expenditure 
of corporations and district councils for the year 1928, showing in separate columns 
the receipts and expenditure on main roads. The financial year of municipal 
corporations ends on the 30th November and that of district councils on the 30th June. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 


1928. 
Government _ 
Local Government (exclusive of Government Grants Account). Fconts poe 
| (Main Roads). 
Revenue. | Expenditure. | | 
| 
Year. | a | 4 | 
Other = Expen- 
| | Public | Revenue. Giture, 
Rates. pubeidics., Total. i Roads. Works | Total 
| it and 
| | I Services. | 
aes é | 3 Met : Se hes eee ee ee | eee = 
MounicrpaL CoRPORATIONS. 
i Ley. = = 
“3 a | fee £ £ £ 
1928 519,708 | 52,745 | 816,525 | 409,640 | 303,162 | 951,158 | 30,406 30,411 
| | i 


District CouNcILs. 


1928 ore (494,921 | 90,326 | 665,130 | 


442,188 | 118,432 736,349 | 301,564 | 433,048 


5. Western Australia,—(i) General. In this State there are three forms of local 
authorities, namely :—(a) municipalities, (b) district road boards, and (c) local boards 
of health, the two former covering the whole of the State. Local boards of health are 
of three descriptions, (a) municipal, the members being the same as those of the municipal 
council of the municipality in which each is situated, (b) those under the control of road 
boards, and (c) those not under the control of road boards or municipalities. Several 
of the latter two are inactive. The financial year of municipalities and municipal boards 
of health terminates on the 3lst October, and that of road boards and other local boards 
of health on the 30th June. 


(ii) Municipalities. (a) Summary. The following table gives various particulars 
regarding municipalities for the year 1929. 


MUNICIPALITIES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1929, 


Valuation of Rateable | 
cadet Muni~ Area Population.| Dyvelling pubes Meee Length of 
Fe ities. : ‘| Houses. R d 
3ist Oct.— sere mt Capital Annual Bipot 
Value. Value. 
—— = 2 eae rE: va 
No. Acres. No. No. £ £ Miles. 
1929 .-.é 21 59,028 | 189,954 38,404 | 42,550,101 | 2,456,987 | (a) 761 


(a) Exclusive of cleared roads. 
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(b) Revenue and Expenditure. Revenue and expenditure of municipalities during 
the year 1929 are given hereunder :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 


1929, 
Revenue. Expenditure. 
Year : 
ended Works | Interest 
31st From From 
From and and other| Other 
October— Govt. other Total. s Total. 

Rates. Grants. Sources. Improve-| Charges | Expenses. 


ments. | on Loans. 


| 
Sean £ £ £ £ fe £ £ 
1929 .. | 363,238 6,976 |1,303,606 |1,673,820 | 408,665 | 274,530 | 797,292 | 1,480,487 


(c) Assets and Liabilities. The table below shows the assets and liabilities of 
municipalities at the 3lst October in the financial year 1929 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 1929. 


Assets. Liabilities. 
sist sober A d Outstand 
st October— Balance Val t cerue utstanding 
| in'Hand. | Property. | Sinking | Total. | Debentures | Total. 
| £ = 3 £ £ i 
1929 Pi} = 125,506 |. 2,627,163 | 427,712 | 3,676,475 | 2,666,040 | 2,901,766 


(iii) District Road Boards. (a) Summary. In the next table the unimproved value 
is given, but in some instances the annual value is also given, and those portions of 
districts rated under the annual value are not included in the area rated under the 


unimproved capital value. The population at the date of the census of 4th April, 
~ 1921, was 160,970, and the number of dwellings 41,662. 


On the 30th June, 1929, the population was estimated at 231,080, and the number 


of dwelling-houses at 53,162. Nine districts, however, only give figures at time of the 
1921 census. 


DISTRICT ROAD BOARDS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1929, 
s . | = 


Nuntbar | Unimproved | tength of 
Year ended Capital Val | mgth o Out- 
f Road Area. pital Value ‘d : PRR Pi A 
aoth Fame: Diente! [ate ApuraRt- vb aeanes, | OO Apanaie | “osu 
ae jase ces " = 
No. | sq. miles. £ | miles, £ £ £ 
1929 XD 128 | 975,828 | 24,573,070a| 18,705)) 703,173 | 663,807 | 577,486 


(a) Exclusive of one Board which rates under the annual value only. 
(b) Exclusive of cleared roads. 


(b) Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue and expenditure of district road boards 
are shown in the following table for the year 1929 :— 


. 
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DISTRICT ROAD BOARDS, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE, 1929. 


vase Revenue. Expenditure. 
ended is E ; 
Govern- | | tf | 
30th f Adminis- 7 | 
June |. Bates. nent | Other. | Total. epee | Works. | Other. | Total. 
pss en ee Set “ 
£ £ o ag £ £ 3 "3 
1929 .. | 311,908 | 181,970 | 458,060 | 951,938 70,051 | 576,482-| 301,454 | 947,987 
: j 


(iv) Local Boards of Health. (a) General. On the 31st October, 1929, there were 
21 local boards of health within municipalities, and on the 30th June, 1929, 88 under 
control of road boards, and 23 extra-municipal boards. Of the extra-municipal boards 
8 were inactive during the year. 


(6) Finances. The appended table shows the number of boards, their revenue and 
expenditure, and the assets and liabilities of such as were active during 1929. The 
financial year of municipal boards ends on the 3lst October, and that of other boards on 
the 30th June. 


LOCAL BOARDS OF HEALTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—FINANCES, 1929. 


Revenue. Expenditure. 
Sanitary Sanitary corecs 
Year. Number. oe Charges | ea and eet Assets. | Liabilities. 
aves. land Rubbish * | Rubbish : 
Fees. Service. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1929 .. 132 71,968 | 72,413 | 159,112 | 105,134 | 163,201 | 98,986 | 25,670 


6. Tasmania.—(i) General. The whole State, with the exception of the cities of 
Hobart and Launceston, which were incorporated under separate Acts, is divided into 
municipal districts. 


(ii) Municipalities. (a) Summary. The following table gives the number of 
municipalities, valuations, outstanding loans and length of roads for the year 1928-29. 
The latest available figure for inhabited dwellings is for the year 1921, when the 
number was 45,950. 


MUNICIPALITIES, TASMANIA. 


SUMMARY, 1928-29. 


Number of pepe Outstanding} Length 
Year. Municipali- | annual | Unimproved | Total Capital | Loans. RB oH 
ties. Value. Value. Value. eads: 
Hoparr and LAvUNCcESTON. 
No. £ tS S £ Miles. 
1928-29 ite 2 1,177,076 | 6,981,974 | 18,157,147 | 2,618,445 197 


Country MUNICIPALITIES. 


32,017,077 632,431 | 12,611 


1928-29 MOR 47 | 1,578,507 | 16,102,410 
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(b) Revenue and Expenditure. The next table gives the revenue and expenditure 
of all municipalities for the year 1928-29 :— 


MUNICIPALITIES, TASMANIA.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1928-29. 


Expenditure. 


nae fe Revenue. ~ 
| ol A Se Be: 
Year. ! | [Interest and 
Some Gl Bes: | ‘amlsar | Gereen®| "Sian | tot 
HoBART AND LAUNCESTON. 
OF tate ag Ala ke SS aE ee sf £ 
1928-29 277,458 | 600 (601,660a 47,131 | er efone | 170,692 | 595,719a 
| es degee! dad | 
CounrRy MUNICIPALITIES. 
1928-29 .. | 200,713 | 43,919 ‘308,1314 | 39,714 | 280,148a 46,138 | 382,524a 
| 


(a) Excluding Loans. 


7. Basis for Municipal Rating and Limits for Rates.—These matters were dealt with 
at some length in Official Year Book, No. 17, pp. 124-25, but limitations of space 
preclude their repetition in the present issue. 


§ 4, Summary of Municipal Finance. 


1. General.—In the preceding parts of this chapter certain particulars have been 
given regarding local authorities in each individual State. In this paragraph, comparative 
figures are given for each State regarding the financial operations of the local governing 
bodies referred to in § 3. The particulars in the next two tables refer to financial years 
as follows :—New South Wales: calendar year 1928. Victoria: 30th September, 1928, 
except Melbourne, 31st December, and Geelong, 31st August, 1928. Queensland: calendar 
year 1928. South Australia: Corporations, 30th November, and district councils, 30th 
June, 1928. Western Australia ; Municipalities, 31st October, 1928, district road boards, 
30th June, 1928. Tasmania: 30th June, 1929. 


2. Number, Revenue, Expenditure, and Valuation of Municipalities—The sub- 
joined table shows the number, revenue, and expenditure, including loan money, and 
valuation of local authorities in each State and in Australia during the years indicated 
above. It should be noted that, excepting in Queensland and Tasmania, the 
metropolitan water supply systems are not under municipal control; the particulars 
given of revenue and expenditure for the four States other than Queensland and 
Tasmania do not, therefore, include revenue and expenditure on account of these 
systems. 
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MUNICIPALITIES IN EACH STATE.—FINANCIAL SUMMARY, 1928. 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust.(2)) Tasmania. Total. 
No. of local | | | 
authorities .. 319 | 195 | 152 196 | 147. | 49 1,058 
REOEPTsS. 
a a £ £ # £ £ £ £ £ 
ener: 8,198 1,978,595 E 458,330] 171,928 
Other 1,661,452 } 3,772,864 of eae oeal 954,029 { 175,208 spezisly 15,564,930 
Government 
grants, etc. .. 1,590,621 154,316, 449,299) 515,714 142,931 44,519 2,897,400 
Loans and other | 
sources 4,628,895 | 4,627,486) 6,063,254, 605,617) 1,353,171] 567,837| 17,846,260 
~ jie 
Total (f)13,329,166 | 8,554,666, 9,129,231) 2,075,360} 2,129,640] 1,090,527/ 36,308,590 
EXPENDITURE. 
Works, services, 
etc. Pe 5,609,474] 5,112,554) 1,729,280} 1,416,210) 764,668 
Interest on loans | : 
and overdrafts 661,809] 956,576, 61,631 154,448 
Redemptions, f14,163,846 216,830) | 36,518,151 
sinking funds, 
etc. ‘6 291,628] 426,533 71,621 135,921 
Administration 459,718} 402,622) 177,947 147,611 86,845 
ther a 1,706,524} 1,329,014) 151,947 265,743 17,151 
‘ fens Pe iene = 
Total 14,163,846] 8,729,153} 8,227,299, 2,192,426) 2,119,938] 1,085,494) 36,518,161 
| | 
VALUATIONS. 


Capital value of 
property 

Annua! value of 
property 


(a) Unimproved capital value of all rateable property. 


(6) 


35,431,784 


(o) 


9,287,054 


(6) 


2,755,583 


@ 357,211,357 661,889,314) e80,00 6,759]185,237,674) ¢ 64,916,776) 50,704,224/1,399,966,104 


(0) 


road districts is the unimproved capital value. 


(eé) Rateable value. 


(b) Not available. 


(c) The valuation of 


d) Exclusive of Local Boards of Health. 


(f) Portion only of loan money included. 


3. Local Government Loans, 1928.—The following table shows the amount of loans 
raised by local authorities during the year 1928, of loans current at the end of that year, 
and the liability on account of interest and sinking fund, and of loans redeemed during 


1928 :— 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES.—LOANS, 1928. 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| Total. 
£ & £ & £ g £ 
Loans raised during year .. | 5,866,001) 1,477,667) 2,712,091) 218,549) 341,229) 116,945) 10,732,482 
Loans current at end of ee? 27,723,645/11,391,767/20,790,153 1,038,178) 2,981,875) 3,250,876) 67,176,494 
Annual liability on account o 
interest 4 ae o 1,449,612 (a) 957,253) 58,009) 160,576, 161,439 (a) 
Total sinking fund at end o 
Joell ia Se +. | 2,236,486 627,251) 885,764. 28,334) 688,944; 543,495) 4,960,274 
Amount of loans redeemed | 
during year as 5 (a) (a) (a) | 67,864 97,650, (a) (a) 
i nd 


(a) Not available. 
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§ 5. Water Supply, Sewerage, and Drainage. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) General. In Sydney and its suburbs the water supply 
and sewerage systems are controlled by the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage 
Board, and in Newcastle and its suburbs by the Hunter District Water Supply and 
Sewerage Board. In country districts, both waterworks and sewerage works are 
constructed by the Public Works Department, and, when completed, handed over to 
the municipalities affected, by which the cost must be repaid. 


(ii) Metropolitan Waterworks. (a) General. During the year ended 30th June, 1929, 
the pressure tunnel 10 miles long and 10 feet in diameter to convey water to the city 
was completed. Service reservoirs of 36 million gallons and 19 million gallons respectively 
are being constructed at Killara and Waverley-Vaucluse and amplification of pumping 
plant and mains is proceeding. The maximum day’s consumption in the metropolitan 
area was 143,141,530 gallons. The mileage of mains now totals 3,998 miles. 


(b) Water Supplied, etc. The following table gives the number of houses and 
estimated population supplied, and other details for the year 1929 :— 


WATERWORKS, SYDNEY.—WATER SUPPLIED, 1929. 


Average Daily Supply. 
Number of | Estimated . [eR PRR at rene 
Year ended ve Average Daily| Total Supply Mai 
H Populat ae 
80th June— | guyplied. | Supplied. | SUPPly. | forthe Year. | p,, |Per Head of| Laid. 
House. | Estimated 

| Population. 

No. No. |1,000 Gallons. | 1,000 Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. Miles. 

1929 299,401 |1,497,005 | 84,657 30,899,799 288 | 56.55 145 

} 


(c) Finances.—The following statement shows the revenue and expenditure on account 
of the services of waterworks, sewerage and drainage during the year 1928-29. 


WATERWORKS, SEWERAGE, AND DRAINAGE, SYDNEY, 1928-29. 


Percentage Pp t 
eae || of Working | “age of 
3 ? Capital : urplus 
ess sap haa Lockeitaee indeteonuaey eres otinerg Interest. or 
and Renewals. tribution on | Capital D 
Revenue. ost. 
£ £ £ A % ¢ ¢ 
Water .. {1,657,511 a647,357 | 20,647,142 39. 06 8.03 879,737] 4+-130,417 
Sewerage 1,007,884 6302,299 | 12,917,831 | 29.99 7.80 548,298 4157,287 
Drainage 50,789 c 17,278 596,468 34,02 8.51 25,820) + 7,691 
Total TORIES 966,934 | 34,161,441 | 35.60 | 7.95 /|1,453,855| +.295,395 


ee NSE ae ane (ls seme 09 de weal gE eee Cee 

(a) Includes payment of £40,637 to Stat issi i i 

RE Nes a aa hme e Debt Commissioners in reduction of Capital Indebtedness, 
(6) Includes payment of £27,726 to 

and £10,109 on Renewals. 


(ec) Includes payment of £1,200 to State Debt C i 
gy pak St ommissioners in reduction of Capital Indebtedness, 


State Debt Commissioners in reduction of Capital Indebtedness, 


(iii) M etropolitan Sewerage and Drainage Systems. (a) General. In addition to the 
usual progress made in connecting additional houses, 131 miles of new sewers were laid, 


the total length now being 1,709 miles. The quantity of 
million gallons. q y of sewage pumped was 5,044 
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(6) Houses Drained, Population Served, Length of Sewers, ete. Particulars for the 
year 1929 are given hereunder :— 


SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE SYSTEMS, SYDNEY.—PARTICULARS OP SERVICES, 


1929. 
Total | 
Number | Estimated Total Length of | Ventilating 8 
Year ended 30th June— | of Houses | Population| Length of | Storm- | Shafts Vv. ewers 
Drained. | Served. Sewers. water Erected. | Ventilated. 
Drains. 
No. No. Miles. Miles. | _ Feet. Miles. 
1929 -» * .. | 192,574 | 962,870 | 1,709.21 | 72.84 | 612,060 : 


(iv) Newcastle Water Supply. (a) General. The supply is drawn from the Chichester 
Reservoir, and is piped about 50 miles to Newcastle. The storage reservoir capacity 
is 5,000 million gallons. In addition to supplying Newcastle, water is reticulated in 
Maitland, 20 miles distant from Newcastle, and the Cessnock coalmining field, as well 
as areas adjoining these centres. The supply also extends to the farming areas of Miller’s 
Forest and the lakeside resorts of Belmont and Toronto. 

Water can also be supplied from the Hunter River at Maitland, if required. 

Reservoirs distributed throughout the Water Supply District number 32, with 
a total storage capacity of 47,217,000 gallons. 

The net addition to lengths of water-mains laid was 52 miles, bringing the total 
length of mains to 839 miles. 


(b) Particulars of Services. The following table supplies details for the year 1929:— 
NEWCASTLE WATER SUPPLY.—SUMMARY, 1929. 


' Average Daily Supply. 
Number of | Estimated -),,|Lotal Quantity) — a ae i 
=i phe Houses | Population aerate? Supplied P Per Head of a, 
30th June Supplied. | Supplied. Pply- for the Year. | yous e, | Estimated me 
| * | Population. 
No. No. 1,000 gallons. 2,000 gallons. |Gallons. Gallons. Miles. 
1929 Sic 40,222 | 201,000 9,280 3,387,187 230 46.16 52 


(c) Finances. The next table gives the revenue, working expenses, capital debt, 
and net profit for the year 1929 :— 


NEWCASTLE WATER SUPPLY.—FINANCES, 1929. 


Percentage 
of Percentage 
Baniees Fos on ge = of Interest 
Year ended ment an api mnt an evenue on 
30th June— | Revenue. | Working | Debt. Working on Capital | Surplus. 
Expenses. Expenses Capital Debt. 
on Debt. 
Revenue. 


£ £ £ % % £ £ 
1929 .._| 222,905 91,874 | 2,716,581 41.22 8.21 134,367 | —3,336 


(v) Newcastle Sewerage Works. (a) General. The sewerage works for Newcastle and 
suburbs as originally designed have been completed by the Department of Public Works 
and vested in the Board. 

The amplification, extension, and improvement of such sewerage works was authorized 
by “The Newcastle and Suburbs Sewerage Amplification Act 1928’ passed on the 21st 
May, 1928. The estimated cost of the work, which is still under construction, is 
£761,625. Schemes for the sewerage of Stockton and West Maitland are being investi- 
gated, and Cessnock is under construction at an estimated cost of £153,000. 
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The stormwater drainage of Newcastle and adjoining areas is divided into two 
eatchment areas, viz., the works in the Cottage Creek Stormwater Area, estimated to 
eost £200,000, and the works in the Throsby Creek Stormwater Area, estimated to cost 
£660,000. 


(b) Sewerage Connexions and Length of Sewers. During the year ended 30th June, 
1929, the number of properties connected with sewers was 594, making a total of 20,082. 
New sewers of a total length of 3 miles were constructed by the Board, bringing the total 
length of sewers under the Board’s control to 190 miles. 


(c) Finances. Particulars in regard to chief items for the year 1929 are given 
hereunder :— 


NEWCASTLE SEWERAGE.—FINANCES, 1929. 


| 
| Percentage 
o Percentage 
Manage- a Manage- re) Interest 
Year ended > ment and apital ment and | Revenue on 
30th June— | Revenue. | working Debt. Working on Capital Surplus. 
Expenses. Expenses Capital Debt. 
| on Debt. 
| Revenue. 
| | 
| 
3 Jae eg: % % £ £ 
1929 ong 84,006 26,980 | 1,222,691 32.12 §.87 33,659 23,367 
| 


(vi) Water Supply and Sewerage in Country Towns*. (a) General. Under the 
Local Government Act 1919, the Public Works Department may, upon application by 
any municipal or shire council, construct, out of moneys voted therefor by Parliament, 
waterworks or sewerage works, and when completed transfer the control thereof to the 
council. In each case the cost, with interest, is repayable by instalments spread over 
a period corresponding to the probable life of the work. 


(6) Waterworks. Up to the 30th June, 1929, waterworks in 76 towns had been 
completed and handed over to the respective local authorities. The capital cost of 
these works was £2,634,478, and the annual repayment instalments totalled £113,024. 
In addition to the foregoing the Broken Hill and Junee water supplies are administered 
by the Public Works Department under special Acts; these services entailed capital 
expenditures of £481,220 and £104,633 respectively. 


(c) Sewerage and Stormwater Drainage Works. Up to the 30th June, 1929, sewerage 
works in thirteen towns, and stormwater drainage works in sixteen towns had been 
completed. Capital expenditure thereon totalled £876,789. The repayment instalments 
total £43,482 per annum. 


2. Victoria.—(i) A. The Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. (a) General. 
All land within 13 miles of the General Post Office, together with the remaining area of 
the City of Mordialloc and the Shire of Moorabbin and a further portion of the Shire of 
Dandenong, is included within the metropolitan area for water supply, sewerage, main 
drainage and river improvement purposes. This area covers 445 square miles of land 
area, and in 1929 embraced 25 cities, 1 shire, and parts of 12 other shires, or a total of 
38 municipalities or portions thereof. In addition the Board supplies water to certain 
municipalities outside the metropolitan area. 


The Board’s liability on the 30th June, 1929, for loans raised was £21,625,120. The 
Board is still empowered to borrow £3,514,814 before reaching the limit of its borrowing 
powers. 


(6) Revenue and Expenditure. The ordinary receipts and expenditure for the year 
1928-29 were £1,722,488 and £1,570,578 respectively, and the loan receipts and expenditure 
£2,248,761 and £2,606,808 respectively. 


a es ed sr BO 
* Excluding the area of operations of the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board. 
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B. uM elbourne Water Supply. (a) Quantity of Water, Number of Houses, and 
Population Supplied. The following table gives various particulars for the year 1929. 
The rate levied is sixpence in the pound. 


WATER SUPPLY, MELBOURNE.—PARTICULARS OF SERVICES, 1929. 
| | = = 
| eee Daily 
| onsumption. 
Number | yctimatea | Average ‘Total «= |__ : Length 
Year ended of Povulation | Daily Water l of Mains, 
30th June—| Houses en lied, | Consump- Consumption) Per Head polio’ 
| Supplied. nee tion. | for the Year. | of ALOR, 
| | | Per House. Estimated etc. 
| Population. 
3 ai, Soh |- Eis eS sates eee a Se eat eee 
3 1,000 | 1,000 
No. No. Gallons. | Gallons. Galions. Gallons. Miles. 
1929 244,829 |1,084,592 | 58,755 | 21,445,506 239.9 54.1 2,593 
} 


(b) Capital Cost, Revenue, Expenditure and Surplus. 
revenue, working expenses (exclusive of renewals and special war expenditure), interest 
and surplus for the year ending 30th June, 1929, together with the total amounts to 
that date are given below :— 


The total cost of construction, 


WATER SUPPLY, MELBOURNE.—FINANCES, 1929. 


{ | 
2 Worki Percentage 
Year ended 30th June. | sae Revenue. | Expenses Nerang. 8 es Surplus. 
| Revenue. 
‘S ng £ oF £ ay 
1929. 937,951 797,336 140,620 17.64 475,785 180,931 
Total to date .. | 9,673,684 |15,278,661 | 2,615,525 | 17.12 | 6,991,171 | 5,671,966 
} 


(a) Exclusive of Renewals. 


C. Melbourne Sewerage. (a) Number of Houses Connected, etc. 


(b) Includes Interest on Renewals and Sinking Funds. 


services for the year 1929 are given below :— 


SEWERAGE, MELBOURNE.—PARTICULARS OF SERVICES, 1929. 


Particulars of 


amber of Bstimated 
Houses for | Population 
ea es which for which 
ene Sewers are | Sewers are 
Provided. | Provided. 
No. No. 
1929 6 


223,324 | 989,325 


Average | Total Sewage 
Daily Pumped for 

Pumping.| the Year. 
1,000 1,000 
Gallons. Gallons. 
38,711 | 14,129,500 


Average Daily 
Pumping. 
Length 
of 
Per ae veh 
fe) etc. 
Per House. | pstimated 
Population. 
Gallons. Gallons, Miles. 
173.3 39.1 2,254 
| | 
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(b) Disposal of Nighi-soil from Unsewered Premises. The agreements entered into 
with 29 councils for the collection and delivery by them of night-soil from unsewered 
premises within their respective municipal districts have continued in operation during 
the year. The total number of pans cleaned was 1,245,371, and the night-soil was disposed 
of by burial by the Board at its various depots at Brooklyn, Campbellfield, and 
Moorabbin. 


(c) Main Drains. Contracts amounting to £549,138 have been let to 30th June, 
1929, of which works to the value of £413,000 have been actually completed. The 
expenditure on other works not carried out by contract amounted to £27,000. The total 
length of main drains under the Board’s control at 30th June, 1929, was 62 miles 
15 chains. 


(d) Finances. The capital cost, revenue, working expenses (exclusive of renewals), 
percentage of working expenses on revenue, interest and deficiency for the year 1929 
are given below:— 


SEWERAGE, MELBOURNE.—FINANCES, 1929. 


E ; Percentage 
he Kas 3 cae Revenue. pike: 8 = Ae a Interest. Deficiency. 
(a) Revenue. (0) 
£ ia £ “4 £ £ 
1929 ate 577,311 730,166 157,449 21.56 643,990 71,273 
Total to date |11,661,646 |10,520,865 | 2,462,575 23.41 10,713,049 | 2,654,759 


(a) Exclusive of Renewals. (b) Includes interest on Renewals and Sinking Funds. 


(e) Metropolitan Sewage Farm. On 30th June, 1929, the total area of the farm 
was 22,634 acres. The following table gives details in connexion therewith for the year 
1929:— 


METROPOLITAN SEWAGE FARM.—FINANCES, 1929. 


Capital Worki Net Cost Tradi 
Year ended 20th June— Cost. Revenue. Expenses, Interest. fk Bowane Profit. 
£ “8 £ £ £ £ 
1929 aa on 16,024 | 57,392 35,659 | 54,687 32,954 44,035 
Total to date .. | 1,023,389 | 748,949 442,657 | 795,996 455,790 | 461,702 


(a) Exclusive of Renewals. 


D. River Improvement. During the year ended 30th June, 1929, improvement works 
have been carried out on the River Yarra and Maribyrnong River, consisting chiefly of 
river snagging, grading and beaching of banks, widening of the waterway and dredging 
operations. The Board also completed an important section of the River Yarra improve- 
ments work, viz., the cut through the quarries above the Church Street Bridge. 


(ii) Geelong Waterworks and Sewerage Trust. (a) General. The Geelong Waterworks 
and Sewerage Trust, constituted in 1908, consists of five commissioners. The amount 
of loan money which may be raised is limited to £725,000 for water supply undertaking, 
£710,000 for sewerage undertaking, and £270,000 for sewerage installation to properties 
under the deferred payment system. The population supplied is about 45,024. 
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(6) Water Supply. The catchment area is about 16,000 acres. The storage capacity 
of all the reservoirs is 2,738,119,808 gallons, and there are 2574 miles of reticulation 
mains within the city of Geelong and its suburbs. Arrangements have been made with 
the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission for a supplementary supply of a minimum 
quantity of 500 million gallons of water per annum from the Commission’s works now 
being constructed to tap the watersheds of the upper reaches of the river Barwon. The 
total expenditure on waterworks to the 30th June, 1929, was £673,823, and the revenue 
for the year 1928-29 was £55,556. 


(c) Sewerage Works. The sewerage scheme consists of a main outfall sewer to the 
ocean at Black Rock, about 9 miles from Geelong, and 134 miles of reticulation mains 
have already been laid. The drainage area is v,489 acres, and the number of buildings 
within the drainage area is 11,400, and within the sewered areas 11,000, while 10,883 
buildings have been connected with the sewers. Up to 30th June, 1929, the total 
expenditure on sewerage works was £614,425 and on the cost of sewerage installations 
under deferred payment conditions £248,476, of which £63,855 is outstanding. The 
revenue amounted to £44,177. 5 


(iii) The Ballarat Water Commission and the Ballarat Sewerage Authority. (a) General. 
The Ballarat Water Commission was constituted on Ist July, 1880, and the Ballarat 
Sewerage Authority on the 30th November, 1920. The members of the Water Commission 
are the Sewerage Authority. The Commissioners number seven; three (one of whom is 
chairman) being appointed by the Government, and four being elected by the Council 
of the City of Ballarat. pe | 


(6) Water Supply. The Water Supply District embraces an area of about 27 square 
miles, containing a population of about 43,000. The total storage capacity of the six 
reservoirs is 2,215,558,327 gallons. 

The capital cost of construction of the waterworks is £651,681. The liabilities are 
loans due to the Government, amounting to £304,817 as at 3lst December, 1929. The 
annual revenue is £35,640. 


(c) Sewerage. The scheme as designed provides for a population of 90,000 persons 
(present population, 40,000). The capital cost of construction to 3lst December, 1929, 
is £273,832. The method of sewage disposal is by sedimentation, oxidation, and sludge 
‘digestion. Forty-two sewered areas have been declared as at Ist January, 1930, 
comprising 5,066 tenements. 

The scheme is being financed by debenture issue loans from various financial 
institutions, £334,090 having been provided up to 3lst December, 1929, for constructional 
works, and £100,000 for house connexions. 


(iv) Bendigo Sewerage Authority. The members of the Bendigo City Council consti- 
tute this Authority. The sewerage district comprises the populated area of the city 
of Bendigo. The works when completed are estimated to cost £450,000, and comprise 
treatment works. Expenditure to end of December, 1929, was £281,648 for sewerage 
scheme and £150,354 for house connexions. 


(v) Water Supply in Country Towns and Districts. Most of the country waterworks 
are controlled by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, but a number of other 
waterworks is controlled by Waterworks Trusts or by municipal corporations. 

The following table gives particulars regarding waterworks under the control of trusts 
and municipal corporations for the year 192y :-— 


COUNTRY WATERWORKS, VICTORIA.—FINANCES, 1929. 


Under Waterworks Trusts. Under Municipal Corporations. 
Year. F Current Capital Current 
Number A Capital Number : 39) Interest 
of savltat Indebted- Taterast of Cor- ne Indebted- | “Out. 
Trusts. i ness. standing. porations. ness. standing. 


| No. 


: £ £ £ ee £ £ 
1829 82; 104 | 1,657,778 |1,305,165 | 5,541 | 28 825,275 | 533,335 | 1,317 


| 
| 
l 
| 
} 
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3. Queensland.—(i) Water Supply and Sewerage Depariment, Brisbane City Council. 
(a) General. The whole of the water supply in the metropolitan area and the bulk supply 
to the City of Ipswich is filtered. 

The available storage in the Brisbane River is 500 million gallons, the catchment 
area being approximately 4,000 square miles. In Lake Manchester the storage capacity 
is 7,000 million gallons, and the catchment area 28.5 square miles. The capacity of Enog- 
gera and Gold Creek Reservoirs is 1,000 million gallons, and 431 million gallons 
respectively, and the catchment area 12.8 and 3.8 square miles respectively. ,; 

The total capacity of the service reservoirs on Tarragindi Hill, Bartley’s Hill, High- 
gate Hill, Roles Hill, Wickham Terrace, and Paddington (elevated tank) is approximately 
22,356,000 gallons. Early in 1929 a contract was let for the construction of a service 
reservoir of 5,380,000 gallons capacity on Hildon Hill. 

(6) Waterworks. Summary. The following table gives a summary of operations- 
for the last year :— 

WATERWORKS.—SUMMARY, 1929. 


/ spvereee ; 
Length of | Number of | Estimated ¢ Average Daily Supp 
Year. | Reticulation| Tenements | Population saephied. Daily | per Head fe) 
Mains. Connected. | Supplied. ER 2 Supply. Estimated 
(a) Population. 
Miles. No. No. 1,000 Gallons} Gallons. Gallons. 
1929 .. 7922 62,056 320,269 | 5,007,809 {13,720,026 42.84 


(a) Exclusive of Ipswich, which is a bulk supply. 

The total length of the trunk mains is 193 miles. 

(c) Sewerage. At the 3lst December, 1929, 12,658 premises were connected to the 
Council’s sewerage system, the estimate of population served being 63,290 persons. 
The total length of sewers in operation is 324 miles, consisting of 179 miles of sewers 
within premises, and 145 miles of main and reticulation sewers. 


(2) Waterworks and Sewerage Works Finances. The subjoined table gives particulars 
regarding finance during the year 1929 :— 


WATER AND SEWERAGE WORKS.—FINANCE, 1929, 


| . 


| Interest and 
Yy Capital Cost. |. Net | are bets New Works | gerne 

fear. | Capital Cost. | evenue t 5 of Loans, 

| from Rates. Pot a Construction. | including 
ee : | Sinking Fund. 
oy hj zs se, SEE SS ae Se eK 

| 
5 £ + £ £ 
1929 .. 7,784,727 678,896 181,058 236,777 | 535,301 


(ii) Country Towns Water Supply. In addition to the city of Brisbane, there were 
at the end of the year 1928, thirty-four country towns in Queensland provided with 
water supply systems constructed by municipalities chiefly from Government loans. 
The subjoined statement gives particulars of all water supply systems, exclusive of 
Brisbane, for the year 1928 :— 


QUEENSLAND.—PARTICULARS OF COUNTRY WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS, 1928. 
Cost of Construction to 31st December, 1928—£2,051,607. 


Receipts. Edw Sal Expenditure. £ 

Rates and sales of water 216,961 | Office and salaries -. 21,847 
Government and other loans 135,753 , Construction 149,315 
Other rs 36,278 | Maintenance. . ey 92,889 
| Interest and redemption 89,688 

| Other expenses 23,372 

Total .. 388,992 Total . 377,111 
Assets . 1,788,256 | Liabilities .. 1,444,278 


_—- 
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4. South Australia.—({i) General. The water supply and sewerage systems in this 
State are constructed and maintained by the Public Works Department. 


(ii) Adelaide Waterworks. 


(a) Summary. The following table gives particulars for 


the year 1928-29, the figures for consumption being recorded by gaugings taken at the 


reservoirs and including evaporation and absorption. 


Adelaide District. 


There are 50,241 meters in the 


ADELAIDE WATERWORKS.—SUMMARY, 1928-29, 
Sees EOE SS ape a Sas 
Number } Ganac 
of Meratiat aN apacity Length Annual 
Year ended 30th J - Assess Value, Supplie lie Weg ode oe Copsaae: 
| | | 
No. £ Acres. | Million Miles 1,000 
| Gallons. Gallons. 
1929 131,750 | 5,423,426 | 115,535 | 7,753 1,255 | 7,926,900 
(6) Finances. Particulars for the year 1928-29 are given below :— 
ADELAIDE WATERWORKS,.—FINANCES, 1928-29. 
| Revenue. Expenses. Doreaitage 
Year ended Capital | jee the 
30th 3 a, eae Engineer-| povenue Bier res 
Rates. Total. pete: | Branch. | Total iigee 
£ 23 s £ 3 £ we 
1929 3,488,102 | 393,866 | 478,428 | 71,510 | 11,878 | 83,388 11,32 
) | 


(iti) Adelaide Sewerage. Particulars for the year 1928-29 are given hereunder :— 


1928-29. 


ADELAIDE SEWERAGE.—SUMMARY, 


Length umber Jost o: 
sas cys of of Con- Revenue- 
uné— | Sewers.| nexions. | Producing 
orks. 
Miles. No. £ 
1929 519 | 64,439 |1,529,183 


Revenue. Working Expenses. 
Rates, | otal. | Maisie’ | otal 
z & fe | £ 
190,263 | 198,919 | 25,881 | 31,121 


Percentage 
of Net 
Revenue 
on 
Capital 

Cost. 


9 


oO 
10.97 


(iv) Country Towns Water Supply. (a) Summary. The chief items of information 
regarding these undertakings are set forth in the table below for the year 1928-29, 


COUNTRY TOWNS WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1928-29. 


Number of Area Capacity of | Length of 
Year ended 30th June— Assessments.| Supplied. Reservoirs. Mains. 
ake =— eS = = | | 
No. Acres. Million Miles. | 
Gallons. | 
1929... 48,092 | 11,824,843 9,096 4,522 
i 


Annual 
Consump- 
tion. 


1,000 
Gallons. 


1,413,845 
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(5) Finances. The next table gives financial information for the year 1928-29 :— 


COUNTRY TOWNS WATERWORKS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—FINANCES, 1928-29. 


Revenue. Working Expenses. 
Percentage 
—"" — of Net 
pear eoiieg 2 ae iodine Revenue 
30th June— ost. : “| Revenue on 
Rates | Total. Branch, | Branch. Total. | Capital Cost. 
ks | :: ~ | aac ¥ 

£ Lateal och £ £ £ % 

1929 .. | 8,953,620. | 173,609 | 221,685 | 81,299 7,884 | 89,183 1.48 

| | Y | 


(v) Other Sewerage Systems. Information in summarized form is given below 
regarding the two suburban sewerage systems, viz., the Glenelg system and the Port 
Adelaide and Semaphore system, for the year 1928-29 :— 


SUBURBAN SEWERAGE SYSTEMS, SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 


1928-29. 
Revenue. Working Expenses. | percentage 
grape ended eh jas “ay at rs ‘ieee 
: ost. . : 
une— | Sewers. | nexions. Rates, Total. Malham | Total. on i ge 
Miles. No. pres ¢ £ £ £ % 
1929... 92 | 9,585 | 636,735 | 36,551 | 37,270 9,407 | 10,360 | 4.23 


5. Western Australia.—(i) General. The water supply and sewerage systems of 
Western Australia are all under the management of Government Departments, and are 
divided into the following categories :—(a) Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage and 
Drainage, covering Perth, Fremantle, Claremont, Guildford, Midland Junction, and 
Armadale District, (b) Goldfields Water Supply, (c) Water Supply of other towns, (d) . 
Agricultural Water Supply, (e) other Mines Water Supply, and (f) artesian and 
sub-artesian waters. 


(ii) Metropolitan Water Supply, Sewerage and Drainage. (a) General. The sources 
of the metropolitan water supply are the Victoria Reservoir, Bickley Brook, Mundaring 
Reservoir, thirteen bores, and the Armadale, Churchman Brook, Canning River, and 
Wungong pipe head dams. The sewerage system consists of septic tanks and percolating 
filters for Perth, and septic tanks and ocean outfall for Fremantle and Subiaco. At 
the 30th June 1929, the number of premises connected with sewers was 20,762. 


(6) Summary. The following table gives particulars regarding water supply for the 
year 1929 :— 


WATER SUPPLY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1929, 


4 ee 
Year ended Estimated | Number Water br a Number | Length 
30th June— Population | of Houses Bupaued 

Supplied. | Supplied. upplied. |—-——_—_————— | of Meters. | of Mains. 
Per Head.|Per House. 


No. No. 1,000Ga'lons.| Gallons. | Gallons. No. Mil 
1929 .. -- | 207,000 | 48,865 | 3,174,499 | 41.82 177.15 35,562 824. 
| 
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(c) Finances. The table hereunder gives separate information for the water supply 
and sewerage and drainage branches for the year 1929 :— 


WATER SUPPLY AND SEWERAGE AND DRAINAGE, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.— 
FINANCES, 1929. 
Water Supply. Sewerage and Drainage. 
Year ended = : 
30th June— pi | a 
Cost. | Revenue. | Peet nS Gost: + tBevemae.c bic Ree 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1929 af 3,093,843 | 254,945 242,268 | 1,519,128 111,876 101,269 
| 


(iti) Goldfields Water Supply. The source of supply for the Coolgardie and adjacent 
goldfields, as well as for towns and districts on or near the pipe-line, is the Mundaring 
Reservoir, which has a capacity of 4,650 million gallons. There are three classes of 
consumers—the railways, the mines, and “other,” and in 1928-29 the railways 
consumed 9 per cent., the mines 20 per cent., and “ other” 71 per cent. of the supply. 
The following table gives details for the year 1929 :— 


GOLDFIELDS WATER SUPPLY, WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1929. 


Length of | 4 ? 
Year ended Total Con- Number 7. | Capital Expendi- 
30th June— sumption. | of Services. | dad Cost. Revenue: are 
. “ | ites | —_ 
~/1,000 gallons. | No. | Miles. | £ | £ £ 
1929 te 1,090,000 | 10,554 | 1,519 | 3,701,543 | 174,728 187,453 
| | 


(iv) Water Supply of Other Towns. During the year 1928-29 there were 26 towns 
provided with water supplies, of which 12 are controlled by Water Boards and 14 by the 
Public Works Department. The total supplies to the latter towns for the year ending 
30th June, 1929, were as follows:—Domestic, 145,000,000 gallons, and Railways, 
24,000,000 gallons. The estimated population was 18,500, and the average daily 
domestic consumption was 21 gallons per head. 


(v) Agricultural Water Supply. During the year 1928-29, 18 tanks were excavated 
and 25 wells sunk, 23 of which yielded fresh water. During the 19 years from the Ist 
July, 1910, to the 30th June, 1929, 486 tanks were built, 355 wells sunk, and 3,419 bores 
put down to a total depth of 150,709 feet. Of the bores mentioned, 512 yielded fresh 


and 284 stock water. 


(vi) Artesian and Sub-artesian Waters. Up to the 30th June, 1929, the total number 
of bores put down in search of artesian or sub-artesian water was 242, including 49 sunk 
in the metropolitan area, ranging in depth from 30 to 4,006 feet. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Hobart Water Supply. The cost of this undertaking to the 30th 
June, 1929, was £436,233, but a considerable amount of reticulation work has been done 
out of revenue and not charged to capital account. The outstanding loans at 30th June, 
1929, amounted to £356,193. At the same date the number of tenements supplied in the 
city and suburbs was 10,488 and the length of reticulation mains 126% miles. The 
reyenue for the year 1929 was £40,897. 


(ii) Hobart Sewerage System. The revenue for the year ended 30th June, 1929, was 
£39,860. Up to that date 803 miles of sewers had been laid in connexion with the original 
city system at a cost of £214,094, and 8,366 tenements connected. Since the original 
city was sewered, the Municipalities of Queenborough and New Town have been included 
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in the city, and are now being sewered. In Queenborough 25§ miles of sewers, connecting 
with 1,417 tenements, have been constructed at a cost of £119,626. In New Town a 
total of 36} miles of sewers have been laid, and 1,375 properties connected. The cost 
to 30th June, 1929, including surveys and sewerage outfall, was £110,994. 


§ 6. Harbour Boards and Trusts. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Sydney Harbour Trust. (a) General. The Sydney Harbour 
Trust, which consists of three Commissioners appointed by the Government, controls 
the whole of the wharves resumed by the Government in 1901. The Commissioners 
also provide and maintain the lighting and marking of the harbour, and carry out all 
necessary dredging. The whole of what might be termed city wharves is owned by the 
Commissioners and leased to various shipping companies, but the Trust directly operates 
and maintains a certain number of open wharves. Outside the city area the wharves 
are, to a large extent, privately controlled, but all structures beyond high-water mark 
are held under leases issued by the Trust. The extent of wharfage accommodation now 
available for use totals 77,030 lineal feet, inclusive of 9,267 lineal feet privately owned, 
4,693 lineal feet of cross wharf and 3,427 lineal feet of ferry wharves. 

The depth of water at the entrance to the port is not less than 80 feet and in the 
channels there are 40 feet at low-water spring tides. The foreshores of Sydney Harbour 
are about 200 miles in length. The area of the water in the port is 14,284 acres, of 
which 3,000 acres have a depth ranging from 35 to 160 feet. : 

Since its inception, the Trust has spent £7,504,243 on the reconstruction and extension 
of the wharfage and improvements to the port and vested area. Over 14,381 lineal feet of 
old and obsolete wharfage have been demolished, and 35,962 lineal feet of new berths have 
been constructed. Other improvements include 2,972,400 square feet of floor area of 
new sheds and nearly 4 miles of new roadways. 

During the year 1929, 1,856,121 tons of material were dredged at a cost of £98,174. 
In the process of towing such material, 41,998 miles were run at a cost of £38,200. 


(b) Finances. The subjoined table gives particulars concerning the finances of the 
Trust for the year 1929 :— 


SYDNEY HARBOUR TRUST.—FINANCES, 1929, 


{ | 


Revenue. | 
Y 4 ea | : Total 
ied Wharfage | Tonnage ee ee Capital Interest. | Balance. 
Hth June. | and |Ratesand| Other | mots i Debt. 
Harbour | Berthing | Sources. SS ara 
Rates. Charges. 
s yeene | Bis “6 | at} ¥ af 
“9 | 3 5 £ | & £ £ £ 
1929 .. | 671,565 | 52,912 | 379,120 |1,103,597| 369,037 | 11,924,357 614,067a; 120,493 


(a) Includes £30,067 sinking fund contributions. 


2. Victoria—(i) Melbourne Harbour Trust. (a) General. Information regarding the 
origin and constitution of this Trust will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, pp. 970 
et seq. In 1929, the length of sheds in the port was 18,187 feet, covering an area of 
1,193,766 square feet. The quantity of material raised by the dredging and excavation 
done in the improvement of the river and bay amounts to 92,374,519 cubic yards. The 
Trust has expended £339,633 in reclaiming land within its jurisdiction. 


_ (b) Finances. During the year ended 31st December, 1929, the revenue of the 
Trust amounted to £786,348, and the ordinary expenditure to £522,292, leaving, after 
provision for depreciation and renewals account and sinking fund, a net surplus on 
revenue account of £51,056. The capital expenditure for the year was £455,052. Up 
to 31st December, 1929, the total capital expenditure amounted to £7,858,530. 
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(ii) Geelong Harbour Trust. (a) General. The Geelong Harbour Trust was constituted 
in 1905, and is under the control of three Commissioners appointed by the Governor in 
Council. 


(b) Finances. The following table gives financial details for the year 1929 :— 


GEELONG HARBOUR TRUST.—FINANCES,: 1929. 


Year. Loans. | Sinking Fund. Revenue. | Expenditure. 
| 
) = x 
£ £ £ | £ 
1929 .. an .. | 634,187 | (a) 66,315 64,074 
| | 


(a) Not available. 


(iii) Harbour Boards. The Harbour Boards Act of 1927 provides for the 
constitution of Harbour Boards for the following ports :—Gippsland Lakes ; Welshpool; 
Warrnambool; Port Fairy; Portland. These ports have, hitherto, been under the 
control of the Department of Ports and Harbours of Victoria. The first board to be 
constituted under this Act is the Warrnambool Harbour Board. (See Victoria Gazette, 
6th June, 1928, page 1595.) 


3. Queensland.—(i) Bowen Harbour Board. (a) General. The Bowen Harbour 
Board consists of seven members, of whom two are appointed by the Governor in Council 
and the remainder elected by the electors of the Town of Bowen and adjacent shires. 
The district under its jurisdiction comprises the area within the boundaries of the Town of 
Bowen, the Shires of Prosperine and Wangaratta, and division I. of the Shire of Ayr. 


(b) Finances. The capital expenditure for the year 1929 was £19,778, while for 
the same period the receipts were £20,178 and the expenditure £19,778. 


(ii) Bundaberg Harbour Board. (a) General. The Bundaberg Harbour Board 
consists of nine members, of whom one is appointed by the Governor in Council, four 
elected by the ratepayers of the City of Bundaberg, and two each by the ratepayers 
of the Shires of Gooburrum and Woongarra. 

(b) Finances. Receipts for the year 1929 amounted to £5,843 as compared with 
£6,787 in 1928, while expenditure for corresponding periods totalled £7,566 and £9,410 
respectively. 

(iii) Cairns Harbour Board. (a) General. The Cairns Harbour Board consists of 
twelve members, representing the city of Cairns and eight adjoining shires. The wharves 
at Cairns, which are all under the control of this Board, are of reinforced ferro-concrete, 
and 1,900 feet in length, and form an unbroken quay line of 1,500 feet partly connected 
with railway communication along front of same where considered advisable for handling 
direct ex trucks. The total tonnage of outward cargo from the port for 1929 was 
242,757 tons. 

(b) Finances. During the year 1929, the gross revenue of the Board was 
£63,611, derived from harbour, berthage, and miscellaneous dues, etc. 


(iv) Gladstone Harbour Board. (a) General. The Gladstone Harbour Board is 
composed of seven members, two of whom are appointed by the Governor in Council 
and five elected by the electors of the town of Gladstone and the sbires of Calliope and 
Miriam Vale. 

(b) Finances. The total capital expenditure to the end of 1929 amounted to £91,489. 
The revenue for 1929 was £8,438, and the expenditure £8,502. 


(v) Mackay Harbour Board. (a) General, The Mackay Harbour Board consists 
of nine members elected by the electors of the city of Mackay and the shires of Pioneer, 
Sarina, Mirani and Nebo. 

(b) Finances. Capital expenditure for the year 1929 was £10,704; receipts totalled 
£16,727 ; total expenditure amounted to £17,051. 

C.5408.—4. 
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(vi) Rockhampton Harbour Board. (a) General. The Rockhampton Harbour Board 
consists of eleven members, of whom seven are elected by the electors on the rolls for the 
city of Rockhampton, the town of Mount Morgan and the shires of Fitzroy and 
Livingstone. The remaining four are elected by the councillors of groups of inland shires. — 


(b) Finances. The revenue for the year 1929 was £30,169; and the expenditure 
was £23,641, which included £701 interest on loans and overdraft. 


(vii) Townsville Harbour Board. (a) General. The Townsville Harbour Board is 
composed of nine members, of whom two are appointed by the Governor in Council, 
and the remaining seven are elected by the electors of Townsville and adjacent towns 
and shires. All harbour works and conveniences for the use of shipping are under the 
control of the Board. 


(b) Finances. The total expenditure since the inception of the Board is £1,914,465, 
while the receipts for the year 1929 were £89,157 and the expenditure £89,795. 


4. Western Australia.—(i) Fremantle Harbour Trust. (a) General. Fremantle 
Harbour is controlled by a Board of five Commissioners appointed by the Governor in 
Council. A description of the works was given in a previous Year Book (see No. 12, 
p- 973). Since that account was written, the inner harbour and entrance channel have 
been dredged to a depth of 36 feet below the lowest known low water. The berthage 
accommodation at all the quays has also been deepened to 36 feet. 


(6) Finances. The following table gives financial data for the year 1929 :— 


FREMANTLE HARBOUR TRUST.—FINANCES, 1929. 


| Gross Amount Paid to the Treasury. 
rest ewes Revenue. | Expenditure. | : 7 ; 
Interest. | Sinking | Renewale | Surplus. | otal. 
£ £ £ nie erat : £ £ 
1929 .. -. | 589,359 591,590 | 104,531 | 24,442 | 2,000 | 161,408 | 292,381 


(ii) Bunbury Harbour Board. (a) General. The Bunbury Harbour Board consists 
of five members, appointed by the Government. The jetty is 4,900 feet long, with 
berthage accommodation of 2,700 feet on the west side and 3,000 feet on the east side, 
and is electrically lighted. 


: (6) Finances. Details for the last year are given hereunder. Surplus revenue 
is paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund to meet interest and sinking fund :— 


BUNBURY HARBOUR BOARD.—1929. 


: aol 
Paid to 


Year ended 30th June— tan anon Revenue. Expenditure. Consolidated 
a Revenue Fund. 
Ly = £ £ 
1929 re” sf 453,736 25,917 18,562 11,050 


5. Tasmania,—(i) Marine Board of Hobart. (a) General. The Marine Board of 
Hobart consists of nine wardens elected by the ship-owners of the Port of Hobart and 


the importers and exporters of goods into or from any port within the jurisdiction of 
the Board. 
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(b) Finances. The following table gives details for the year 1929 :— 
MARINE BOARD OF HOBART.—FINANCES, 1929. 


Revenue. Expenditure. 

Year ended Capital Harbour ee 

30th June— Debt. Improve- Harbour ees 

ments, | General.| Total. | Improve- | ,.22° ; 
Debentures, ee Sinking Soper eeeae 
etc. Fund. 
<a £ £ fi Soe £ £ 8 £ 
9 ichal mer tinrass® a 38,988 | 38,988 445 4,389 | 25,471 |a 43,305 


(a) Including £13,000 from revenue in reduction of loans, 


(ii) Marine Board of Launceston. (a) General. The Marine Board of Launceston 
consists of five wardens, three elected by the ratepayers of the city of Launceston and 
two by ratepayers of the municipalities within the Tamar District. 


(6) Finances. The following table gives details for the year 1929 :— 
MARINE BOARD OF LAUNCESTON.—FINANCES, 1929. 


Year. Cap Be abe. Revenue. Expenditure, 


£ £ £ 
1929 zs oe = eel cig Sloe ae 62,208 68,013 


(iii) Marine Board of Burnie. The length of the breakwater is 1,250 feet, with a 
depth up to 42 feet at low water, and a wharf alongside, 630 feet in length by 91 feet 
wide, with a depth at low water from 24 to 40 feet. There are two other timber wharves 
600 feet and 400 feet long respectively. The receipts for the year ending 30th June, 
1929, were £21,575, and the expenditure £21,331, including £14,300 interest on loans. 


§ 7. Fire Brigades. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) General. Under the Fire Brigades. Act of 1909-27, a 
Board of Fire Commissioners consisting of eight members operates, and fire districts 
have been constituted. The cost of maintenance of fire brigades is borne in proportions 
of quarter, quarter, and half by the Government, the municipalities, and the insurance 
companies concerned, but the expenditure must be so regulated that the proportion 
payable by the councils in a fire district shall not exceed the amount obtainable from 
jd. in the £ rate on the unimproved capital value of rateable land in the fire district : 
provided that the Board, with the consent of the Minister, and at the special request 
of the councils of the municipalities or shires constituting or forming part of a fire 
district or a majority in number of such councils may, as to that district, exceed the 
limit above provided. 

(ii) Sydney Fire District. The Sydney fire district includes the City of Sydney and 
suburbs, comprising a total area of 252 square miles. On the 3lst December, 1929, 
the Board had under its control in this district 76 stations. The receipts for the year 
1929 were £330,386, made up as follows :—From the Government, £80,777 ; municipalities, 
£80,777 ; fire insurance companies, £160,964; firms, £590; and from other sources, 
£7,278. The disbursements for the year were £322,364. 


2. Victoria.—(i) General. The Fire Brigades Act of 1915 provides for a Metropolitan 
Fire Brigades Board, and a Country Fire Brigades Board, each consisting of nine members, 
with local committees in country districts, The income of each board is derived in equal 
proportions from the Treasury, the municipalities, and insurance companies. 
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(ii) Metropolitan Fire Brigade Board. On the 30th June, 1926, the Board had under 
its control 41 stations. The total receipts for the year 1928-29 were £240,082, comprising 
contributions £182,581, receipts for services £27,043, and interest and sundries £30,458. 
The expenditure was £235,818, made up as follows :—Salaries £117,714, interest and 
repayments of principal £20,173, and other expenditure £101,931. 

(iii) Country Fire Brigades Board. At 30th June, 1929, there were 119 municipal 
councils and 108 insurance companies included in the operations of the Act. The 
brigades are composed chiefly of volunteers, but in the large centres a few permanent 
station-keepers and partially-paid firemen are employed. Complete fire alarm systems 
are installed in 27 of the larger provincial cities and townships. There were 149 registered 
brigades at 30th June, 1925. For the year 1928-29 the revenue was £34,210 and the 
expenditure £32,210. 


3. Queensland.—(i) General. The Act of 1920 made provision for the retention of 
existing fire districts, and for the constitution of new districts. For each district there 
must be a Fire Brigades Board consisting of seven members, and the cost of maintenance 
of each brigade is proportioned as follows:—The Treasurer two-sevenths, insurance 
companies three-sevenths, and local authorities two-sevenths. All volunteer fire brigades 
in a district must be registered. 


(ii) Fire Brigades Boards. At the end of the year 1929 there were fire brigades 
in 28 towns. The total revenue for the year 1928 was £89,852, received mainly from the 
following sources:—Government £23,050, local authorities £23,015, and insurance 
companies £34,394. The total expenditure for the year was £86,523, the chief items 
being salaries and wages £52,054, buildings, repairs, etc., £10,461, and plant, stores, etc., 
£9,852. 


4. South Australia.—(i) General. The Fire Brigades Act of 1913 and amendments | 
provide for a Board of five members, and the expenses and maintenance of brigades are 
defrayed as to two-ninths by the Treasury, five-ninths by insurance companies, and 
two-ninths by the municipalities concerned. 

(ii) Fire Brigades Board. At the end of 1929 there were altogether 27 fire brigade 
stations. The total revenue for the year 1929 was £51,914. 


5. Western Australia.—{i) General. Under the 1916 Act every municipal or road 
board district is constituted a fire district under the control of the Western Australian 
Fire Brigades Board. The income of the Board is derived as to two-eighths from Govern- 
ment, three-eighths from municipalities, and three-eighths from insurance companies. 


(ii) Western Australian Fire Brigades Board. The whole of the brigades throughout 
the State are now controlled by the Western Australian Fire Brigades Board, and number 
39. The revenue and expenditure for the year ended 30th September, 1928, were 
£57,907 and £57,499 respectively. The estimated value of land and buildings was 
£68,600 and of plant £37,800. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) General. The municipal council of ‘any municipality may, under 
the Act of 1920, petition the Governor to proclaim the municipality or any portion of it 
to be a fire district, each district to have a Board of five members. The expenses of each 
Board are borne in equal proportions by contributions from the Treasurer, the munici- 
pality concerned, and insurance companies insuring property within the district. 


(ii) Hobart Fire Brigade Board. The revenue of the Board for the year 1929 amounted 
to £6,633. 
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CHAPTER V. 
LAND TENURE AND SETTLEMENT. 
§ 1. Introduction. 


1. General aA comprehensive description of the land tenure systems of the several 
States was given in Official Year Book No. 4 (pp. 235 to 333), while later alterations 
were referred to in subsequent issues. In this chapter a summary is given of the principal 
features of existing land legislation. In previous issues an account of the. various 
tenures under which Crown lands may be taken up was given, but considerations of 
space prevent its repetition herein. (See Year Book No. 22, p.p. 133-195). Special 
paragraphs are devoted to the settlement of returned soldiers on the land, the tenure of 
land by aliens, and advances to settlers. Particulars as to the areas of land alienated 
in each State and similar matter are also included. 


2. State Land Legislation.—The legislation in force relating to Crown lands, Closer 
Settlement, Returned Soldiers’ Settlement, and other matters dealt with in this chapter 
is summarized in the following conspectus :-— 


STATE LAND LEGISLATION. 


New South Wales. 


| 
Victoria. | Queensland. 


Crown Lanps Acts. 


Crown Lands Act 1913-1927: | Land Act 1915-1928. Land Acts 1910-1929. 

Western Lands Act 1901-1927 : Upper Burnett and Callide Land 

Crown Lands Purchase Valida- E Settlement Act 1923. 

tion Act 1923. ; Prickly-pear Land Acts 1923- 
Crown Lands Amendment (Dis- 1926. 

posal) Act 1923. Sugar Workers’ Perpetual Lease 
Crown Lands and Closer Settle- | Selections Act 1923. 


ment (Amending) Act 1924. 


CLoseR SETTLEMENT AcTs. 


Closer Settlement Act 1904-1919: | Closer Settlement Act 1915-1928. | Closer Settlement Act 1906-1929. 
Closer Settlement Purchases 
Validation Act 1923. 

Closer Settlement and Returned 
Soldiers’ Settlement (Amend- 
ment) Act 1927. 


Mining Acts. 
ee een) eee et ee ee ee eee 


Mining Act 1906-1924: Mining | Mines Act 1915-1921. | Mining Acts 1898-1929 : Mining 


Leases (Validation) Act 1924. — for Coal and Mineral Oil Act 
| 1912: Petroleum Acts 1923- 


1929: Miners’ Homestead 
| Leases Act 1913-1929: Coal 
| Mining Act 1925-1928. 


Sotprers’ SerTLEMENT ACTS. 


Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement | Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement 
Act 1916-1928. Act 1917-1928. Act 1917-1929. 


Apvancors To Srerriers Acts. 


Government Savings Bank Act | State Savings Bank Act 1915- | State Advances Act 1916: Co- 
1906-1923 : Returned Soldiers’ 1922: Primary Products Ad- operative Agricultural Pro- 
Settlement Act 1916-1925. vances Act 1919-1922: Closer ducts and Advances to Farmers 

Settlement Act 1915-1928: Act 1914-1919: Agricultural 
Fruit Act 1915-1920: Dis- Bank Act 1923-1929, 

charged Soldiers’ Settlement 

Act 1917-1928. 
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3. North Australia and Central Australia Land Legislation.—In the Territories of 
North Australia and Central Australia, the legislation relating to Crown lands is 
embodied in the Crown Lands Ordinance 1927-1929, that relating to mining in the 
Northern Territory Mining Act 1903, the Gold Dredging Act 1899, the Tin Dredging 
Ordinance 1911-1920, the Mineral Oil and Coal Ordinance 1922-1923, and the 
Encouragement of Mining Ordinance 1913-1926; and that relating to Advances to 
Settlers in the Wire and Wire Netting Act 1927, and the Encouragement of Primary 
Production Ordinance 1927-1928. 


4, Federal Capital Territory Land Legislation.—In the Federal Capital Territory 
the Ordinances relating to Crown lands are the Leases Ordinance 1918-1927, the 
Public Parks Ordinance 1928, the City Area Leases Ordinance 1924-1929, the Church 


Lands Leases Ordinance 1924-1927, and the Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 
1925-1929. 


STATE LAND LEGISLATION—continued. 


South Australia. | Western Australia. | Tasmania. 


Crown Lanps Acts. 


Crown Lands Act 1929: Pas- 


Land Act 1898-1928. 
toral Act 1904-1929. 


Crown Lands Act 1911-1924. 


CiLosER SETTLEMENT Acts. 


1909-1922 : 
| Closer Settlement Act 1927. | 


| 
Crown Lands Act 1929. | Agricultural Lands Purchase Act | Closer Settlement Act 1913-1924. 


Minina Aots. 


Mining Act 1893-1928: Gold | Mining Act 1904-1923: Sluicing | Mining Act 1917-1924: Aid to 
Dredging Act 1905: Mining and Dredging for Gold Act 1899. Mining Act 1924. 
Soe rivats Property Act 1909- 
6. 


RetvuRNED Souprmrs’ Surrummenr Acts. 


| 
Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement | Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement | Returned Soldiers’ Settlement 
Act 1917-1925. Act 1918-1919. Act 1916-1923. 


AGRICULTURAL GRADUATES SETTLEMENT Acts. 


Agricultural Graduates Act 1922, . 
{ 


ADVANCES To Srerriers Acts. 


Irrigation Act 1922-1928: Dis- | Agricultural Bank Act 1906-1929. State Advances Act 1907-1927: 
charged Soldiers’ Settlement Advances to Fruit-growers Act 
Act 1917-1925: State Bank | 1918-1921: Closer Settlement 
Act 1925-1928: Advances to Act 19138-1924: Returned Sol- 
Settlers on Crown Lands Act 


diers’ Settlement Act 1916- 
1914-1927 : Agricultural 1923 i By aan 


Graduates Act 1922, 
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5. Administration and Classification of Crown Lands.—In each of the States there 
fs a Lands Department under the direction of a responsible Cabinet Minister who is 
charged generally with the administration of the Acts relating to the alienation, occupation 
and management of Crown lands. The administrative functions of most of the Lands 
Departments are to some extent decentralized by the division of the States into what are 
usually termed Land Districts, in each of which there is a Lands Office, under the manage- 

ment of a lands officer, who deals with applications for selections and other matters 

generally appertaining to the administration of the Acts within the particular district. 
In some of the States there is also a local Land Board or a Commissioner for each district 
or group of districts. In the Northern Territory the North Australia Commission is 
charged with the general administration of the Lands Ordinance and of Crown lands 
in the Northern Territory. In the Federal Capital Territory the administration of the 
Leases Ordinances is in the hands of the Department of Home Affairs. 


Crown lands are generally classified according to their situation, the suitability 
of the soil for particular purposes, and the prevailing climatic and other conditions, 
The modes of tenure under the Acts, therefore, as well as the amount of purchase money 
or rent, and the conditions as to improvements and residence, vary considerably. The 
administration of special Acts relating to Crown lands is in some cases in the hands of a 
Board under the general supervision of the Minister, e.g., the Western Lands Board in 
New South Wales. 


In each of the States and in the Northern Territory there is also a Mines Department 
which is empowered under the several Acts relating to mining to grant leases and licences 
of Crown Lands for mining and auxiliary purposes. 


6. Classification of Tenures.—The tabular statement which follows shows the 
several tenures under which Crown lands may be acquired or occupied in each State. 
In the Northern Territory perpetual leases of pastoral and agricultural land are granted, 
as well as miscellaneous leases, and grazing and occupation Jicences. The mining leases 
and holdings are, generally speaking, similar to those of the States. In the Federal 
Capital Territory only city leases and leases of other lands are issued. 


STATE CROWN LANDS—TENURES. 


New South Wales. | Victoria. | Queensland. 


FREE GRANTS, RESERVATIONS AND DEDICATIONS. 


Free Grants: Reservations: and”| Free Grants: Reservations. / Free Grants: Reservations. 
| 
t 


Dedications. 


UNCONDITIONAL PURCHASES OF FREEHOLD. 


Auction Sales:  After-auction Auction Sales. | Sales (at or after auction ): 
Purchases : Special Purchases : | Unconditional Selections. 
Improvement Purchases. | | 


CONDITIONAL PURCHASES OF FREEHOLD. 


Residential Conditional Pur- | Residential Selection Purchase | Agricultural Farms: Agricul- 

chases: Non-residential Con- Leases: Non-residential Selec- tural #'Homesteads : Free 
ditional Purchases : Additional tion Purchase Leases: Licences Homesteads ; Prickly-pear 
Conditional Purchases: Con- of Auriferous worked-out Lands: Selections. 
versions of various Lease- Conditional Purchase Leases of 
hold Tenures into Conditional Swamp or Reclaimed Lands: 
Purchases : Purchases of Town Selection Purchase Leases of 
Leases: Suburban Holdings: Mallee Lands: Murray River 
Returned Soldiers’ Special Settlements : Special Settlement 
Holdings : Residential Leases : Areas: Conversions into Selec- 
Week-end Leases. tion Purchase Leases. 
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STATE CROWN LANDS—TENURES—continued. 


New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. 


LEASES AND LICENCES UNDER Lanp ACTS. 


Conditional Leases: Conditional | Perpetual Leases: Auriferous Lands| Perpetual Lease Selections : Per- 
Purchase Leases: Special Con- Licences: Leases of Swamp petual Lease  Prickly-pear 
ditional Purchase Leases: or Reclaimed Lands: Perpetual Selections: Pastoral Leases : 
Homestead Selections: Home- Leases of Swamp or Reclaimed Preferential Pastoral Leases : 
stead Farms: Settlement Lands: Grazing Licences: Per- Stud Holdings: Prickly-pear 
Leases: Special Leases: An- petual Leases (Mallee): Miscel- Leases: Occupation Licences : 
nual Leases: Scrub Leases: laneous Leases and Licences: Special Leases: Grazing 
Snow Leases: Inferior Lands Bee Farm Licences : Bee Range Selections : Development 
Leases: Crown Leases: Im- Area Licences: Eucalyptus Oil Grazing Selections: Auction 
provement Leases and Leases Licences : Forest Leases: Perpetual Leases: Pastoral 
under Improvement Con- Forest Licences: Forest Town- Development Leases. 
ditions : Occupation Licences : ships. 

Leases of Town Lands: 
Suburban Holdings: Week- 
end Leases: Residential 
Leases: Leases in Irrigation 
Areas : Western Lands Leases : 
Forest Leases : Forest Permits. 


CLoseR SETTLEMENT. 


Sales by Auction and Tender: | Sales of Land: Conditional Pur- | Agricultural Farms: Uncondi- 
After-auction Sales and chase Leases: Conditional Pur- tional Selections: Perpetual 
Tenders: Settlement Pur- chase Leases in Mountainous Lease Selections: Settlement 
chases. Areas, Farm Leases : Perpetual Town, 

Suburban and Country Leases. 


LEASES AND LICENCES UNDER Minine Acts. 


Holdings under Miners’ Rights: | Holdings under Miners’ Rights; | Holdings under Miners’ Rights: 
Gold Mining Leases: Mineral Gold Mining Leases: Mineral Permits to Prospect for Batre. 


Leases: Coal and Oil Mining Leases: Business Areas: Resi- leum: Petroleum Leases: Li- 
Leases: Business Licences: dence Areas. cences to Prospect for 
Residence Areas. Coal and Mineral Oil: Gold 


Mining Leases: Mineral 
Leases: Business Areas: Resi- 
dence Areas: Miners’ Honie- 
stead Perpetual Leases. 


SETTLEMENT OF DiscHaRGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


Soldiers’ Grou Purchases: | (Same Tenures as under the Land _ Agricultural F i.e 
Returned Soldiers’ Special and Closer Settlement Acts.) eae Belbctiona © Perictaal 


Holding Leases: Returned Leases 
Soldiers’ Special Holding | hice nat oni, ; 


Purchases: also Purchases 
and Leases under Crown 
Lands Act of lands set apart 
for application by discharged 
soldiers exclusively. 
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STATE CROWN LANDS—TENURES—continued. 


South Australia. | Western Australia. 


Tasmania. 


Free GRANTS, RESERVATIONS, AND DEDICATIONS. 


Free Grants: Reservations. Free Grants: Reservations. 


Free Grants: Reservations. 


UNCONDITIONAL PurcHASES OF FREEHOLD. 


Auction Sales. | Auction Sales. 


| Auction Sales: 


Aifter-auction 
Sales: Sales of Land in Mining 
Towns. 


CONDITIONAL PURCHASES OF FREEHOLD. 


Conditional Purchases with Resi- 
dence: Conditional Purchases 
without Residence : Conditional 
Purchases by Direct Payment: 
Conditional Purchases of Land 
for Vineyards, etc.: Conditional 
Purchases of Inferior Lands: 
Conditional Purchases by Pas- 
toral Lessees : Conditional Pur- 


Agreements to Purchase : Special 
Agreements to Purchase 
(40 years’ term): Homestead 
Blocks. 


chases of Grazing Lands: 
Homestead Farms: Village 
Allotments: Workingmen’s 
Blocks: Special Settlement 
Leases. 


Selections for Purchase: Addi- 
tional Selections for Purchase : 
Homestead Areas: Selections 
in Mining Areas: Sales by 
Auction: Sales by Private 
Contract : After-auction Sales : 
Special Settlement Areas. 


LEASES AND LicHNCES UNDER Lanp Acts. 


Pastoral Leases: Special Leases: 


Perpetual Leases: Special Per- 
ae “is Residential Leases: Leases of 


etual Leases (Free Period) : 


erpetual Leases of Homestead Town and Suburban Lands: 
Blocks : Miscellaneous Leases : Irrigation Leases. 
Grazing and Cultivation 


Leases: Licences: Licences of 
Resumed Land: Pastoral 
Leases : Leases of Unoccupied 


Pastoral Land: Irrigation 
Blocks: Town Allotments 
in Irrigation Areas: Forest 
Leases. 


Grazing Leases: Pastoral Leases : 
Leases of Land covered with 
Button Grass, etc.: Leases of 
Mountainous Land: Miscel- 
janeous Leases: ‘Temporary 
Licences: Occupation Licen- 
ces: Residence Licences: 
Business Licences: Forest 
Leases, Licences and Permits. 


CLosze SETTLEMENT. 


Sales by Auction: Agreements | Conditional Purchases: Town and | Leases with Right of Purchase : 
to Purchase: Miscellaneous Suburban Areas. Special Sales. 
Leases. 
LEAsEs AND LICENCES UNDER Minina@ Acts. 


Holdings under Miners’ Rights: | Holdings under Miners’ Rights : 


Holdings under Miners’ Rights: ; 


i s: Occupation Gold Mining Leases: Mineral Prospectors’ Licences: Gold 
pale meer en Tease: | Leases : Business Areas: Mining Leases : Mineral Leases. 
Mineral Leases: Business Residence Areas: Miners’ 

Areas: Residence Areas: Homestead Leases. 
Miscellaneous Leases (Salt 
and Gypsum). 


SETTLEMENT OF DISCHARGED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS. 


P tual Leases: Pastoral | Ordinary Tenure: Special Tenure. 
Preesen Agreements to Pur- 


chase. 


Free Grants: Ordinary Tenure : 
Special Tenure. 


AGRICULTURAL GrapuUATEY SattLEmMEntT Aots. 


Agreements to Purchase. 
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§ 2. Free Grants, Reservations, and Dedications. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Free Grants. Crown lands may, by notification in the 
Gazette, be dedicated for public purposes and be granted therefor in fee-simple. Such 
lands may be placed under the care and management of trustees, not less than three ip 
number, appointed by the Minister. 


(ii) Reservations. Temporary reservations of Crown lands from sale or lease may be 
made by the Minister. 


(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During the year 1928-29, the total area 
for which free grants were prepared was 3,016 acres, including grants of 2,118 acres of 
land resumed under the 12th clause of the Public Roads Act 1902. During the same 
period 906 acres were dedicated and permanently reserved, the number of separate 
dedications being 76. 

On the 30th June, 1929, the total area reserved, including temporary reserves, was 
17,531,167 acres, of which 5,304,797 acres were for travelling stock, 2,366,444 acres for 
forest reserves, 669,601 acres for water, 1,160,069 acres for mining, and the remainder 
for temporary commons, railways, recreation reserves and parks, reserves for aborigines, 
and miscellaneous purposes. 


2. Victoria.—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may grant, convey or otherwise dispose 
of Crown lands for public purposes. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor may temporarily or permanently reserve from sale, 
lease or license any Crown lands required for public purposes, and may except any area of 
Crown lands from occupation for mining purposes or for residence or business under any 
miner’s right or business licence. 


(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During the year 1928, 216 acres were granted 
without purchase, and reservations of both a permanent and temporary nature, comprising 
a net area of 16,029 acres, were made. At the end of 1928, the total area reserved was 
7,589,767 acres, consisting of roads, 1,794,218 acres ; water reserves, 314,368 acres; 
agricultural colleges, etc., 87,062 acres ; permanent forests and timber reserves under 
Forests Act, 4,305,581 acres ; forests and timber reserves under Land Acts, 329,385 
acres; reservesin the Mallee, 410,000 acres; and other reserves, 349,153 acres. 


3. Queensland.—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may grant in trust any Crown land 
which is or may be required for public purposes. Under the Irrigation Act land to be 
used for the purpose of any undertaking under that Act may be vested in fee-simple in 
the Irrigation Commission. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve from sale or lease, either temporarily 
or permanently, any Crown land which is or may be required for public purposes. Re- 
served lands may be placed under the control of trustees who are empowered to lease 
the same for not more than 21 years with the approval of the Minister. 

Under the State Forests and National Parks Act, the Governor may permanently 
reserve any Crown lands and declare them to be a State Forest or a National! Park. 


(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During the year 1929, the area of reserves can- 
celled was 17,256 acres more than the area set apart as reserves. The total area reserved 
up to the end of 1929 was 17,703,438 acres, made up as follows :—timber reserves, 
3,410,757 acres ; State forests and national parks, 1,954,123 acres; tor use of aborigines, 
6,149,192 acres; and general, 6, 189,366 acres. 


4. South Australia.—(i) Free Grants. The Governor may dedicate Crown lands 
for any public purpose and grant the fee-simple of such lands, with the exception of 


foreshores and land for quays, wharves or Janding-places, which are inalienable in fee- 
simple from the Crown. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor may reserve Crown lands for (a) the use and benefit 
of aborigines, (b) military defence, (c) forest reserves, (d) railway stations, (e) park lands 
or (f) any other purpose that he may think fit. ‘ 
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(iii) Areas Granted and Reserved. During 
total area of 276 acres. During the same ye 
proclaimed. Atthe 30th June, 


the year 1929 free grants were issued for a 


ar reserves comprising 13,141 acres wero 
1929, the total area reserved was 1 6,336,484 acres, 


5. Western Australia.—(i) Free Grants. 
manner as for the public interest may seem bes 
purposes, and may grant the fee-simple of an 
purpose for which such reserve was made. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor May reserve any lands vested in the Crown for 


public purposes. Areas not immediately required may be leased from year to year. 
Reserves may be placed under the control of a local authority or trustees, with power 


to lease them for a period not exceeding 21 years, or may be leased for 99 years. 
Temporary reserves may also be proclaimed. 


(iil) Areas Granted or Reserved. During the year ended 30th June,1929, a few small 


areas of land were granted in fee-simple, and approximately 1,601,954 acres were reserved 


for various purposes. At the 30th June, 1929, the total area reserved was about 
32,600,000 acres. 


The Governor may dispose of, in such 
t, any lands vested in the Crown for public 
y Teserve to secure the use thereof for the 


6. Tasmania.—(i) Free Grants. The only mention in the Crown Lands Act respecting 
free grants of land is that the Governor may agree with the Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth for the grant of any Crown land to the Commonwealth, and it is expressly 
stated that no lands may be disposed of as sites for religious purposes except by way of 
sale under the Act. Under the Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Act of 1916, returned soldiers 
who applied prior to 3lst March, 1922, are eligible to receive free grants of Crown land 


not exceeding £100 each in value, but these grants are conditional on the land being 
adequately improved. 


(ii) Reservations. The Governor in Council may except from sale or lease, and reserve 
to His Majesty any Crown land for public purposes, and vest for such term as he thinks fit 
any land so reserved in any person or corporate body. Any breach or non-fulfilment 
of the conditions upon which such land is reserved renders it liable to forfeiture. A 
school allotment, not exceeding 5 acres in area, may also be reserved. 


(iii) Areas Granted or Reserved. During the year ended 31st December, 1928, the area 
granted free was 577 acres, all of which was granted to soldiers under the Returned 
Soldiers’ Settlement Act, while during the same year, free leases were issued to 2 local 
bodies for municipal purposes, and 521,410 acres were reserved, of which 520,900 acres 
were for forest reserves, 4 acres for recreation purposes, 56 acres for gravel reserves, 
10 acres for school purposes, and 440 acres for a sanctuary for game. The total area 
reserved to the end of 1928 was 4,778,590 acres. 


7. North Australia and Central Australia—(i) Reservations. The Governor-General 
may resume for public purposes any Crown lands, not subject to any right of or 
contract for purchase, and may reserve, for the purpose for which they are resumed, the 
whole or any portion of the land so resumed. 

(ii) Areas Reserved. The area of land held under reserve at the 30th June, 1929, 
was—North Australia, 7,990 square miles, and Central Australia, 21,875 square miles. 


§ 3. Unconditional Purchases of Freehold. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) Auction Purchases. Crown lands, not exceeding in the 
aggregate 200,000 acres in any one year, may be sold by public auction in areas not exceed- 
ing half-an-acre for town lands, 20 acres for suburban lands, and 640 acres for country 
lands, at the minimum upset price of £8, £2 10s., and 15s. per acre respectively. At least 
10 per cent. of the purchase-money must be paid at the time of sale, and the balance 
within three months, or the Minister may allow the payment of such balance to be deferred 
for a period not exceeding 10 years, 5 per cent. interest being charged. Town blocks in 
irrigation areas may also be sold by auction. 
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(ii) After-auction Purchases. In certain cases, land offered at auction and not sold 
may be purchased at the upset price, but one-quarter of the purchase-money must be paid 
as deposit with the application, and the balance as notified in the Gazette. Any such 
application is, however, subject to the approval of the Minister. 


(iii) Special Purchases. Under certain circumstances, land may be sold in fee-simple, 
the purchaser paying the cost of survey and of reports thereon, in addition to the purchase- 
money. The minimum upset price per acre is the same as in the case of land sold by 
auction. 


(iv) Improvement Purchases. The owner of Improvements in authorized occupation 
by residence, under any mining or Western Lands Act of land within a gold-field or mineral 
field, may purchase such land without competition at a price determined by the local 
Land Board, but at not less than £8 per acre for town lands or £2 10s. per acre for other 
lands. The area must not exceed } acre within a town or village, or 2 acres elsewhere, 
and no person may purchase more than one such area within 3 miles of a similar prior 
purchase by him. 


2. Victoria.—(i) General. Lands specially classed for sale by auction may be sold 
by auction in fee-simple, not exceeding 100,000 acres in any one year, at an upset price 
of £1 an acre, or at any higher price determined. The purchaser must pay the survey fee 
at the time of the sale, together with a deposit of 124 per cent. of the whole price ; the 
residue is payable in equal half-yearly instalments with interest. Any unsold land in a 
city, town or borough, areas specially classed for sale, isolated pieces of land not exceeding 
50 acres in area, and sites for churches or charitable purposes, if not more than three acres in 
extent, may be sold by auction on the same terms. Swamp or reclaimed lands may also 
be sold by auction, subject to the condition that the owner keeps open all drains, etc., 
thereon. 


(ii) Areas sold at Auction and by Special Sales. During the year 1928, a total of 
1,309 acres was disposed of under this tenure, 676 acres being country lands, while 633 
acres of town and suburban lands were sold by auction. 


3. Queensland,—During the years 1917 to 1929 the law precluded land being made 
available for any class of selection which gave the selector the right to acquire the 
frechold title. By reason of the amending Act of 1929 it is now possible to obtain a 
deed of grant in fee-simple. 


4. South Australia.—(i) Sales by Auction. The following lands may be sold by 
auction for cash :—(a) special blocks, (b) Crown lands which have been offered for lease 
and not taken up within 2 years, (c) town lands, and (d) suburban lands, which the 
Governor excepts from the operations of the Land Board. A purchaser must pay 20 
per cent. of the purchase money in cash, and the balance within one month or within such 
extended time as the Commissioner of Crown Lands may allow. Town lands may be sold 
subject to the condition that they cannot be transferred or mortgaged for 6 years. 


(ii) Areas Sold, etc. During the year ended 30th June, 1929, the area of town lands 
sold by auction was 62 acres. In addition, 16,45] acres were sold at fixed prices, and the 
purchases of 84,190 acres on credit were completed, making a total of 100,703 acres. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) Sales by Auction. Town, suburban, and village lands 
after being surveyed into lots and notified in the Gazette, must be sold by auction. Ten 
per cent. of the purchase money must be paid in cash, together with the value of any 
improvements, and the balance in four equal quarterly instalments. Suburban land 
must be fenced within 2 years, and, until that is effected, no Crown grant may be issued. 


(ii) Areas Sold. During the year ended 30th June, 1929, the area of town and 
suburban allotments sold was 1,503 acres in 712 allotments, 


6. Tasmania,—(i) Sales by Auction. Town lands may be sold by auction for cash 
or on credit, no conditions being imposed beyond the payment of the purchase mone 
No town land, the price of which is less than £15, may be sold on credit. é 
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(ii) After-auction Sales. Town lands, not within 5 miles of any city, which, after 
having been offered at auction, have not been sold, may be gold at the upset prices by 
private contract. : 


(iii) Sales of Land in Mining Towns. Any town land in a mining area may be sold 
by auction for cash, provided that any person, being the holder of a residence licence or 
business licence in lawful occupation of a residence area or business area and the owner 
of permanent improvements of a value equal to or greater than the upset price, is entitled 
to purchase such area at the upset price, prior to the sale by auction. The upset price 
of the unimproved value must not be less than £10,and the area must not exceed 
$ acre. E 


(iv) Areas Sold. During the year 1928 the area sold by auction or by special sale 
amounted to 177 acres, as against 300 acres for the previous year. ; 


§ 4, Conditional Purchases of Freehold. 


1. New South Wales.—{i) General. The various methods of obtaining Crown lands 
by conditional purchase are given in some detail in preceding issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 22 pp. 141-2), but it is not proposed to repeat this information in the 
present volume. 


(ii) Areas Sold by Auction, by Special Purchase, and by Improvement Purchase 
(exclusive of Town Blocks within Irrigation Areas), During the year ended 30th June, 1929, 
the total area sold was 4,489 acres, of which 1,422 acres were sold by auction and 383 
acres as after-auction puchases, while 15 acres were sold as improvement purchases and 
2,669 acres as special purchases. The amount realized for the sale of the whole area was 


£104,034. 


(iii) Areas Alienated as Conditional Purchases. At the 30th June, 1929, the total 
number of conditional purchases in existence was 66,170, covering an area of 20,019,758 
acres. The following table gives particulars of conditional purchases, including non- 
residential conditional purchases and special area conditional purchases, for the year 
ended 30th June, 1929, together with the total area for which deeds had been issued up 


t0230th June, 1929 :— 


CONDITIONAL PURCHASES, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1928-29. 


ees hi 
Applications Received.(a) | Applications Confirmed.(a) eee pone aa 
Year ended 
30th June— 2 aot 
Number. Area. Number. | Area. partiesthe ao 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1929 .. ae 311 62,117 178 35,667 315,358 | 23,442,488 


(a) Exclusive of conversions from other tenures. 


2. Victoria.—(i) General. Allusion to the methods of obtaining Crown lands by 
conditional purchase will be found on pp. 143-4 of Official Year Book No. 22. 


(ii) Areas Purchased Conditionally. Exclusive of selection in the Mallee country, 
the total area purchased conditionally in 1928 was 68,686 acres, comprising 54,477 acres 
‘nvith residence and 14,209 acres without residence. The number of selectors was 335. 
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3. Queensland.—From 1917 until the passing of ‘‘ The Lands Acts Amendment Act 
of 1929 ’’ a selector was unable to acquire the freehold title to land. The 1929 measure, 
however, amended the law in this respect, but considerations of space preclude the 
publication of details herein. 


4. South Australia.—(i) General. The various methods of obtaining Crown lands 
by conditional purchase will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, pp. 144-5. 


(ii) Lands Allotted. The land allotted under Agreements to Purchase, exclusive of 
land for Soldier Settlement, during the year 1928-29 was 237,309 acres, comprising 
Eyre’s Peninsula Railway Lands 144,281 acres, Murray Railway Lands 27,763 acres, 
Pinnaroo Railway Lands 34,686 acres, Closer Settlement Lands 1,948 acres, Buckleboo 
Railway Lands 4,869 acres, and other Crown lands 23,762 acres. 


5. Western Australia.x—(i) General. Allusion to the methods of obtaining Crown 
lands by conditional purchase is made in some detail in Official Year Book No. 22, 
pp. 145-7. 


_ (li) Areas Alienated. During the year ended the 30th June, 1929, the number of 
holdings for which Crown grants were issued was 2,641, covering free homestead farms 
50,696 acres and conditional purchases 490,160 acres. The number of holdings 
conditionally alienated for the year was 2,601, the total area affected being 2,594,175 
acres, comprising conditional purchases by deferred payments with residence and without 
residence of 2,494,944 and 20,433 acres respectively, conditional purchases by direct 
payments (without residence) 1,075 acres, and free homestead farnis 7 7,723 acres. Under 
the heading “‘ Deferred payments (with residence)” are included conditional purchases 
of grazing lands. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) General. Preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, 
pp. 148-9) give details regarding the methods of acquiring Crown lands by conditional 
purchase, but it is not proposed to repeat the information in this volume. 


(ii) Areas Conditionally Purchased. During the year 1928, conditional purchases of 
31,499 acres were completed. The total area sold conditionally was 16,019 acres, 
comprising selections for purchase 15,557 acres, auction sales on credit 172 acres, and 
town and suburban allotments 290 acres. The numbers of applications received and 
confirmed during the year were 488 and 199 respectively. 


§ 5. Leases and Licences under Land Acts. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) General. Information regarding the methods of obtaining 
leases and licences of Crown lands is given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book 
(see No. 22, pp. 149-152), but it is not proposed to repeat this information in the present 
issue. 


(ii) Areas Occupied under Leases and Licences. On the 80th June, 1929, the area of 
leases and licences under the control of the Department of Lands, the Water Conservation 


and Irrigation Commission, and the Western Land Board, comprised 113,853,585 acres of 
Crown lands. : ri 


The following table shows the areas which were granted under lease or li i 
cence during 
the year 1928-29, and those held under various descripti of leases i 
the end of that year:— Puree exact 


. 
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AREAS ‘a) TAKEN UP AND (6) OCCUPIED UNDER LEASE OR LICENCE.—NEW 
SOUTH WALES, 1928-29.(a) 


Area taken |) Arca occupied 
Particulars. up during = |! Particulars. | at end of 
the Year. |! | Year. 
Areas taken up under Crown Lands | | Acres. 
ewer aA cls Acres. || Outgoing pastoral leases -. | 178,780 
Occupation licences a3 is 27,350 Occupation f§ (i) Ordinary = 2,482,666 
Conditional leases arate as 52,606 || licences (ii) Preferential = 469,132 
Conditional purchase leases a | Homestead leases ae Ss = 
Settlement leases ae Ps 936 | Conditional leases Sie .. | 12,048,999 
Improvement leases ae we 15,000 | Conditional purchase leases oe 182,754 
Annual leases .. <a Sale 90,626 | Settlement leases = a 2,967,596 
Scrub leases .. BS a 4,140 Improvement leases ae 54 1,037,713 
Special leases .. a: ha 98,316 Annual leases .. a aN 1,247,422 
Residential leases oe a 232 Scrub leases .. a es 464,366 
Permissive occupancies .. a 320,761 Snow leases .. tae tex 177,746 
Prickly-pear leases 3 ae Special leases .. Se a 753,550 
Crown leases .. a0 Bs 479,987 Inferior land leases oh ze 69,192 
Homestead farms an ae 130,364 | Residential leases (on gold and 
Homestead selections and grants 62,721 | _ mineral fields) “s an 8,752 
Suburban holdings 3 os 515 | Church and school lands a ik 
Week-end leases a he 44 | Permissive occupancies (b AO 8,904,073 
Leases of townlands .. aA ae Prickly-pear leases M0 fe % 
Returned soldiers’ special holdings a | Crown leases .. sa A 5,460,250 
Inferior land leases ate ae 23,460 Homestead farms ia ie 3,995,621 
Irrigation farms ie Se 1,871 Homestead selections and grants 1,198,737 
Snow leases... oe Si ae | Suburban holdings ie Fee) 53,422 
Week-end leases om Pe 232 
Areas taken up under Western Leases of town lands .. = 114 
Lands Act. Returned soldiers’ special holding 17,250 
Leases a a is 162,856 | Irrigation farms and blocks ar 240,017 
Permissive occupancies .. a4 26,020 | Western land leases and licences (c) | 76,865,790 
Total ... ate ae 1,487,805 otelige ce es ee 113,853,585 


(a) See also § 7. 1. (vii), hereinafter. (b) Permissive occupancies in the Western Division not included. 
(ce) Includes permissive occupancies. 


2. Victoria,—(i) General. Information regarding the methods of obtaining leases 
and licences of Crown lands may be found in preceding issues of the Official Year Book 
{see No. 22, pp. 154-5). 


(ii) Areas held under Leases and Licences. The area of Crown lands occupied under 
leases and licences in 1928 was 7,997,700 acres, comprising grazing licences (exclusive of 
Mallee) 5,908,137 acres, Mallee lands 1,954,680 acres, auriferous lands (licences) 40,904 
acres, swamp lands (leases) 2,514 acres, perpetual leases 5,046 acres, and perpetual leases 
under Mallee Lands Acts 1896-1901 86,414 acres. 


3. Queensland.—(i) General. In preceding issues of the Official Year Book reference 
-was made to the methods of obtaining leases and licences of Crown lands (see No. 22, 
pp. 155-7). The Land Acts Amendment Act of 1929, however, amended the law 
considerably, but limitations of space preclude the inclusion of a detailed account in 
this issue. 

(ii) Areas taken up under Lease or Licence. The total area taken up under lease or 
licence during the year 1928 was 31,045,064 acres, made up as follows :—Pastoral leases 
19,350,000 acres; occupation licences 4,948,520 acres; grazing farms 508,681 acres ; 
grazing homesteads 3,535,020 acres ; perpetual lease selections 161,518 acres ; perpetual 
Jease prickly-pear selections 234,469 acres ; auction perpetual leases—town 114 acres, 
suburban 121 acres, and country 1,309 acres; special leases 13,541 acres; leases of 
reserves 57,251 acres, and prickly-pear leases 2,234,520 acres. 


The following particulars are available respecting leases taken up in 1929 :— 


Grazing farms 3 ac ss .. 443,997 acres. 
Grazing homesteads 35 me .. 98,184,030 acres. 
Perpetual lease selections... 40 .. 178,858 acres. 


Perpetual lease prickly-pear selections .. .. 257,255 acres, 
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The gross area held at the end of the year 1928 for purely pastoral purposes was 
360,316 square miles. 

Seven non-competitive perpetual leases were issued during 1928, the total area 
being 105 acres. 

The total areas occupied under lease or licence will be found in a table at the end of 
this chapter. 


4. South Australia.—(i) General. The methods by which Crown lands may be 
obtained by lease or licence are given at some length in preceding Year Books (see 
No. 22, pp. 157-8). 

(ii) Areas Leased. The total area leased during 1928-29 under the different forms 
of lease tenure was 241,557 acres, made up as follows :—Perpetual leases—irrigation and 
reclaimed lands 1,362 acres, non-irrigable land in irrigation areas 3,062 acres, and other 
Crown lands 133,186 acres; and miscellaneous leases—grazing 74,558 acres, grazing and 
cultivation 28,503 acres, and closer settlement lands 886 acres. 


The total areas held under lease are given in the table at the end of this chapter. 


5. Western Australia.—(i) General. In preceding Year Books some account is given 
of the methods of acquiring Crown lands under various forms of leasehold tenure (see 
No. 22, p. 159). 

(ii) Areas Leased. The number of leases issued by the Lands Department during 
the year ended 30th June, 1929, was 346, and the total area of leases issued 14,872,131 
acres, comprising pastoral leases 14,777,802 acres, special leases 5,548 acres, and leases 
of reserves 88,781 acres. 


The total areas leased are given in the table at the end of this chapter. 


6. Tasmania.—(i) General. The various forms of tenure of Crown lands under 
leases, licences, or permits are alluded to in some detail in preceding issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 160-1). = 

(ii) Areas Leased. The area of pastoral leases during the year 1928 was 233, 295 
acres. 

The total areas leased are given in the table at the end of this chapter. 


7. North Australia and Central Australia,—(i) General. Reference to the various 
forms of tenure of Crown lands under leases, licences, and permits may be found in Official 
Year Book No. 22, pp. 161-2. 


(ii) Areas held under Leases, Licences, and Permits. The following table shows the 
total areas held under lease, licence, and permit, and areas of reserves, at the end of the 
year 1929 :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—AREAS HELD UNDER LEASES, LICENCES, OR 
PERMITS, AND AREAS OF RESERVES, 1929. 


; North Cc 
Particulars. ‘AGetpatta: astra! Total. 
Leases and licences— Square Miles. | Square Miles. | Square Miles. 
Pastoralleases .. a r" ah 132,765 69,579 202,344 
Pastoral permits .. " si ve 2,057 me 2,057 
Grazing licences .. a hs 7 21,533 5,829 27,362 
Agricultural leases os 202 as "202 
Miscellaneous leases, including water leases é 51 387 438 
Total a ue 156,608 i! 
. “* B 5,795 232,403 
Bertie ss : 
original native - oe 7,990 
Prospecting for mineral oi] and coal “5 1,220 eh eh: cated 
Mission station. # * ‘, 1,027 901 1,928 
ther + oe a HS 1,931 a 1.931 
Total Aig 


% “ 12,168 22,776 34,944 
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8. Federal Capital Territory.—{i) General. Reference to the various leases of Crown 
lands may be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 163. 


(ii) Areas of Acquired, Leased, etc., Lands. At the end of the year 1929 the area of 
-acq aired lands was 213,830 acres; of lands alienated, 46,968 acres; of lands in process 
of alienation, 60,844 acres; of leases, 288,919 acres; and unoccupied, 179,269 acres. 
These figures are exclusive of 17,920 acres in the Jervis Bay area. 

The number of leases granted under the City Area Leases Ordinance 1924-29 to 
the 30th’ June, 1929, was 462 representing a capital value of £264,926. 

Seven leases for church purposes have been granted under the Church Lands Leases 
Ordinance 1924-27, which require the lessees to submit a definite building programme 
within a specified period. 

Five leases have been granted to date under the Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 
1925-29, for church and scholastic purposes. 

One hundred and seventy-two leases granted under the City Area Leases Ordinance 
have been surrendered or forfeited, representing a capital value of £90,621. 


§ 6. Closer Settlement. 


1, New South Wales.—(i) General. Particulars regarding the methods of acquisition 
and disposal of land for closer settlement are given in preceding Year Books (see No. 22, 
pp. 163-4), but this information will not be repeated in the present volume. 


(ii) Areas Acquired and Disposed of. Up to the 30th June, 1929, 1,855 estates, 
including 953 single farm propositions acquired for discharged soldiers or sailors, had 
been acquired for closer settlement. 

The number of farms allotted under the Promotion Sections of the Closer Settlement 
Acts to date is 3,790, the area 1,816,607 acres, and the amount advanced by the Crown 
£8,433,927. 

The following statement gives particulars of the aggregate areas opened up to the 
30th June, 1929 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT AREAS (a)—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1928-29. 


Areas. Values. 
| | 
To 30th June— aret Cost of Value of | 
Acquired Adjoining f Saree 
Lande Crown Lands. Total. som see C Adjoining Total. 
| 
Acres. Acres. Acres. £ £ £ 
1929 .. .. | 4,019,082 125,212 | 4,144,294 |14,302,137 213,200 | 14,515,337 


(a) Includes 64 long-term leases resumed for closer settlement. 


The total area was divided into 7,849 farms, comprising 4,109,378 acres, the 
remaining area being reserved for public purposes (roads, stock routes, schools, etc.). 

The following table gives particulars regarding the disposal of the farms by closer 
settlement purchase for the year ended 30th June, 1929 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT ALLOTMENTS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1928-29. 


Farms Allotted to Date. Total Amount 
received in 
respect of 
Closer 


I i Settlement 
Number. Area. Capital Value. Werte: 


To 30th June— 


No. Acres. 


F £ £ 
1929 ae an oe 7,790 4,090,091 | 14,911,927 | 6,488,200 


x 
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2. Victoria.—(i) General. The methods of acquiring and of disposing of land for 
closer settlement are given in some detail in preceding issues of the Official Year Book 


(see No. 22, pp. 165-6). 


(ii) Areas acquired and made available for Closer Settlement. The following statement 
shows the operations under the provisions of the Closer Settlement Acts during the year 


1928-29 :— 
CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—VICTORIA, 1928-29. 


(InctupiInG IrricatED AREAS.) 


- | How Made Available for Settlement. 3 g 
= 2 3 Z os 2435 
FI = lies | yt A 2A & Bo a3 
Belgie | 3 S18 alehel = 4|ess| 8 oT ae 
Be\4zes| © 2 |beeieeel ae |= Elzs| 82° | ge | Ss 
a GOs =. r=] ad S65/ a 2 -—=s v3) Cy 
gejge°S; 22 | Se |SEs\ess/ FS_|Su8/Ses| 34 | Be | 32 
MB /edes| AA Sq |Em</492| SS8 |e sel ese HS ad as 
Acres. £ Acres. | Acres.| Acres.| Acres. | Acres.| No. £ Ps Acres 
1929/1,028.810) 7,997,142 | 944,227 | 786 | 3.586 54,974 | 2,630 | 6,806 | 7,594,570 | 1,991,838 | 22,106 


(a) Includes all land sold other than under Conditional Purchase Lease. 


3. Queensland.—{i) General. Information regarding methods of acquiring and of 
disposing of Jand for closer settlement will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, 


pp. 166-7. 


(ii) Areas Acquired and Selected. The total area acquired to 30th June, 1929, was 
970,778 acres, costing £2,292,881. The following are the particulars of transactions 
under the Closer Settlement Act for the year 1929 :—Total area selected 907,736 acres ; 
number of selectors 2,705; agricultural farms 2,107; unconditional selections 257; 
perpetual lease selections 587; prickly-pear selections 4; perpetual lease prickly-pear 
selections 7; area sold by auction 12,868 acres; and number of settlement farm leases 


78. 


4. South Australia—(i) General. Allusion to the acquisition and disposal of land 
for closer settlement will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 167. 


(ii) Areas Acquired and Selected. The following table shows the area of land 
acquired for the purposes of closer settlement, and the manner in which it has been dealt 
with for the year ending 30th June, 1929 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


| | 

| Total Area Leased as Remainder 
Sone Agree- Homestead Blocks. S""Oins 

enaea Area of |ments with p | Mis- occupied 
30th | Lands Re-| Covenants erpetual | ccnianeoud'| > Sold | (including 
June | Purchased. to | Leases. | “Tenses. * | Roads and 

Purchase. Right of | Perpetual | Land in 
| Purchase. Lease | | Irrigation 

/ ) Areas). 

| Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. A 

1929 777,416" | 519,425 321 1,242 | 35,084 133, | 187,124 | 34007 

The total area repurchased at 30th June, 1929, was 777,416 acres. The purchase 


money was £2,490,804. 
persons, the average area to each being 272 


Of the total area, 
acres. 


743,329 acres have been allotted to 2,726 
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5. Western Australia.—({i) General. Preceding issues of the Official Year Book 
contain references to the methods of acquiring and of disposing of land for closer 
settlement (see No. 22, p. 168). 


(ii) Areas Acquired and Selected. The total area acquired for closer settlement up 
to the 30th June, 1929, was 560,703 acres, costing £575,368. Of this area 18,308 acres 
have been set aside for roads, reserves, etc., leaving a balance of 542,395 acres available 
for selection. Particulars of operations under the Act for the year ending 30th June, 

- 1929, are as follows :—Area selected during the year 22,320 acres; total area occupied 
to date 463,794 acres; balance available for selection 77,849 acres; and total revenue 
£543,075. 


6. Tasmania,—{i) General. A brief statement regarding the acquisition and disposal 
of land for closer settlement is given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see 
No. 22, pp. 168-9). 

(ii) Areas Acquired and Selected. Up to the 30th June, 1929, 36 areas had been 
opened up for closer settlement. The total purchase money paid by the Government 
was £366,097, and the total area acquired amounted to 101,231 acres, including 10,000 
acres of Crown lands. 


7, Summary.—The following table gives particulars of operations under the Closer 
Settlement Acts at the 30th June, 1929 :— 


CLOSER SETTLEMENT.—TOTAL AREAS ACQUIRED AND ALLOTTED AT 
30th JUNE, 1929. 


| 
Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 


‘Area acquired(a) acres | 4,144,294 | 1,028,310 | 970,778 | _ 777,416 | 560,703 | 101,231 | 7,582,732 
Purchase rors ey  |14,302,187 | 7,964,453 | 2,292,881 | 2,490,804 575,368 | 366,097 | 27,991,740 
Farms, etc., No. 7,790 (c)6,649 3040 2,726 1,011 315 21,5381 
allotted acres | 4,090,091 | 922,191 | 907,736 | 748,329 | 463,704 | 82,342 | 7,209,488 


(a) Includes Crown lands—New South Wales, 125,212 acres; Victoria, 27,667 acres ; Tasmania, 
10,000 acres. (b) Private lands only. (c) Under conditional purchase lease. 


§ 7, Leases and Licences under Mining Acts. 


1. New South Wales.—(i) General. Information regarding the various forms of 
leases and licences under Mining Acts is given in preceding issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 22, p. 170). 

(ii) Areas Occupied under Mining Acts. The following table gives particulars of 
operations for the year 1929 :— 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1929. 


Areas Taken Total Areas 
Purposes for which panes or Occupied. og 2 seen 9 ee es 
Acres. rei 
Gold-mining ie aie oi “n an 1,254 A 
Mining for other minerals <a e oe 24,624 meet 
Authorities to prospect .. Be x oe glee eh : 
Other purposes .. on a es oe 22 ; 
Total ate aye ate i 944,119 310,497 


(a) Includes one area of 900,000 acres. 
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2. Victoria.—(i) General. Particulars of the various forms of leases and licences 
under Mining Acts are given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, 
pd 7L)s 


(ii) Leases and Licences Issued. During the year 1929, leases, licences, etc., were 
issued covering an area of 27,313 acres, the rent, fees, etc., for which amounted to £1,483. 
The area occupied at the end of the year was 57,807 acres. 


3. Queensland.—{i) General. \In preceding Official Year Books an account is given 
of the various forms of leases and licences under Mining Acts (see No. 22, pp. 171-2). 


(ii) Areas held under Lease or Licence. During the year 1929 the number of miners’ 
rights issued was 3,871, and of business licences 10. The following table gives particulars 
regarding the areas of lands taken up under lease or licence, and the total areas occupied 
for the year 1929. In addition, an area estimated at 25,000 acres was at the end of 
1929 held under miners’ rights and dredging claims. 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—QUEENSLAND, 1929. 


Areas Taken I Total Areas 

Particulars. up during Occupied at 

Year, End of Year. 
Acres. f 
Gold-mining .. e. 187 A538 
Mining for other minerals 2,571 24,484 
Coal-prospecting licences 880 4,080 
Miners’ homestead leases 20,205 315,759 

Mineral oil-prospecting areas aie ua 

Petroleum-prospecting Permits 1,296,230 3,405,196 
Total 1,320,073 3,750,054 


4. South Australia,—(i) General. Reference to the various forms of leases 
licences under Mining Acts is given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book 


No. 22, p. 173). 


(ii) Areas Occupied under Mining Acts. The followin 


operations for the year 1929 :— 


g table gives particulars of 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


i Areas Tak : 

Particulars. ayaniings iene 

Year. End of Year. 
Gold-mining leases j “307 An 
Mineral and miscellaneous leases 12,973 54,927 
Claims # ut 15,165 15,434 
Search licences and permits 183,680 199,680 
Occupation licences 2 : 8 : 60 
Total 212,033 270,613 


and 
(see 
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5. Western Australia.—(i) General. A brief explanation of the various forms of 
leases and licences under Mining Acts will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, 
pp. 174-5. 


(ii) Particulars of Areas Occupied. The following table gives particulars of 
operations for the year 1929, the figures being exclusive of holdings under miners’ 
rights and mineral oil licences. Of the areas shown as taken up in 1929, the area under 
lease was 1,042 acres for gold-mining, 924 for mining for other minerals, and 1,251 


for miners’ homesteads—a total of 3,217 acres. The balance was taken up under 
licences. 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Areas Taken Total Areas 

Particulars. up during Occupied at 

Year, End of Year. 
— = EE —_—-= : — ae 
Acres. Acres. 
Gold-mining a ae ie gs i 10,720 14,249 
Mining for other minerals aA =@ abe 29,386 103,187 
Other Purposes .. ee one e 1,313 33,371 
Total a *; = + 41,419 150,807 


a 


6. Tasmania.—(i) General. A description of the various forms of leases and 
licences under Mining Acts is given in preceding Official Year Books (see No. 22, 
pp. 175-6). 


(ii) Leases and Licences Issued and AreasOccupied. During the year 1929, the number 
of leases issued was 226, of which the more important were 16 for gold-mining, covering 
303 acres; and 93 for tin, covering 4,369 acres. Five licences to search for coal and 
oil were also granted. The following table gives particulars of operations for the year 
1929 :— 


AREAS TAKEN UP UNDER MINING ACTS.—TASMANIA, 1929. 


Areas Taken Total Areas 

Particulars. up during Occupied at 

Year. End of Year. 
Acres. Acres. 
Gold-mining .. ore fe oe se 311 746 
Mining for other minerals ae Ee ne 9,042 38,074 
Licences to search for coal or oil .. od 3 5,744 10,844 
Other purposes .. bc Se eS oi 254 3,695 
Total até wh a 4 15,351 53,259 


7. Northern Territory.—(i) General. A brief statement regarding the various forms 
of leases and licences under Mining Acts is given in Official Year Book No. 22, 
pp. 176-7. 
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(ii) Leases Issued and Areas Occupied. (a) North Australia. During 1928-29, 
15 mineral blocks with an area of 245 acres were taken up. At the 30th June, 1929, 
there existed 22 mineral leases for 543 acres, 7 gold-mining leases for 116 acres, and 
protected mining lease applications for 47 blocks covering 1,025 acres. In addition, 
5 exclusive prospecting licences covering approximately 232 square miles were 
issued. . 

(6) Central Australia. During 1928-29, 26 gold-mining blocks with an area of 720 
acres and 23 mineral blocks (875 acres) were taken up. At the 30th June, 1929, a total 
area of 1,200 acres was held under gold-mining leases and approved gold-mining leases 
and 2,015 acres under mineral leases and approved mineral leases. 


8. Summary.—The following table shows the areas under leases and licences for mining 
purposes and the total areas occupied for mining purposes for the year 1929 :— 


CROWN LANDS, LEASES AND LICENCES FOR MINING PURPOSES, 1929. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land.(a) | 8. Aust.(a) | W. Aust.(a)| Tas.(a) Total. 
| ! | 


} 


AREAS FOR WHIcH LEasrs anD Licenors IssuED DURING YrEar. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
1929 «+ |(6) 944,119 27,313 |1,320,073 | 212,033 41,419 15,351 | 2,560,308 


' 
Toran AREAS OccuPIED at END oF YuaR. 


1929 al 310,497 | 57,807 |3,750,054 | 270,613 | 150,807 53,359 | 4,593,137 


(a) Exclusive of lands held under miners’ rights only. (6) Includes one area of 900,000 acres. 


§ 8. Settlement of Returned Soldiers and Sailors. 


1. General.—Information in regard to the methods adopted in each State for providing 
land for the settlement of returned soldiers and sailors, together with the conditions 
under which such land could be acquired, is given in preceding issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 18, pp. 187-189), but limits of space preclude its repetition herein. 


Particulars respecting the position of soldier settlement in each State at the latest 
available date are, however, given in the sub-sections immediately following. 


2. New South Wales.—At the 30th J une, 1929, the area set apart i 
soldiers was 9,720,123 acres, of which 1,912,664 acres comprised segues Hue vie 
number of soldiers settled was 9,848, of whom 3,487 subsequently transferred, 
forfeited, or surrendered their holdings. The area of the farms held at that date was 
8,085,286 acres, of which 6,492,057 acres were Crown lands (including 4,138,613 acres 
in the Western Division taken up under the Western Lands Act), 1 627 611 acres of 
acquired lands, and 65,618 acres within Irrigation Areas. Label 


3. Victoria.—At the 30th June, 1929, the area acquired or set apart f i 
settlement was 2,426,714 acres, of which 1,762,547 acres comprised mckectal land maneees 
at a cost of £13,355,563. The number of farms allotted was 8,280, containing 2,295,342 
acres. 
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4. Queensland.—At the 30th June, 1929, the area acquired or set apart for soldier 
settlement was 577,633 acres, of which 41,101 acres comprised private land, purchased 
at a cost of £270,480. The number of farms allotted was 1,148, containing 440,992 
acres. Some of these selections were acquired under the ordinary provisions of the Land 
Act, and do not include areas specially set apart for soldiers. 


5. South Australia.—At the 30th June, 1929, the area acquired or set apart for 
soldier settlement was 2,915,660 acres, of which 1,563,050 acres comprised private land 
purchased at a cost of £4,358,042. The number of farms allotted was 2,638, containing 
2,443,083 acres. ' 


6. Western Australia.—At the 30th June, 1929, the area of land acquired or set apart 
for soldier settlement was 14,287,643 acres, of which 345,110 acres comprised private land 
purchased at a cost of £605,076. The number of farms allotted was 1,134, containing 
14,287,643 acres. Assistance has been given to 5,213 returned soldiers, and the Agri- 
cultural Bank holds 3,661 properties as security for advances. The area held, including . 
pastoral leases, is approximately 25,864,000 acres, and advances approved amount to 
£6,586,370. 


7. Tasmania.—At the 30th June, 1929, the area acquired or set apart for soldier 
settlement was 339,000 acres, of which 268,209 acres comprised private land purchased 
at a cost of £2,010,225. The number of farms allotted was 1,968, containing 333,300 
acres. 


8. Summary.—The following table gives a summary of the area acquired, the purchase 
price thereof, and the number and area of farms allotted in all the States to the 30th 
June, 1929 :— 


SOLDIER SETTLEMENT.—AREAS ACQUIRED AND ALLOTTED AT 
30th JUNE, 1929. 


| 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 


Area acquired or | | 
Eft, "berate inka | 
4 . K > 

Pe eed sod acres |1,912,664 | 1,762,547 41,101 |1,563,050 345,110 | 268,209 | 5,892,681 

(ii) Crown lands 


a 7,807,459 | 664,167 | 536,532 |1,352,610 |13,942,533 | 70,791 | 24,374,002 
peer ae © No. | (a) 6:361 8280 | 1,148 | 2.638|  1,134| 1,968 21,5: 
allotted acres 18,085,286 | 2,225,342 | 440,992 [2,443,083 14,287,643 | 333,300 | 27,815,646 


Price paid by Go- | 


private land 
acquired ~~ 


te 


8,085,108 |13,355,563 | 270,480 |4,358,042 605,076 |2,010,225 | 28,684,404 
I 


(a) Farms occupied, 


§ 9, Tenure of Land by Aliens. 


Information regarding the terms and conditions under which land can be held by 
aliens is contained in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, pp. 190-1), 
but limits of space preclude its repetition in the present issue. 
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CHAPTER V.—LAND TENURE AND SETTLEMENT. 


§ 10. Advances to Settlers. 
1. New South Wales.—{i) General. 


A detailed statement regarding the terms and 


conditions governing advances to settlers will be found in preceding issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 179-180). 


(ii) Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars respecting advances, 


etc., to 30th June, 1929 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1928-29. 


Advances Total Advances Amount 
Particulars. made during at 30th June, | outstanding at 
1928-29. 1929. 30th June, 1929. 
£ £ "3 
Government Savings Bank Advances 2,820,055 23,695,990 12,889,469 
Soldier Settlement Advances pS 193,611 7,376,066 4,410,214 
Advances for Purchase of Wire Netting .. 64,084 946,054 362,226 
Advances to Necessitous Farmers 4 396,431 3,808,440 667,948 
Advances to Civilian Settlers on Irrigation 
eas at ‘% B a 46,140 580,023 224,328 
Shallow Boring Advances oi ae 59,056 539,097 220,250 
Total 3,579,377 | 36,945,670 18,774,435 


2. Victoria.—{i) General. In preceding issues of the Official Year Book an account 
is given of the terms and conditions governing advances to settlers (see No. 22, 
pp. 180-1). 


(ii) Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars Tespecting advances, 
ete., to 30th June, 1929 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—VICTORIA, 1928-29. 


Advances Total Amount 
Authority Making Advances, Advances made to— meas poh ped Sp a ge 
1928-29. 1929. ” 1999.” 

| 

Civili 978,754 9 5.055 | 736 
: vilians 43 ae : 013,055 | 4,459,236 
State Savings Bank Discharged soldiers .. | 107,030| 694,485 | 529,158 
, oser Settlement settlers | 992,032 |11,511,502 8,210,985 
Oloser'Settloment Board 4,|-5 stich eettlans .. | 126,271 |22,437,953 | 18,253,589 
Treasurer Cool stores, canneries, etc. ae 615,182 438,689 
Total .. ef e. Fi . |2,199,087 AL 27200 31,891,650 


3. Queensland.—{i) General. Reference may be made to preceding issues of th 
Official Year Book for detailed information regarding terms and dbridtiote of srl 
to settlers (see No. 22, pp. 182-3). 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS. 


(ii) Amount of Advances. 
to 30th June, 1929 :— 


ADVANCES TO. SETTLERS.—QUEENSLAND, 1928-29. 
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The following table gives particulars of advances, etc., 


Act under which Advances were made. 


Agricultural Bank Act .. as 
Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Act (a) 
Water Facilities Se sg 
Wire Netting 

Seed Wheat 

Drought Relief 


Total 


Advances Total Amount 
made Advances | outstanding 

during Year |made to 30th} at 30th 
1928-29. June, 1929. | June, 1929. 

£ £ £ 

313,584 | 5,414,159 | 2,513,794 
ies 8,349 | 2,369,510 | 1,385,910 
ll 12,035 49,368 47,875 
69,849 691,018 521,854 
2,964 | (b) 54,205 9,907 
5% 67,401 46,571 
406,781 | 8,645,661 | 4,525,911 


(a) Includes advances to group settlements through the Land Department as well as advances 


through the Agricultural Bank. 


(b) Includes accrued interest to 30th June, 1929, 


4. South Australia,—(i) General. A brief statement regarding the terms and 
conditions of advances to settlers is given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book 


(see No. 22, pp. 183-4). 


(ii) Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars respecting advances, 


etc., to 30th June, 1929 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


30th JUNE, 1929. 


Advances Total Amount 
Particulars. made during rte Fo nent a oh 
: 1929. 1929. 
Department of Lands and Survey — £ £ £ 
Advances to soldier settlers 123,400 5,354,629 | 3,974,878 
Advances to blockholders Pr 41,451 eile 
Advances for sheds and tanks os 75,693 | 61,417 
Advances in drought-affected areas 212,862 | 1,142,147 | 374,452 
Advances under Closer Settlement Acts 4,429 2,397,775 | 1,567,285 
Advances under Agricultural Graduates | . 
Settlement Act oe As ae 12,400 20,852 | 20,738 
State Bank of South Australia 134,751 4,567,293 | 1,351,580 
Advances to settlers for improvements 39,516 24,227 336,510 
Advances under Vermin and Fencing Acts 73,802 1,206,539 426,694 
Advances under Loans to Producers Act .. 18,981 193,004 175,852 
a a a 13,187 242,886 137,343 
Soldier settlers 36,540 |(a) 1,170,803 | 1,096,915 
_ i 4 a = 
Total 669,868 | 17,137,299 9,523,781 


(a) Since June, 1927, a considerable sum has been written off advances to soldier settlers under 
Section 8 of the Discharged Soldiers’ Settlement Relief Act 1925. 


» 
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5. Western Australia.—(i) General. Reference to advances to settlers made by the 
Agricultural Bank, which was established in 1895, will be found in Official Year Book 
No. 22, p. 184. 


(ii) Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars respecting advances, 
etc., to 30th June, 1929 :— 


ADVANCES TO, SETTLERS.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 1928-29. 


Amount 
Advances Total Advances} outstanding at 
Particulars. made during | at 30th June, |30th June, 1929 
| Year 1928-29. 1929. (inclusive of 
| interest). 
. no Ss £ 
Development loans aie a .. | 648,603 7,297,989 4,510,359 
Soldier settlement loans .. ae os 74,845 5,891,089 4,898,319 
Advances to rural! industries fe Ens 1,095 24,512 20,822 
Cropping advances ae a5 aa 532,497 | 12,619,100 1,711,278 
Total - B .. | 1,257,040 | 25,832,690 | 11,140,778 


6. Tasmania.—(i) General. A description of the terms and conditions of advances 


to settlers is incorporated in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, 
p- 185). 


(ii) Amount of Advances. The following table gives particulars respecting advances, 
ete., to 30th June, 1929 :— 


ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—TASMANIA, 30th JUNE, 1929. 


eather making Advances made to— 3 aucia Pi Matnot to sera ns at 
. 1928-29. 30th June, 1929./30th June, 1929. 
£ £ £ 
Agricultural Bank .. | Settlers ze 62,379 | 374,155 251,043 
9 .. | Orchardists’ Relief, 
: 1926 .. Sara ane 46,832 35,094 
Minister for Lands .. | Soldier Settlers .. 4,711 684,571 243,051 
BS .. | Closer Settlers .. 583 26,475 10,869 
< .. | Fruit Growers .. = 1,897 543 
Total eg tee ah HA 67,673 1,133,930 540,600 


7. North Australia and Central Australia—(i) General. A brief statement 
explanatory of the terms and conditions of advances to settlers is given in preceding 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, p- 186). 


(ii) Amount of Advances, During the financial year 1928-29 the sum of £2,737 
was advanced, making the total amount advanced to the 30th June, 1929, £13,872 


Sad pwn The balance outstanding at 30th June, 1929, including interest, was 


8. Summary of Advances, 


—The following table gives a summary { h 
the 30th June, 1929 :— 8 gives as ry for each State to 
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ADVANCES TO SETTLERS.—AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1929. 


Advances made Total ’ Amount 
Hi during 1928-29, | 30th June, 1920. soph ice aoen: 
Balt = ee 
J, £ | £ £ 
New South Wales 3,579,377 36,945,670. 18,774,435 
Victoria 2,199,087 | 44,272,177 31,891,650 
Queensland. . 406,781 8,645,661 4,525,911 
South Australia 669,868 | 17,137,299 9,523,781 
Western Australia 1,257,040 | 25,832,690 11,140,778 
Tasmania .. oe cs 67,673 | 1,133,930 540,600 
North and Central Australia .. Die hese 13,872 13,176 
Total 8,182,563 133,981,299 | 76,410,331 


§ 11. Alienation and Occupation of Crown Lands. 


1. General.—The figures given in the previous parts of this chapter show separately 
the areas alienated, in process of alienation, or occupied under various tenures. The 
following tables set out in summarized form the position in regard to the tenure of land 
in each State, in the Northern Territory, and in the Federal Capital Territory during 
the lastest year for which information is available. The area unoccupied includes 
roads, permanent reserves, forests, etc. In some cases, lands which are permanently 
reserved from alienation are occupied under leases and licences, and have been included 
therein. Lands occupied under leases or licences for pastoral purposes are frequently 
held on short tenures only, and could thus be made available for settlement practically 
whenever required. 


2. New South Wales.—At the 30th June, 1929, of the total area of New South 
Wales, 22.0 per cent. had been alienated absolutely, 11.7 per cent. was in process of 
alienation, 57.6 per cent. was held under leases and licences, and the remaining 8.7 


per cent. was unoccupied. 


The following table gives particulars for the year ended 30th June, 1929 :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 
1928-29.(a) 
| 


Particulars. Acres. | Particulars. Acres. 
2. In Process of Alienation. 
Conditional purchases 20,019,758 
1. Alienated. Closer settlement purchases 2,680,924 
|| Soldiers’ group purchase 431,692 
Other forms of sale 21,491 
Granted and sold prior to 1862 7,146,579 | a 
Sold by auction and other sales, Total 23,153,865 
1862 to date wh a: 14,999,969 
Conditionally sold, 1862 to date 23,442,489 3. Held under Leases and 
Granted under Volunteer Lap Paces ‘Licences. 
’ 


Regulations, 1867 to date 


Granted for public and religious Total under Lands Department, | 


purposes .. 3 254,946 Water Conservation and Irri- 
gation Commissioner, and 
-—— Western Lands Commissioners | 113,853,585 
Mineral and auriferous leases and 
' 46,016,181 licences (Mines Department) 310,497 
Less lands resumed or reverted Ehret “sa = 
BE ala 4 "a aro Total | 114,164,082 
c | oat eee 
Total 43,491,984 4. Unoceupied (approximate) 17,223,349 


(a) Exclusive of Lord Howe Island, 3,220 acres. 
Area of State—198,036,500 acres. 
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3. Victoria.—The total area of the State of Victoria is 56,245,760 acres, of which 
46.3 per cent. had been alienated absolutely up to the end of the year 1928; 16.8 per 
cent. was in process of alienation under deferred payments and Closer Settlement 
Schemes; 14.3 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences ; while 22.6 per cent. was 


unoccupied. 


The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—VICTORIA, 1928. 


| 
Particulars. Acres. | Particulars, Acres. 
1. Alienated 26,017,176 || 3. Leases and Licences held— 
=e ier ants | Under Lands Department 7,997,700 
2. In Process of Alienation— if | Under Mines Department 39,904 
Exclusive of Mallee, etc. } 1,968,147 _ 
Mallee Lands a of 6,791,521 
Under Closer Settlement Acts.. | 691,834 Total 8,037,604 
Village Settlements .. “ 721 
Total am - 9,452,223 || 4. Unoceupied Crown Lands 12,738,757 


Total area of State—56,245,760 acres. 


4. Queensland.—The total area of this State is 429,120,000 acres, of which, on the 
31st December, 1928, 4.2 per cent. was alienated absolutely ; 1.5 per cent. was in process 


of alienation ; and 73.5 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences. 


The 


remainder (20.8 per cent.) was either unoccupied or held as reserves, or for roads. 


The distribution is shown in the following table :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS. 


QUEENSLAND, 1928. 


Particulars. Acres. Particulars, Acres. 
3. Occupied nder L d 

1. Alienated Absolutely— of: Ligngicote Be 
Pastoral Leases ae 192,894,240 
By Purchase . 18,083,349 Occupation Licences == 28,265,160 
Without Payment : 88, Grazing Farms and Homestead 79,258,448 
Scrub Selections : 16,444 
Leases—Special Purposes 680,231 
Under Mines Department 382,926 
Perpetual Lease Selections 4,433,145 
Auction Perpetual Leases 3282 
Prickly-pear Leases .. 9,442,680 
Total ++ | 18,171,909 Total a -- | 315,391,556 
2. In Process of Alienation pe 6,307,788 || 4. Unoceupied .. oe 89,248,752 


Total area of State—429,120,000 acres. 


5. South Australia.—The area of the State of South Australia is 243,244,800 acres, 
and at the end of the year 1929, 5.0 per cent. was alienated absolutely ; 1.6 per cent. 


in process of alienation ; 48.6 per cent. occu 


per cent. unoccupied, 


pied under leases and licences ; and 44.8 


~. 
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The gubjoined table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


1929. 
; | ] 
Particulars. Acres. I Particulars. | Acres. 
i 
1. Alienated— | | 3. Held under Lease and Licence— | 
Sold = ty x 11,772,229 || Right of Purchase Leases .. 1,790,517 
Granted for Public Purposes | 282,730 = || Perpetual Leases, including 
| Irrigation Leases fe 15,179,216 
: | Pastoral Leases .. .- | 99,321,485 
i} Other Leases and Licences .. | —_ 1,688,082 
\| Mining Leases and Licences 270,613 
} 
Total + fe 12,004,959 I Total ate -- | 118,249,913 
S| ; 
. . | \| 
2. In Process of Alienation -.- | 8,938,568 ! 4. Area Unoccupied .. -. | 109,056,360 


Total area of State—243,244,800 acres. 


6. Western Australia.—The total area of Western Australia is 624,588,800 acres, of 
which, at the 30th June, 1929, 2.2 per cent. was alienated absolutely ; 3.5 per cent. was 
in process of alienation ; while 39.0 per cent. was occupied under leases and licences 
issued either by the Lands or the Mines Departments. The balance of 55.3 per cent. 
was unoccupied. 


The following table shows the distribution :— 


U 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA, 


1928-29. 
Particulars. Acres. Particulars. Acres. 

1. Alienated Absolutely AS 13,594,254 3. Leases and Licences in Force— 

} (i) Issued by Lands’ Depart- 
ment— 

2. In Process of Alienation— | Pastoral Leases .. | 239,726,147 
Midland Railway Concessions 54,800 Special Leases bn 47,199 
Free Homestead Farms 911,520 Leases of Reserves .. 2,296,300 
Conditional Purchases A 7,190,098 __ __ Residential Lots 2 72 
Selections from the late W.A. (ii) Issued by Mines Depart- 

Company OF % 5,297 = eee = 
Selections under the Agricul- old-mining Leases .. 6,078 
tural Lands Purchase Act 562,974 aed store ets 47,137 
Special Occupation Leases and iners omeste 
Licences a - 300 = Leases .. oe 31,472 
Homestead or Grazing Leases | 13,056,178 (iii) eon ate Nae Depart- 
iileee Fre of anes or re Timber Leases and Con- 
Working-men’s Blocks is 93 cessions .. on 397,222 
Timber Permits " 1,172,438 
Total oe .. | 248,724,065 
Total Sc .. | 21,804,506 | 4. Area Unoccupied .. .. | 345,465,975 
} 


Total area of State—624,588,800 acres. 


7. Tasmania.—At the end of the year 1928, 33.8 per cent. of the total area had 
been alienated absolutely ; 3.5 per cent. was in process of alienation ; 26.0 per cent. 
was occupied under leases and licences for either pastoral, agricultural, timber, or mining 
purposes, or for closer or soldier settlement, or occupied or reserved by the Crown ; the 


remainder (36.7 per cent.) was unoccupied. 
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The following table shows the distribution :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—TASMANIA, 1928, 


l l 
Particulars. Acres, | Particulars. Acres. 
| 
i | 5,662,595 | 3. Leases and Licences—continued. | 
1 ee "| Gi) Issued by Mines Department 46,600 
ienati | (ii i C onwealth 

2. In Process of Alienation 587,656 | (iii) oe — ee 18,100 
be Ute Tisid be Lands Department— ee | (iv) Reserved for Public Purposes 1,500,000 

laws sc0 baa “a . seers 

Ordinary Leased Land .. 3055, 

TAG Leased for Timber.. | 273,100 Total 4,369,479 

Closer eee: : are ut | Se 

Dine Lenton ce z 104,000 | 4. Area Unoceupied 6,158,270 


Total area of State—16,778,000 acres. 


8. North Australia and Central Australia.—(i) North Australia. The area of North 
Australia is 183,715,840 acres, of which, at the end of 1929, only 0.26 per cent. was 
alienated absolutely; 54.65 per cent. was held under leases and licences; while the 
remaining 45.09 per cent. was unoccupied. 

(ii) Central Australia. Of the total area of Central Australia, viz., 151,400,960 
acres, only 11 acres were alienated absolutely, while of the remainder, 32.04 per cent. 
was held under leases and licences. 

(iii) Distribution of Tenures. The following shows the mede of occupancy of areas 
at the end of 1929 :— 


ALIENATION AND OCCUPATION OF CROWN LANDS.—NORTH AND 
CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Particulars. North Australia. | Central Australia. Total. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1, Alienated rid 477,812 11 477,853 
2. Leased— 
Right of purchase -¥ oe Fg Ero 
Pastoral : oa 84,969,760 44,530,560 129,500,320 
Other leases and licences 15,426,494 3,978,460 19,404,954 
Total —. 100,396,254 48,509,020 148,905,274 
$. Unoceupied (a) ap 82,841,744 102,891,929 185,733,673 
4. Total area 183,715,840 _ 151,400,960 335,116,800 


| 


(a) Including Aboriginal and other Reserves, and Mission Stations. 


At the end of the year 1929 only 0.14 per cent. was alienated absolutely ; 44.44 


per cent. was held under leases anddicences ; while the remaining 55.42 per cent. was 
unoccupied. 


9. Federal Capital Territory—Particulars of the alienation and occupation of 
Crown lands in the Territory (exclusive of Jervis Bay area) for the year 1929 are as 
follows :—Alienated 46,968 acres; in process of alienation 60,844 acres; leased 288,919 
acres; and unoccupied 179,269 acres. The area of acquired lands was 213,830 acres. 
The total area of the Territory (exclusive of Jervis Bay area, 17,920 acres) is 576,000 
acres. 

Alienated land comprised in 1929 8.1 per cent. of the total area, land in process 


of alienation 10.6 per cent., and land held under lease 50.2 per cent. of the total 
area. \ 
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§ 12. Classification of Alienated Holdings According to Size. 


1. General.—tThe classification of private holdings according to their area is of interest 
chiefly in relation to the efforts made by the several States in recent years to promote 
settlement on the land on blocks of suitable size, especially by means of the Closer 
Settlement Acts. 


The following table gives particulars of the number and areas of private holdings of 
alienated land and land in process of alienation at the latest date for which the 
information has been compiled :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF HOLDINGS (ONE ACRE AND OVER) IN AREA SERIES, 


1928--29. 
| | | | bred Gap 
Size of Holdings. N.S.W. | Victoria. 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | O¢.'VaP\- Totals 
[Pe ayers" | | SeROE EES 155 
NUMBER. 
1 and under 50 acres 14,190 19,791 6,202 4,812 | 3,164 3 48,162 
50 bs 100 4, 7,527 8,388 1,776 874 2,108 st 20,674 
100 Hy 500 =, 25,719 25,979 5,907 3,093 4,779 19 65,496 
500 as 1,000 ,, 11,394 12,449 4,570 3,204 726 18 82,361 
1,000 - 5,000 ,, 10,948 | 6,929 4,632 7,768 775 15 31,067 
5,000 Se 0000125, 1,255 297 | 133 440 146 3 2,274 
10,000 » 20,000  ,, 524 | 90 33 116 67 ul 831 
20,000 Spe 20,0008 S;, 214 | 15%) 8 23 | 2 ae 289 
50,000 and over .. ae 59 | a0 ee 5 : 71 
> a Rp ee fs ee Ree i a a 
Total ar 71,830 | 78,938 23,261 20,337 | 11,799 | 60 | 201,225 
AREA. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1 and under 50 acres 322,082] 374,677) 113,921 63,130 58,351 91 932,252 
50 a 100385; 584,269} 601,533) 143,072 72,827| 147,259 65} 1,549,025 
100 = 500 ~ 5» 6,739,650! 6,384,766] 1,745,181) 746,982) 1,095,484 5,267| 16,717,280 
500 4 1,000 _ ,, 8,056,717| 8,828,038) 3,409,573| 2,756,642) 593,506) 12,778) 23,657,254 
1,000 5 5,000 ,,  |21,865,261/11,858,819) 8,277,929|16,394,494/ 1,600,262 30,050) 60,026,815 
5,000 syne 20,000! =, 8,587,485) 2,047,281| 912,394 3,003,200) 1,017,754) 21,354) 15,589,468 | 
10,000 » 20;000 -.,, 7,240,069 1,196,469] 457,244) 1,588,720) 924,784) 12,600] 11,419,886 
20,000 » 530,000 ,, | 6,374,610} 390,876 188,305} 617,972; 812,306 a 8,384,066 
50,000 and over .. .. | 5,337,288 oi a 519,326} 383,633 ae 6,240,247 
Total .. (65,107,431181,682,469|15,247,619 25,763,293) 6,633,289) 82,205)144 516,296 


(a) Year 1924-25. (b) No data have been tabulated for Queensland and the Northern Territory. 


§ 13. Present Position of Land Settlement. 


1. Condition of Public Estate—The position in regard to land settlement in each 
State and Territory and in Australia as a whole in 1928 is shown in the table 
hereunder. 


During the past ten years, the area alienated absolutely in the whole of Australia 
increased by 12,214,750 acres, and that in process of alienation by 8,286,805 acres, or 
a total of 20,501,555 acres during the decade, while the area leased advanced from 
883,494,701 acres in 1918 to 953,689,982 acres in 1928. 
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AREAS ALIENATED, IN PROCESS OF ALIENATION, HELD UNDER LEASE OR 
LICENCE, AND UNOCCUPIED, 1928. 


Alienated. 


In Process | Held under Lease Occupied by the Crown 
of Alienation. or Licence. or Unoccupied. 


Year. = rY 
Areain | Per Area in Per Area in | Per Area in | Per 
Acres. Cent. Acres. Cent. Acres. | Cent. Acres. Cent. 
NEW SOUTH WALES (a).—AREA, 198,036,500 ACRES. 
| | | | : 
1928¢ b43,184,163 | 21.81 | 23,257,608 it. 74 | 115,432,624 58.29 | 16,158,885 | 8.16 


| 


VICTORIA.—ARBA, 56,245,760 ACRES. 


1928 | 26,017,176 | 


46.26 | 9,452,223 16.80 | 8,037,604 4.29 | 12,738,757 | 22.65 


QUEENSLAND.—AREA, 429,120,000 ACRES. 


1928 | 18,171,909 | 4.23 6,307,783 | 1.47 | 315,391,556 |73.50 89,248,752 | 20.80 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA.—AREA, 248,244,800 ACRES. 
1928 | 11,903,980 | 4.89 3,768,825 | 1.55 | 119,423,793 49.10 | 108,148,202 | 44.46 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA (a).—ARBA, 624,588,800 ACRES, 
1928 | 12,788,968 | 2.05 | 20,533,255 | 3.29 | 237,428,424 28.01 353,838,153 66.65 
TASMANIA.—AREA, 16,778,000 AORES. 
1928 5,662,595 ‘33.75 587,656 | 3.50 4,369,479 20.04 | 6,158,270 0.1 
NORTHERN TERRITORY.—ARBA, 335,116,800 AcREs. 
1928 | 477,835 | 0.14 % Ate | 153,318,400 4.1 181,320,565 Lo 
FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY.—Arnz&A, 601,580 AoRES, 
1928¢ 45,526 | 7.80 52,033 | 8.92 288,102 |49.36 197,999 | 33 .92 
AUSTRALIA.—ARRBA, 1,903,732,240 ACRES. 
1928d 118,252,152 | 6.21 | 63,959,383 | 3.36 50.10 


953,689,982 


767,809,583 | 40 .33 


(a) To 30th June. 


(6) Excludes lands alienated but subsequently resumed or reverted to the Crown. 


(c) Excludes Jervis Bay area, 17,920 acres. (d) Excludes Lord Howe Island, 3,220 acres, 
and Jervis Bay area, 17,920 acres. (e) Excludes Lord Howe Island, 3,220 acres. 


x 


Scale for Percentage of Total of each State. 
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2. Diagram showing Condition of Public Estate.—The following diagram shows 
the condition of the public estate at the end of the year 1926. The square itself represents 
the total area of Australia, while the relative areas of individual States are shown by the 
vertical rectangles. The areas alienated absolutely, in process of alienation under 
systems of deferred payments, and the areas held under leases or licences, are designated 
by the differently-shaded areas as described in the reference given below the diagram, 
while the areas unoccupied are left unshaded. There have been some changes since this 
diagram was drawn, but they do not materially affect the correctness of presentation of 
the various features. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


1. Constitutional Powers of the Commonwealth in regard to Commerce.—The powers 
vested in the Commonwealth Parliament by the Commonwealth Constitution Act with 
respect to oversea trade and commerce will be found in Sub-section 51 (i) and Sections 
86 to 95 of the Act. 


§ 2. Commonwealth Legislation affecting Oversea Trade. 


1. General.—In previous issues of the Year Book brief particulars of the various 
Commonwealth Acts and amendments thereof affecting oversea trade have been given 
in chronological order. It is not proposed to repeat this information in the present 
issue. 


2. Customs Tariff 1921-1930.—The Tariff Schedule now in operation incorporates 
Customs Tariff 1921 (Act No. 25 of 1921), Customs Tariff 1922 (Act No. 16 of 1922), 
Customs Tariff (Sugar) 1922 (Act No. 32 of 1922), Customs Tariff 1923 (Act No. 22 of 
1923), Customs Tariff 1924 (Act No. 1 of 1924), Customs Tariff 1926 (Act No. 26 of 1926), 
Customs Tariff (No. 2) 1926 (Act No. 45 of 1926), Customs Tariff 1928 (Act No. 2 of 1928), 
Customs Tariff (No. 2) 1928 (No. 35 of 1928), Customs Tariff (No. 3) 1928 (No. 36 of 
1928), and Customs Tariff 1930 (No. 3 of 1930). 

The Tariff Schedule provides a British Preferential Tariff, an Intermediate Tariff, 
and a General Tariff. The main provisions of the Act are mentioned hereunder. 


The rates of duty set out in the Schedule in the column headed “ British Preferential 
Tariff ” apply to goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, subject 
to the condition that the goods have been shipped in the United Kingdom to Australia, 
and have not been transhipped, or, if transhipped, then only if it is proved satisfactorily 
that the intended destination of the goods, when originally shipped from the United 
Kingdom, was Australia (Section 8 of Act No. 25 of 1921.) 


The provisions of the British Preferential Tariff may be applied wholly or in part 
to any portion of the British Dominions, and the provisions of the Intermediate Tariff 
may be applied wholly or in part to any portion of the British Dominions or to any 
foreign country by negotiation. 


The rates of duty set out in the column headed “ General Tariff ” apply to all goods 
to which the rates set out in either of the columns headed “ British Preferential Tariff ” 
or “ Intermediate Tariff” do not apply (Act No. 25 of 1921, Section 10). The General 
Tariff applies to all importations, excepting importations the produce or manufacture of 
the United Kingdom, shipped in the United Kingdom to Australia, and excepting also 
goods covered by the Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) Acts No. 3 of 1922, No. 36 
of 1922, and No. 38 of 1926, the Proclamation relating to Canadian Preference, and the 
Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea Preference) Act No. 6 of 1926. 


On the 24th November, 1927, an amending Tariff Schedule was introduced into the 
House of Representatives. This Schedule embodied a reduction or abolition of some 
revenue-producing items ; a further measure of protection, to. some Australian 
industries ; and an expansion and extension of preference to British trade. The principal 
items affected were textiles and metals and machinery. These amendments were ratified 
by the Customs Tariff Act, 1928 (No. 2 of 1928), and do not affect the operations of the 


Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) Act of 1922-1926, or the Customs Tariff (Papua 
and New Guinea Preference) Act of 1926. 
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The Customs Tariff 1921-1928 was amended as from the 23rd August, 1929, by 
increasing the customs duties payable on ale, spirits, and beverages; tobacco; silk 
and artificial silk; petroleum; and motor chassis. Certain excise duties were also 
increased, 


On the 22nd November, 1929, another amending schedule to the Customs Tariff 
1921-1928 and the Excise Tariff 1921-1928 came into operation. This extensive schedule 
provided for an increase of import duties under many items, the principal items affected 
being ale, spirits and beverages; tobacco; agricultural products and groceries; textiles 
and attire; metals and machinery ; petroleum; motor bodies and motor chassis. 


On the 11th December, 1929, a further amending schedule came into operation. 


The Customs Tariff Act of 1930 amended the schedule so far as the imports of dressed 
timber n.e.i. are concerned. 


A special customs duty of 50 per cent. of the amount of duty already imposed on 
certain items was introduced as from the 3rd April, 1930. 


By proclamation of the 4th April, 1930, the importation of 78 items of goods into 
the Commonwealth was prohibited; the principal items affected being spirits, cigarettes, 
manufactured tobacco, batteries, and wireless receiving sets. 


3. Preferential Tariffs.—(i) British Preference—The Commonwealth Tariff Act 1908 
provided Preferential Tariff rates in favour of goods produced or manufactured in the 
United Kingdom. Subsequent amendments of the Tariff have extended the list of articles 
to which the preferential rates apply. This favourable treatment of the United 
Kingdom was again extended by Customs Tariff 1921 (No. 25 of 1921), and when this 
Act was incorporated in Customs Tariff 1921-1928 further concessions were granted. 


On the introduction of the preferential treatment of British goods by the Common- 
wealth Tariff, it was required that British material or labour should represent not less 
than one-fourth the value of such goods. From the Ist September, 1911, it was required 
in regard to goods only partially manufactured in the United Kingdom, that the final 
process or/processes of manufacture should have been performed in the United Kingdom 
and that the expenditure on material of British production and/or British labour should 
have been not less than one-fourth of the factory or works cost of the goods in the finished 
state. ‘These conditions were superseded during the year 1925. 


Important alterations in the conditions governing the entry of goods into the Com- 
monwealth under the British Preferential Tariff were made during 1925. The amended 
conditions have applied to goods invoiced to Australia since the Ist April, 1925. 


Under the new conditions Preference is granted in the Commonwealth as follows :— 


(a) To goods which are wholly produced or wholly manufactured in the United 
Kingdom. 

As to manufactured goods, these will only be considered “ wholly manu- 
factured in the United Kingdom” if in the raw materials used and in 
the finished goods no manufacturing process has been performed outside the 
United Kingdom which is being commercially performed in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Minister shall determine what are to be regarded as raw materials, 
and in such determination may include partially manufactured Australian 
materials. 

(b) To goods, not wholly produced or wholly manufactured in the United Kingdom 
in the terms of paragraph (a), provided they contain at least 75 per cent. of 
United Kingdom labour and/or material in their factory or works cost. 

(c) Notwithstanding anything contained in the preceding paragraphs, to goods 
of a class or kind not commercially manufactured in Australia provided 
they contain at least 25 per cent. of United Kingdom labour and/or material 
in their factory or works cost. 

(d) It is essential in every case that the final process or processes of manufacture 
shall take place in the United Kingdom, and that the goods are consigned 
therefrom direct to Australia. 
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It is also provided that the conditions of preference set out above shall apply (in 
addition to goods from the United Kingdom) to goods, claiming preference, shipped 
from any country to which the Commonwealth of Australia has extended Tariff Preference, 
whether the rates granted be those of the “‘ British Preferential Tariff,” the ‘* Intermediate 
Tarifi,’’ or special rates. 


On the basis of the imports during 1913, the preferential provisions of the Tariff of 
1908-11 covered 65 per cent. of the imports of merchandise of United Kingdom origin, 
the margin of preference being equal to 5 per cent. of the value of the goods. On the 
same basis the Tariff of 1921-28 has extended the application of the Preferential Tariff 
rates to 95 per cent. of the imports from the United Kingdom, and, at the same time 
has increased the margin of preference to 13.9 per cent. ad valorem. The average 
equivalent ad valorem rate of duty payable under the Tariff of 1921-1928 on goods of 
United Kingdom origin is about 33 per cent., whereas the same goods under the General 
Tariff rates would be called upon to pay an average rate of about 48 per cent. 


An application of the Tariff of 1921-28 to the imports from the United Kingdom entered 
for home consumption during the year 1928-29 shows that the value of the goods of United 
Kingdom origin which participated in the preferential provisions of the Tariff was 
£52,049,999, upon which duty to the amount of £8,618,712 was collected. Under the 
General Tariff the same goods would have been required to pay £15,823,123 duty. Thus, 
had the conditions of the General Tariff operated on these goods, £7,204,411 additional 
duty would have been paid, representing an average of 13.9 per cent. on the value of the 
goods. The principal classes which benefited under the Preferential Tariff and the value 
of preference granted during the year 1928-1929 were textiles, £2,240,976 ; metals and 
metal manufactures, £1,747,275 ; machines and machinery, £854,646 ; apparel, £378,673 ; 
and paper, £376,680. 


Of £52,049,999 worth of goods mentioned above, £26,283,841 were “ free’, while 
the same goods if they had been imported from other countries would have paid duty 
to the amount of £3,510,077, representing an average ad valorem rate of 13.4 per cent. 


The value of goods from countries other than the United Kingdom which were 
adversely affected by the preferential provisions of the Tariff amounted to £55,318,391, 
and the duty collected thereon was £17,845,346, or £6,995,825 more than would have been 
paid under the British Preference Tariff Rates. 


(ii) South African Preference.—By the Customs Tariff (South African Preference) Act 
1906 it was provided that certain goods, specified in the Schedule to that Act, imported 
from, and the produce or manufacture of, any of the British South African Colonies 
or Protectorates included in the South African Customs Union, should be admitted to 
the Commonwealth at preferential rates as compared with the general rates then in force 
under the Schedule to the Customs Tariff 1902. Section 5 of Customs Tariff (Act No. 
26 of 1926) repealed the Customs Tariff (South African Preference) 1906, also 
Section 15 of the Customs Tariff 1921-24, which provided for a continuance of the 
South African Preference as set out in the Act of 1906. The repeal came into operation 
on the first day of July, 1926, and the provisions of the Customs Tariff 1921-30 
now apply in relation to goods imported from South Africa and entered for home 
consumption since that date. 


(iii) New Zealand Preference.—The Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 1922 
(No. 3 of 1922) was assented to on the 23rd August, 1922, and repealed Act No. 27 of 
1921. The Act was proclaimed on the Ist September, 1922, and the duties of Customs 
provided for in the Schedule of the Act came into force on and from that date. The 
Act provided that the duties of Customs on goods imported direct from, and the produce 


or manufacture of, the Dominion of New Zealand shall be in accordance with the 
following rates :— 


(a) On all goods described in the Tariff Schedule against which rates of duty 
are set out in the column headed “‘ Proposed Duties against New Zealand ” 
the rates so set out. 


(6) On all goods other than those provided for in paragraph (a) the rates of 


duty for the time being applicable to goods to which the British 
Preferential Tariff applies. 
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The Act ratifies and confirms the agreement made on the 11th April, 1922, between 
the Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand, and provides that, 
from and after the lst May, 1922, duties of Customs on goods not being the produce or 
manufacture of New Zealand which are imported into the Commonwealth from that 
Dominion and upon which, if they had been imported into the Commonwealth direct 
from the country of origin, there would have been payable duties of Customs at the 
rates set out in the British Preferential Tariff, shall be in accordance with the rates set 
forth in that. particular tariff. 


The Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference, No. 2) Act No. 36 of 1922, assented 
to on 18th October, 1922, relates to the rates of duty on certain imports from New Zealand 
specified in the Schedule to the Act. The goods specified are—Meats, preserved in tins 
or other airtight vessels; sheets and roofing slates composed of cement and asbestos or 
of similar materials; dairying machines and implements, viz.,—curd agitators and curd 
mixers ; and corn (millet) brooms, 

New Zealand Re-exports Act 1924 (No. 21 of 1924) assented to on 16th September, 
1924, relates to the value for duty of goods not the produce or manufacture of New 
Zealand, which are imported into Australia from New Zealand. 


The Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) (No. 38 of 1926) ratifies an agreement 
made on the 30th April, 1926, between the Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion 
of New Zealand relating to preferential duties of Customs. This agreement is supplemental 
to an agreement under seal made on 11th April, 1922. Clause 2 of the principal agreement 
is varied further, as set out hereunder :— 


“The Commonwealth shall not impose any Customs duty or increase the rate of any 
Customs duty on any article the produce or manufacture of the Dominion entering the 
Commonwealth from the Dominion, and the Dominion shall not impose any Customs 
duty or increase the rate of any Customs duty on any article the produce or manufacture 
of the Commonwealth entering the Dominion from the Commonwealth (whether such 
article is or is not specifically enumerated in the Schedule hereto, and whether such article 
is or is not dutiable at the date of this agreement) except by mutual agreement, until 
after six calendar months’ notice to the other party to this agreement.” 

The Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) Act 1928 (No. 25 of 1928) provided 
that, from the 15th June, 1928, the rate of duty payable on butter and cheese produced 
or manufactured in the Dominion and imported direct from New Zealand would be 
increased from twopence to sixpence per pound. 


(iv) Papua and New Guinea Preference.—The Customs Tariff (Papua and New 
Guinea Preference) 1926 (No. 6 of 1926) was assented to on 15th February, 1926, and 
relates to Customs Preference on goods the produce of Papua and the Territory of New 
Guinea. The importation into Australia, direct from Papua or New Guinea, of such 
of the goods specified in the Schedule to the Act as were produced in the Territory shall, 
notwithstanding anything contained in the Customs Tariff 1921-1924, be free of 
duty. The items specified in the Schedule are :—Coffee; fruits, dried, viz., litchi; 
fruits, fresh, various native fruits; fungi; ginger; rangoon beans ; coconuts; and seeds, 
viz., kapok and sesame. - 


4. Reciprocal Tarifis——(i) General. The Tariff Act of 1921 introduced a new 
feature into Australian Tariffs in the form of an Intermediate Tariff. In submitting 
the Schedule to Parliament, the Minister for Trade and Customs made the following 
statement of the object of the Intermediate Tariff:—“ . . . the Minister is 
empowered under the Bill to enter into reciprocal arrangements with other Dominions 
of the British Crown. The Minister will be able, if we can arrange a satisfactory reciprocal 
agreement, to extend to other Dominions in individual items the British preference rate, 
or the intermediate rate, or, it may be, the general rate. Such agreements will be subject 
to the ratification of Parliament. The provision simply means that if any of our sister 
self-governing Dominions desires to enter into reciprocal trade relationships with us, 
the Minister, with the British Preference Tariff, the Intermediate Tariff, and the General 
Tariff before him, may bargain withthe sister Dominion and come to an agreement 
which, as I say, must subsequently be ratified by Parliament. ae There is a 
provision of a somewhat similar character in regard to other countries than the Dominions, 
the only difference being that the Minister is empowered to extend to countries other 
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than the Dominions only the Intermediate Tariff; that is to say, in entering into such 
negotiations, he is precluded from offering to those countries what we might term, for 
the purposes of this Bill, the Empire rate. He is confined in his negotiations with these 
other countries to the Intermediate Tariff.” 


(ii) Union of South Africa, Until 1922, the Union of South Africa was the only 
British Dominion with which Australia had a reciprocal Tariff arrangement, The Com- 
monwealth Customs Tariff (South African Preference) Act (No. 17 of 1906) and subsequent 
amending Acts provided preferential rates of duty to be applied to certain imported 
goods “when those goods are imported from and are the produce or manufacture of 
any of the British South African Colonies or Protectorates which are included within 
the South African Customs Union.” a 

The Customs Tariff (South African Preference) 1906 was repealed by the Customs 
Tariff 1926. The repeal came into operation on the Ist July, 1926, and thereafter 
the provisions of the Customs Tariff 1921-1926 applied in relation to goods imported 
from South Africa which are entered for home consumption after that time. 


(iii) Dominion of New Zealand. On the 11th April, 1922, an agreement was made 
between the Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of New Zealand whereby 
goods specified in the schedule attached to the agreement should be admitted at the 
rates of duty set out in the schedule. In addition to the goods specially mentioned in 
the schedule, it is provided that “‘ all other goods being the produce or manufacture of 
Australia or New Zealand shall be dutiable at the rates applicable to goods being the 
produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, upon entry into New Zealand or Australia 
respectively.” This agreement was ratified by the Commonwealth Parliament by the 
Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) 1922, and by Proclamation dated 24th August, 
1922, came into operation on the Ist September, 1922. A variation of the original agree- 
ment was ratified by the Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) No. 38 of 1926, 
whilst a further amendment of certain rates of duty came into operation from the 15th 
June, 1928, under the Customs Tariff (New Zealand Preference) Act No. 25 of 1928. 
In section 2, “Commonwealth Legislation affecting Oversea Trade” of this chapter, 
the full text of the variation of the agreement is given. 

It is estimated that during 1928-29, goods otherwise dutiable and amounting in 
value to £611,889 were admitted free under the provisions of the Preferential Tariff and 
the duty thus remitted was £222,650. In addition, goods valued at £232,940, which 
were dutiable under both general and preferential tarifis, were admitted under the 
preferential agreement, the duty remitted on such goods being £53,138. The total value 
of the preference granted on the import of New Zealand goods thus was £275,788, repre- 
senting a preference of 32.6 per cent. The principal items which benefited under the 
preferential provisions were undressed timber, valued at £483,375 ; pork, £76,140 ; 
tinned meat, £36,150 and bacon and hams, £22,730; the amount of duty remitted being 
£196,116, £7,614, £4,304, and £3,323 respectively. 


(iv) Dominion of Canada. The negotiations for a reciprocal trade treaty between 
Canada and Australia reached finality during September, 1925, and a reciprocal Tariff 
agreement between the two countries is now in operation. The commodities on which 
Canada grants preferential rates of duty to Australia are :—Beeswax, butter, brandy, 
champagne, cheese, currants, eggs, eucalyptus oil, fruits (dried, fresh, and pulped) 
fruits in cans, glue, honey, lard, meat (fresh and canned), onions, raisins, sugar, 
tallow, vegetables in tins, and wine. Australia’s preferential duties apply to the 
following Canadian imports :—Cash registers, corsets, fish, gloves, goloshes and rubber 
sand boots, etc., iron and steel tubes or pipes, printing machinery, paper (printing, 
typewriting and writing), typewriters, and vehicles, viz., motor chassis (unassembled 
oe assembled), and vehicle parts, including undergear, axles, springs, hoods, wheels and 

odies. 

Imports of Canadian origin entitled to preference were valued in 1928-29 at 
£3,405,878, the principal items being motor car chassis and vehicle parts £1,789,935, 
printing paper £982,337, and fish £488,398. £653,999 duty would have been payable 
under the General Tariff during 1928-29, of which the duty remitted under the preferential 
agreement amounted to £333,211, being equivalent to 9.8 per cent. on the total imports. 
Australian exports to Canada subject to preference amounted to £577,578, the principal 
items being dried fruits, £213,475; sugar, £132,451; and meats, £111,982. 
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(v) Papua and New Guinea.—Customs Tariff (Papua and New Guinea) Preference 
1926 provides for Customs Preference on goods the produce of Papua and on goods the 
produce of the Territory of New Guinea. Imports into Australia, direct from the Terri- 
tory of Papua or the Territory of New Guinea, of such of the goods specified in the schedule 
to the Act as were produced in the Territory from which they were imported, shall, 
notwithstanding anything contained in the Customs Tariff 1921-1924, be free of duty. 
The goods specified in the-schedule are coffee, dried fruit, viz., litchi, fresh fruits (various 
local fruits), edible fungi, green ginger, coco-nuts and kapok and sesame seeds. 


5. Preferential Tariff of the United Kingdom.—The post-war Tariff of the United 
Kingdom provides Preferential Customs rates on certain goods where they are shown 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners of Customs and Excise to have been consigned 
from and grown, produced, or manufactured in the British Empire. Manufactured 
articles generally are not entitled to the preferential rates unless 25 per cent. of their 
value is the result of labour within the British Empire. The principal items of interest 
to Australia which are accorded preferential treatment under the Tariff of the United 
Kingdom are :—Fruits, dried and preserved; jam; fruit pulp; preserved milk; wine ; 
and brandy. b 

In the Budget submitted to the House of Commons during June, 1925, clauses 
dealing with increased Imperial preference on Empire-grown tobacco, preserved and 
dried fruits, jams and jellies, spirits, wine, sugar, and hops were proposed and adopted. 
The new rates of duty took effect on Ist July, 1925, excepting that relating to hops, 
which came into operation on 16th August, 1925. On the basis of the quantities of 
dried fruits, spirits, wine, sugar, canned fruits and jams and jellies imported into the 
United Kingdom from Australia during the year 1928, as shown in the Annual Statement 
of the Trade of the United Kingdom, it is estimated that £947,954 additional duty would 
have been collected if the same quantities of goods had been dutiable under the rates 
applicable to imports from foreign countries. The main items receiving preference 
and the amount of rebate were sugar, £492,212; wine, £347,849; and dried fruits, 
£102,571. 


6. Tariff Board Act 1921 (No. 21 of 1921).—This Act, which was assented to on 
the 15th December, 1921, as amended by Tariff Board Act 1923 (No. 25 of 1923), 
provides for the appointment of a Tariff Board consisting of four members, one 
of whom shall be an administrative officer of the Department of Trade and 
Customs. This member shall be appointed Chairman of the Board. The purpose of 
the Tariff Board is to assist the Minister in the administration of matters relating 
to trade and customs. The more important matters which the Minister shall refer to 
the Board for enquiry and report include the classification of goods for duty ; the deter- 
mination of the value of goods for duty; any disputes arising out of the interpretation 
of any Customs or Excise Tariff; the necessity for new, increased or reduced duties ; 
the necessity for granting bonuses; any proposal for the application of the British 
Preferential Tariff or the Intermediate Tariff to any part of the British Dominions or 
any foreign country ; and any complaint that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage 
of the protection afforded him by the tariff by charging unnecessarily high prices for his 
goods or acting in restraint of trade. The Minister may refer to the Board for inquiry 
and report the following maiters :—the general effect of the working of the Customs 
Tariff and the Excise Tariff; the fiscal and industrial effects of the Customs laws of the 
Commonwealth, the incidence between the rates of duty on raw materials and on finished 
or partly finished products; and any other matter affecting the encouragement of 
primary and secondary industries in relation to the tariff. 


7. Tariff Board Act 1924 (No.-29 of 1924).—This Act, which was assented to on 
26th September, 1924, amended the Tariff Board Act 1921-23. Section 5 of the Principal 
Act provided for a Tariff Board consisting of three members. The section was amended 
by Tariff Board Act (No. 25 of 1923) by omitting the word “ three ” and inserting in its 
stead the word “‘ four.” 

Section 6, sub-section (3), of the principal Act was amended during 1924 (Act No. 29 
of 1924) by providing that members of the Board shall be appointed for a term not being 
less than one year nor more than three years. This amending Act provides that in 
inquiries conducted by the Board relating to any revision of the Tariff, any proposal 
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for a bounty, or any complaints that a manufacturer is taking undue advantage of the 
protection afforded him by the Tariff, shall be held in public and evidence in such inquiries 
shall be taken in public on oath, unless any witness objects to giving any evidence in 
public which the Board is satisfied is of a confidential nature, when the Board may take 
such evidence in private. Evidence taken by the Board in connexion with any inquiry 
under the Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1921-22 shall be taken in public 
on oath. Section 37 of the Principal Act relating to duration of Act is repealed. 


The latest Annual Report of the Tariff Board, issued in accordance with Section 18 (1) 
of the Tariff Board Act 1921-29, reviews the work of the Board during the year ended 
30th June, 1929. During the year the Board furnished 327 reports to the Minister for 
Trade and Customs as follows :—Requests for admission of goods under by-law, 247 ; 
operation of deferred duties, 40; question as to the value of goods for duty purposes, 5 ; 
operation of the Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1921-22, 6; classification 
of goods for duty purposes, 2; requests for tariff revision and bounty, 27. The report 
also deals with the questions of distribution, selling and protecting the interests of 
consumers. 


8. Tariff Board Act 1929 (No. 5 of 1929),—This Act, assented to in March , 1929, 
amended the Tariff Board Act 1921-24 by making provision whereby an officer of the 
Department of Trade and Customs may be appointed Chairman of the Board, also for 
the appointment of two of its members as a committee for making special inquiries. 


9. Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1921 (No. 28 of 1921).—This Act 
assented to on the 16th December, 1921, provides that after inquiry and report by the 
Tariff Board, special duties shall be collected in the following cases when the importa- 
tion of the goods referred to might be detrimental to an Australian industry :—In the 
case of goods sold for export to Australia at a price less than the fair market price for 
home consumption or at a price which is less than a reasonable price, a special dumping 
duty shall be collected equal to the difference between the price at which the goods were 
sold and a fair market price. Similar provision is made for goods consigned to Australia 
for sale. With regard to goods exported to Australia at rates of freight less than the 
rates prevailing at the time of shipment, there shall be collected a dumping freight duty 
equal to 5 per cent. of the fair market value of the zoods at the time of shipment. Special 
duties are also imposed in the case of goods imported from countries whose currency is 
depreciated. Provision is also made for the protection of the trade of the United 
Kingdom in the Australian market from depreciated foreign currency. 


The Act provides that the Minister for Trade and Customs, after inquiry and report 
by the Tariff Board, may publish a notice in the Commonwealth Gazette specifying the 
goods upon which special rates of duty under this Act shall be charged and collected. 


Since the Act came into operation approximately 300 notices have been gazetted, 
including about 130 which revoked previous gazettals, the majority of the notices being 
made under Sections 8 and 9 of the Act and relating to commodities from countries with 
depreciated currency to the detriment of Australian or British industries. Over 50 per 
cent. of the gazettals relate to goods imported from Germany. Three gazettals affect 
certain goods imported from all countries, while 2 affect goods from all countries 
excepting United Kingdom. Separate notices have been issued relating to goods from 
17 different countries. The commodities brought under the various sections of the Act 
exceed 150, and cover a very wide range of goods. 


Several amendments of the Act were recommended by the Tariff Board and put 


into effect by the Customs Tariff (Industries Preservation) Act 1922, assented to on 
9th October, 1922. 


10. Commerce (Trade Descriptions) Act 1905 (No. 16 of 1905),—This Act was 
assented to on the 8th December, 1905, and brought into operation by proclamation 
on the 8th June, 1906. It gives power to compel the placing of a proper description 
on certain prescribed goods, or on packages containing the same, being imports or exports 
of the Commonwealth. An amending Act passed in 1926 added brushware to the original 
list. The goods to which a trade description must be applied are :—(a) Articles used 
for food or drink by man, or used in the manufacture or preparation of articles used for 
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food or drink by man; (b) medicines or medicinal preparations for internal or external 
use ; (c) manures; (d) apparel (including boots and shoes), and the materials from which 


apparel is manufactured ; (e) jewellery ; ( f) agricultural seeds and plants; and (g) 
brushware. 


11. Acts Passed in 1929.—The following Acts relating to Australian production and 
trade were assented to during the year 1929 :— 


Tariff Board Act (No. 5 of 1929). An Act amending the Tariff Board Act 1921- 
1924 with respect to the appointment of chairman, remuneration of members 
and appointment of committees. 

Wine Overseas Marketing Act (No. 6 of 1929.) An Act providing for the 
appointment of a Wine Overseas Marketing Board to control the export, 
sale and distribution after export of Australian wine. 

Wine Grapes Charges Act (No.7 of 1929). An Act imposing charges upon grapes 
intended for use in the manufacture of wine. 

Dried Fruits Exports Charges Act (No. 12 of 1929). An Act-amending the Dried 
Fruits Export Charges Act 1924-1927. 

Dairy Produce Export Charges Act (No. 15 of 1929). An Act amending the 
Dairy Produce Export Charges Act 1924. 

Canned Fruits Export Charges Act (No. 16 of 1929). An Act amending the 
Canned Fruits Export Charges Act 1926. 


Customs Tariff Validation Act (No. 21 of 1929). An Act providing for the 
validation of collections of Customs Duties under Tariff proposals introduced 
into the House of Representatives on the 22nd August, 1929. 

Excise Tariff Validation Act (No. 22 of 1929). An Act providing for the 
validation of collections of Excise Duties under Tariff proposals introduced 
on the 22nd August, 1929. 

Wine Grapes Charges (No. 2) Act (No. 27 of 1929). An Act amending the Wine 
Grapes Charges Act 1929. 

Iron and Steel Products Bounty Act (No. 32 of 1929). An Act amending the 
Iron and Steel Products’ Bounty Act 1922-1927. 


§ 3. Method of Recording Imports and Exports. 


1. Value of Imports.—The recorded value of goods imported from countries beyond 
Australia as shown in the following tables represents the amount on which duty is payable 
or would be payable if the duty were charged ad valorem. The value of goods is taken 
to be 10 per cent. in advance of their fair market value in the principal markets of the 
country whence the goods were exported. Acting upon a recommendation of the Tariff 
Board the section of the Customs Act relating to the valuation of imports was 
amended, and Section 154 (1) of the Customs Act 1901-1925 now provides that ‘‘ when 
any duty is imposed according to value, the value for duty shall be the sum of the 
following :— 

(a) (i) the actual money price paid or to be paid for the goods by the Aus- 
tralian importer plus any special deduction, or 
(ii) the current domestic value of the goods, whichever is the higher ; 


(6) all charges payable or ordinarily payable for placing the goods free on board 
at the port of export; and 


(c) ten per centum of the amounts specified under paragraphs (a) and (b) of 

this sub-section. 

“Current domestic value ” is defined as “‘ the amount for which the seller of 
the goods to the purchaser in Australia is selling or would be prepared to sell for 
cash, at the date of exportation of those goods, the same quantity of identically 
similar goods to any and every purchaser in the country of export for consumption 
in that country.” 
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Section 157 of the Customs Act provides that when the invoice value of imported goods 
is shown in any currency other than British currency, the equivalent value in British 
currency shall be ascertained according to a fair rate of exchange. Under this section 
it was the practice of the Department of Trade and Customs, until the 8th December, 
1920, to convert on the basis of the mint par of exchange. Since the date mentioned, . 
in consequence of a ruling of the High Court, all conversions have been based on the 


commercial rates of exchange. 


2. Value of Exports.—Prior to the 1st July, 1929, the recorded value of all goods 
exported was taken as representing the value in the principal markets of the Common- 
wealth in the ordinary commercial acceptation of the term. Owing to the inflated 
values arbitrarily allotted in recent years to commodities which are subject to 
governmental control or subsidy, some change in the practice of valuation of exports 
of such commodities became desirable. Accordingly a new basis was adopted as from 
the Ist July, 192%, for the statistical valuation of exports of sugar, butter and goods 
on which bounty or rebate is paid which will show for—(a) Sugar—the value f.o.b. at 
which sold to overseas buyers or an f.o.b. value equal to the London market price if 
shipped on consignment; (5) Butter—the current market value less the amount paid 
as export bonus; (c) Goods on which bounty or rebate is paid on export—the value in 
the principal markets of the Commonwealth in the ordinary commercial acceptation of 
the term, not including the value of any bounty or rebate. 


3. Customs Area.—The Customs Area, to which all oversea trade statistics issued by 
this Bureau apply, is the whole area of the Commonwealth of Australia, comprising the 
States of New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, 
Tasmania and the Northern Territory (contiguous territory). Other (non-contiguous) 
territories and mandated areas are treated as outside countries. Trade transactions: 
between the Commonwealth and these non-contiguous territories are included in the 
oversea trade of the Commonwealth. Such transactions, however, are also registered 
separately, i-e., the trade of the Commonwealth with each particular country is separately 
recorded and tabulated. 


4. Statistical Classification of Imports and Exports—The Oversea Trade Bulletin 
No. 26 for the year 1928-29, from which the summary figures in this Year Book are 
extracted, was compiled according to a revised classification which came into operation 
on Ist July, 1922. In order to meet the demand for more detailed information relating 
to Imports and Exports the existing statistical classification was revised and consider- 
ably extended during the early part of 1922. The new classification is divided into 21 
classes, with 1,569 separate import items and 519 export items. 


5. The Trade Year.—From the Ist July, 1914, the statistics relating to Oversea 
Trade are shown according to the fiscal year (July to June). Prior to that date the figures 
related to the calendar year. 


6. Records of Past Years.—In the years preceding federation, each State indepen- 
dently recorded its trade, and in so doing did not distinguish other Australian States 
from foreign countries. As the aggregation of the records of the several States is 
necessarily the only available means of ascertaining the trade of Australia for comparison 
with later years, it is unfortunate that past records of values and the direction of imports 
and exports were not on uniform lines. The figures in the following table for years prior 
to federation have been carefully compiled and may be taken as representative of the 
oversea trade of Australia as a whole. On the introduction of the Customs Act 1901 
the methods of recording values were made uniform throughout the States, but it waa 
not until September, 1903, that a fundamental defect in the system of recording tran- 
shipped goods was remedied. Prior to 1905 the value of ships imported or exported was 
not included in the returns of trade. 
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7. Ships’ Stores.—Prior to 1906 goods shipped in Australian ports on board oversea 
vessels as ships’ stores were included in the general exports. From 1906, ships’ stores 
have been specially recorded as such, and omitted from the return of exports. A table 
showing the value of these stores shipped each year since 1906 is given later in this 
Chapter. 


§ 4. Oversea Trade. 


1. Total Oversea Trade.—(i) General. The following table shows the total trade 
of the Commonwealth with oversea countries from the earliest date for which records 
are available. To economize space, the period 1826 to 1920-21 has been divided into 
quinquennia, and the figures shown represent the annual averages for the quinquennia 
specified. The figures for individual years have been published in previous issues of 
the Year Book. 


OVERSEA TRADE.—AUSTRALIA, 1826 TO 1928-29, 


Recorded Value. Value per Inhabitant. Percentage 
Period (a). _| of Exports 
| on 

Imports. Exports. Total. Imports. | Exports. Total. Imports. 

£1,000.) £1,000. | £1,000. pS oN ees ie PPOs ee) Mee ed os 
1826 to 30 638 153 791 | 10 12 6} 21013) 13 3° 4 23.9 
1831 ,, 35 1,144 613 1,757 | 11 19 10) 6 8 6/18 8 4 53.6 
1836 ,, 40 2,283 1,112 3,095 | 14 15 9 7 4 1) 21.19 °10 48.7 
1841 ,, 45 1,906 1,378 3,284 9 0 5|] 610 5} 15 10 10 42:3 
1846 ,, 50 25379 2,264 4,643 61810} 612 2/1311 0 95.2 
1851 ,, 55 11,931 | 11,414 93,345, | 1912 © B\ 18.156 44).38..7 9 95.7 
1856 ,, 60 18,816 | 16,019 34,835: | 18. 6. 1 |.15_11.. 8.) 33 17.9 85.1 
1861 ,, 65 20,132 | 18,699 38,831 | 15 17 ~1 | 14 14 9 | 30 11 10 93.0 
1866 ,, 79 18,691 | 19,417 38,108 | 12 7 4/1216 11) 25 4 3 103.9 
1871 ,, 75 21,982 | 24,247 46,229 | 12 7 2/13 13 6] 26 0 8 110.3 
1876 ,, 80 24,622 | 23,772 48,394 | 11:19 7|1110 9] 2310 4 96.6 
1881 ,, 85 34,895 | 28,055 62,950 |} 14 4 3/11 9 5] 2513 8 80.4 
1886 ,, 90 34,675 | 26,579 61,254 | 11 16 11 9 1 0} 2017.11 76.6 
1891 ,, 95 27,335 | 33,683 61,018 8 5 2)10 2.5)18 7.7 123.2 
1896 ,, 1900} 33,763 41,094 74,857 9 & 4|11 5 6} 201010 121.7 
1901 ., 5 39,258 | 51,237 90,495 | 10 110,138 2 9|.238 4 7 130.5 
1906 . 10 | 51,508 | 69,336(6)| 120,844 | 12 4 8/16 911 | 2814 7) 134.6 
1911 7 15-16| 73,411 | 74,504 | 147,915 | 15 mete oetes LOL ok OZ 101.5 
EE 100,735 | 115,066 915,801 | 19 7 9] 22 210) 4110 7 114.2 
1921-22 .. | 103,066 | 127,847 230,913 | 18 14 1] 23.4 1) 4118 2 124.0 
1922-23 .. | 131,758 | 117,870 249,628 | 23 7 8/| 2018 4) 44 6 0 89.5 
1923-24 .. | 140,618 | 119,487 260,105 | 24 9 1/2015 8) 45 4 9 85.0 
1924-25. .. | 157,143 | 162,030 319,173 | 26 15 1 | 27.11 9) 54 6 10 103.1 
1925-26 ., | 151.638 | 148,772 | 300,410 | 25 6 2) 2416 6|50 2 8| 98.0 
1926-27... | 164,717 | 145,140 | 309,857 | 26 19 1/2315 0} 5014 1} 88.1 
1927-28 .. | 147,945 143,213 | 291,158 | 23 14 7 2219 5 | 46 14 0 96.8 
1998-09 .. | 143,648 (144,860 | 288,498 | 22.13 4 | 2217 2) 45 10 6 | 100.8 


. A ; 20— ‘age he quinquennial 

-en for the years 1826 to 1920-21 represent the annual averages for tl inqu 
eg aantiada igethoridiviauad years will be found in the Official Year Book No. 21 and earlier issues. 
ea 1916-17 onwards the particulars relate to fiscal years. (b) Prior to 1906 ships’ stores were 
included in the general exports. For value of these goods shipped each year since 1906 see later 


table. 
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(ii) Trade Conditions to 1921-22. The graphs which accompany this Chapter show 
the movement of Australian oversea trade from 1855 onwards. In previous issues of 
the Year Book the fluctuations in such trade have been considered in some detail up 
to the exceptionally high imports during the year 1920-21. 


(iii) Trade Conditions from 1921-22 onwards. In 1921-22 the consequent reaction 
took place and both imports and exports declined. The following year, 1922-23, 
showed an increase in imports, whilst exports decreased still further. In 1923-24, 
imports had advanced, but exports were practically the same value as in the previous 
year. The oversea trade during 1924-25 amounted to £319,173,455, of which 
£157,143,296 represented imports and £162,030,159 exports. These figures so far as 
total trade and exports are concerned are the highest recorded, while the figure 
of imports has been exceeded on two occasions only. 


During 1925-26 both imports and exports declined; the total oversea trade 
showing a decrease of £19 millions compared with the previous year. Exports 
declined over thirteen millions, due to the reduced quantities of wheat and butter 
exported. In 1926-27 imports were greater than in any previous year, and exceeded 
those of 1925-26 by £13,078,416. Exports decreased in value, due mainly to smaller 
exports of sugar, wool, butter, beef, and zinc. : 


In 1927-28 the total trade was £18,698,921 less than in 1926-27 and less than either 
of the two earlier years, due to a decline of £16,771,624 in imports and of £1,927,297 in 
exports when compared with the corresponding figures for 1926-27. Imports of 
merchandise showed a large decrease of £17,191,219, owing to reduced imports of motor 
cars,. cotton, linen and silk piece goods, petroleum and rubber. A noticeable feature 
was the increase in exports of merchandise, which was attributable to increased exports 
of wool, butter, sugar cane, apples, beef, hides and zinc. The value of imports per 
head was less than that in any year since 1922-23. 


During 1928-29 the total value of oversea trade was £2,659,707 less than that for 
the previous year, and was equivalent to the lowest rate per head of population 
experienced during the last five years. Imports declined by £4,297,089, but exports 
increased by £1,637,382. Exports were £1,202,571 in excess of imports; a similar 
excess not having occurred since the year 1924-25. Substantial reductions were 
experienced in imports of textiles, machinery, rubber, leather, wood and apparel. 
There was a large decrease in exports of wool and apples, but exports of wheat, sugar, 
flour, butter, and beef were in excess of those for the previous year. 


2. Ratio between Exports and Imports.—The foregoing table shows the percentage of 
exports on imports for each quinquennial period from 1826-30 to 1916-17 to 1920-21 and 
for each financial year since 1920-21. Prior to the quinquennial period 1891-95 the 
balance of trade, with two exceptions, due to temporary dislocations, had been on the 
side of imports, while from that period to 1919-20 the position was reversed. During 
the period from the lst July, 1920, to the end of June, 1929, there has been an excess 
of imports, though the results for each year have not been consistently in that direction 
as exports were in excess in the years 1921-22, 1924-25, and 1928-29. : 


The following table presents the balance of trade of Australia as shown b 
of imports and exports for each year since Ist July, 1914, also the =P skeen 
these figures by loans raised abroad by the Commonwealth and State Governments. 
In the exceptional circumstances arising from the war the excess of exports during this 
period is somewhat understated, as much of the wool exported appeared in the records 
at appraised rates, whereas sales effected later by the British Australian Wool Realization 
Association (B.A.W.R.A.) made considerable additions to the funds available in London 
on Australian account. Allowance has been made in the table for this increased value of 
wool exported. An approximation of Australia’s annual liability for interest and services 


is also shown; any error in these figures will’ be in the directi 
ay gur e direction of an understate- 
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The Associated Banks of Australia at the 31st March, 1930, were selling telegraphic 
transfers on London ata premium of £6} per £100, whereas in 1921 similar accommodation 
was costing fifty shillings per £100. There are, however, alleviating factors of consider- 
able dimensions which might modify the results given in the table. Among these 
probable influences are :—Stocks of wheat still unshipped and imports of private capital. 
Unfortunately, there isno information regarding the imports of private capital, but 
there is reason to believe that as a result of the protective tariff there has been 
a considerable importation of capital during recent years for which no immediate 
export is required. 


\ 
BALANCE OF AUSTRALIAN TRADE FROM Ist JULY, 1914, TO JUNE, 1929. 


| Addition to Funds avail- 
| able abrond for tan: 
Increase in | | e mission to Australia. 
Public Debt Total of nae et) 
Recorded | (Common- B.A.W.RA Golavang | Shion dai 
Year. excess of wealth and Drvidends” (2), (3), heer 
ea port. patie | and (4). |interest and| eee 
abroad. Bervaces. For the | lated from 
Year. Ist July, 
| 1914, 
a) (2) (3) (oe io < | Sg PS (3) 
£1,000, 000) £1,000,000 £1,000,000/£1,000,000) £1 ,000,000/£1,000, 006 £1,000,000 
1914-15 .. |— 3.8 6.7 2.9 16.0 —i13.1 =a 92% 
1915-16 .. |— 3.0 257 Sc — 0.3 Tiros —17.5 —30.6 
1916-17 .. Da arf 18.4 ss 40.1 | 18 eda AT? srg 
1917-18 .. 19.1 19.4 is 38.5 9970 1 at 16, p 7.6 
1918-19 .. 11.6 2.2 Be 13.8 22) — 8.4 — 0.8 
1919-20 .. 50.8 10.8 en 61.6 2302 38.4 37.6 
1920-21 .. |—31.6 13.4 The —10.5 24.3 |—34.8 2.8 
1921-22... 24.8 40.3 9.9 75.0 26.7 48.3 5l 4 
1922-23 .. |—13.9 729 5.9 '— 0.1 26.8 |—26.9 24,2 
1999-040. | =21 31” j) 241.6 bao 25.8 28.5 — 2.7 Oe 
1924-25... 4.9 2.6 = 7.5 29.5 —22.0 = "025 
1925-26 .. |-- 2.9 40.4 ‘3 37.5 32.0 5.5 5.0 
1926-27 .. |—19.6 id base aS — 7.9 33.2 —41.1 —86.1 
1927-28 .. |— 4.7 54.3 3.9 53.5 35.0 18.5 —17.6 
1928-29 .. 1.2 CAEN ays 3.3 35.1 —31.8 —49,4 
1929-30 .. |—16.1 8.6 aie = 71,5 : 17.6 —25.1 —74.5 
(Six months) 
Total. .: 17.4 Oe aa iva 330.2 407.7 =>74.5 aS 


i i i d for war 
indebtedness of the Commonwealth to the United Kingdom incurre 
mp ae the period 1914-15 to 1917-18 has not been included ia the annual 
Farsalus in Public Debt raised overseas during those years. 
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3. Value of Imports, Production and Exports.—The following table shows the 
imports and exports of manufactured goods under certain industrial groups during the 
year 1927-28 compared with the value of the output of factories engaged in corresponding 
industries in Australia during the same year. In addition, particulars are given 
concerning the total imports and exports of all commodities, including both manufactured 
goods and unmanufactured material, and the total Australian production. The balance 
shown as not exported represents the value of goods which were used mainly for loca} 
consumption or carried over into the next year for shipment overseas or otherwise. The 
basis of valuation of imports is that assessed for duty purposes; in the case of exports 
it is the value in the principal Australian markets; and for production either the factory 
cost of the manufactured goods, the export value or wholesale price of the raw 


material. 


VALUE OF IMPORTS, PRODUCTION, AND EXPORTS—AUSTRALIA, 1927-28. 


| 
Industrial Group. Imports. a seaien | Total. Exports. tc sasahin Ss 
Production. | exported. 
: } £ 2 £ £ £ 
Foodstuffs of Animal Origin ats 2,755,067 37,163,112 | 39,918,179 13,168,879 26,749,300 
Foodstufis of Vegetable Origin 4,700,575 | 54,459,772 | 59,160,347 10,620,361 48,539,986 
Spirituous and Alcoholic Liquors 1,767,497 8,813,616 | 10,581,113 1,173,248 9,407,865 
Tobacco and preparations thereof 792,218 6,817,391 7,609,609 483,369 7,126,240 
Apparel, Textiles and Manufac- 
tured Fibres— | 
Apparel “fh eh 5,878,498 | 40,268,558 | 46,147,056 163,952 45,983,104 
Textiles at re 27,615,491 9,629,108 | 37,244,599 | 125,398 37,119,201 
p Manufactured Fibres a8 5,256,162 945,397 | 6,201,559 67,393 6,134,166 
Oils, Fats and Waxes os 9,880,884 1,579,355 11,460,289 312,215 11,148,024 
pene pod erehes or oe orb pee pat | 2,818,297 43,276 2,775,021 
ones an inerals .. n4 K 575 2,417,61 
Metals, Metal Manufactures an Pees sai 70,888 epee 
Matachines and Mach | 23 
achines an achinery .. 23,261,532 | 82,976,302 | 56,237,834 683,498 | 55,554,3 
Metals .. B. :. | 17,921,156 | 24:598,919 | 42/520,075 423,485 42°006 800 
ae —— a ary o- erent are one 17,706,814 698,182 17,008,682 
od an icker ate ae 030 | 29,879,581 2 
wis beg & Cements,- China, ay ght / we at Siete Coa 
ass an assware ar: 2,322,312 7,457,349 9,779,661 
Papet and Stationery— a ae ur tie iat at 
‘aper ae oe 5 5,261,316 3,856,614 9,117,930 26,344 9,091,586 
Stationery SG .. | 2,425,228 | 173324,368 | 19,749, ; "510, 
Jewellery, Timepieces et 425, 3324, | 19,749,596 239,407 19,510,189 
ancy Goods 26 ar 1,921,546 898,129 2,819. 
oma Surgical and Scientific Ley , pel el iia ag Mt 
nstruments a Bris 1,374,405 381,351 1,755,756 274,055 
Drugs, Chemicals and Fertilizers | 4,009,558 | 8,633,690 | 12,643,248 485,370 127167578 
Miscellaneous > ns 4,530,547 15,636,622 20,167,169 829,289 19,337,880 
Total of above manufactured > . 
goods re -» | 128,132,967 | 317,802 
All other items (manufac- ae hata stint babi siete lee ef ser Gidingy 
tured and unmanufactured)| 19,812,008 185,508,012 | 155,320,015 111,904,241 43,415,774 
Grand Total 2% | 147,944,970 | 453,311,000 , 601,255,970 | 143,213,070 ; 458,042,900 


The import figure of £19,812,003 for all other items consists mainly of raw materials 
The production total of £135,508,012 for other items comprises raw materials, processes, 
and also manufactured items of which there are no imports, whilst the export total of 
£111,904,241 for the same group consists of raw materials. 


§ 5. Direction of Oversea Trade. 


1. Imports according to Country of Origin.—The followin 
; ) \ g table shows the value of 
the imports into Australia stated to be the produce or manufact oned 
countries during the past five years :— iat oat olde ate 


_ 
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AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Ec oy 
Country of Origin. 1924-25. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
| 
£ £ £ sed £ 
United Kingdom we -. | 69,047,807 | 65,840,655 | 67,795,177 63,098,037 57,028,238 
British Possessions— s 
Ganada wr Bo % 3,384,712 3,754,425 4,324,421 3,278,269 4,871,643 
Ceylon 55 A "i 1,587,738 1,614,084 2,153,219 1,931,770 1,966,171 
India a dis AD 6,423,364 6,626,036 6,661,408 5,559,036 | 6,052,506 
Malaya (British) . ne 612,314 1,701,508 2,025,757 1,804,602 1,133,963 
New Zealand ae as 2,196,566 2,651,062 3,123,038 3,306,143 | 2,202,580 
Pacific Islands— 
Nauru... ee aie 391,954 351,696 429,973 342,169 516,544 
Territory of New Guinea .. 261,032 345,603 627,403 561,631 526,285 
Other Islands a es 767,775 765,137 890,075 845,218 848,640 
Papua “33 aa an 295,199 348,210 242,939 181,470 117,962 
South African Union it 5,197,215 897,306 927,993 652,283 586,879 
Other British Possessions ae 527,017 731,520 754,451 904,745 639,831 


Total British Possessions .. | 21,644,886 | 19,786,587 | 22,160,677 19,317,336 | 19,463,004 


Total British Countries .. | 90,692,693 | 85,627,242 | 89,955,854 | 82,415,373 | 76,491,242 
Foreign Countries— es 

Belgium... re ad 901,324 850,276 941,954 936,804 910,797 
China = 6 es 751,960 691,751 785,068 685,518 | «683,217 
France Pi , *.. | 4,216,457 3,758,740 4,767,163 3,877,113 3,700,203 
Germany .. ti. .. | 2,259,691 2,821,789 4,359,514 4,621,469 4,545,501 
Italy 5: a5 .. | 1,506,383 1,446,618 | 1,564,843 1,362,061 1,449,629 
Japan os 8 .. | 4,146,23: 4,372,083 5,183,470 4,282,614 4,707,299 
Netherlands al af 705,880 818,786 1,092,242 972,633 1,145,378 
Netherlands East Indies .. | 5,640,881 6,191,895 6,451,688 5,703,345 7,091,619 
Norway ..° i .» | 1,458,212 1,106,234 1,055,020 925,867 890,414 
Pacific Islands a: 3 127,402 129,028 157,720 173,802 220,174 
Philippine Islands .. ne 249,168 311,457 | 215,176 208,547 163,030 
Sweden... 2. .. | 1,638,004 1,871,123 1,847,290 1,873,877 1,480,808 
Switzerland e, .. | 2,827,565 1,997,768 | 2,458,810 2,117,676 1,969,079 
United States of America .. | 88,728,814 | 37,234,257 | 41,394,277 | 35,005,736 | 35,308,345 
Other Foreign Countries Sc 1,792,728 2,409,131 2,486,505 2,782,535 2,941,046 
Total Foreign Countries .. | 66,450,603 | 66,010,936 | 74,760,740 | 65,529,597 | 67,156,639 
Total ¥: .. 157,143,296 | 151,638,178 | 164,716,594 | 147,944,970 | 143,647,881 


Imports increased abnormally during 1920-21, when the value reached the 
exceptionally large figure of 164 millions. The enhanced price of commodities and 
the peculiar conditions affecting Australian trade were responsible for the high value of 
imports during that year, and in making comparisons with imports during pre-war years, 
these facts should be taken into consideration. The exceptional conditions affecting 
Australian trade during 1920-21 have already been mentioned in a previous para- 
graph. 


The total value of the commodities imported during 1921-22 was 60 millions less 
than in 1920-21, but in the following year there was an increase of 28 millions, and a 
further increase of 9 millions in 1923-24. The heavy importation of goods continued 
and the value of imports during 1924-25 reached the high figure of 157 millions, which 
has been exceeded in 1920-21 and 1926-27 only. During 1925-26 imports declined by 
5} millions, but in the year 1926-27 they amounted to £164,716,594, and exceeded 
those of any previous year. A decline of 17 millions was experienced in 1927-28, and 
there was a further reduction in imports to 143 millions in 1928-29; the total value of 
imports being the lowest recorded for four years. 


In view of the effect that the varying prices of commodities had upon the value of 
imports during the period dealt with, it is somewhat difficult to ascertain from the preceding 
table the relative importance of the various countries in the import trade of Australia. 
A better idea of the proportion of imports supplied by each country during each year 
may be obtained from the following table of percentages. 


2, Percentage of Imports from Various Countries.—The following table gives the 
relative proportions of the import trade of Australia which have been supplied by the 
British Possessions and foreign countries respectively. 
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AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—PERCENTAGES FROM COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Country of Origin. 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
United Kingdom ‘i = 43.93 | 43.42 41.16 42.65 39.70 
British Possessions— 
Canada 2A5 2.48 2.62 2722 3.39 
Ceylon o = 1.01 1.07 1.31 1.31 1.37 
India a i ar 4.09 4.37 4.04 3.76 4.21 
Malaya (British) ie 0.39 {a2 1.23 1.22 0.79 
New Zealand 1.40 1.75 1.90 2.23 1.53 
Pacific Islands— 
Nauru .. ts 0.2 | 0.23 0.26 0.23 0.36 
Territory of New Guinea .. 0.17 0.23 0.39 0.38 0.37 
Other Islands be es 0.49 0.50 0.54 0.57 0.59 
Papua a Ae 0.19 0.23 0.14 0.09 0.08 
' South African Union He 0.59 0.56 0.44 0.41 
Other British Possessions 0.33 | 0.48 0.46 3 0.61 0.45 
Total British Possessions .. 13.7 8 13.05 13.45 13.06 13.55 3 
Total British Countries .. | 57.71 | 56.47 | 54.61 | 55.71 _ | 53.25 
Foreign Countries— 
Belgium 0.57 0.56 0.57 0.63 0.63 
China 0.48 0.46 0.48 0.46 0.44 
France 2.68 2.48 2.89 2.62 2.58 
Germany 1.44 1.86 2.65 3.12 3.16 
Italy 0.96 0.95 0.95 0.92 1.01 
Japan .. 2.64 2.88 3°15 2.89 3.28 
Netherlands hs 0.45 0.54 0.66 0.66 0.80 
Netherlands East Indies 3.59 4,08 3.92 3.86 4,94 
Norway .. + 0.93 0.73 0. 64 0.63 0.62 
Pacific Islands 0.08 | 0.09 0.10 0.12 0.15 
Philippine Islands 0.16 0.21 0.13 0.14 0.11 
Sweden . 1.04 1.23 1.12 By 1.03 
Switzerland os 1.48 1,32 1.49 1.43 “1.37 
United States of America .. | 94.65 24.55 25.13 23.66 24.58 
Other Foreign Countries a 1,14 1.59 161 1.88 2.05 
Total Foreign Countries .. | 49,99 | . 43.53 45.30 | 44,29 46.75 
Total vie a 100 100 100 100 100 


an appreciable increase from £5,703,345 to £7,091, 


,643 in 1928-29, and those from Netherlands East Indies also showed 


Sastusle adil 


\ 
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have been no outstanding alterations in the proportions of the imports supplied by other 
countries. Comparing the proportion of imports supplied by the United Kingdom 
during 1928-29 with, that for 1924-25 it will be seen that there was a reduction of 
4.23 per cent., whilst trade with British Possessions declined 0.23 and trade with foreign 
countries correspondingly increased 4.46 per cent. The table on page 117 shows that, 
while imports from the United Kingdom decreased by £6,069,799 in 1928-29, trade 
with foreign countries increased to the extent of £1,627,042. 


3. Direction of Exports.—The following tables show a decreasing proportion of Aus- 
tralian exports to the United. Kingdom during the years 1925-26 and 1926-27 and a 
partial recovery in the two subsequent years. There was also a steady decline in the 
proportion exported to France, Italy, Norway and Spain. Exports to Belgium, Germany 
and Japan, although considerable, also declined during 1928-29. A noticeable feature 
ig the volume of exports to India during that year. This increase of over £6,000,000 
in the exports to India in 1928-29 was due solely to exceptionally heavy shipments of 
wheat. Exports to China, Egypt and Pacific Islands showed an appreciable increase 
in 1928-29, the items comprised being mainly wheat and flour. Exports to the United 
States rapidly increased during the years 1925-26 and 1927-28, but have more speedily 
declined in the two subsequent years; the proportion being 12.82 per cent. in 1926-27 
and 4.03 per cent. in 1928-29. The value of imports from United States generally 
exceeds the value of exports from Australia to that country, but the difference has been 
very marked during recent years, the value of imports from United States in 1928-29 
being no less than 29 millions in excess of the value of the Australian exports. Exports 
to Canada increased steadily during the period 1923-24 to 1926-27, the proportions 
rising from 0.20 per cent. in 1923—24 to 0.81 per cent. in 1926-27, but there was a substan- 
tial decline in the two following years. The export trade with New Zealand has declined 
steadily since 1924-25. Exports to South Africa in 1928-29 were one-third less than those 
of the previous year. The following table shows the value of exports from Australia 
to the more important countries during the five years 1924-25 to 1928-29 :— 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 
(IncLupING BULLION AND SPECIE.) 


’ = 


Country. 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

United Kingdom se _. | 69,147,229 | 61,547,790 | 48,351,780 | 54,279,714 | 55,172,552 
= + 

ce ier ot ~ 716,953 858,934 1,171,687 856,767 813,992 
Ceylon es ch oe 831,911 506,100 478,606 556,587 603,742 
Fiji ata ta 3 435,072 570,828 449,360 485,882 498,211 
Hong Kong she a4 635,174 671,824 463,041 482,359 600,889 
India oe ote are 2,002,562 3,364,963 3,537,362 2,588,903 8,874,947 
Malaya (British)  -- "* | 475287303 | 2,132,016 | 1,930,250 | 2,030,680 | 1,984,431 
Mauritius .. ee Be 123,299 66,190 109,188 87,086 129,752 
New Zealand ane ss 5,812,565 5,157,262 4,484,395 3,854,635 3,730,565 
Papua Ae Hs es 259,302 250,678 223,298 203,618 173,042 
South African Union ae 2,657,232 2,201,531 1,741,831 2,847,194 1,953,313 
Other British Possessions aS 1,810,629 1,293,988 1,336,096 1,231,624 1,524,921 


Total British Possessions .. | 16,813,002 | 17,074,314 | 15,920,114 15,225,335 | 20,887,805 
Total British Countries .. | 85,960,231 | 78,622,104 | "64,276,804 | 69,505,040 | 76,060,857. 
Foreign Countries— 


Belgium... sis _. | 7,182,708 | 6,175,837 | - 8,308,127 | 9,320,508 |, 9,044,614 
Chile and Peru ay ae 232,422 726,118 265,197 356,013 428,431 
China Aa vf pa 524,812 745,784 410,073 310,482 1,117,142 
Egypt _ is .. | 3,008,741 2,919,742 3,853,649 3,046,892 | 3,915,200 
France “aS aye ve | 19,932,721 18,549,742 17,627,139 15,166,747 15,141,155 
Germany .. 53 ~. | .75872,049 6,985,720 9,908,685 | 12,027,313 9,730,389 
Italy ae on ~. | 10,014,185 4,654,818 5,514,300 5,138,034 5,169,404 
Japan oe 5 .. | 11,646,516 11,043,159 10,362,990 12,571,282 11,518,986 
Netherlands wie ape 1,819,371 1,088,639 1,309,668 492,466 653,535 
Netherlands East Indies Ee 2,045,882 2,163,691 2,052,857 1,945,784 | 2,075,664 
Norway or ye ee 122,812 183,432 76,800 13,646 5,026 
Pacific Islands "A = 407,162 437,001 448,585 448,218 506,367 
Philippine Islands .. ie 529,405 563,369 483,722 456,989 430,993 
Russias r is 8 10 1092 | 2,204,469 | 1,574,603 
Spain «3 th ES; 466,517 216,083 76,651 3,573 22,395 
Breer eacsop amssica | OAg808 | waiver? | asaaming | eess |g Sutoa 
i f America bi 9,153, 3953,87 5579, 1954,82¢ 5,831, 
Ounce Foreign Countries + |_1,141,337 591,969 1,450,798 820,566 | 1,210,459 
Total Foreign Countries .. | 76,069,928 | 70,149,830 ~ 80,863,473 | 73,708,021 | 68,790,095 
otal i: r _. {162,030,159 | 148,771,934 | 146,140,307 | 143,213,070 | 144,850,452 


oo 
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4, Percentage of Exports to Various Countries.—The next table gives the relative 
proportions of the export trade of Australia with the countries specified, together with 
the proportions shipped to the United Kingdom, British Possessions and foreign countries 


respectively :— 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA.—PERCENTAGES TO VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Country. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
or nit 3 | <4 ! 
per cent. | percent. | per cent. percent. | percent. 
United Kingdom a oie 42.67 41.43 | 33.37 37.90 38.09 


British Possessions— 


Canada ax 0.44 0.58 0.81 0.60 0.56 
Ceylon 0.51 0.34 0.33 0.39 0.42 
Fiji er 0.27 0.39 0.31 0.34 0.34 
Hong Kong 0.39 0.45 0.32 0.33 0.41 
India <7 1,24 2.20 2.44 1.81 6.13 
Malaya (British) 0.94 1.43 i Wyss 83 1.42 1.37 
Mauritius 0.08 0.04 0.08 0.06 0.09 
New Zealand 3.59 3.33 2.93 2.69 2.58 
Papua A et 0.16 0.17 0.15 0.14 0.12 
South African Union 1.64 1.48 1.20 1.99 1.35 
Other British Possessions 1.12 0.87 0.92 0.86 1.05 

Total British Possessions 10.38 dt 3b 10.82 10.63 14,42 


Total British Countries .s 53.05 52.78 “ 44.19 48.53 52.51 


Foreign Countries— 


Belgium .. ae At 4.43 4.16 5.73 6.51 6.24 
Chile and Peru ae aie 0.14 0.49 0.18 0.25 0.30 
China bs Ae Sc 0.32 0.50 0.28 0.21 0.77 
Egypt zs As 36 1.86 1.97 2.66 2.13 2.70 
France i x oe 12.30 12.49 12.17 10.59 10.45 
Germany .. +e ait 4.55 4.70 6.84 8.40 6.72 
Italy We eM cf 6.18 3.13 3.81 3.60 3.57 
Japan ne bce sc 749 7.43 7.15 8.78 7.95 
Netherlands Be ce 1.12 0.73 0.91 0.34 0.45 
Netherlands East Indies a. 1.26 1.46 1.42 1.36 1.43 
Norway .. ot 46 0.08 0.12 0.05 0.01 0.00 
Pacific Islands ae a 0.25 0.29 0.31 0.31 0.35 
Philippine Islands .. = 0.33 0.38 0.33 0.32 0.30 
Russia on oH 2 0.00 0.00 | . 0.00 1.54 1.09 
Spain aa ca ae 0.29 0.15 0.05 0.00 0.01 
Sweden... ee mr 0.29 0.10 0.10 0.30 0.29 
United States of America cs 5.65 8.72 12.82 6.25 4.03 
Other Foreign Countries noua aw 0.40 1.00 0.57 0.84 

Total Foreign Countries .. 46.95 47.22 55.81 51.47 47.49 

Total .. aig se 100 100 100 100 100 


5. Principal Imports and Exports—Countries.—The total value of imports from, and 
exports to, each of the more important countries during 1928-29 in order of value of total 
trade, together with brief particulars of the principal commodities interchanged with such 
countries, is given hereunder. Should further details be required reference may be 
made to the annual publication “ Oversea Trade Bulletin, No. 26,” issued by this Bureau, 
which gives details of the trade of 38 of the principal countries of the world with Australia 
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during the past five years. This publication also furnishes information regarding the 
country of origin of each statistical item of imports for the years 1927-28 and 1928-29, 
showing the value and (where available) the quantity imported from each country. The 
value of each item imported into each State of the Commonwealth is also shown. The 
publication referred to also gives information as to the country to which each item of 
exports was shipped during these years. 


United Kingdom. Total Imports of United Kingdom Origin, £57,028,238. The 
two outstanding classes of goods imported were—Machines, machinery, and manufactures 
of metal, £20,593,894, and apparel, textiles, yarns, etc., £18,947,016. Imports of the 
undermentioned goods also contributed largely to the total:—Paper and stationery ; 
drugs and chemicals; whisky ; cigarettes ; rubber and rubber manufactures; optical, 
surgical, and scientific instruments ;chinaware and earthenware; glass and glassware ; 
and fancy goods. 


Total Exports to United Kingdom, £55,172,552. Of this total £54,526,838 represented 
Australian produce. The principal items of export were—Wool, £19,947,549 ; butter, 
£6,394,744; sugar, £5,057,262 ; and wheat, £5,035,076. Other commodities which 
bulked largely were—Pig lead; frozen meats ; hides and skins; dried and fresh fruits ; 
flour; wine; zinc; tallow; and gold specie. 


United States of America. Total Imports of United States Origin, £35,308,345. The 
following were the more important items of import :—Motor chassis, bodies, etc., 
£7,172,760 ; petroleum and shale spirit, etc., £3,254,710 ; undressed timber, £2,144,665 ; 
unmanufactured tobacco, £1,827,652; rubber manufactures; metal manufactures ; 
apparel, textiles, etc. ; electrical machinery, materials and appliances; motive-power 
machinery; lubricating (mineral) oil; kerosene ; musical instruments; paper and 
stationery ; sulphur; and sausage casings. 


Total Exports to United States, £5,831,794. Of this total £5,536,541 represented 
Australian produce. The principal exports were—Hides and skins, £2,494,292; wool, 
£1,883,155 ; sausage casings; tin; and pearlshell. The value of the exports of the above 
commodities represents 88 per cent. of the total exports to the United States. 


France, Total Imports of French Origin, £3,700,303. Chief imports were—Piece 
goods of silk or containing silk, £908,132; trimmings for attire, £172,728; blouses, 
skirts, etc., £171,163; woollens ; rubber manufactures; velvets, velveteens, plushes, 
etc.; paper and stationery ; perfumery and toilet preparations ; dressed furs; brandy ; 
gums and resins ; lace for attire; gloves; wine; piece goods of cotton and linen ; hats 
and caps; and olive oil. 


Total Exports to France, £15,141,155. Of this total £14,917,764 was Australian 
produce. Principal exports were—Wool, £11,865,744 ; sheep skins, £2,394,243 ; copra ; 
wheat; concentrates ; butter; and rabbit and hare skins. 


Japan. Total Imports of Japanese Origin, £4,707,299. Principal imports—Piece 
goods of silk or containing silk, £3,024,463 ; cotton and linen piece goods, £277,318 ; raw 
silk; undressed timber ; plywood ; apparel and attire; crockery and other household 
ware ; glass and glassware ; oils ; fancy goods; and fish. 


Total Exports to Japan, £11,518,986. Of this total, £11,466,294 was Australian 
produce. Chief exports—Wool, £8,693,195 ; wheat, £1,353,874; tallow; zinc; pig lead; 
trochus shell; beef; milk and cream ; and infants’ and invalids’ food. 


Germany. Total Imports of German Origin, £4,545,501. Principal imports— 
Machinery and metal manufactures, £1,418,883; apparel and textiles, £1,194,409 ; 
paper and stationery, £221,447; toys, £145,971; pianos, £109,777 ; timepieces ; fancy 
goods; bags and baskets ; brushware ; and fertilizers. 


Total Exports to Germany, £9,730,389. Of this total, £9,692,292 was the produce of 
Australia. Chief exports were—Wool, £7,778,780; hides and skins, £596,444; apples, 
£278,224 ; wheat, £233,296; zinc, bars, blocks, etc., £227,095; pig lead, £71,531; silver 
and silver-lead ore and concentrates; beef; sausage casings ; eucalyptus oil; and 


tallow. 
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Belgium. Total Imports of Belgian Origin, £910,797. Principal imports were— 
Glass and glassware, £234,238; cotton and linen piece goods, £87,152; velvets, etc., 
£51,254; paper, £40,727; arms; gloves; furs and other skins; and electrical machinery. 


Total Exports to Belgium, £9,044,614. Of this total £9,036,468 was the produce of 
Australia. Chief items were—Wool, £6,434,323; pig lead, £686,784; beef, £438,942 ; 
zine concentrates, £263,758; wheat, £259,588; hides and skins; silver and silver-lead 
ore and concentrates ; barley ; and copper in matte. . 


India, T'otal Imports of Produce or Manufacture of India, £6,052,506. Bags and 
sacks valued at £4,089,032 represent 68 per cent. of the totalimports. The other principal 
items were—Hessians, £543,697; linseed, £411,683; tea, £370,659; hides and skins, 
£117,755 ; rice; gums and resins; coffee and chicory; kapok; mats, matting of coir; 
oil cake ; jute; and paraffin wax. 


Total Hxports to India, £8,874,947. Of this total £8,870,096 represented Australian 
produce. The chief exports were—Wheat, £6,742,383 ; silver, £869,473 ; gold, £766,100 ; 
undressed timber; tallow; horses; wool; and jams and jellies. 


Netherlands East Indies, Total Imports of Netherlands Hast Indies Origin, 
£7,091,619. The principal imports were—Petroleum spirit, including benzine, etc., 
£3,467,014; tea, £1,554,781; crude petroleum, £696,998; kapok, £376,070; crude 
rubber; kerosene; flax and hemp; and coffee and chicory. 


Total Exports to Netherlands East. Indies, £2,075,664. Of this total £2,052,073 was 
the produce of Australia. Chief exports were—Flour, £898,682; butter, £521,253 ; 
preserved milk and cream, £208,175 ; leather, £88,798 ; biscuits; bacon and hams 3 soap; 
medicines ; and fruit juices and syrups. 


New Zealand. Total Imports of New Zealand Origin, £2,202,580. The principal 
items were—Timber, £484,943; hides and skins, £451,964; wool, £333,384; meats, 
£157,525 ; gold, £134,610; flax and hemp, £92,823; grain and pulse ; fish ; horses ; 
linseed and other seeds ; and cheese. 


Total Exports to New Zealand, £3,730,565. Of this total £2,823,942 was Australian 
produce. The chief items were—Machinery and metal manufactures, £483,187; manu- 
factured tobacco, £338,966; timber, £332,900; apparel, textiles, and manufactured 
fibres, £245,536; coal, £206,967; wheat, £63,312 ; fruits, dried and fresh; confectionery ; 
tea ; and talking machines, phonographs, etc. 


Italy. Total Imports of Italian Origin, £1,445,629. Chief imports were—Silk piece 
goods, £262,749; hats, £219,783; hides and skins, £110,044; motor cars, £91,564; pneu- 
matic tyres, £65,067 ; edible nuts, £37,056; essential oils; marble; and flax and hemp. 


Total Exports to Italy, £5,169,404. Of this total, £5,149,552 was Australian produce. 
Chief exports were—Wool, £3,019,802 ; wheat, £1,440,299 ; hides and skins, £415,658 ; 
fish oil, £154,282 ; tallow, £52,424 ; copra; and beef. 


Canada, Total Imports of Canadian Origin, £4,871,643. The principal imports 
were—Chassis for motor cars, £1,674,880 ; printing paper, £955,207; fish preserved in 
tins, £487,539 ; agricultural, etc., implements and machinery, £311,732 ; dressed timber, 
£105,037; undressed timber, £77,539; rubber manufactures, £41,452; wrapping and other 
paper ; motive power machinery ; boots and shoes; electrical machinery and appliances ; 
gloves ; and iron and steel pipes and tubes, ; 


_ Total Exports to Canada, £813,992. Of this total £807,950 was Australian produce. 
Chief items were—Fruits, dried, £210,664 ; sugar (cane), £132,451 3 wool—greasy, scoured, 
and tops, £113,926; hides and skins; and meats. 


; Malaya (British), Total Imports of Malayan (British) Origin, £1,133,963. Principal 
items were—Rubber and manufactures thereof, £850,633 ; spices, £155,182 ; sago and 
tapioca, £30,152; fruits and vegetables, preserved ; tin ingots; gums and resins: and 
bamboo, cane, ete. . ‘ 
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Total Exports to Malaya (British), £1,984,431. Of this total, £1,905,244 was the 
produce of Australia. Chief exports were—Preserved milk and cream, £780,999; flour, 
£585,952; butter, £119,686;. frozen meats, £110,234; fruits, fresh and preserved, 
£36,990; soap, £30,144; mining machinery; coal; bacon and hams; leather; and 
sheep. 

Pacific Islands (British and Foreign). Total Imports of Produce of the Pacific Islands, 
£2,111,643. Chief items were—Rock phosphates, £1,079,502; copra, £576,404; gold 
bullion, £206,151; cocoa beans; hides and skins ; timber ; molasses, etc.; and shells. 

Total Exports to Pacific Islands, £1,920,087. Of this amount £1,364,885 was the 
produce of Australia. The exports to these islands cover a very wide range of commodities. 
The outstanding groups were—Foodstufis of vegetable origin, £451,338 ; machines 
machinery and metal manufactures, £268,201 ; foodstuffs of animal origin, £205,172 ; 
coal and coke, £162,844; tobacco, cigars and cigarettes, £152,881 ; and apparel, textiles, 
ete., £122,395. The chief individual items were—Flour; meats; tobacco; coal; coke ; 
bran, pollard and sharps; timber; cotton and linen piece goods; biscuits; sugar; 
rice; and ale, beer, etc... 

South African Union. Total Imports of Produce of South African Union, £586,879. 
Principal items were—Precious stones, £371,955 ; fish, £80,764 ; asbestos, crude, £75,634 ; 
glue pieces and sinews ; tobacco ; and feathers. 

Total Exports to South African Union, £1,953,313. Of this total £1,946,984 was the 
produce of Australia. Chief exports were—Wheat, £1,039,714 ; timber, £269,874 ; flour 
£265,833; preserved milk and cream, £94,158; tallow, £93,082 ; gelatine and glue of 
all kinds; butter; sheep; and soap. 

Egypt. Total Imports of Egyptian Origin, £38,845. Chief items were—Asphalt, 
bitumen and natural pitch, £26,905 ; gums and resins, £5,054; raw cotton, £1,052; and 
cigarettes, £914. 

Total Exports to Egypt, £3,915,200. Principal items were—Flour, £2,515,117 ; 
wheat, £1,196,089 ; frozen meat, £126,106; and butter, £58,991. 

Ceylon. Total Imports of Ceylon Origin, £1,966,171. The chief items were— 
Tea, £1,530,318 ; crude rubber, £263,629; nuts, £91,235 ; fibres; cocoa beans; and 
yarns. 

Total Exports to Ceylon, £603,742. Of this total £602,868 was Australian produce. 
The principal exports were—Flour, £221,233 ; gold specie, £143,019 ; undressed timber 
£46,051; butter; frozen meats ; preserved milk; and fresh apples. 

Sweden. Total Imports of Swedish Origin, £1,480,808. Chief items were—Paper, 
£378,403 ; timber, £324,390; wood pulp, £143,779; matches, £115,100 ; dairy imple- 
ments and machinery, £97,483; paper boards, £70,096; vacuum cleaners, £51,550 ; 
electrical machinery and appliances and roller bearings and ball bearings. 

Total Exports to Sweden, £413,938. Chief items were—Wheat, £214,822; wool, 
£131,621; apples, fresh, £26,912; and hides—catitle, £22,750. 

Russia. otal Imports of Russian Origin, £125,766. Chief items were—Bristles, 
horsehair drafts; dressed furs; salmon in tins; and hides and skins. 

Total Exports to Russia, £1,574,603. Chief item was wool, £1,568,579. 

Switzerland. Total Imports of Swiss Origin, £1,969,079. Chief items were—Piece 
goods of silk, £732,383 ; clocks and watches, £312,429; trimmings and ornaments for 
attire, £155,755 ; handkerchiefs; cheese; talking machines; lace for attire; and other 
apparel and textiles. 

Total Exports to Switzerland, £14,194. Chief item was—Timepieces and parts, 
£5,899. 

Netherlands. Z'otal Imports of Netherlands Origin, £1,145,378. Principal items 
were—Electrical machinery and appliances, £478,719; artificial silk, £111,674; jewellery, 
£77,391 ; paper, £59,411 ; caramel, caramel paste, cocoa butter, ete., £57,813; gin, 
£36,332; piece goods; glass and glassware; and drugs and chemicals. 

Total Exports to Netherlands, £653,535. Chief exports were—Wheat, £461,714 ; 
tallow, £56,160 ; wool, £27,411; hides and skins, £25,415; copra, £23,815: and fresh 


apples, £15,206. 
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China. Total Imports of Chinese Origin, £633,217. The principal items were— 
Edible nuts, £55,357 ; hats and caps, £50,641 ; tea, £46,967 ; rice, £42,528 ; tung, turkey 
red, etc., oil, £39,132; bristles, horsehair drafts, £33,395; ginger, £32,839; silk piece 
goods, £18,822 ; oils; lace for attire ; cosies and cushions, etc. ; and grass straw. 

Total Exports to China, £1,117,142. Of this total £1,112,165 was Australian produce. 
Principal items were—Wheat, £651,865; sandalwood, £103,485; leather, £92,067 ; 
milk and cream, £83,492; butter, £61,997; undressed timber; jams and jellies; and 
stearine. 


Norway. Total Imports of Norwegian Origin, £890,414. Principal items were— 
Dressed timber, £391,159; paper, £224,482 ; preserved fish, £187,908 ; ores, clays, ete. ; 
and calcium carbide. 

Total Exports to Norway, £5,026. Chief item was—Personal and household effects, 
£3,000. 


Philippine Islands, otal Imports of Philippine Islands Origin, £163,030. Chief 
items were—Timber, £61,102 ; hemp, £60,732; hats and caps; and tobacco and cigars. 

Total Exports to Philippine Islands, £430,993. Principal items were—Frozen meats, 
£147,185; flour, £99,697; butter, £66,305; coal, £39,878; cattle; and bacon and 
hams. 


Hong Kong. Total Imports of Hong Kong Origin, £13,273. Chief items were— 
Clouded bamboo, £2,313; ginger, £2,274; wicker, bamboo, and cane; and grass straw. 

Total Exports to Hong Kong, £600,889. Chief Items were—Sandalwood, £156,086 ; 
leather and. manufactures thereof, £110,536; butter, £60,775; flour, £31,756; frozen 
meats, £30,793 ; béche-de-mer; pig lead; and milk and cream. 


Spain. Total Imports of Spanish Origin, £193,865. Chief items were—Corks, etc., 
£74,455 ; edible nuts, £62,128; wine; liquorice; and paints and varnishes. 
Total Exports to Spain, £22,395. Chief item was hides and skins, £17,090. 


6. Imports—States, and Total.—Imports are recorded at the port of landing and 
are credited to the State in which the port is situated. Complete records are not obtain- 
able of interstate trade, and the State totals represent, therefore, the value of oversea 
goods consigned to the various States. They do not, moreover, represent the consump- 
tion within each State, as a proportion of the imports into New South Wales and Victoria 
are subsequently transhipped to the other States. The extent of this transhipment is 
indicated by the fact that in 1928-29 the excess of imports over exports in New South 
Wales amounted to £5.8 per head and in Victoria to £3.7 per head, whereas in the other 
States there was an excess of exports amounting to £12.7 per head in Queensland, South 
Australia £6.1, Western Australia £14.4, and Tasmania £4.4. The total imports for the 
last five years are givenehereunder. 


IMPORTS.—STATES, AND TOTAL, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


State. 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

New South Wales 66,321,757 | 64,009,929 | 68,933,904 65,081,801 | 63,491,751 
Victoria 54,289,690 | 50,327,055 | 55,560,936 | 47,91 1,131 | 46,005,650 
Queensland... 5 12,833,375 | 13,772,854 | 13,497,758 11,760,214 | 1 1,594,348 
South Australia ‘ 13,970,327 | 14,079,788 | 15,507,260 12,509,300 | 11,305,866 
Western Australia 8,026,452 | 7,896,174 | 9,447,033 9,011,294 9,453,169 
Tasmania .. , +» | 1,681,059 | 1,518,210 | 1,732,889 1,640,817 | 1,765,052 
Northern Territory .. 20,636 34,168 36,814 30,413 32,045 

Total ++ |157,143,296 |151,638,178 |164,716,594 147,944,970 |143,647,881 


7. Exports—States, and Total.—The foll 
shipped from each State during the last fiv 
of goods transferred from one State to anoth 
as an export from the State from which the 


owing table gives the value of exports 
e years. It must be noted that the value 
er for shipment to oversea countries is shown 
goods were finally despatched. 
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EXPORTS.—STATES, AND TOTAL, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 
; = rem oF — 
State. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
uy iS £ c £ 

New South Wales .. 60,577,094 | 54,001,814 62,815,077 | 51,882,915 49,288,900 
Victoria wa . | 41,641,979 | 33,107,576 34,741,689 | 31,728,558 39,437,225 
Queensland .. . | 24,441,600 | 26,384,916 14,721,201 | 21,855,054 23,251,716 
South Australia .. | 19,225,027 | 19,450,144 17,123,012 | 18,030,143 14,811,542 
Western Australia .. 12,859,498 | 12,611,631 13,067,922 | 16,252,679 15,301,307 
Tasmania .. oe 3,248,017 2,970,226 2,396,496 3,434,456 2,706,042 
Northern Territory .. 41,944 35,902 29,786 29,265 53,720 
Total .. |162,030,159 148,562,209 144,895,183 143,213,070. 144,850,448 


8. Balance of Oversea Trade—States and Total.—From the two previous tables 
the balance of oversea trade for each State is obtainable showing the excess of imports 
or exports in each year. This information is published in the following table and 
indicates to some extent the volume of transhipment and forwarding trade which takes 
place between the several States. During each of the five years from 1924-25 to 1928-29 
a considerable excess of imports entered New South Wales and Victoria, whilst in all 
other States there was an excess of exports. This position was due to the fact that 
whereas most exports are shipped direct from the State of origin, yet imports, in many 
instances, are consigned to New South Wales or Victoria for transhipment or forwarding 
by rail to the other States. 


BALANCE OF OVERSEA TRADE—STATES AND TOTAL, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


State. Item. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
| = leer 
| £ £ £ £ £ 
New South Excess of Imports 5,744,663 | 10,008,115 6,118,827 | 18,198,886 | 14,202,851 
Wales Excess of Imports per 
head of population 2.54 4.35 2.60 5.49 5.79 
Victoria Lxcess of Imports .. | 12,647,711 | 17,219,479 | 20,810,247 | 16,182,073 6,568,425 
Excess of Imports per 
head of population 7.63 10 .23 12.17 9,29 3.73 
Queensland. . Excess of Exports 11,608,225 | 12,612,062 1,223,443 | 10,094,840 | 11,657,368 
Excess of Exports per . 
head of population 13 .90 14,64 1,39 11,23 12 .72 
South Excess of Exports .. | 5,254,700. 5,370,356 | 1,615,752 5,520,843 | 3,505,676 
i Excess of Exports per 
ceca head of population 9.76 9.74 2.85 9,59 6.05 
Western Excess of Exports .. | 4,833,046 4,715,457 | 3,620,889 | 7,241,385 5,848,138 
i Excess of Exports per 
hae head of Sopelatiod 13.27 12 .67 9.56 18 ,46 14,41 
Tasmania .. | Excess of Exports 1,561,958 | 1,452,016 663,607 | 1,793,639 940,990 
excess of Exports per 
ad of population vaee WA 6.69 3.09 8,31 4.35 
Northern Excess of bs Retr @21,308 a1,734 7,028 1,148 a21,675 
i of Imports per 
peo wiead of population ad ,92 a0 47 1.80 0.26 a5 44 
| Wc a . yi? | 5 
Votal .. | Excess of Imports a4,886,863 | 3,075,969 19,821,411 | 4,731,900 | 41,202,571 
cess of Imports per | 
ser of population a0 .83 0,51 3.24 | 0.76 a0 19 
i i 


(a) Excess of Exports. 
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9. Trade of Principal Ports.—The next table gives the value of imports received 
at, and exports despatched from, the principal ports of Australia during 1927-28 and 


1928-29. 


OVERSEA TRADE.—PRINCIPAL PORTS, 1927-28 AND 1928-29. 


1927-28. 1928-29. 
Port. ee) Tao ae tage 
| Imports. Exports. Total. Imports. Exports. Total. 
=> = 47) ror a | 
New South Wales. £ 5 £ £ £ | £ 
Sydney .. | 93,048,609 | 50,449,821 | 113,498,430 | 61,451,153 | 48,163,967 109,615,120 
Newcastle 1,921,958 | 1,303,958 | 3,225,916 | 1,706,951 980,340 | 2,686,291 
Other Ports 111,234 1297136 240,370 | "334,647 144,593 | 479,240 
Total . | 65,081,801 | 51,882,915 | 116,964,716 | 63,491,751 | 49,288,900 |112,780,651 
Psat ea = os al oa ae 
Victoria. 
Melbourne 47,090,110 | 28,720,490 | 75,810,600 | 44,446,014 | 34,321,608 | 78,767,622 
Geelong .. 680.642 } 1,260,758 | 1,941,400 | 1,449,618 | 3,141,361 | 4,590,979 
Other Ports 140:379 | 1,747/310 | _ 1,887,689 110,018 | 1974256 | 2084;274 
Total 47,911,131 | 31,728,558 | 79,639,689 | 46,005,650 | 39,487,225 | 85,442,875 
Queensland. | 
Brisbane 10,279,647 | 15,827,062 | 26,106,709 | 9,954,107 
Rockhampton "343,815 "395,913 739,728 : 5 4°088 aa het marrtytt 
Townsville 627,978 | 2,187,625 | 2,815,603 752,859 | 2,562:519 | 3,315,878 
Other Ports 508,774 | 3.444.454 | 8,953,228 582,399 | 4/802,213 | 5,384,612 
Total 11,760,214 | 21,855,054 | 33,615,268 | 11,594,348 | 23,251,716 | 34,846,064 
South Australia. ; 
Ma de Pager ie in- 
cluding Adelaide | 10,220,260 | 12,857,944 | 23,078,2 101 
Port Pirie .. | 2,229'807 | 2496198 4°736-006 me Yes? Sicenrs 7e eel OR 
aroo ? 7 ’ 
Wallar x 59,233 | 1,579,886 | 1,639,119 52,293 "936,388 8 
Other Ports 4 1,096,115 | 1,096,115 47,115 529,119 376234 
rom | at are # . 
Total 12,509,300 | 18,030,148 | 30,539,443 | 11,805,866 | 14,811,542 | 26,117,408 
Western Australia. | = |. EMA Pie ois Seer ec 
Fremantle (Perth 8,692,10 2 
Bunbury Pe se | 2) BOOB) L860 ded | A cer ot? La aa eee ee 
Pp | 2 > ’ ’ 6 ) > 
er Ports 282,288 | 2/249'728 | . 2'525/016 195,433 | 25514/542 | 2'709/975 
Total 7 EIR 3 Wien 
‘0 9,011,294 | 16,252,679 | 25,263,973 9,453,169 | 15,301,307 | 24,754,476 
Tasmania. i pe awe” ioe Th 
Hobart .. 929,290 7 
Launceston 668,008 se i Teeetes S20 b16 eet oh ESRC 
? 2 ‘ ’ 3 ’ 
er Ports : 45,519 | 163,035 208,554 54,194 122}481 | "176,675 
Total . Be 7 aie 
a 1,640,817 8,434,456 | 5,075,273 1,765,052 2,706,042 | 4,471,004 
Northern Territory. | ai | ae 
Port Darwin. 30,413 | 2 
p 9,265 59,678 82,045 53,720 85,765 
Grand Total | 147,944,970 | 143,2 _ ESE ae ae 
, »213,070 | 291,158,040 | 143,647,881 144,850,452 288,408,333 
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§ 6. Exports to Eastern Countries. 


1. Principal Articles Exported.—The following table shows the value of exports 
of Australian and Other Produce from Australia to Eastern countries during the last 
five years. The principal countries concerned in this trade are China, India and Ceylon 
Japan, Netherlands East Indies and Timor (Portuguese), Philippine Islands, Malaya 
(British), and Hong Kong. During the year 1928-29 the export trade with Eastern 
countries increased considerably, due mainly to exceptionally heavy shipments of wheat 
to India. Increased exports of butter, flour, meats, milk and cream, sandalwood and 
skins also were made in 1928-29, whilst exports of copper, jams, timber and wool 
declined. The particulars given in the tables apply to these countries only. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA TO EASTERN COUNTRIES.—PRINCIPAL 
COMMODITIES, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Article. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
£ £ £ £ | £ 
Biscuits .. y5 om o. 63,233 117,266 92,263 85,791 76,893 
Butter .. Se ae ony 698,365 794,427 761,496 834,136 873,290 
Cheese... Oe he es 8,029 11,299 12,109 10,708 10,629 
Coal ie oe os ae 258,561 211,899 215,701 180,628 67,006 
Copper .. Me se ie 14,170 19,620 17,558 is Ri 
Grain and pulse— 
Wheat on f= nO 2,229,079 4,058,427 1,991,341 1,415,714 8,756,564 
Flour .. oe Xs ee 1,576,034 2,262,492 1,827,140 1,779,947 1,853,074 , 
Other (prepared and unprepared) .. 16,345 13,911 19,708 21,054 56,385 
Hay, chaff, and compressed fodder .. 22,787 22,082 30,956 18,797 16,131 
Horses .. ne as ik 93,077 105,092 104,048 110,358 114,316 
Tron and steel (unmanufactured) A 601 5,280 19,745 12,469 18,955 
Jams and jellies .. a tS 60,965 66,010 60,681 55,76B 46,498 
Lead, Pig Be & bf 554,082 375,148 144,737 112,963 123,953 
Leather .. nA oa ate 326,188 420,446 322,195 300,983 325,544 
Meats . eS ere ve 399,315 477,799 488,038 479,303 562,899 
Milk and cream... aid bs 1,385,142 1,334,861 921,597 1,107,450 1,221,484 
Pearl shell and trochus shell oe 63,696 95,522 87,263 95,950 95,327 
Sandalwood Pani) Bi a 205,477 252,800 251,625 194,616 278,238 
Skins, hoofs, horns, bones, sinews, 
tallow .. - os es ye 804,308 690,184 651,228 547,190 578,041 
Sulphate of ammonia a aa 38,411 56,054 30,079 , o 
Timber (undressed) a ae 56,269 199,959 332,129 239,806 151,712 
Wool Pe ee ee oe 7,609,507 5,890,777 7,892,553 | 10,371,126 8,806,488 
Other merchandise 4 7 1,296,138 1,303,102 1,171,228 1,297,003 1,328,756 
Total merchandise = sob bT,779,779 18,784,457 | 17,445,418 19,274,862 | 25,362,183 
Specie, and gold and silver bullion .. 1,966,739 | 2,407,467 | 2,274,885 1,669,388 | 1,845,964 
Total Exports vs .. | 19,746,518 21,191,924 19,720,303 | 20,944,250 27,208,147 


2. Destination of Exports.—The next table shows the destination of the merchandise 
exported to Eastern countries during the last five years. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA OF MERCHANDISE TO PRINCIPAL EASTERN 
COUNTRIES.—DESTINATION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 


Country. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
China... and Ped ate 454,061 745,784 410,073 $10,482 | 1,075,718 
2,045,701 2,131,407 2,050,872 | 1,946,968 2,059,017 


Hast Indies ie ~ ‘6 

Hong Kong os sat he 631,973 661,979 463,041 482,359 600,889 

India and Ceylon .. eos a 943,820 1,524,743 | 1,757,470 1,499,102 7,702,149 

Japan .. ee Bt .. | 11,646,516 | 11,043,159 10,362,990 | 12,571,282 11,518,986 

Malaya (British) .. one aise 1,528,303 2,114,016 1,917,250 2,007,680 1,974,431 
563,369 483,722 456,989 430,993 


Philippine Islands re fi 529,405 


Total os ahs ©. | 17,779,779 | 18,784,457 17,445,418 | 19,274,862 | 25,362,183 


ce 
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§ 7. Classified Summary of Australian Oversea Trade. 


1. Imports.—The following table shows the value of imports into Australia during 
each of the last five years, arranged in classified order in accordance with the statistical 
classification which came into operation on Ist July, 1922 :— 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—IN CLASSES, 


1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


1928-29. 


Classes. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27 1927-28. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
I. Animal foodstuffs, etc. oe 1,978,092 2,473,756 3,099,388 2,866,708 2,367,393 
II. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- 
alcoholic beverages, etc. .. 6,435,786 | 7,087,836 | 7,553,785 6,605,536 | 6,246,824 
III. Alcoholic liquors, ie! -. | 2,177,285 | 2,297,783 | 1,815,612 | 1,767,497 | 1,876,944 
IV. Tobacco, etc. 5S - 2,410,190 | 2,760,176 | 2,704,754 | 2,960,620 | 2,694,546 
V. Live animals At 163,439 183,287 167,030 120,007 159,325 
VI. Animal substances, ete. “a 1,202,549 1,127,972 1,731,921 2,182,966 1,972,615 
VII. Vegetable substances, etc. . 8,223,837 | 3,568,614 | 3,484,472 | 3,242,367 | 8,009,229 
VIII. Apparel, textiles, etc. é 42,372,272 | 39,055,392 | 42,416,966 | 38,488,491 | 36,710,916 
IX. Oils, fats, and waxes oe 8,559,132 | 10,065,509 | 10,977,79C | 9,872,014 | 11,106,944 
X. Paints and varnishes oe 657,075 705,748 3378 778,663 784,594 
XI. Stones and minerals, etc. .. 589,566 766,149 941,453 1,060,830 | 1,010,951 
XII. Metals, metal manufactures, 
and machinery .. «+ | 45,594,076 | 45,498,649 | 51,282,059 | 42,801,886 | 42,987,433 _ 
XIII. Rubber and leather, etc. .. 3,384,270 | 5,727,019 | 5,593,757 4,157,292 | 2,943,661 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. we 5,046,136 | 5,911,637 | 5,516,478 | 5,818,541 | 4,880,755 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. oe 2,530,161 | 2,456,061 | 2,610,987 | 2,422,822 | 2,455,467 
XVI. Paper and stationery 5p 6,845,778 | 7,126,461 | 7,936,028 7,873,998 | 7,778,529 
XVII. Jewellery, etc. oh -- | 2,648,680 | 2,746,403 | 2,849,587 | 2,621,411 | 2,658,148 
XVIII. Optical, surgical, and 
scientific instruments ss 1,657,928 1,843,897 1,853,812 1,464,794 | 1,443,356 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, etc. Las 4,120,456 | 4,316,437 | 5,027,176 | 4,811,212 | 5,213,338 
XX. Miscellaneous 4,998,095 | 5,492,718 | 5,695,935 | 4,979,163 | 4,979,198 
XXI. Gold and silver; and bronze 
specie .. t ++ | 10,548,493 426,674 643,226 | 1,048,152 367,715 
Total «.. 157,143,296 /151,638,178 |164,716,594 |147,944,970 |143,647,881 
| 


2. Exports—In the appended tables the exports from Australia are shown in classes 
according to the same classification, distinguishing (a) Australian Produce; (b) Other 
Produce (Re-exports) ; and (c) Total Exports. 


EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA. 


CLASSES, 


1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


Classes. 


| 1924-25. | 1925-26. 


1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 


(a) AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE. 


V. Live animals 5 5 
. Animal substances, ete. . 


. Vegetable substances, etc. 
. Apparel, textiles, etc. 
. Oils, fats, and waxes os 


Animal foodstuffs, etc. AeA 
Vegetable foodstuffs ; non- 

alcoholic beverages, etc. .. 
Alcoholic liquors, etc. a 
Tobacco, etc. 


Paints and varnishes 
Stones and minerals, etc. .. 
Metals, metal manufactures, 
and machinery .. os 
Rubber and leather, etc. ws 
Wood and wicker, etc. 3 
Earthenware, etc. .. ne 
Paper and stationery . 
Jewellery, etc. é 


. Optical, surgical, and 
scientific instruments 
Drugs, chemicals, etc. Ete 
- Miscellaneous “< 
Gold and silver; and bronze 
specie .. ae =. 
Total .. 


£ £ £ £ 
19,280,478 | 16,415,297 | 12,105,989 | 13,264,785 
48,453,202 | 33,673,876 | 32,689,285 | 28,993,658 
26 ,600 404,009 875,036 1,103,910 
381,504 475,352 382,669 379,976 
234,279 221,876 246,348 235,584 
72,024,630 | 72,116 1824 69,168,778 | 76,563,648 
754,645 676,292 8,192 553,415 
173,830 177,401 164,180 180,923 
1,839,925 | 1,825,232 | 1,589,341 1,274,373 
49,877 46,945 47,306 34,858 
2,847,183 | 3, 239, 825 | 2,174,545 | 2,585,864 
6,644,892 | 7,082,368 | 6,143,178 | 6,097,113 
774,682 782,138 655,949 628,192 
1,662.1 63 | 1,421,842 | 1,492,037 | 1,260,689 
89,993 93,199 89,426 120 ,945 
158,590 156,809 157,194 158,884 
98,763 132,991 103,675 104,087 
63,727 96,555 159,653 182,650 
545,309 601,642 615,884 489,740 
572,841 590,891 589,362 995,248 
2,065,304 | 5,473,435 | 12,303,031 | 3,738,905 

! 
|158,942,417 |145,704,799 |142,151,058 


£ : 
15,861,935 
36,375,178 
544 


50,320 
1,634,414 
5,395,367 

576,419 


577, 272 
3,892,352 


188,947,447 |141,758,233 
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EXPORTS FROM AUSTRALIA.—IN CLASSES, 1924-25 TO 1928-29—continued. 


| | | 


Classes. | 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 


(b) OTHER PRODUCE.—RE-EXPORTS. 


| | 
£ £ | £ | & £ 
I. Animal foodstuffs, etc. a0 17,906 24,074 39,598 21,655 22,379 
TI. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- 
alcoholic beverages, etc. -- 518,744 359,249 283,405 285,375 225,730 
Til. Alcoholic liquors, etc. me 82,036 47,069 85,322 40,525 29,8738 , 
IV. Tobacco, etc. a AG 88,173 79,820 83,657 103,393 108,099 
V. Live animals we = 24,486 5,408 10,363 27,010 25,196 
VI. Animal substances, etc. a 31,131 54,893 33,618 38,627 40,878 
VII. Vegetable substances, BGC ae 534,749 576,471 680,755 502,739 409,360 
Vill. Apparel, textiles, ete. * 426,516 375,336 381,919 363,666 358,381 
TX. Oils, fats, and waxes ox: 183,463 136,630 78,053 86,180 89,620 
X. Paints and varnishes a 8,242 10,812 8,623 8,418 10,530 
XI. Stones and minerals, etc. .- 2,786 2,048 2,375 2,980 1,589 
XII. Metals, metal manufactures, 
and machinery .. me 512,575 541,795 622,751 718,443 742,469 
XIII. Rubber and leather, etc. -- 54,723 35,908 66,136 67,857 61,404 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. es 56,033 50,203 44,640 57,129 61,677 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .. a 15,152 17,029 13,849 13,828 16,201 
XVI. Paper and stationery c 83,319 87,482 76,838 91,405 82,647 
XVII. Jewellery, etc. be a 77,376 100,948 124,140 53,049 166,098 
XVIII. Optical, surgical, and ‘ 
scientific instruments a3 105,638 94,749 110,636 91,405 106,092 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, etc. se 56,107 51,602 46,848 47,986 65,962 
XX. Miscellaneous es ,. 205,287 361,914 239,583 | 1,628,303 433,871 
XXI. Gold and silver; and bronze 
specie .. -e ak 8,300 53,695 6,200 10,650 34,168 
Total .. nic ee 3,087,742 3,067,135 2,989,309 4,265,623 3,092,219 


(c) ToTat ExportTs.—AUSTRALIAN PRoDUCE AND RE-EXPORTS. 


So 
& £ £ £ £ 


J. Animal foodstuffs, etc. .. | 19,298,384 | 16,439,371 12,145,587 | 13,286,440 15,884,314 
TI. Vegetable foodstuffs; non- 


alcoholic beverages, etc. .- 48,971,946 | 34,033,125 32,972,690 | 29,279,033 36,600,903 

TI. Alcoholic liquors, etc. a 308,636 451,078 910,358 | 1,144,435 674,411 
IV. Tobacco, ete. Oo Me 469,677 555,172 466,326 483,369 528,598 
VY. Live animals = P| 258,765 227,284 256,711 262,594 304,385 
VI. Animal substances, etc. “| | 72,055,761 | 72,171,717 69,202,396 | 76,602,275 © 71,497,445 


VII. Vegetable substances, etc. .. 1,289,394 1,252,763 1,078,947 1,056,154 1,003,694 
VIII. Apparel, textiles, etc. ar 600,346 552,737 546,099 549,589 530,855 
TX. Oils, fats, and waxes oe 2,023,388 1,961,862 1,667,394 1,360,558 1,714,432 

X. Paints and varnishes as 119 57,757 55,929 43,276 60,850 
XI. Stones and minerals, etc. -- 2,849,969 | 3,241,873 2,176,920 | 2,588,844 1,636,003 


XII. Metals, metal manufactures, 
and machinery .- a 7,157,467 7,624,163 6,765,929 6,815,556 6,137,836 


XIII. Rubber and leather, etc. ae 829,405 818,046 722,085 696,049 637,823 
XIV. Wood and wicker, etc. ns 1,718,196 1,472,045 1,536,677 1,317,818 1,240,375 
XV. Earthenware, etc. .- os 105,145 110,228 103,275 134,773 {881 
XVI. Paper and stationery os 241,909 244,291 234,032 250,289 245,555 


XVII. Jewellery, etc. a 176,139 233,939 927,815 157,136 227,271 
XVIII. Optical, surgical, and 


scientificinstruments .- 169,365 191,304 270,289 274,055 346,696 
XIX. Drugs, chemicals, etc. a 601,416 653,244 662,732 537,726 646,962 
XX. Miscellaneous a “a 778,128 952,805 $23,945 | 2,623,551 | 1,011,643 
XXI. Gold and silver; and bronze 


specie j«+ hi, 2° | 9.068,604 | 5,527,180 | 12,909,231 | 3,749,555 | 8,926,520 


Total .. oe .. {162,030,159 148,771,954 145,140 367 jpessansyor0 144,850,452 


ee 
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3. Imports of Principal Articles—The next table shows the quantity, where 
available, and the value of the principal articles imported into Australia. The articles 
are given in the order in which they appear in the detailed classification. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES IMPORTED.—AUSTRA 


LIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Article. 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. |} 1928-29. 


. | 2 22 | 25,561,25 ; 496,685 | 28,266,411 
WA iewived la ths Ib. | 25,341,422 | 25,561,258 | 30,067,887 | 23,496,685 


£ 1,120,428 1,164,223 1,418,103 1,141,493 1,265,510 

Ib. | 49,256,308 | 47,087,973 52,428,163 | 45,378,944 | 50,038,049 

Tea £| 3,872,829 | 3,639,633 | 3.908,607 | 3,473,808 | 3,506,605 
Whisk gal. 1,257,801 1,349,086 925,710 1,031,212 1,024,807 
hisky .. oo £& 1,520,331 1,645,173 1,134,779 1,104,257 1,216,154 
Tobacco and preparations thereof £ | 2,410,190 2,760,176 2,704,754 2,960,620 2,694,546 
C ewt. 691,183 646,740 784,896 611,367 576,414 
vid he oe ahs £ 707,859 826,442 918,164 701,156 651,683 
Socks and stockings ., act £ 1,701,032 1,645,621 1,659,624 1,348,950 | 1,148,409 
Gloves ote “i > £ 593,585 518,912 559,582 505,512 | 520,121 
Hats and caps ‘8 ~ £ 556,473 691,667 870,124 952,126 983,059 
Trimmings and ornaments - £ 1,095,421 997,826 1,245,534 917,323 869,714 
Carpets and carpeting § 1,551,929 1,267,804 1,464,201 1,428,745 1,389,022 
Floorcloths and linoleums £ 1,348,657 1,306,723 1,808,612 1,202,198 1,046,787 


Piece Goods— 
Canvas and duck .. 


895,574 914,514 836,142 711,209 689,991 
Cotton and linen 


£ 
we £ | 10,932,661 | 10,350,581 | 10,028,947 8,593,908 7,571,863 
Silk or containing silk aa £ | 5,125,909 | 5,257,051 6,866,738 5,963,339 6,532,742 
Woollen or containing wool .. £ | 3,211,351 2,320,426 | 2,450,573 | 2,525,179 1,492,792 
Sewing silks, cottons, etc. a £ | 1,192,531 917,818 895,434 916,949 789,032 
Bags and sacks is si £| 4,048,347 4,188,115 4,316,592 3,640 348 4,098,972 
£ 
£ 


Yarns— | 
444,017 494,901 836,487 672,496 858,986 


Cotton e 
Woollen 999,799 427,882 568,843 315,157 283,890 


orecine gal. | 24,910,390 | 25,371,581 | 33,543,260 34,704,643 | 40,091,368 
ss te £ 862,389 921,271 1,264,257 1,036,323 1,159,438 
Lubricating (mineral) oil gal. | 9,413,081 | 11,497,059 13,818,490 | 12,232,088 | 16,861,428 


£ 9208700 3 942,952 1,153,857 936,253 | 1,319,081 

£3. F gal. | 89,750,852 |115,566,839 145,702,909 |177,870,753 119,988,104 
Petroleum spirit, benzine, etc. 5,379,163 | 6,519,015 | 6,648,567 | 6,087,217 | 6'816,987 
Electrical machinery and ap- 


‘ pliances .. *% oa 4,954,417 4,721,523 5,755,495 5,405,227 4,809,652 
Electrical cable and wire, ewt. 183,433 216,452 317,919 331,348 283,484 
covered 1,327,766 1,433,177 1,679,972 1,721,688 1,317,115 


£ 
£ 
~ 
Agricultural machinery 4 £ 784,024 761,766 722,094 691,343 611,875 
Metal-working machinery 5 £ 427,166 476,974 599,252 509,574 398,684 
Traction engines and road rollers £ 957,170 909,322 1,248,601 1,196,660 1,239,124 
£ 
S 
£ 
£ 
£ 
£ 


Tron and Steel— 
Pipes and tubes 1,389,130 1,590,127 1,691,954 | 1,554,577 1,805,565 
Plate and sheet 5,011,845 | 4,181,354 | 4,723,733 4,703,837 3,954,003 
tlery RP 899,860 872,086 984,835 819,994 812,659 
1,177,854 | 1,146,850 1,257,031 1,057,318 1,074,219 


Tools of trade +. — 
pees cars, chassis, bodies, and 2 

parts es ord aes 11,603,295 | 11,978,188 14,178,439 256,787 | 10,677,361 
Rubber and rubber manufactures 2,919,389 5,273,954 5,085,980 Pen iod 23497,423 
Timber, undressed, including { Sp. ft. |315,938,784 /392,019,451 |367,820,251 431,852,496 323,088,698 


Logs(a).. : £) 3,141,415 | 3,705,111 | 3,455,414 | 3/754,288 | 3'054'597 
Crockery .. a £ 822,298 740,929 766,157 | '748,167 | "741481 
Glass and glassware .. 4 £ | 1,237,562 | 1,277,871 1,301,772 1,219,762 | 1,215,092 
Paper, printing ers £ | 2,793,332 | 2,853,232 | 3,232,956 | 3,086,023 | 3'046.868 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


Meignery and paper manu- ’ 
actures .. x a 389,286 | 2,649,472 | 2,781,311 | 2,996,753 | 2 
Drugs, chemicals, and fertilizers 4,120,456 | 4/316.437 | 5.027176 4:811,212 rete 4 
1,370,983 556 | 1,450,828 | ‘961/052 646,638 


Musical instruments, pianos, etc. 1,240, 
All other articles si i 59,380,373 | 51,700,523 | 55,715,573 53,664,948 | 50,827,398 


Total Imports .. £ |157,143,296 |151,638,178 164,716,594 |147,944,970 143,647,881 


(a) Exclusive of undressed timber not measured in super. feet. 
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shows both quantity and value of the principal articles of Australian produce 
exported. The articles are given in the order in which they appear in the detailed 


classification. 
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Produce.—The following table 


(a) Exclusive of undressed timber not measured in super. feet. 


PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES EXPORTED.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 
Article. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29 

oy tee centl. | 1,452,813 | _ 978,998 | 765,165 | 991,649 | 1,024,428 
| 10'006,081 | 7,006,830 | 5,447,224 | 6,905,933 | 7,545,430 
aes Sf centl. "540 68,728 36,438 69,267 83,310 
“* “* aoe | Beer | 270,712 | 131168 | 260,235 | _ 329,700 
oz. | 691,740 | 1,531, (151,965 | 1,104,005 | 2,916,388 
Eggs in shell si £ 53,518 | 116,681 | 233,670 85,844 | 218,929 
Meats ™ Es, “Comme | 729873890 7,455,403 | 5,108,812 4,811,522 | 6,335,949 
: centl. 91,657 59,05 177525 | 206,228 | 253,852 
Milk and cream “* & | 1,694.230 | 1,476,205 | 1,080,963 | 1,188,504 | 1,424,318 
mesa tick centl. | 782,830 550,520 | 633,620 | 681,851 | 1,071,548 
BPAY OEP a € | 1,930,420 | 1,458,396 | 1,647,172 | 1,600,093 | 2,299,330 
pia cent. | 1.013176 | 1,496,545 | 757,598 | 1,865,851 | 826,523 
5 os ¢ | 1089072 | 1.553.650 | 805,260 | 1,818,624 | 941,880 
wat centl. 745,208 | 364,764 | 1,010,740 625,722 | 639,507 
ey “ &| 4207432 | 142;948 | "383,103 | 291,686 | — 228,707 
Simoni centi. | 62,122°853 | 32,536,637 | 44,355,189 | 31,825,414 | 49,187,747 
é | 34'613°713 | 17,187,388 | 20,785,414 | 14,629,899 | 20,336,109 
Nee centl. | 879407039 | 10,020,633 | 9,869,282 | 8,675,900 | 11,276,066 
i & | 6186275 | 6,839,361 | 6,254,316 | 5,220,463 | 5,998,600 
et oe ews. | 13605236 | 4,127,120 | 1,202,301 | 3,051,227 | 3,988,837 
uga “ © | 2091,379 | 5,253,156 | 1,679,523 | 3,968,681 | 5,222,108 
a gail. | 875,565 | 1,718,048 | 3,077,588 | 3,769,257 | 1,736,787 
e “ a Ee] 192.982 368,100 820,709 | 1,058,626 496,730 
centl. 13,823 17, 14/10 13,656 16,780 
Tobacco, manufactured £| 361,473 455,209 | 362.916 | 352,931 | _ 399,086 
Hides and skins ae th ye ie 8, es oe gli 9,896,827 Sana 

cen 5,795,158 | 8, 977,997 | 7,965,460 | 8,577, 
Wool (in terms of greasy woot) { 6372587555 | 63,203,415 | 60,053,358 | 66,095,901 | 61,612,995 
1 pea ae 112 48,631 45,451 4°119 45,058 
Car ene a oe £ 413,095 391, 1695 apes ate Sas 

cewt. | 133,283 | 164,70 72,309 8,248 ; 
Sandalwood .. oe & | 205,477 252,807 252,491 193,222 278,238 
ewt. | 870,776 | _ 887,57 839,60 668,714 563 
Tallow (unrefined) 1,731,229 | 1,609,673 | 1,415,888 | 1,080,308 | 1,384,191 
Sa ton | 978/083 | 794,340 | 807,148 | 555,617 | 346,658 
. (E| 207ga4 | 881,079 | 963,809 690,995 | 428,74 

ewt. | 4,852'819 | 5,885,00 504,583 | 6,432,199 | 3,044, 
Concentrates Og € | 1.397.641 | 2,029,619 979,928 | 1,689,520 994,821 
é owt. 75,980 95,672 83,045 | 146,473 | 181,991 
OPESE a £ 235,982 280,961 161,411 265,708 319,192 
ye cwt. | 2,355,075 | 2,608,991 | 2,591,327 | 3,276,400 | 2,892,551 
= £ | 43154448 | 4,524,148 8,862,702 | 3,516, 288 8,233,300 

ewt. | 652,600 582,25 547,190 | 840,88 : 
Zine—bar, block, dust € | 1,149°735 | 1,070,202 | 992,491 | 1,231,752 | 918,101 
edie cots owt. 32,558 35,816 37,206 30,235 25,634 
ee oe £ 406,000 486,473 549,559 389,388 282,636 
Leather & | 6273634 | 646,161 | 576,074 537,700 | 489,375 
Timber, undressed, including { sup. ft.|128,851,412 |112,101,049 |123,669,022 | 97,964, 091 | 91,190,142 
Logs (a) .- mi ¢'| 1'572/486 | 1,333-259 | 1,422,933 | 1,164,801 | 1,100,325 
5 centl. 167509 | 158.467 | 165,533 | 174,307 | 168,398 
ap . “* @ | 303166 | 280.239 | 291,346 | 310,695 |, 297,987 
Gold wt i: ¢ |  944’730 | 4,318,072 | 11,367,771 | 2,804,249 | 2,058,137 
Silver x @ | 1,1207565 | 1,155,355 | 935,230 934,623 | _ 934,198 
‘All other articles @ | 6 162/088 | 5,373,653 | 4,654,723 | 5,606,112 | 5,133,020 

Total Exports (Aus- R 

rable Produce) £ (158,942,417 [145,704,799 [142,151,058 | 138,047,447 |141,758,283 
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5. Imports of Merchandise, Specie and Bullion.—The table hereunder gives the 
value of imports into Australia during each of the last five years, grouped under the 
headings—Merchandise, and Specie and Bullion. The imports of merchandise are shown 
under the sub-headings of “‘ free”’ and ‘‘ dutiable ” goods. 


IMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, SPECIE AND BULLION.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 


1928-29. 

| | 

| Merchandise. 

| | Specie and Total. 

Year. | Bullion. Imports. 
| Free Goods. |Dutiable Goods. | 
£ z } FY i) 

1924-25 49,827,415 | 96,773,074 10,542,807 157,143,296 
1925-26 55,389,337 | 95,828,088 420,753 151,638,178 
1926-27 59,188,128 | 104,939,631 588,835 164,716,594 
1927-28 53,243,691 | 93,692,849 1,008,430 147,944,970 
1928-29 .. 53,607,067 | 89,674,382 366,432 143,647,881 


6. Exports of Merchandise, Specie and Bullion.—The next table shows the value of 
exports from Australia during each of the last five years, grouped under the headings— 


Merchandise, and Specie and Bullion; giving the exports of Australian Produce and 
Other Produce separately. 


EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE, SPECIE AND BULLION.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 


1928-29, 
Merchandise. Specie and Bullion. . 
Year. 3] ee - Gs. Total Exports. 
Australian Other Austtalian Other (a) 
Produce. Produce. Produce. Produce. 
£ £ £ “ £ 
1924-25 Ra -. | 156,902,682 | 3,084,442 | 2,039,735 3,300 162,030,159 
1925-26 40 -- | 140,269,075 | 3,013,440 | 5,485,724 53,695 148,771,934 
1926-27 aie -. | 129,853,952 | 2,983,109 |12,297,106 6,200 145,140,367 
1927-28 A5 135,217,349 | 4,254,973 | 3,730,098 10,650 143,213,070 
1928-29 at 137,865,881 | 3,058,051 | 3,892,352 34,168 144,850,452 


(a) Does not include the value of Ships’ Stores. See later table. 


Excise. 
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; 7. Imports in Tariff Divisions.—In the following table the imports into Australia 
during the last five years have been classified in accordance with the sixteen divisions 
of the Customs Tariff 1921-30. 


IMPORTS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DIVISIONS OF THE CUSTOMS TARIFF.— 
AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Imports. 
Tariff Division. 4 
1924-25 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 
£ £ £ £ Ss 
I. Ale, Spirits, and Bever- 
ages... i 2,378,572| 2,542,058} 2,105,189| 2,043,132) 2,157,814 
II. Tobacco and prepara- 
tions thereof v 2,410,190} 2,760,176) 2,704,754| 2,960,620] 2,694,546 
1. Sugar ME ak 35,356 47,295 47,436 56,446 44,080 
TV. Agricultural Products 
and Groceries =.. | 10,542,590) 11,990,787] 12,884,727| 11,401,193) 10,732,856 
V. Textiles, Felts and 
Furs, and Manufac- 
tures thereof, and 
Attire .. .. | 38,667,273] 36,200,527] 38,935,456] 35,243,751| 33,291,416 
VI. Metals and Machinery | 30,453,412| 30,395,043) 33,997,641 32,154,389] 29,278,935 
VII. Oils, Paints, and Var- 
nishes .. 3 9,296,472| 10,779,584 11,878,797) 10,694,945] 11,939,811 
VIII. Earthenware, Cement, 
China, Glass, and 
Stone .. ak 3,260,919) 3,443,166] 3,458,945) 3,396,286 3,221,320 
IX. Drugs and Chemical 2,716,011} 2,907,140} 3,234,162) 3,238,754 3,253,824 
X. Wood, Wicker, and 
Cane .. sis 5,046,136] 5,911,637| 5,514,674) 5,815,279 4,877,474 
XI. Jewellery and Fancy 
Goods .. a5 3,467,142| 3,785,389] 3,821,279) 3,187,725 3,282,764 
XII. Hides, Leather, and 
Rubber .. is 3,857,376| 6,179,311} 6,116,816, 4,650,108 3,433,966 
XIII. Paper and Stationer 6,857,691| 7,126,461) 7,952,349) 7,852,230 7,767,229 
XIV. Vehicles ~. | 15,010,175] 15,127,485] 17,572,619, 10,762,597 13,830,380 
XV. Musical Instruments 1,373,312] 1,241,344) 1,452,955 962,576 648,261 
XVI. Miscellaneous ae 8,344,792| 7,627,608] 9,094,214) 8,576,785 9,186,039 
—- Free Goods not speci- 
ally mentioned in 
Tariff 2,883,070] 3,152,414} 3,355,746) 3,939,724 3,640,734 
Total Merchandise |146,600,489|151,217,425 164,127,759 146,936,540|143,281,449 
Specie and Bullion 10,542,807 420,753 588,835) 1,008,430 366,432 
Grand Total 157,143,296 151,638,178 164,716,594 147,944,970|143,647,881 
*§ 8. Excise. 


While it does not come under the h 
information in regard to Excise has been inserted here for 
following table shows, in detail, t 
Excise Duty was paid in Australia 


he quantities of spirits, 


eading of oversea trade, the accompanying 
purpose of convenience. The 
beer and tobacco on which 
during each of the five years 1924-25 to 1928-29. 
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QUANTITIES OF SPIRITS, BEER, AND TOBACCO ON WHICH EXCISE DUTY 


WAS PAID. AUSTRALIA, 


192t28 TO 1928-29. 


Article. 


Spirits— 

Brandy (Pure Australian 
Standard Brandy) 

Brandy (Blended Wine 
Brandy, etc.) . 

Gin (Distilled from Barley, 
Malt, Grain, or Grape 
Wine, CLS pate 

Whisky (Australian Stan- 
dard Malt Whisky) 


Whisky (Australian Blended 


Whisky) 

Rum (Australian "Standard 
Rum) 

Rum (Blended) . 

Liqueurs 

Spirits, nei... 

Spirits for Industrial or 
Scientific Purposes 

Spirits for Fortifying Wine 
(Distilled from Doradillo 
Grapes) (b)_ . 

Spirite f for Fortifying Wine 

Spirits for making Vinegar 

Spirits for Manufacture of 
Scents, etc. (a) 

Amylic Alcohol and Fusel 
Oi . 


Total, nabs 


Beer 


Tobacco—Manufactured, n.e.i. 


Tobacco—Hand-made = 
Tobacco—Fine-cut, suitable 
for Cigarettes 
Total, Tobacco 
Cigars—Machine-made 
Cigars—Hand-made 


Total, Cigars 
Cigarettes—Machine-made .. 
Cigarettes—Hand-made_ .. 

Total Cigarettes 


Snuff ae Bs 


(a) Liquid gallons. 


(b) On and after 1st January, 1925. 


1924-25 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
proof gal. proof gal. proof gal. proof gal. | proof gal. 
201,251 224,956 233,269 230,817 226,756 
8,944) 2,699 1,670 1,224 831 
47,948. 50,821 51,469 48,429 59,136 
127,251 183,622 204,060 206,922 217,372 
40} 11 152 
511,917) 557,611 552,401 550,211 518,176 
1,259 137 a a de 
333 312 1,041 163 358 
169 448 2,144 1,759 923 
133,347 | 136,406 138,739 138,279 137,887 
(6)457,784 597,903 542,934 406,489 248,263 
730,944 928,796 998,005 797,258 571,399 
52,799 70,486 60,389 43,303 45,005 
28,173 33,787 38,194 36,173 36,109 
52 31 31 25 55 
2,302,211 2, 788, 026 2,824,346) 2,461,052} 2,062,422 
gal. ‘ gal. gal. gal. gal. 

. '64,939,563| 67,372,272| 70,105,029) 70,755,600} 71,160,596 
Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
12,586,337) 13,007,572] 13,125,604) 13,110,308) 13,529,775 

489,913 407,156 321,258 308,574 274,213 
27,490) 21,628 24,228 24,396 18,110 
13,103,740) 13,436,356] 13,471,090] 13,443,278) 13,822,098 
45,178 33,107 40,841 36,425 46,442 
429,158 406,664 390,990 348,002 291,842 
474,336 439,771 431,831 384,427 338,284 
4,827,649, 5,016,871) 5,212,345] 5,318,668] 5,336,298 
27, 762 28, 415 19,046 6,939 4,807 
«I 4, 855, 411 "i 045, 286 5,231,391] 5,325,607| 5,341,105 
50 100 nie a c 
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VALUE OF TOTAL TRADE, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1826 TO 1928-29. 
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(See page 113.) 
EXPLANATION.—The base of each square represents an interval of two years, and the 


vertical height ten million pounds sterling for imports and exports, and twenty million pounds 
sterling for total trade. 
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OF TOTAL TRADE, EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


—AUSTRALIA, 1826 TO 1928-29. 
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(See page 113.) 


EXPLANATION.—The base of each squar 
height £2 10s. Od. per head of the population 


e sepioicnce an interval of two years, and the vertical - 
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BALANCE OF AUSTRALIAN TRADE WITH OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-20 TO 1928-29. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each square or rectangle represents one year, and the vertical height 
five million pounds sterling. 
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VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AMOUNT OF LOANS RA 
‘ ISED OVERSE 
INTEREST PAYABLE OVERSEA—AUSTRALIA, 1918-19 TO 1928-29. mee cae 
\ 


Oversea Loans Interest on Oversea Loans 


200 x 1,000,000 
Value of Exports Value of Imports 
=i 
4 
4 
Be 
150-4 See 
5 
i, 8 &Bi\iQy SS Bs: 
4 


50 


1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 1922-23 1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 


EXPLANATION.—Hach vertical division of the scale represents £10,000,000. The key to the 
shading is given above on the graph. 


Two columns are given for each year, one made up of the value of Exports and the amount of 
new loans raised oversea (i.e., the increase in net indebtedness) ; the other column consisting of the 
value of Imports, and the Interest on all oversea loans including services. 


The first column represents items which make credit available abroad for the payments indicated 
in the second column. (See § 4. 2, page 114.) 
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§ 9. Net Customs and Excise Revenue collected under the Divisions 
of the Tariff. 
The following statement shows the net Customs and Excise Revenue collected in 


the Commonwealth under each Division of the Customs Tariff 1921-30 during the years 
1924-25 to 1928-29 inclusive :— : 


NET CUSTOMS AND EXCISE REVENUE COLLECTED UNDER THE DIVISIONS OF 
THE TARIFF, 1924-25—1928-29. 


Division, | 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29 
CUSTOMS. £ 5 £ £ £ 
1. Ale, Spirits, and Bever- | i 
ages 2,738,698 | 2,944,613 | 2,907,671 | 2,824,488 | 2,660,897 
2. Tobacco, and “Manufac- 
tures thereof 1,889,813 | 2,076,311 | 2,202,563 | 2,371,018 | 2,409,949 
3. Sugar mn 10,321 20,154 20,098 16,823 11,553 
4, Arricwitural ? Products, : can 
and Groceries 1,118,759 | 1,287,979 | 1,547,448 | 1,402,145 | 1,272,314 
5. Textiles, Felts, and Furs, 
etc. | 5,524,608 | 5,180,743 | 6,237,294 | 5,805,203 | 5,361,904 
6. Metals and Machinery... | 4,433,950 | 5,189,767 5,649,391 | 5,282,385 | 4,947,773 
7. Oils, Paints, and Var- | 
nishes — =. | 192,620 951,095 | 2,172,342 | 2,593,612 | 3,091,281 
8. Earthenware, Cement, | 
China, etc. Se ease ON 688,705 734,704 704,112 710,100 
9. Drugs and Chemicals .. | 464,395 525,339 560,879 519,291 534,881 
10. Wood, Wicker, and Cane 1,152,419 | 1,349,546 1,386,297 | 1,598,192 | 1,582,021 
1l. Jewellery and Fancy 
Goods : 2 875,478 866,904 953,530 844,941 870,176 
12. Leather and Rubber 1,576,017 | 1,770,476 | 1,574,832 1,125,936 746,899 
13. Paper and Bee 722,235 682,326 747,796 759,251 763,023 
14, Vehicles : , 3,039,238 | 3,064,576 | 3,345,546 | 2,535,334 | 3,193,681 
15. Musical Instruments 503,857 465,987 520,568 363,739 267,256 
16. Miscellaneous 845,592 | 1,008,006 | 1,192,144 | 1,040,627 998,500 
Tora, Cusroms Durizs /26,342,301 28,072,527 31,753,103 |29,787,097 29,422,208 
EXCISE. 
Beer .. ; 5,642,087 | 5,848,257 | 6,104,384 | 6,155,381 6,191,276 
Spirits 1,759,158 | 2,026,135 | 2,065,041 | 1,871,288 1,755,941 
Starch ; 1€,954 15,539 9,646 4,643 134 
Tobacco | 1,533,165 | 1,567,521 | 1,575,086 | 1,571,267 1,614,336 
Cigars 65,474 60,703 59,617 51,859 46,404 
Cigarettes 1,759,945 | 1,828,448 1,896,104 | 1,930,429 1,936,083 
Snuff 10 20 af oe *. 
ToraL, Excise DurtiEs {10,776,793 11,346,623 11,709,878 11,584,867 |11,544,174 
Torat, Customs AND 
ExcisE Durizs 37,119,094 |39,419,150 |43,462,981 41,371,964 |40,966,382 
Miscellaneous Receipts— 
Customs , 62,548 |Dr,234,106* 71,995 62,307 83,650 
Excise 11,714 12,236 11,669 | 12,322 10,944 
Granp TorTaL 37,193,356 |39,197,280 teers 41,446,593 |41,060,976 


* Includes refunds of amounts previously paid into Revenue under the heading 


C.5408.—6, 


“Import Duties.”’ 
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§ 10. Ships’ Stores. 


Prior to 1906 goods shipped in Australian ports on board oversea vessels as ships’ 
stores were included in the general exports. From 1906, ships’ stores have been specially 
recorded as such, and have been omitted from the export figures. The value of these 
stores shipped each year during the period 1906 to 1928-29, showing bunker coal separately, 
is given in the following table :— 


VALUE OF STORES SHIPPED IN AUSTRALIAN PORTS ON OVERSEA VESSELS, 
1906 TO 1928-29. 


: Pee All Stores P ling EP: All Stores 
Period. Coal, ia eee Period. pov rege a eat 
£ £ ) £ £ 

1906... an 575,471 | 875,966 1917-18 oe 632,910 | 1,389,291 
1907 ee ie 663,724 998,897 || 1918-19 -. | 857,507 | 1,765,367 
1908 ne wi 867,707 | 1,196,106 1919-20 .- | 1,487,872 | 2,688,371 
1909 Se fod 781,113 | 1,071,677 1920-21 .- | 2,027,133 | 3,560,648 
1910 aie = 740,567 | 1,080,133 1921-22 | 2,178,101 | 3,152,604 
1911 a a 858,783 | 1,238,446 1922-23 | 1,988,890 2,887,399 
1912 ons -» | 1,008,259 | 1,431,985 1923-24 ee 1,672,160 | 2,614,948 
1913 an -. | 1,018,595 | 1,458,702 1924-25 .. | 1,485,957 | 2,714.562 
1914 (1st six mths.) 533,288 771,581 1925-26 eel 1,331,789 | 2,773,422 
1914-15 ox 829,875 | 1,587,757 1926-27 — | 1,421,927 | 2,781,312 
1915-16 ae 719,510 | 1,544,872 1927-28 . | 1,306,225 | 2,601,034 
1916-17 de 748,852 | 1,676,116 1928-29 3 | 1,009,163 | 2,316,116 


§ 11. Exports according to Industries. 


1. Classification.—The following table gives an analysis of the exports of Australian 
produce according to the main classes of industry in which the goods were produced. 


EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL ORIGIN. 


VALUE OF ExPorts aS RECORDED. 


Industrial Group. 1913. (a) 1927-28. 1928-29. 

. £ £ £ 

Agriculture an -. | 10,677,734 | 100 | 29,771,412 | 279 | 36,671,056 | 343 
Pastoral .. at -. | 42,057,346 | 100 | 82,089,033 | 195 | 78,869,394 | 188 
Dairy and Farmyard .. | 38,854,734 | 100 | 8,623,108 | 224 9,700,842 | 252 
Mines and Quarries .. | 14,712,242 | 100 | 11,809,794 | 80 | 10,339,796 | 70 
Fisheries .. sis af 424,849 | 100 421,892 | 99. 417,563 | 98 
Forestry .. te -- | 1,106,549 | 100 | 1,443,109 | 130 | 1,448,045 | 131 


Total Primary Produce .. | 72,833,454 | 100 |134,158,348 | 184 |137,446,696 | 189 
Manufacturing —~ .. .. | 2,804,693 | 100 | 4,789,099 | 208 | 4,311,537 | 187 


Total ri: ++ | 75,138,147 | 100 |138,947,447 | 185 |141,758,233 | 189 


(a) Base year. 
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2. Effect of Price Changes.—If the effect of price changes be eliminated from the 
above figures by the application of the export price index-numbers, the relative quantita- 


tive results will be approximately as follows :— 


EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE.—ELIMINATION OF PRICE CHANGES, 


Industrial Group. 1913. (a) 1927-28. 1928-29. 
Ai a ee eee EES = 
; sé £ 3 

Agriculture - 10,677,734 | 100 | 20,115,819 | 188 | 27,285,012 | 256 
Pastoral =A ae 42,057,346 | 100 | 42,933,595 | 102 | 45,615,611 | 108 
Dairy and Farmyard 3,854,734 | 100 | 5,802,899 | 151 | 6,178,880 | 160 
Mines and Quarries 14,712,242 | 100 | 9,478,165 64 | 8,580,744 | 58 
Fisheries .. 424,849 | 100 506,473 | 119 506,751 | 119 
Forestry 1,106,549 | 100 837,556 | 76 853,287 | 77 
Total Primary Produce .. | 72,833,454 100 79,674,507 | 109 | 89,020,285 | 122 
Manufacturing 2,304,693 | 100 | 2,595,718 | 113 | 2,486,469 | 108 
Total 75,138,147 | 100 | 82,270,225 | 109 | 91,506,754 | 122 


(a) Base year. 


8. Relative Importance of Industrial Groups.—In the first of the two preceding 
tables the value of commodities in each industrial group of exports of Australian produce 
is that recorded at date of shipment from Australia, while in the second table the effect 
of price changes during the period has been taken into account. In the table showing 
exports according to recorded value the pastoral group was responsible for the highest 
proportion of exports during each year. In 1913 the value of commodities included in 
this group represented 55.97 per cent. of the total exports, as compared with 59.08 per 
cent. during 1927-28, and 55.63 per cent. during 1928-29. Wool constitutes the 
~ greater part of the exports in the pastoral group. 


The value of minerals, etc., included in the mming group exceeded the value of items 
in the agricultural group during the year 1913, but the value of agricultural produce 
exported in 1928-29 was over twenty-six million pounds in excess of mineral exports 
which were four million pounds less in 1928-29 than in 1913. According to value, the 
agricultural group now ranks next to the pastoral group. Wheat and flour are the two 
items of export mainly responsible for this position. The agricultural group, which was 
equivalent to 21.43 per cent. of the total exports during 1927-28, increased to 25.87 
per cent. in 1928-29. 


The value of exports of dairy and farmyard produce increased from 6.21 per cent. 
during 1927-28 to 6.84 per cent. in 1928-29, due to an increase in the exports of butter. 
Exports included in the fisheries and forestry groups have not varied to a marked extent 
but the manufacturing group exports declined from 3.45 per cent. in 1927-28 to 3.04 in 
1928-29. 


The recorded value of exports for all industrial groups shows an increase of 85 per 
cent. during 1927-28 and 89 per cent. during 1928-29, as compared with the total value 
of exports during the year 1913. The effect of eliminating price changes during the 
period is shown in the second table. Higher prices of commodities in 1927-28 and 1928-29 
inflated the value of exports during these years but, nevertheless, on the basis of prices 
ruling in 1913 the exports of 1927-28 and 1928-29 were greater than those of 1913, the 
increases for the respective years being 9 per cent. and 22 per cent. The effect of 
eliminating price changes is particularly noticeable in the figures for the individual groups. 
Agriculture made the greatest advance, the figure for 1928-29 revealing an increase of 
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156 per cent. on that of 1913. Dairy and farmyard came next in order with an increase 
of 60 per cent., followed by fisheries 19 per cent., pastoral 8 per cent., and manufacturing 
8 per cent. Heavy declines occurred in mines and quarries 42 per cent. and forestry 
23 per cent. 


4. Australian Production and Exports according to Industry—The following 
table shows the total value of Australian Production and Australian Exports during the 
period of ten years, 1319-20 to 1928-29, classified according to industries ; the pro- 
portion of each industrial group to total production and to total exports; and in the 
last column the percentage exported of the production of each industrial group :— 


VALUE OF AUSTRALIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ACCORDING TO 
INDUSTRY, 1919-20 TO 1928-29. 


t Exported of 
Value of ee Value o: P t xported 0} 
Industrial Group. Production | "on ‘total | Exports | Ton‘fotal® | the Produc. 
Ten Years. | Production. | ,, Years. | Exports. Industrial 
Group. 
£1,000, % £1,000. % % 
Agriculture 900,663 22.01 340,238 25.16 37.78 
Pastoral mf 1,077,872 26,34 719,068 53.16 66.71 
Dairy and Farmyard 462,940 11,31 92,512 6.84 19.99 
Mining .. a 218,945 5.35 129,110 9.55 58.97 
Forestry and Fisheries 116,044 2.84 19,222 1.42 16.56 
Total Primary Produce .. | 2,776,464 67.85 1,300,150 96.13 46.83 
Manufacturing .. 1,315,733 32.15 52,300 3.87 3.97 
| | | ¥ 
Total 4,092,197 100.00 | 1,352,450 100.00 | 33.05 


The figures relating to value of 
qualifications mentioned in 2 ante. 


production and value of exports are subject to the 
A period of ten years is embraced, and the values 


of production and of exports therein give a very fair index of the relative importance of 
the several industrial groups. Of the total production 67.9 per cent. was classified as 
primary produce and 32.1 per cent. as manufactured articles. 


groups in the primary produce section were pastoral with 26.3 pe 


with 22.0 per cent. of the total production. 


The main contributing 
r cent., and agriculture 


Exports of primary produce represented 96.1 per cent. of the total exports. The 


pastoral group, with 53.2 


the agricultural and mini 
Exports of goods classified in th 


of the total. 


The figures in the last column of the table are of s 
percentage exported of the 
production during the perio 
cultural production and tw 


Fifty-nine per cent. of the total 
the produce included in the dairy a 


The percentage of manufactured 
4 per cent. of the production during th 


per cent. of the total, shows the highest percentage, followed by 
g groups with 25.2 per cent. and 9.6 per cent. respectively. 


e manufacturing group represented only 3.9 per cent. 


pecial interest, as they show the 

production of each industrial group. Of the total primary 
d 46.8 per cent. was exported. Over one-third of the agri- 
o-thirds of the pastoral production were sent abroad. 


production of the mining industry and 20 per cent. of 
nd farmyard group were exported. 


goods exported was comparatively small, only 
e period being sent abroad. 
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§ 12. Movement of Specie and Bullion. 


1. Imports and Exports.—The following tables show the value of gold and silver, 
specie and bullion, and of bronze specie imported and exported during the years 


1924-25 to 1928-29 :— 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, SPECIE AND BULLION, 1924-25 


TO 1928-29. 
| yet x 
Items. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
Imports. 
reacts £ £ gO TIE 
Gold—Specie 2,585,875 65.790 81,278 539,532 502 


Bullion 
Total. a 


Silver—Specie 
Bullion 


Total .. 
Bronze—Specie 


GRanpD TOTAL .. 


7,920,458 292,672 487,242 432,566 346,948 
10,506,333 358,462 568,520 972,098 347,450 


33,546 58,833 16,578 30,778 13,932 
2'866 3.414 3667 5,298 4.923 
36,412 62,247 20,245 36,076 18,855 
62 44 70 256 127 


10,542,807 420,753 588,835 | 1,008,430 366,432 . 


EXPoRTs. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Gold—Specie 784,944 | 4,006,382 10,763,242 | 2,197,297 | 2,915,797 

Ballon 157233 | 345,707 | 609,167 | 610,861 68,358 

otal “<2 942,177 | 4,352,089 [11,372,409 | 2,808,158 | 2,984,155 

eee ss cci 16,033 63,966 19,760 52,007 | 33,327 

TES Savio 1,084,825 | 1,073,356 | 911,107 | 880,550 | 908,971 

Teigt’ ° 1,100,858 | 1,137,322 | 930,867 | 932,557 | 949,298 

Bronze—Specie 8 30 33 pees 
Total— 


Australian Produce 


Other Produce _.- 


Granp TOTAL .. 


2,039,735 | 5,435,724 (12,297,106 3,730,098 | 3,892,352 
3,300 53,695 6,200 10,650 34,168 


2,043,035(a)| 5,489,419 12,303,306 3,740,748 | 3,926,520 


(a) Includes premium on gold exported. 
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2. Imports and Exports by Countries—The next table shows the imports and 


exports of specie and bullion from and to various countries during the year 1928-29. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—SPECIE AND BULLION BY COUNTRIES, 


1928-29. 
: Imports. Exports. 
Country. : 
Specie. Bullion. Total. Specie. Bullion. Total. 
£ £ £ £ 5 £ 
Australi 7,368 Pe 7,368 a = ae 
United Back 6,558 9,662 16,220 | 2,015,684 27,372 | 2,043,056 
India and Ceylon ae bg me 870,113 | 906,427 | 1,776,540 
Malaya (British) = aus = 10,000 as 10,000 
New Zealand | 134,844 | 134,844 a 1,579 1,579 
Pacific Islands— 
Fiji ee a | 20,575 491 21,066 
Gilbert and Ellice 
Islands Colony. . | 18,545 18,545 
Nauru .. oa 620 620 
Solomon Islands .. 6,170 6,170 
Territory of New | 
artes Pr. 206,158 | 206,158 2,017 10 2,027 
Papua... Es 68 68 oe a 
Other British Coun- 
tries ie ae 114 114 
Total British 
Countries .. | 13,926 | 350,846 | 364,772 2,943,724 935,879 | 3,879,603 
Austria 631 631 if ne 
China # Ne Re 41,424 41,424 
France... a 24 24 ie ae 
Pacific Islands : New 
Hebrides so 4,900 4,900 
United States of 
America 20 4 998 1,002 
Other Foreign Coun- | 
tries .. cs 3 3 500 93 593 
Total Foreign oa 
Countries .. 635 1,025 1,660 5,400 41,517 46,917 
Granp Tota, .. | 14,561 ) 351,871 | 366,432 | 2,949,124 977,396 | 3,926,520 


(a) Australian produce re-imported. g 


§ 13. Effect of Prices on Value of Exports. 


1. General_—In comparing the value of exports from, and of imports into, any 
country for a series of years, the question naturally arises as to the extent to which any 
variation in the aggregate value is due to fluctuations in prices, or to increase or 
decrease of actual quantities, for, in aggregates expressed in value—the only possible 
method when the commodities differ—the two sources of variation are confused. The 


method of computation adopted has been dealt with in detail in previous issues of the 
Year Book. 


2. Effect on Export Values,—The following table shows the value of total exports 
(Australian and other produce) as actually recorded in each year specified, together with 
the value computed on the assumption that the prices of 1901 were maintained. The 
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table also shows the yearly “ price levels” based upon the results so ascertained, and 
furnishes a measure of the influence of prices on the value of exports in each year since 
1901. Column IV.—values computed on 1901 prices—represents the volume of exports 
(less specie and gold bullion), expressed in the common denomination of value, and the 
figures therein show that, had the prices of 1901 remained constant, the value of the 
exports of merchandise during the year 1928-29, for example, would have been £68,884,368 
only, instead of £141,832,903—the value actually recorded. . The difference between 
these amounts (£72,948,540) results from a rise of 106 per cent. (i.e., from 1,000 to 2,059) 
in the prices of commodities for the period intervening between 1901 and 1928-29. 


The column “ Price levels” shows that prices as indicated by the exports rose from 
the beginning of the decade to the year 1906. Owing to the large proportion of the 
aggregate value of exports represented by wool and wheat, any change in the price of 
these commodities has a marked effect on the index-numbers for the total group of 
exports, and it is to their influence that the fall of prices in 1911 is mainly due. From 


that year to 1920-21 prices 


1921-22. 


prices declined to a le 
five years, as the resu 
the year 1923-24 the price level for a, 


An upward tren 
for wool during 1923-24 and 1924-2 
the price levels of the pastoral group fo 
reaching a level greatly 
1925-26 and 1926-27, an 
the latter year declined t 
sponsible. In 1927-28 an upward trend in price- 
vel which was lower than that experi 
It of the fall in prices of wheat and wool. With the exception of 
gricultural produce in 1928-29 was lower than that 


for any year since 1916-17. 


steadily increased, but there was a considerable decline during 


in excess of any previous year. 


d was manifested during 1922-23, and the high prices realized 
5 were responsible for the exceptional increase in 
r those years, the index-number for 1924-25 
Prices were on a lower level in 
d the price-level for the combined group of commodities in 
o 2,080, for which the lower price of wool was mainly re- 
levels was apparent, but in 1928-29 
enced in any of the previous 
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Total Exports (including 


Other Exporte. Specie and Gold Bullion). 

Exper of Peay : 

pecie } vels. (a 

bron and Gold Values Bein on Values Comensed on | Year 1901 

Bullion. as Recorded. | Mass Prices | as Recorded. | Mass Prices | ~ 1,000. 
of 1901. of 1901. 
ahs I. iil. IV. V. VI. VII. 
£ £ £ £ “3 
1901 14,347,776 35,348,396 | 35,348,396 49,696,172 | 49,696,172 1000 
1906 16,895,059 52,842,704 | 42,005,320 | 69,737 5763 | 58,900,389 1258 
1911 11,561,639 67,920,619 58,501,825 79,482,258 70,063,464 1161 
1916-17 11,521,815 86,433,667 | 43,985,398 97,955,482 | 55,507,213 1965 
1917-18 6,483,265 74,945,956 | 35,962,551 81,429,221 | 42,445,816 2084 
1918-19 7,252,202 106,711,774 | 52,489,805 113,963,976 | 59,742,007 2033 
1919-20 5,654,909 144,168,600 | 64,103,424 149,823,509 | 68,516,379 2249 
1920-21 5,371,421b 126,787,491 | 56,249,996 132,158,912 | 60,330,722 2254 
1921-22 3,487,6156 124,358,920 | 72,259,686 127,846,535 | 75,225,164 1721 
1922-23 2,231,780) 1 15,638,367 | 56,713,275 |1 17,870,147 | 58,818,605 2039 
1923-24 2,814,622b 116,672,542 | 47,121,382 119,487,164 | 49,742,586 2476 
1924-25 958,2106| 161,071,949 57,464,127 |162,030,159 58,373,048 2803 
1925-26 4,416,063 144,146,146 | 66,982,410 148,562,209 | 71,398,473 2152 
1926-27 11,392,199 133,502,984 64,184,127 144,895,183 75,576,326 2080 
1927-28 2,860,198 140,352,872 62,938,508 143,213,070 65,798,706 2230 
1928-29 3,017,549 141,832,903 | 68,884,363 144,850,452 71,901,912 2059 
(a) These are index-numbers for the total group of exports, excluding specie and gold bullion. 


(b) Including premium o 
1920-21, £1,290,695, or 32.1 p 
per cent. ; 1923-24, £193,418, 


mn gold exported 191 
er cent. ; 1921-22, 
or 8.72 per cent. ; 


9-20, £1,241,954, or 


£522,137, or 17.6 per cent. 5 
1924-25, £49,289, or 6.7 per cent. 


28.8 per cent. on standard price ; 
1922-28, £126,450, or 6.04 
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3. Price-Levels of Exports.—The following table of index-numbers shows the varia- 
tions in price of the different classes of goods exported, grouped according to industrial 
origin :— 


AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS.—PRICE-LEVELS, 1901 TO 1928-29. 


] 
. i i neral Mis- All 
Year. : iy rap rbate) peacietad bornnl cellaneous. | Classes.(a) 
hens 3 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
a el = 1,155 1,344 1,021 1,113 991 1,258 
IO. ais ek 1,243 1,193 1,085 944 1,227 1,161 
1916-17 en 1,726 2,131 1,690 1,650 1,357 1,965 
1917-18 ae 1,954 2,250 1,624 1,760 1,401 2,084 
1918-19 re 1,864 2,166 1,855 1,692 1,775 2,033 
1919-20 ve 2,145 2,393 2,023 1,787 2,150 2,249 
1920-21 ieea 3,177 2,093 2,854 1,813 2,179 2,254 
1921-22 Ig 2,108 LT 1,507 1,427 1,845 1,721 
1922-23 bse 1,931 2,213 1,845 1,459 1,701 2,039 
1923-24 aulloleakel c100 2,930 1,785 1,529 1,803 2,476 
1924-25 «Saul 2,304 3,303 1,654 1,600 1,942 2,803 
1925-26 oi '| 2,230 2,306 b iP Ip 1,589 1,859 2,152 
1926-27 eet 2,028 2,269 1,707 1,438 1,861 2,080 
1927-28 xe 1,959 2,551 1,670 1,288 1,873 2,230 
1928-29 <3 1,779 2,306 1,765 1,342 1,759 2,059 


(a) Excluding gold. 


§ 14, External Trade of Australia and other Countries. 


1. Essentials of Comparisons.—Direct comparisons of the external trade of any 
two countries are possible only when the general conditions prevailing therein, and the 
system of record, are more or less identical. For example, in regard to the mere matter 
of record, it may be observed that in one country the value of imports may be the value 
at the port of shipment, while in another the cost of freight, insurance, and charges may 
be added thereto. Again, the values of imports and exports in the one may be declared 
by merchants, whereas in the other they may be the official prices fixed from time to time 
by a commission constituted for the purpose. In later years, moreover, a very substantial 
difference in the value of imports would arise from the different methods of converting 
the moneys of foreign countries, i.e., from the application of current rates of exchange 
or of the mint par. Lastly, the figures relating to the external trade of any country are 
also affected in varying degree by the extent to which they include transit or re-export 
trade. Including bullion and specie, the transit trade of Belgium, for example, repre- 
sented, prior to the war, approximately 40 per cent. of the gross trade recorded ; of 
Switzerland, 45 per cent.; of France, 20 per cent.; and of the United Kingdom, 15 
per cent.; whereas in Australia the same element represents, normally, about 4 per 
cent., and in New Zealand even less. 


2. “Special Trade ’’ of Various Countries.—Special trade may be defined according 
to the interpretation of the British Board of Trade, as (a) imports entered for consumption 


in the country (as distinguished from imports for transhipment or re-export) and (b) 
exports of domestic products. 


In the following table the figures relate as nearly as possible to imports entered for 
consumption in the various countries specified, and to exports of their domestic products. 
It is to be noted, however, that these figures do not invariably denote the same thing 
throughout, since, in the United Kingdom and other manufacturing countries, raw or 
partly manufactured materials are imported as for home consumption, and, after under- 
going some process of manufacture or further modification, are re-exported as domestic 
production. Nevertheless, a comparison of this character reveals approximately the 
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extent of the external trade which otherwise would not be manifest. The figures relating 


to foreign countries have been extracted from the League of Nations Memorandum on 
International Trade and Balance of Payments. 


IMPORTS FOR HOME CONSUMPTION, AND EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS 
(MERCHANDISE ONLY), VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1928. 


Trade. Trade per Inhabitant. 
Country. 
Imports. Exports. Total. Imports. Exports. Total. 
| 
£1,000 £1,000 £1,000 6 eid. Wik. Beadle Seeds de 
Australia(a) “3 139,389 137,866 277,255 | 21 19 11 | 2115 2/4315 1 
United Kingdom 1,080,206 725,773 | 1,805,979 | 23 18 6|1518 2) 3911 8 
Canada. a 260,618 293,402 554,020, ),26-19 484.30 7 7) 57. 7°3 
New Zealand .. 43,918 54,020 97,938)|030: Gre9nes7 “5% 0.) GTeVieS 
Union of South 
Africa (6) Sc 74,433 92,783 TOFQIGS OO- 8d OTe VSaa7e | 2E- LOE 0 
United States of | 
America Be 840,618 | 1,037,113 | 1,877,731 7 OM OW S 1210s ThW2086 
Argentine Republic} 180,412 203,505 383,917 NlG 28. Lb 19 29°95)" 36" Ted 
Belgium be 182,825 172,990 355,815 | 22 17 4|}21 12 9} 4410 1 
Denmark a4 89,484 | 84,948 174,432 | 26 1 1)|2414 8| 5015 9 
France.. Me 431,959 415,051 847,010 | 10 10 7) 10 2 4/] 20 12 11 
Germany ar 688,454 572,577 | 1,261,031 | 10 16 6 9 0 0); 1916 6 
Ttaly .. os 238,969 157,526 396,495 rs eel Mie’ a Lies 914 5 
Japan .. Ae 204,124 182,680 CCH a SK Sl ec Me 3 gam! oti BY Qe 2 Loyd Fea 
Norway i. 55,051 36,917 91,968 | 19 14 11|13 4 9| 3219 8 
Sweden ee te 94,433 87,010 181,443 | 1510 3) 14 510) 2916 1 
Switzerland iy 105,361 83,918 189:279, 26 8° 67) 21 *O7L0"" 47" 94 


(a) Year ended 30th June, 1929. (b) Including Bullion and Specie. 


§ 15. Trade of the United Kingdom with Australia compared with 
that of Competing Countries. 


1. Proportion of Trade from United Kingdom and Competing Countries.—The 
failure of the United Kingdom to maintain the position formerly held in the import trade 
of Australia has been a matter of more than ordinary interest for some years. Since 
1908 a permanent resident Commissioner appointed by the British Board of Trade has 
been established in Australia for the purpose of advising manufacturers and merchants 
in the United Kingdom with regard to Australian trade affairs. From the 8th August, 
1907, the Commonwealth Customs Tariffs have provided preferential rates of Customs 
Duties on certain goods the produce or manufacture of the United Kingdom, with the 
object of assisting the British manufacturer to retain or improve his position in this 
market. The main provisions in these Acts relating to preference are dealt with on a 
previous page in this Chapter. 

In an investigation into the relative position, as compared with other countries, 
occupied by the United Kingdom in the import trade of Australia, the comparison must, 
of course, be restricted to those classes of goods which are produced or manufactured 
_ in the United Kingdom. The imports to Australia include many commodities, such as 
tea, rice, raw coffee, unmanufactured tobacco, petroleum products, copra, timber, 
ete., which the United Kingdom could not supply. These items, in addition to others 
not available from that country, have, therefore, been omitted from the computation 
hereunder. 
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The imports into Australia have been classified under nine headings, and the trade 
of the United Kingdom therein is compared with that of France, Germany, Japan, and 
the United States. These countries have been selected as the principal competitors 
with the United Kingdom for the trade of Australia under the specified headings. 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—PRODUCTS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1913 AND 
1925-26 TO 1928-29. 


Nature of Imports. Year. Pet a France. | Germany.| Japan. ae rei ciate 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

ie a 801,025 5,098 = porn 289,229 : 947,697 

, | | 1925-26 | 470,4 60 1,408 5,294 | 564,388 ,473,756 

Foodstuffs of animal J 994-97 | 519,771 5,423 3/239 63,233 | 653.399 | 3,099,388 

origin 1927-28 543,121 5 551 2,602 63,836 419,528 | 2,866,708 

1928-29 | 563,780 4,670 2,619 | 101,843 | 488,882 | 2,367,393 

ps Se 1,327,561 545,304 143,426 1639 2,805 | 1,947,248 

. 1925-26 | 1,940,827 128 8,997 0 66 | 2,297,788 

SAP = and /{ 1926-27 | 1,444,151 | 205,596 8.584 16 3 | 1/315,612 

alcoholic liquors 1927-28 | 1,427,503 | 178,672 9,115 35 85 | 1,767,497 

1928-29 | 1,548,720 | 189,731 7,649 69 67 | 1,876,944 


1913 .. |12.254,561 | 961,025 | 1,712,395 | 475,973 | 623,542 | 19,935,750 
1925-26 |23,326,529 | 2,016,927 | 678,253 | 3,358,478 | 2,135,120 | 39,055,392 
1928-27 |23,507,668 | 2,819,357 | 1,214,844 | 4,022,647 | 2,507,897 | 42,416,966 
1927-28 |21,668,829 | 2.274,573 | 1,344,316 | 3,286,503 | 2,430,423 | 38,488,491 


Apparel, _ textiles, 
and manufactured 


fibres 
1928-29 |18,947,016 | 2,144,072 | 1,194,409 | 3,620,535 | 2,727,318 | 36,710,916 
1913 .. {13,905,483 217,148 | 2,380,152 7,657 | 8,817,705 | 21.670,212 
Metals, metal | | 1925-26 |24,087,735 416,369 713,815 82,787 |16,675,170 | 45,498,649 
manufactures and 1926-27 |25,543,644 442,932 | 1,259,743 27,762 |20,171,028 | 51,282,059 


1927-28 |23,580,677 252,298 | 1,301,313 19,932 |15,235,464 | 42,801,886 
1928-29 |20,593,894 151,183 | 1,418,883 26,218 |16,472,338 | 42,987,483 


1913 .. | 1,789,577 | 21,980 | 266,483] 10,656] 403,679 | 3,1: 

1925-26 | 4,909,573 | 124,620 | 130,789 | 20,127 | 680,315 7126 461 
1926-27 | 5,035,992 | 161,928 | 197,501 | 20,010 | 714,200 | 7/936,028 
1927-28 | 4,735,665 | 203,940 | 225,769 | 17.220 | 679,462 | 7'873,998 
1928-29 | 4,689,952 | 156,192 | 221,447| 20,457 | 744,437 | 7,778,529 


1913 .. | 521,290 | 88,070 | 263,688 | 19,307 | 138,217 
Jewellery,  time- || 1925-26 | 944,715 | 123,911 | 364,426 | 111,415 | 248,178 27467408 


pieces, and fancy | Bera 913,971 115,002 393,943 114,259 309,317 | 2,849,587 


machinery 


Paper and stationery 


goods 1927-28 | 781,800 | 100,686 | 393,619 | 99,773 | 247,725 | 2/621411 
1928-29 | 745,533 | 103,615 | 430,623 | 101,251 | 234;998| 21658,148 


1918 .. | 650,188 | 40,245 | 453,188 | 21,4983] 62,887 | 1,563 

1925-26 | 1,423,191 | 21,997 | 107,953 | 156,026 | 210,396 2'456'081 
1926-27 | 1,522°386 43,534 | 147/281 | 155,286 | 221/180 | 27610'987 
1927-28 | 1432079 | 25,483} 173,246 | 126.508 | 172.230 | 2'499’a09 
1928-29 | 1.400,213 | 34,721 | 192,494 | 148,560} 170,096 | 2.455.467 


1913 .. | 1,020,647 | 245,426 | 304,179 | 139,178] 210 

1925-26 | 1,907;766 | 254,448 | 133,748 | 52,690 778030 reser 
1926-27 | 2:092’224 | 289,227] 231,468 | 47.662 | 1,000,132 | 5'027'176 
1927-28 | 2'0047417 | 268.284 | 236/200 | 44,795 | “940’809 | 4811212 
1928-29 | 1,888,485 | 327,529| 281,381 | 55,452 | 933,344 | 6,213/338 


1913 .. | 485,216 | 68,686 | 347,045 688 | 433,83 

1925-26 | 1,071,315 | 199,167 57,649 4,276 1,782/914 ett 
1926-27 | 1,126'592 | 212/953 | 78,178 7,945 | 1,383,284 | 5593°757 
1927-28 | °707:437 | 151,734 | 89,391 3,569 | 938.476 | 4.157.292 
1928-29 | 658,855 | 124,684] 98,736 1,835 | 633,750 | 2,943,661 


1913 .. {32,155,498 | 1,989,017 | 5,882,627 | 683,629 | 5,982,659 

1925-26 |60,142,142 | 3,354,168 | 2,199,038 | 3,771,118 [23,074,081 nit eet ont 
1926-27 |61,706,969 | 4,295,952 | 3,534,831 | 4,458,824 |26,960.440 |122'631,560 
1927-28 |56,881,528 | 3,461,221 | 3.775.571 | 3.662.171 |21:064.292 |107'811'317 
1928-29 |50,936,448 | 3,236,397 | 3,848,241 | 4,076,220 |22/405,230 |104,991,829 


Earthenware, 
cements, glass, etc. 


Drugs, chemicals, 
and fertilizers 


Rubber and leather 
and manufactures 
thereof and sub- 
stitutes therefor 


Total above-men- 
tioned imports 


1925-26 |65,824,179 2;821.789 | 4,372,083 |37,233,48 

1926-27 |67,786,167 | 4,767,123 4,359,513 | 5,183,470 41304 016 rete 
1927-28 |62,676,412 | 3,876,897 | 4,621,419 | 4.282.614 [35,005,221 |146,036,540 
1928-29 |57,012,018 | 3,700,279 | 4,545,501 | 4,707,299 |85,307,841 |143281.449 


TS I UE ES a ta nee 


Total imports (less 


1913 .. |40,948,803 | 2,222 
4 se 7ahiake 7,029,325 950,300 |10,907,512 | 78,196,109 
bullion and specie) 
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AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS.—PRODUCTS OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES.—PERCENTAGES, 
1913 AND 1925-26 TO 1928-29. 
United U.S. of All 
Nature of Imports. Year. Kingdom. France. | Germany.| Japan. FATGHCae LUOuntHeE: 
tos 5. | 31.77 0.33 12.74 0.74 30 .52 100 
: 25— ; 0.06 1.43 22,82 100 
Rpeasints of animal |! 4926-97 | 16.77 0.17 0.11 2.04 21.08 100 
ig 1927-28 | 18.95 0.19 0.09 2.23 14.63 100 
1928-29 | 23.81 0.20 0.11 4.30 20.65 100 
(1913 5. 63.04 17.64 7.37 0.09 0.14 100 
é Z 84. 8. 0. 0.00 0.00 100 
Spirituous snore [4 1926-27 | 79.55 | 11.32 0.47 0.00 0.00 100 
co q 1927-28 | 80.76 10.11 0.52 0.00 0.00 100 
1928-29 | 82.51 40.11 0.40 0.00 0.00 100 
1913 .. | 61.48 4.82 8.59 2.39 3.13 100 
Apparel, textiles, || 1925-26 | 59.88 5.16 1.74 8.60 5.47 100 
‘and manufac- |4 1926-27 | 55.42 6.65 2.87 9.48 5.91 100 
tured fibres 1927-28 | 56.30 5.91 3.49 8.54 6.31 100 
1928-29 | 51.61 5.84 3.25 9.86 7143 100 
1913 .. | 64.17 1.00 10.98 0.04 17.62 100 
Metals, metal manu- || 1925-26 | 52.94 0.92 1.57 0.07 36.65 100 
factures, and ma- 1926-27 49.82 0.86 2,46 0.05 39.33 100 
chinery 1927-28 | 55.09 0.59 3.04 0.05 35.60 100 
1928-29'| 47.90 0.35 3.30 0.06 38.32 100 
#913... | 57.41 0.70 8.50 0.34 12.88 100 
1925-26 | 68.89 1.75 1.84 0.28 9.55 100 
Paper and stationery | 1926-27 63.46 2.04 2.49 0.25 9.00 100 
1927-28 | 60.14 2.59 2.87 0.22 8.63 100 
1928-29 | 60.29 2.01 2.84 0.26 9.57 100 
1913 .. | 36.14 6.11 18.28 1.34 9.58 100 
Jewellery,  time- || 1925-26 | 34.40 4.51 13.26 4.06 9.04 100 
pieces, and fancy |4 1926-27 32.07 4.04 13.82 4.01 10.86 100 
goods 1927-28 | 29.82 3.84 15.02 3.81 9.45 100 
1928-29 | 28.05 3.90 16.20 3.80 8.84 100 
1913 .. | 41.52 2.57 28.94 1.37 4.02 106 
1925-26 | 57.95 0.90 4.40 6.35 8.57 100 
Earthenware, 1926-27 | 58.31 1.67 5.64 5.95 8.47 100 
cements, glass, ete. |) 3997-93 | 59.11 1.05 7.15 5.22 711 100 
1928-29 | 57.02 1.41 7.84 6.05 6.93 100 
1913 .. | 37.49 9.02 11.18 5.11 Rae 100 
4925-26 | 44.20 5.89 3.14 122 ‘08 
Drugs, chemicals, |) j99¢-97 | 41.63 5.75 4.60 0.95 19.90 100 
and fertilizers 1927-28 | 41.66 5.58 4.91 0.93 19.56 100 
1928-29 | 36,22 6.28 5.40 1.06 17.90 100 
3913 .. | 28.26 4.00 20.21 0.04 25.27 100 
Rubber and leather | | 4995-96a| 18.71 3.48 1.01 0.07 31.12 100 
and manufactures |) 1996-274] 20.14 3.81 1.40 0.14 24.73 100 
thereof, and sub- || 4997-28a| 17.02 3.65 2.15 0.09 22.57 100 
stitutes therefor 1928-294| 18,98 4,24 3.35 0.06 | 21.53 100 
1913 .. | 58.38 3.61 10.68 1.24 10.86 100 
1925-26 | 53.84 3.00 1.97 3.38 20 .68 100 
Total _above-men- |) 199¢-97 | 50.32 3.50 2788 3.64 21.99 100 
tioned articles 1927-28 | 52.76 3.21 3.50 3.40 19.54 100 
1928-29 | 58.48 3. 4.04 4,28 23.52 100 
1913 .. | 52.87 2.84 8.99 1.22 13.95 100 
1925-26 | 43.53 2.49 1.87 2.89 24.62 100 
Total imports (less |; j996-27 | 41.30 2.90 2.66 3.16 | 25.22 100 
bullion and specie) |) 4997-28 42.66 2.64 3.15 2.91 23.82 100 
1928-29 | 39.79 2.58 3.17 3.29 24,64 100 


(a) The proportion of crude rubber in this group was large in this year. 


The total value of the commodities included in the competitive classes increased 
from £55,082,613 during 1913 to £104,991,829 during 1928-29. The principal classes of 
goods in the latter year were—(a) metals, metal manufactures and machinery, £42,987,433 ; 
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and (b) apparal, attire, and manufactured fibres, £36,710,916. The value of goods 
included in these two groups represented 76 per cent. of the total value of competitive 
.commodities during 1928-29. 

Of the total value of competitive goods the United Kingdom supplied 53.48 per 
cent, during 1928-29, as against 58.38 per cent. during 1913, and 61.15 per cent. in 
1922-23. In four of the nine competitive groups of imports, the proportion supplied 
by the United Kingdom increased during 1928-29 as compared with the previous year. 
The groups which showed reduced proportions were—apparel, textiles and manufactured 
fibres, metals, metal manufactures and machinery, earthenware, cements, glass, etc., 
jewellery, time-pieces and fancy goods, etc., and drugs, chemicals and fertilizers. The 
United Kingdom supplied Australia during 1928-29 with 82.51 per cent. of the total 
oversea purchases of spirituous and alcoholic liquors; 51.61 per cent. of apparel and 
attire ; 60.29 per cent. of paper and stationery ; 57.02 per cent. of earthenware, glassware, 
etc.; and 47.90 per cent. of metal manufactures and machinery. 

The share of Japan in the competitive trade increased from 1.24 per cent. in 1913 
to 4.28 per cent. in 1928-29. The most important classes of goods imported from Japan 
are as follows :—Apparel and textiles, earthenware, glass and glassware, brushware, and 
fancy goods. 

The position of the United States of America in this competitive trade has improved 
from 10.86 per cent. in 1913 to 23.52 in 1928-29, the latter percentage being a consider- 
able increase on that for the preceding year. In the latest pre-war year (1913) the value 
of goods from the United States in the “competitive” groups was £5,982,659, whereas 
in 1928-29 it was £22,405,230. The following are the principal groups of commodities 
in which United States sales to Australia during 1928-29 were greater than those of 
1913 :—Apparel and textiles, manufactured metals and machinery (including motor 
cars, chassis, etc.), paper and stationery, and drugs, chemicals, and fertilizers. 

The position of France declined from 3.61 per cent. in 1913 to 3.40 per cent. in 
1928-29. The proportion supplied by France has, however, not varied greatly, as the 
imports during the five years under review have represented rather more than 3 per cent. 
of the competitive trade. Apparel and textiles are the most important imports from 
France. 

The proportion of the imports supplied by Germany in 1913 was 10.68 per cent. as 
compared with 58.38 per cent. from the United Kingdom ; 3.61 per cent. from France ; 
1.24 per cent. from Japan ; and 10.86 per cent. from the United States. From 1914-15 
to 1921-22 imports from Germany were on a very small scale, but have increased steadily 
since the latter year. The percentage of the imports for 1928-29 was 4.04 per cent. as 
compared with 0.86 per cent. in 1923-24. The principal classes of imports from Germany 
were manufactured metals and machinery, and apparel and textiles. 

Although the percentages for the total value of competitive goods increased in the 
year 1928-29 for all countries under consideration, yet on comparing the percentages 
of total imports from each country during 1927-28 and 1928-29 it will be noticed that 
the proportions supplied by the United Kingdom and France decreased, while those from 
Germany, Japan and the United States of America increased. 


§ 16. Commonwealth Trade Representation in Overseas Countries. 


The Commonwealth is represented in the United Kingdom b i issi 
c gdom by the High Commission: 
for Australia (Maj.-Gen. Hon. Sir G. de L. Ryrie, K.C.M.G., C.B.AVeD2), with Peaddeuadeeel 
at; Australia House, London. Oversea trade matters affecting Australia come within 
the scope of the duties attaching to the office of High Commissioner. 
The Commonwealth has a Trade Representative in France, with head 
. . : : uarte 
Paris. This official is attached to the High Commissioner’s office, otvion: 7 ae 
ra The first Barak of a Commissioner for Australia in the United States of 
erica was made in 1918, and oversea trade matters co ithi 
duties attaching to that office. simone ss 5 
Early in 1921 a Commonwealth Trade Commissioner was appoi i i i 
; Ppointed in China, with 
offices at Shanghai and Hong Kong. This office was terminated in 1923. In 1922 an 
Australian Trade Representative in the East was appointed, with headquarters at 
Singapore, but the appointment was terminated in March, 1925, 
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In April, 1929, a Commercial Representative for Australia was appointed in the 
Dominion of Canada. The functions of such office are to develop the sales of Australian 


products to Canada and generally to represent Australia in a commercial capacity in that 
Dominion. 


§ 17. Value of Imports compared with Duty Paid. 


In the following table the imports into Australia during the year 1928-29 are 
grouped according to the purposes for which they were imported, and a comparison is 
made between the value of imports and the amount of duty paid on goods cleared in 
each group. Although the duty is payable on the goods cleared and not on the goods 
imported, the difference between the total imports and clearances is not sufficiently 
large to affect appreciably the computation of the percentage of duty paid on each 
group. 


IMPORTS INTO AUSTRALIA AND DUTY PAID, 1928-29. 


Dutiable. Free. Total. 
| Duty paid. Duty paid. 
Group. = Set pe i ees Se 
Value of Value of Value of 
Imports. Equiva-| Imports. | Imports. Equiva- 
Amount. | lent ad Amount, | lent ad 
valorem. valorem. 
£ & % £ Ae & % 
Raw Material for use in 
Manufacture— 
(a) Unmanufactured 
tobacco AS 1,905,194 | 2,020,314 | 106.04 1,905,194 | 2,020,314 | 106.04 


(b) Undressed timber | 3,242,772 | 960,428 | 29.62 38,400 | 3,281,172 | 960,428 | 29.27 


(c) Other .. ie 2,025,586 72,090 3.56 | 6,691,271 | 8,716,857 72,090 0,83 
Goods for immediate 
consumption .. |103,550,073 |24,988,061 | 24.13 |18,882,329 117,482,402 |24,988,061 | 21,27 
Machine Plant and 
repeeneats .. | 10,007,698 | 2,366,841 23.65 164,870 | 10,172,568 2,366,841 23.26 
Other ain ois 903,180 10,642 he ys 870,076 1,773,256 10,642 0.60 
Total .. {121,634,508 |30,418,376 | 25.01 \21,646,946 143,281,449 |30,418,376 21.23 
Bullion and Specie .. ae rh Sa 366,432 366,432 
Grand Total .. |121,634,503 30,418,376 es 22,013,378 |143,647,881 30,418,376 . 


§ 18. Interstate Trade. 


With the exception of Western Australia and Tasmania, arrangements for collecting 
and compiling complete statistics of interstate trade are not in force in the several 
States of the Commonwealth. At the Conference of Statisticians held in January, 1928, 
it was resolved that efforts be made to collect data concerning the interstate movement 
of certain principal commodities. Many difficulties are associated. with the recording 
of interstate trade in Australia, as the commodities are conveyed either by sea, railway, 


road or river. 


The following tables, although incomplete in several respects, show the interstate 
movement of certain commodities for the years ended 30th June, 1928 and 1929. 
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INTERSTATE TRADE.—IMPORTS INTO EACH STATE FROM THE OTHER STATES OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH, 1927-28 AND 1928-29. 


Item. 


Wheat 
Flour 
Oats 
Butter 
Cheese 
Wool 
Horses 
Cattle 
Sheep 


Fruits— 
Fresh 


Dried 
Coa) 


Year. 


1927-28 
1928-29 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1927-28 
1928-29 


1927-28 
1928-29 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1927-28) 
1928-29 


Unit of | 
Quantity. 


New South 
Wales. 


| 

cental | 52,861 
65,011 
153,574 
164,886 
140,664 
| 176,396 
47,215 
47,423 
8,476,452 
2,906,920 
9,765,684 
9,836,964 
10,910 
11,779 
379,055 
218,866 
1,628,941 
1,283,591 


2,582,929 cases 

8,173,943 
179,638 
143,476 


| 
oe | 

| ” 
| 


Victoria, 


634,794 
1,102,774 
187,040 
225,568 
141,770 


69,805,120 
71,677,760 

(a) 

(a) 
119,653 
105,979 
2,074,462 
2,260,837 


481,286 ctls. 
720,541, 
1,648,640 
1,854,720 
1,180,844 

861,799 


. 


Queensland. 


(a) 
(a) 
(d) 2,643 
(a 


) 
(4) 


ws 4 
(b) 2,222,066/20,033,738 
(6) 2,638,984) 17,896,577 


(c) 8,086 
(c) 26,838 
(c) 42.107 
(c) 56,759 

(c) 989,327 
(c) 723,635 


(a) 
(e) 251,300 bhls. 


a) 

(d) 115,020 
() 
(a) 


) 7,370 
(d) 51,892} 10,125 
(a ‘a 


South 
Australia. 


126,806 
100,532 


,510 


788 

418 
43,205 
54,986 
296,451 
321,553 


a 
858,333 
542,653 


Western 
Anstealia’ Tasmania. 
144 467,641 
134 420,217 
22 101,001 
1,042 121,072 
77 12,191 
839 19,208 
54,590 7,388 
59,741 4,978 
1,592,344 94,304 
1,949,659 131,264 
952,309 3,113,856 
151,836 1,525,992 
2,555 354 
2,386 410 
11,030 85 
13,823 28 
63,362 33,760 
34,742 24,134 
419 cntls.|106,705 cases 
618, 1122066 ,, 
904,996 1,292,278 
990,607 1,392,818 
47,801 81,447 
59,209 67,615 


(a) Not available. 
South Australia 


(0) Imports from New South Wales. 
(zd) Imports from Tasmania. 


(c) Imports from New South Wales and 
(e) Imports from Western Australia and Tasmania. 


INTERSTATE TRADE.—EXPORTS FROM EACH STATE TO THE OTHER STATES OF 
THE COMMONWEALTH, 1927-28 AND 1928-29. 


Unit of | New South . F South Western | 
Item. | Year. Quantity.) Wales. Victoria. | Queensland, Australia,, Australia, | Tasmania. 
1927-28] cental 1,328,548 252,986 (a) 1,366 6,499 
Wheat 4 l1928-29| _,, 1,625,082 397,376 (a) 338,887 36 oe 
Flour 1927-28 . 711,827 266,851 (a) 100,531 219 78,646 
1928-29} 1,013,465] 299.130 (a) 112874 247 81.245 
a 1927-28, 13,786 137,580 (a) 878,371 15,887 296,165 
1928-99] > 27640 225,389 (a) 1,049,619 22 177,522 
Butter J |1927-28| owt. 55,491 65,200 30,447] * 18,022 5 19,597 
1928-29} ,, 44,874 51,200 55,228 6,341 6 29/115 
Cheese J |1927-28| Ib. 2688 (a) 2,850,417 4,510 14,187 429,968 
1928-29}, 54,796 (a) 2.956,951| 732400 5,397 469.504 
acl 1927-28) °° 65,535,599 24,364,480 (6) 3,682,126 17,896,577, 952'309 2,491,970 
1928-29 ; 78,439,873) 16,571,520] (b) 2,253,992 12/283,923| 845/603 1,929,950 
Horses |1927-28| No. 9,323 (a) (b) 9;806 3,745 10 "86. 
1928-29) ,, 27,049 (a) (b) 11367 3,344 42 102 
Cattle 1927-28, 7° 129,651 46,621 (0) 339,010 7,404. 3,145 8,367 
1928-29] 152,218 44,178 (6) 186,477|- 4,025 3,112 5,862 
ans 1927-28] 8,617,913} 1,525,359 ) 593,639| 310,667 3,004 3,405 
1928-29, 5, 8,072,405] 834/570 (6) 532,247] 119°647 108 3361 
Fruits— 
1927-28, .._—_| 500,642 cases| 21,653 tons! 1,458,079 bhis.| (a) |o2.6 
Fresh }|1928-99| <. | 730/036 ,882 ,, | 1,732,044 ,, ie 67442 sare Vaerase pee 
Drieg J |1927-28| Ib. 10,024) 9,253,440 (a) (a 918,242!" “g70 S45 
1928-29), 8,484) 12'414,080 (a (a 1,055,548 915,930 
sa 1927-28) ton 2,268,048 1,140 (a 542,653 prt 
1928-29] ,, (a) 796 (a 85,466 = 376. 


TS tia os aT EE ae 


Efforts are being made to collect informatio 
particulars were not available in the above tables { 
also with respect to the interstate trade in other im 


(a) Not available. 


(6) Exports to New South Wales and South Australia, 


n concerning those items for which 
or some States, and to obtain data 
portant commodities. 
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CHAPTER Vii. 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 
A. SHIPPING. 


§ 1. System of Record. 


So far as oversea vessels are concerned the system of record treats Australia as a 
unit, and counts, therefore, only one entry and one clearance for each voyage, without 
regard to the number of States visited. 


On the arrival at, or departure from, a port in Australia, whether from or for an 
oversea country or from another port in Australia, the master or agent must ‘ enter” 
the vessel with the Customs authorities at the port, and supply certain prescribed infor- 
mation in regard to the ship, passengers, and cargo. At the end of each month the 
information so obtained is entered on forms which are forwarded to the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics. These forms, which collectively provide a complete- 
record of the movements of every vessel in Australian waters, furnish the material for 
the compilation of the Shipping and Migration Returns. The arrangement referred to 
has been in operation since the Ist July, 1924. 


From the Ist July, 1914, the statistical year for the record of Trade and Shipping 
of Australia was altered from the calendar year to the fiscal year ending 30th 
June. 


In all instances the tonnage quoted is net tonnage. 


§ 2. Oversea Shipping. 


1. Total Movement.—The following table gives the number and tonnage of oversea 
steam and sailing vessels entering Australian ports during the years 1924-25 to 


1928-29 :— 


TOTAL OVERSEA SHIPPING, ENTERED.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Steam. Sailing. Total. 
Year. —- - 
Vessels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vessels. | Tons. 

| 
1924-25 ous nel 000 5,535,871 51 60,529 | 1,726 | 5,596,400 
1925-26 mes ey 1,537 5,245,222 46 58,583 1,583 | 5,303,805 
1926-27 e see ae sts) 5,512,840 26 46,030 | 1,624 5,558,870 
1927-28 ss sap 1,544 5,373,485 33 45,560 | 1,577 5,419,045 
1928-29 ae .. | 1,664 | 5,521,725 18 29,858 | 1,582 5,551,583 


The average tonnage of vessels entered has risen from 3,242 tons per vessel in 1924-25 
to 3,509 tons in 1928-29. 


Particulars regarding the total oversea movement of shipping for each year from 
1822 to 1920-21 will be found in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 507. 
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2. Shipping Communication with various Countries—In view of the defects in 


records purporting to show vessels and tonnage for particular countries (as pointed out 
on p. 265 of Official Year Book No. 17) it has been decided to restrict the statistics relating 
to the direction of shipping to and from Australia to the following tables in which countries 
situated on the main trade routes have been grouped. 
geographical divisions to some extent avoids the limitations referred to, except in 
the case of Africa owing to its geographical situation as a place of call for vessels 


proceeding to or from other ports. 


The grouping into larger 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—DIRECTION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Cargo 
Countries. pind, | 1924-26. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
allast. 
TONNAGE ENTERED. 
. . | 
Wal fagetom ond Bormony cp, | ruzgze | naypaes | aneze | engas | apie 
Ney Zan Baie | Sess | tee | aktae | aaa | aes 
allas 3.7 56,008 : 170,086 | 147,819 
Asiatic Countries and Islands in / Cargo 1,002,634 | 1,090,062 | 1,217,572 | 1,187,969 | 1,372,717 
the Pacific .. ® Ballast | “390,300 | °210;196 | ’288,287 | °190’883 | °353’350 
ates | RRR | Ba | ea | Ss | age 
| Ballas 5, i 558 His 5,80 
f *s | Cargo | 1,138,091 | 1,283,073 | 1,853;526 | 1,366,499 | 1,254/911 
prona Sat Colizal Aoricn Ballast é 17,285 ( hing i 27,228 | "6,566 | ” 11;4 
= | Cargo ‘ “375 15840 10739 5,920 
Sha msg ten | Ballast | 25,784 | 20,584) esa} sal 
Cargo | 4,437,908 | 4,729,084 | 4,898,869 | 4,992,965 | 4,927,564 
| Ballast | 1,158,497 | 574,721 | °660,001 | "426,080 | °624/019 
| 
Total | 5,596,400 | 5,303,805 | 5,558,870 | 5,419,045 | 5,551,583 
TONNAGE CLEARED. 
United | Kingdom and European Cargo 2,786,002 2,844,201 2,543,962 2,416,656 | 2,313,817 
, > . . 
New Zalaot «» os 4 Salt | hSae | SBPeHS | RTE) egizng| sien 
Asiatic Countries and Islands inf'| Cargo | 1,033,553 | 1,120/019 | 1,181°485 Lior eee 1 300'et 
the Pacific .. 3 Ballast 224,522 | 273,054 | “298/862 | "453,271 | °444’169 
Africa Fetes Ballast | 14/020 | a’aig |- '4or300 | 159,288 | 122,065 
. Co ’ ; ’ > 672 
Nora ont amence —{] S| MENG | aE | ESE | ttre | suena 
4 i : : 64,290 
South America. ze Cargo 64,433 | 58,090 74,531 281643 29,356 
Ballast 3,583 3,840 6,309 3/597 <- 
Cargo | 5,235,786 | 4,847,264 | 5,028,051 | 4,784,979 | 4,907,961 
Ballast | 368,333 | 517,620 | °577,049 | "721,274 °638'320 
ee 
Total .. rg ea 5,604,119 | 5,364,884 | 5,605,100 | 5,506,253 5,545,581 


3. Nationality of Oversea Shipping.—(i) General. 
visiting Australia is of British nationality, 
tonnage, 73.39 percent., was the lowest 


percentage was 69.69 per cent. 


The greater part of the shipping 
though in 1927-28 the proportion of British 
recorded since 1920-21, in which year the- 


/ 


| 
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Particulars of the nationality of oversea shipping for the last five years are given 


in the following table :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—NATIONALITY OF VESSELS ENTERED, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Tonnage. 
Nationality. ; 
1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
| 
BritisH— | : 
Australian ie .. | 424,634 381,178 405,968 395,680 206,188 
United Kingdom . | 8,209,865 | 2,967,317 3,097,888 | 3,011,435 | 3,286,445 
Canadian F 70,165 68,091 | 86,701 72,079 77,907 
New Zealand 488,481 492,255 458,716 403,176 415,517 
Other British . 62,772 76,226 102,201 94,863 120,580 
.Cargo.. 3,418,124 | 3,549,627 | 3,704,196 | 3,637,889 | 3,703,435 
Ballast | 837,793 435,440 | 447,278 339,344 403,202 
Total British 4,255,917 | 3,985,067 | 4,151,474 | 3,977,233 | 4,106,637 
Per cent. on total 76.05 75.14 74.68 72.00 73.97 
ForErEIGN— : | | 
Danish | 43,311 85,152 | 61,376 | 61,311 34,016 
Dutch | 162,385 124,824 115,363 130,500 147,843 
French $3 104,312 109,417 99,832 97,596 118,842 
German com 81,213 76,650 140,810 157,381 137,766 
Italian 115,931 62,046 61,583 76,921 54,716 
Japanese 297.657 246,193 210,486 168,323 286,607 
Norwegian 219,258 264,037 | 302,958 284.036 255,270 
Swedish : 86,704 96,625 | 111,920 | 106,159 92,397 
United States . 186,089 205,391 231,468 | 341,263 289,228 
Other Foreign .. 43,623 48,403 71,600 18,322 28,261 
Cargo.. 1,019,779 | 1,179,457 | 1,194,673 | 1,355,076 1,224,129 
Ballast 320,704 139,281 212,723 86,736 220,817 
Total Foreign 1,340,483 | 1,318,738 | 1,407,396 | 1,441,812 | 1,444,946 
Per cent. on total 23.95 24.86 25.32 26.61 26.03 
Cargo.. .. | 4,437,903 | 4,729,084 | 4,898,869 | 4,992,965 | 4,927,564 
Per cent. on total 79.30 89.16 88.13 92.14 89.76 
Ballast ve) | dlos,407 574,721 660,001 426,080 624,019 
Per cent. on total 20.70 10.84 11.87 7.86 11.24 
Grand Total | 5,596,400 | 5,303,805 | 5,558,870 6,419,045 | 5,551,583 
The Australian tonnage which entered Australia from overseas during the year 
1928-29 represented 3.71 per cent. of the total tonnage entered. This figure 


was less than the average for the quinquennium, which was 6.61 per cent., the 


decrease being due mainly to th 
Government to foreign or other Australian owners, and the sale e 


e disposal of vessels owned by the Commonwealth 
ffected in April, 


1928, of the five Bay liners and the freighters Fordsdale and Ferndale to the White 


Star Line. 


(ii) Proportion of British 
relative proportions of Britis 
are given in the next table. 


during the last five years 


indicate more accurately 


total tonnage. 


and Foreign with Cargo. (a) Tonnage of Vessels. The 
h and foreign tonnage which entered Australia with cargo 
These figures may be considered to 
the proportion of the actual carrying trade done than does the 
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OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—PERCENTAGE BRITISH AND FOREIGN - 
ENTERED WITH CARGO, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


NE oe 3 1 | 4 % 


Nationality. 1924-25 1925-26. / 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 

cee x I es: 
British *. Poel ee ee 75 .06 | 75.61 72.86 75.16 
Foreign 22.98 24.94 24.39. |--27.14 24.84 
Total 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 


During the period under review the average annual proportion of foreign tonnage 
entering with cargo was 24.90 per cent. 


(b) Tonnage of Cargo. In Transport and Communication Bulletin, No. 21 (p. 37) 
published by this Bureau, a statement is given of the tonnage of oversea cargo discharged 
and shipped during the year 1928-29 according to the nationalities of the vessels 
engaged in the carrying trade. 


While the tonnage of British vessels entering with cargo represented 75.16 per cent. 
of the total, the amount of cargo discharged from such vessels was 65.06 per cent. The 
foreign country which had the largest amount of shipping tonnage engaged with Australia 
during the year 1928-29 was United States of America, its vessels contributing 5.38 per 
cent. of the total tonnage entered with cargo and 6.74 per cent. of the total cargo dis- 
charged and 3.33 per cent. of the cargo shipped. 


(iii) Principal Foreign Countries Engaged. The following table shows the tonnage 
entered and cleared in connexion with the principal foreign countries engaged in the 
oversea carrying trade of Australia :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—FOREIGN TONNAGE, 1928-29. 
Nationality. 
Countries. United States. Norwegian. Japanese. German. 
Entered.| Cleared.) Entered.| Cleared. |Entered.| Cleared. | Entered.| Cleared. 
EUROPEAN CoUNTRIES— Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | * 
United Kingdom a ¥ 8,543 | 18,631 4,208 |... Ebi 
ermany . os 28.488 oe 70,91 
Norway 28,123 | 50,135 or 388 fay a 
Other European Countries 33,722 | 6,619 32,821 | 16,277 
ASIATIC COUNTRIES AND Is- 
- ee i eas Paomrio— ke 
etherlands East Indies ’ a 58,727 | 56,478 “ ai 9,556 | 10,54 
Japan : i 3,494] 2, 2,337 | 237,032 |194,468 | oa 
Straits Settlements | 4,960 a 7,799 os | 8,886 fe 
Other Asiatic Countries 24,909 | 38,063 | 14,400 18,480 | 12,759 | 79,969 
New Zealand . ae .. 4,555 3,481 9,666 1,221 = : s 
Other Pacific Taaide 12,667 | 28,660 | 17,287 | 11,967 5,026 ae ‘ 
AFRICAN COUNTRIES ws . 3,000 
NortH AMERICAN CoUN- : ° 
United Stat 254,785 | 222,716 | 6 
nite es8 9,946 | 30,944 
Canada 3 at me 13369 ie ee igi 3.057 
South rea eale Coun. 
FRIES = ey ° 1,869 3,389 
With Cargo 265,106 | 252,948 | 223,409 165,253 | 176,065 | 282,11 
In Ballast 24,122 | 28,547 | 81,861 | 78,681 | 110,542 5026 eas 0 SSE 
Total .. +. | 289,228 | 281,495 | 255,270 243,934 | 286,607 287,145 137,766 141,252 
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(iv) Nationality of Steam and Sailing Tonnage. A further analysis is appended 
distinguishing between steam and sailing vessels of British and foreign nationality which 
enftred Australia during the years 1924-25 to 1928-29. 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—NATIONALITY OF STEAM AND SAILING 
VESSELS ENTERED, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28, 1928-29. 
sant al ey 7 
Nationality o Per- Per- 5 Per- = 
Vessels. Ton: | Pet} ton | FOr | Ton- | Fer; Ton -| Gone-| Ton- | cont- 
nage. age. nage. age. nage. age. nage. age. nage. age. 
Steam— 
British .» |4,242,511 77 |3,972,307 76 |4,146,144 75 |3,972,733 74 |4,103,691 74 
Foreign .- {1,293,360 23 11,272,915 24 |1,366,696 25 |1,400,752 26 |1,418,034 26 


Total Steam .. |5,535,871 | 100 |5,245,222 | 100 (5,512,840 | 100 |5,373,485 | 100 )5,521,725 | 100 


Sailing— 
British - 13,406 22 12,760 22 5,330 2 4,500 10 2,946 10 
Foreign a5 47,123 78 45,823 78 40,700 88 41,060 90 26,912 90 


Total Sailing. . 60,529 | 100 58,583 | 100 46,030 | 100 45,560 | 100 29,858 | 100 


Steam and Sailing— : 
. (4,255,917 76 |3,985,067 75 |4,151,474 75 13,977,233 73 |4,106,637 74 


British 7 
Foreign .. 11,340,483 24 |1,318,738 25 |1,407,396 25 |1,441,812 27 |1,444,046 26 
Total .. {5,596,400 | 100 |5,303,805 | 100 5,558,870 | 100 |5,419,045 | 100 |5,551,583 100 


As would naturally be expected, there was a considerable decline in the figures for 
sailing tonnage during the period under review. 


4. Tonnage in Ballast.—(i) Total and Percentage by Nationality. The following 
table shows the tonnage according to nationality of oversea vessels which entered and 
cleared Australia in ballast during the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 :— 


OVERSEA SHIPPING, AUSTRALIA.—TONNAGE IN BALLAST, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| Entered. , Cleared. 
Year. ; - 

British. Foreign. | Total. British. | Yoreign. | Total. 

Totat ToNNAGE. 
1924-25 ale 837,793 320,704 | 1,158,497 164,972 203,361 368,333 
1925-26 ae 435,440 139,281 574,721 309,398 208,222 517,620 
1926-27 ee 447,278 212,723 660,001 | 415,806 161,243 577,049 
1927-28 ste 339,344 86,736 426,080 482,617 238,657 721,274 
1928-29 a 403,202 220,817 | 624,019 481,796 | 156,524 638,320 
1 | 
PERCENTAGE. 

1924-25 ate 19.68 23.92 20.70 4,4] 10,93 6,57 
1925-26 — 45 9.15 10. 56 10, 84 7. 63 3, 88 9 64 
1926-27 an 10, 77 15, 11 11, 87 10, 04 11, 03 10, 29 
1927-28 oi 8, 53 6,02 7, 86 11, 87 16, 57 13, 10 


1928-29 Ai 9. 82 15.28 | 11,24 11, 68 1.02) 11.51 
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(ii) Tonnage entered in Ballast—States. The tonnage which entered each State in 
ballast during 1928-29 was as follows :— 


OVERSEA TONNAGE IN BALLAST ENTERING STATES, 1928-29. 


State. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Ix. Ter. Total. 


| 
Tonnage .. 204,719 | 85,455 
Percentage on 
fotal 2%... 32°81 | 13 69 


| 17,960 


88,908 | 204,671 | 6,056 


\ 


| 16,250 | 624,019 
| 2°88 | 14°25| 32°80] 0°97 | 2°60 | 10000 


In normal times the large exports of coal from New South Wales afford special induce- 
ments to vessels in search of freights. The tonnage in ballast into New South Wales 
is mainly for coal cargo, into Victoria for wheat, into South Australia for wheat and ores 
and into Western Australia for timber and wheat. 


§ 3. Shipping of Ports. 


The total shipping tonnage—oversea, interstate, and coastwise—which entered 
the more important ports of Australia during the year 1928-29, together with similar 
information in regard to some of the ports of New Zealand for the year 1928 and of 
Great Britain for the year 1928, will be found in the next table :— 


SHIPPING OF PORTS, AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, AND THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Tonnage 
Entered. 


Port. gee Port. 

AUSTRALIA— ENGLAND AND WALES— 

Sydney 9,060,153 London ats win 

Melbourne 6,883,317 Liverpool (inc. Birkenhead); 

Adelaide 4,509,470 Southampton .. a 

Newcastle 3,714,670 Tyne Ports 

Brisbane 3,407,525 Cardiff ss 

Fremantle 3,387,758 Plymouth 

Townsville 1,068,551 Hull .. ai oe 

Kembla 834,739 Manchester (inc. Runcorn) 

Hobart 742,378 Swansea. : A 

Geelong 729,567 Sunderland af 

Pirie . 655,470 Bristol a3 sh 

Cairns 603,811 Newport ie a 

Albany 570,980 Middlesbrough 

Mackay 495,650 Blyth. . SE ae 

Burnie 368,735 Grimsby (inc. Immingham) 

Whyalla 366,434 Beaumaris (inc. Holyhead) 

Launceston... 360,336 Dover Je re 

Thursday Island 343,597 Falmouth ae 

Bowen re 328,451 

Bunbury a 302,619 

Rockhampton .. 297,915 || Scottanp— 

Devonport 277,639 Glasgow we mo 
NEw ZEALAND— Leith ae - 

Wellington 3,477,149 

Auckland 2,401,911 

Lyttelton 1,900,483 || Nortamrn IRELAND— 

Otago 993,298 Belfast oe 


27,741,734 
16,342,617 
12,112,339 
10,236,924 
8,754,975 
6,971,539 
5,813,903 
4,030,082 
3,735,244 
3,294,683 
3,305,286 
3,235,768 
3,167,509 
2,201,162 
2,124,926 
2,101,751 
1,824,956 
1,603,905 


6,053,733 
2,143,330 


5,220,175 


Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 21 gives more detailed information 
regarding the shipping entered at Australian ports. 
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§ 4, Vessels Built and Registered. 


1. Vessels Built.—The following table shows the number and tonnage of vessels 
built in Australia during each of the calendar years 1925 to 1929, so far as such information 
can be ascertained from the Shipping Registers of the various States. The Merchant 
Shipping Act, under which vessels are registered in Australia, does not, however, make 
it compulsory to register vessels under 15 tons burthen if engaged in river or coastal 
trade. Larger vessels are also exempt from registration if not engaged in trade. Yachts 
and small trading vessels may be, and frequently are, registered at the request of the 
owners. As the Shipping Registers are the source of information, it follows that the 
figures given below will be subject to additions in the future, inasmuch as vessels already 
built may be added to the register at some future date. 


VESSELS BUILT IN AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 


NUMBER. 
Steamers built of — oul Doha: 
Year. j Motor | Sailing. | Dredges, | Total. 
Wood. Tron. Steel. Sante | Total. | Vessels. | ete. 
| = 
el ee .: 6 | Rin Se) 1 30 
1926 ie 1 ar Ser aes | 1 9 at 10 
1927 ae oR by 1 % | 1 5 1 7 
1928 ne 1] ais ads et 1 12 Al 17 
1929 be as | ane ype 2 9 
TONNAGE. 
steamers. | Op,Moter | suiting. | predgee”ate, | Total 
Year. 
Gross. Net. Gross. | Net. | Gross. | Net. Gross. | Net. Gross. Net. 
| = 
1925 .. | 4,074 1,478 329 258 13 LS acts oe 4,416 | 1,749 
1926 oie 36 pai 144 91 ms sich eall eke ois 180 148 
1927 At 6 5 86 56 3 3 sis ae 95 64 
1928 ae 8 10 174 141 46 44 ws 28 228 195 
1929 2% ae 207 172 17 14 wie aie 224 186 


2. Vessels Registered.—The following table shows the number and net tonnage of 
steam, sailing, and other vessels on the registers of the States and of the Northern Territory 


on the 31st December, 1929 :— 
VESSELS ON THE STATE REGISTERS, 3lst DECEMBER, 1929. 


Steam. Sailing. ae 
Dredges, 
Fitted with ee, Ft Total. 
States and Dredgesand| ther, | Auxiliary | Other. Self- 
Territory. Tugs. Power. propelled. 
| 
Net Net Net Net Net 
No. nite No-| Tons. No.| tons. | N | Tons. No.| tons, | N | Tons. 
_. | 55] 1,635] 410] 76,139] 253) 3,417) 281) 11,087, 49 12,741] 998/ 105,019 
ee Wales-- | 4i| 47475] 142| 165,366] 50) 2,645 45 203] 68 29,255] 346) 192,544 
Queensland ** | 49] 22750| 50| 5,327} 40| | 574, 98) 1,477) 88 4,405| 239| 14,533 
aorueslie ol 10ie-.. 627), 60) 19,603) | BP 3,176, 31| 649, 46) 7,462| 223) 31,467 
Western Australia 9 173) 28| 6,412) 19 428| 305| 4,605} 22] 5,899) 383) 17,517 
Tasmania | 6. 478] 45| 3,694) 65] 1,674) 68| 2,501) 2 563 186 8,900 
Northern Territory Re " a “ 1 17 19 189] .. at 
eee “As | ? 
© | ry « 
Total | 446] 10,088] 755| 266,401) 478, 11,931] 797] 21,401} 219 60,825) 2,395 370,186 


Particulars of the number of vessels on the registers classified according to tonnage 
will be found in the Transport and Communication Bulletin issued by this Bureau. 
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§ 5. Interstate Shipping. 


1. System of Record.—Interstate Shipping comprises two elements, viz.:—{a) 

' Vessels engaged solely in interstate trade ; and (6) Vessels trading between Australia 

and oversea countries and in the course of their voyage proceeding from one State to 

another. (It should be mentioned that these vessels, except under special circumstances, 

do not now engage in interstate carrying.) A detailed explanation of the methods adopted 

in dealing with the returns under each heading will be found on page 272 of Official Year 
Book No. 17, but limitation of space precludes its repetition in the present volume. 


2. Vessels and Tonnage Entered.—The following table gives the number and tonnage 
of vessels recorded as having entered each State from any other State during each of the 
years 1924-25 to 1928-29. The shipping on the Murray River, between the States of 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia is not included. 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING.—NUMBER AND TONNAGE OR VESSELS ENTERED, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


States and Territory. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 
NUMBER. 
cae . | E i | 

New South Wales we 1,902 1,759 2,022 1,856 yg AS 

Victoria bv, es 1,815 1,743 1,870 1,815 1,704 

Queensland & = 460 452 487 463 455 

South Australia .. Ba 798 838 949 852 730 

Western Australia me: 421 337 366 382 339 

Tasmania - st 1,091 1,024 1,014 1,052 950 

Northern Territory ate 24 20 24 29 33 

Total ie re 6,511 6,173 6,732. | 6,449 | 5,934 

TONNAGE. 

New South Wales -- | 4,581,395 | 4,244,524 | 4,626,263 | 4,204,347 4,103,542 
Victoria ie -» | 3,593,320 | 3,394,123 | 3,787,217 | 3,511,614 3,416,924 
Queensland ae -- | 1,041,754 | 1,011,106 | 1,056,045 | 1,074,291 1,106,905 
South Australia _ -- | 2,348,566 | 2,391,535 | 2,725,309 | 2,462,588 2,238,706 
Western Australia -- | 1,900,077 | 1,648,977 | 1,778,919 | 1,879,446 1,663,818 
Tasmania 4%. -+ | 1,098,556 | 1,161,672 | 1,171,857 | 1,242,260 853,982 
Northern Territory ss 57,658 51,760 62,663 61,746 59,048 
Total a -+ |14,621,326 |13,903,697 |15,208,273 |14,436,292 13,442,925 


3. Oversea Vessels Moving Interstate.—To ascertain the aggregate movement of 
shipping between the States during the year 1928-29, including the total interstate 
movements of oversea vessels, the figures in the following table, which give the number 
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and tonnage of vessels entered from or cleared for oversea countries via other Australian 
States, must be added to those in the table preceding :— 


SHIPPING ENTERED AND CLEARED FROM AND TO OVERSEA COUNTRIES VIA 
OTHER AUSTRALIAN STATES, 1928-29. 


Entered. Cleared. Total. 
States and Territory. 
Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. Vessels. Tonnage. 

New South Wales 579 | 2,728,625 492 | 2,419,839 1,07 5,148,464 
Victoria me 563 | 2,672,741 483 | 2,325,628 1,046 | 4,998,369 
Queensland . : 235 | 1,247,337 225 | 1,221,908 460 | 2,469,245 
South Australia : 363 | 1,897,678 280 | 1,510,098 643 | 3,407,776 
Western Australia 88 311,057 9 27,980 97 339,037 
Tasmania .. 61 348,593 72 424,575 133 773,168 
Northern Territory ax ots : sf Ses pe 

Total 1,889 | 9,206,031 1,561 | 7,930,028 3,450 | 17,136,059 


Oversea vessels moving interstate are with few exceptions not engaged in the active 
interstate trade of Australia, but are merely proceeding to the several States in con- 
tinuation of their oversea voyage. ; 


4. Vessels engaged Solely in I 
of oversea vessels, the number an 
trade for Australia as a whole during t 


NUMBER AND TONNAGE OF VY 


nterstate Trade.—Eliminating all interstate movements 
d tonnage of vessels engaged solely in the interstate 
he years 1924-25 to 1928-29 were as follows :— 


ESSELS ENGAGED SOLELY IN INTERSTATE 


TRADE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 
| Entered. Cleared. 
Year. Se eee 
No. Tons. No. Tons. 
1924-25 4,909 | 6,960,923 | 4,906 | 6,953,546 
1925-26 4,690 6;677,578 4,628 6,622,175 
1926-27 Te the 5,129 7,303,603 5,146 7,422,571 
1927-28 as ac 4,824 6,316,106 4,865 6,447,495 
1928-29 .. oie 4,373 5,512,897 4,383 5,611,354 


5. Total Interstate Moveme 
shows the total inward interstat 


to 1928-29 :— 


TOTAL INWARD INTERSTATE MO 


Vessels. 


Oversea vessels moving 
interstate fn 
Vessels solely interstate 


Total Ae 


Oe a eerie 16 aaa Sade se 


nt of Shipping.—(i) 
e movement of shippin 


Australia. The appended table 
g for each of the years 1924-25 


VEMENT OF SHIPPING, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


1924-25. 1925-26. 


1926-27. 


1927-28. 


1928-29. 


Tons. Tons. 


15,856,487 
6,960,923 


15,001,432 
6,677,578 


Tons. 


16,777,917 
7,422,571 


Tons. 


Tons. 


17,079,249 | 17,136,059 


6,447,495 


5,611,354 


22,817,410 


21,679,010 


24,200,488 


23,526,744 | 22,747,413 
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(ii) States. The following table shows the number and tonnage of vessels which 
entered and cleared each State during 1928-29, including the coastal movements of 
oversea vessels :— 


INTERSTATE SHIPPING OF EACH STATE, 1928-29. 


Entered. Cleared. 
States and Territory. 
Vessels. Tonnage. | Vessels. Tonnage. 
New South Wales “ ane >. 2,302 | 6,832,167 | 2,275 | 6,823,778 
Victoria aa 2 ee fe 2,267 | 6,089,665 | 2,300 | 6,245,652 
Queensland .. 2 ae Se 690 | 2,354,242 | 720 | 2,468,666 
South Australia Fy oe oe 1,093 | 4,136,384 1,152 | 4,259,122 
Western Australia He ca ire 427 | 1,974,875 | 356 | 1,693,237 
Tasmania 7% $e i. oa 1,011 | 1,202,575 , 1,009 | 1,198,426 
Northern Territory 2 ore oH 33 59,048 | 21 58,532 
Total, Australia whe ms 7,823 | 22,648,956 7,833 22,747,413 


6. Interstate and Coastal Services.—The subjoined table gives particulars, so far 
as they are available, of all steamships engaged in regular interstate or coastal services 
at the end of each of the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


AUSTRALIAN INTERSTATE AND COASTAL STEAMSHIP SERVICES, 1925 TO 1929, 


Particulars. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 


Number of companies making 


returns = ree ae 41 44 40 38 29 
Number of steamships. . af 209 216 212 201 181 
Tonnage { Gross ork -. | 384,004 | 375,893 | 398,894 | 371,142 | 360,459 

Net & -. | 216,390 | 214,028 | 214,703 | 208,083 | 202,749 
Horse-power (Nomina!) = 38,750 37,129 39,545 37,980 37,911 
Number of {Ist class zs 9,110 8,686 7,909 7,686 7,983 

passengers 

for which } 2nd class and steer- 

licensed age .. Z S6 4,204 3,650 3,438 3,240 1,755 

Masters and officers 684 691 698 638 588 
Gurlement Engineers “ 645 642 662 630 598 
i Crew... si 5,190 5,102 | 5,176 4,922 4,710 


§ 6. Tonnage of Cargo. 


The table hereunder shows the aggregate tonnage of oversea cargo discharged and 
shipped in Australian ports, and the tonnage of interstate cargo shipped in all ports for 


the years 1925-26 to 1928-29. Cargo which was stated in cubic feet has been converted 
to weight on the basis of 40 cubic feet to the ton. 


AUSTRALIAN SHIPPING.—CARGO MOVEMENT, 1925-26 TO 1928-29, 


Oversea Cargo. Interstate Cargo. 
Year. 
Discharged, Shipped. Shipped. 
; | 
Tons Weight. Tons Meas. |Tons Weight.) Tons Meas. |T Weight. T. 
1925-26 -- | 2,730,700 | 2,611,921 4,281,068 888,339 5,006,918 729,086 
1926-27 -- | 3,097,467 | 2,857,745 | 4,313,286 | 932,855 | 5,764,631 | 1,031,525 
1927-28 .. | 3,346,604 2,542,523 3,739,525 946,781 5,090,116 1,134,972 
1928-29 .. | 3,596,936 2,470,493 4,529,232 759,813 4,381,692 1,168,601 


More detailed information regarding the volume of trade at each of the principal ports 
is contained in Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 21 issued by this Bureau. 
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§ 7. World’s Shipping Tonnage. 


The table hereunder shows the number and gross tonnage of steam and motor, and 
of sailing vessels owned by the most important maritime countries, together with the 
proportion of the grand total owned by each country :— 


WORLD’S SHIPPING TONNAGE, Ist JULY, 1929. 


wa Percentage 
Steam and Motor. Sailing. Total. Rarmotalt 
Nationality. 
Gross Gross Gross Gross 
No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. No. Tonnage. 
Great Britain and 
Nthn. Ireland 7,783 | 20,046,270 889 120,061 8,172 | 20,166,331 | 25.71 | 30.92 
Australia and 
New Zealand 603 668,753 16 9,729 619 678,482 1,95 1,04 
Canada(a) oe 614 932,328 194 88,243 808 1,020,571 2,54 1,56 
Other British .. 748 886,847 AWS 49,819 965 936,666 3.03 1.44 
Total, British | 
Empire .. | 9,748 | 22,534,198 816 267,852 | 10,564 | 22,802,050 33,23 34,96 
Belgium as 240 522,618 4 6,425 244 529,043 Onna 0.81 
Denmark 29 623 1,032,744 78 23,123 701 1,055,867 2,20 1,62 
France ot 1,478 3,302,684 184 75,979 1,662 8,378,663 5,23 5.18 
Germany ite 2,105 4,057,657 22, 34,895 2,127 4,092,552 6.69 6,28 
Greece os 516 | 1,266,685 ee a 516 | 1,266,685 1.62 1.94 
Holland Rs 1,320 2,932,420 19 6,647 1,339 2,939,067 4,21 4,51 
Italy .. oar 1,105 3,215,327 275 | ~ 69,333 1,380 3,284,660 4,34 5.04 
Japan aS 2,059 4,186,652 a a 2,059 4,186,652 6.48 6,42 
Norway Be 1,792 8,217,795 15 6,698 1,807 3,224,493 5,68 4,94 
Spain eet 782 1,136,326 95 25,265 877 1,161,591 | 2.76 1,78 
Sweden WG 1,259 1,480,189 126 | 29,936 1,385 1,510,125 | 4,36 2,31 
United States of 
America(a) (0) 8,089 | 11,141,148 718 798,936 3,807 | 11,940,084 | 11.98 18,31 
Other Foreign 
Countries .. 2,838 | 3,622,854 485 223,891 3,323 | 3,846,745 | 10.45 5.90 
Total, Foreign 3 
Countries .. 19,206 | 41,115,099 2,021 1,301,128 | 21,227 42,416,227 66,77 65.04 
Grand Total .. | 28,954 | 63,649,297 2,837 | 1,568,980 | 31,791 65,218,277 | 100.00 | 100.00 


(a) Sea-going. (b) Including Philippine Islands. 


The foregoing figures have been compiled from Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, and 
vessels of 100 tons or upwards only have been included. 


§ 8. Ferries. 


1. New South Wales.—The ferry services in Port J ackson are under the control of 
three companies, which during the year 1929 had 65 vessels in commission, 62 of which 
were double-ended screw steamers, the remaining three being motor driven. It is claimed 
for the steamers that they are superior in size and equipment to boats employed on similar 
service in any other part of the world. 


2. Victoria.—The Williamstown City Council owns one steamer which is engaged in 
the transport of passengers between Port Melbourne and Williamstown. There are several 
other steamers which are engaged during the summer season in the carriage of passengers 
and goods to the several seaside resorts. Particulars of these services, however, are not 


included in the table in sub-par. 6 following. 


3. Queensland.—The Brisbane City Council and the Balmoral Shire Council control 
the ferry services in the Metropolitan area, but such ferries are really substitutes for 
bridges and have therefore not been included in the table hereunder. 
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4. Western Australia,—The ferries plying on the Swan River during 1929 were 
operated by a private company, and consisted of 9 petrol-driven vessels. At South Perth 
the Western Australian Government employed 3 vessels, 1 of which was a steamer. 


5. Tasmania,—In and around Hobart there were in 1929, 4 ferry services, 2 being 
controlled by private companies which had 3 steamers in commission, 1 by the Public 
Works Department with 2 motor-propelled vessels, and 1 by the Railway Department 
with 1 steamer. 


6. Particulars of Working.—The subjoined table shows for the year 1929, so far as 
returns are available, the most important items in connexion with the operation of the 


ferry services in the several States :— 


FERRIES.—PARTICULARS OF WORKING, 1929. 


Particulars. pee Victoria. Ph ceo Tasmania. Total. 
Boats in Service— 
Steam = No. 62 a: 1 4 68 
Other Ed No. 3 or 11 2 16 
Total abe No. 65 1 12 6 84 
Number of passengers 
which boats are licensed | - 
to carry sad No. 46,631 342 1,688 1,431 50,092 
Revenue s £ 833,669 3,573 17,527 19,806 874,575 
Working Expenses £ 638,000 7,838 15,938 24,382 686,158 
Passengers carried(b) No. 49,534,261 190,000 1,456,452 1,047,321 52,228,034 
Mileage of Boats mhiles (a) 9,100 95,596 104,494 (c)209,190 
Accidents— 
Killed ae No. ae aie we se ead 
Injured... No. 131 as ws 3 131 
Employees— 
Salaried Staff No. 89 AS 3 8 100 
Wages Staff No. 1,050 10 29 36 1,125 
(a) Not Available. (6) Approximate. (c) Incomplete. 


7. Other Services.—In addition to the foregoing there are throughout the several 
States a number of row-boat ferry services, and on many of the principal inland rivers 
punts are in operation. 


§ 9, Miscellaneous, 


1. Lighthouses.—Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 14, published by this 
Bureau, contains a list of the principal lighthouses on the coast of Australia, giving 
details of the location, number, colour, character, period, candle-power, and visibility 
of each light so far as particulars are available. 


2. Distances by Sea.—A statement giving the distances by sea between the ports 
of the capital cities of Australia and the most important ports in other countries which 
trade with Australia was also included in Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 14. 


3. Shipping Freight Rates.—The Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics 
gives a list of the ruling freight rates for general merchandise both in respect of oversea 
and interstate shipments. The latest figures available, which give the rates current at 
30th June, 1930, show that the rate for general merchandise from Australia to United 


Kingdom and Continent was 63s. per ton weight or measurement, as compared with 55s. 
per ton in 1915. 


4. Depth of Water at Main Ports—A table compiled from information supplied 
by the Director of Navigation showing the depth of water at the main ports of Australia 
at Ist January, 1930, has been included in the Transport and Communication Bulletin 
No. 21, published by this Bureau. 


5. Shipping Casualties.—Courts of Marine Inquiry are constituted by a Magistrate 
assisted by skilled assessors, and when necessary are held at the principal port in each 
State and at Launceston (Tasmania). Such courts have power to deal with the 
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certificates of officers found to be at fault. Particulars of shipping casualties reported 
on or near the coast during the year 1928-29 are shown in the Transport and Communi- 
cation Bulletin No. 21. This information has also been furnished by the Director of 
Navigation. 


6. Commonwealth Navigation and Shipping Legislation.—(i) General_aAn account 
in some detail, of the Commonwealth Navigation and Shipping Legislation was published 
in Official Year Book No. 17 (pp. 1053-5), but considerations of space preclude its 
repetition in the present volume. 


(ii) Amending Acts. Under the provisions of the Navigation Act 1926 (March,1926) 
permission may be granted by the Governor-General in Council in certain specified 
circumstances to unlicensed British ships to engage in passenger tourist traffic 
between any specified Commonwealth ports. Certain vessels were granted permission 
to engage in the carriage of passengers between the port of Hobart and the ports of Bris- 
bane, Sydney, and Melbourne during the period 6th March, 1926, to 3lst May, 1926, and 
between the Ist January, 1927, and 3lst May, 1927. This permission may be renewed 
from time to time as occasion demands. The Navigation Act 1925 (July, 1925), conferred 
authority for the suspension, for any specified time, if in the opinion of the Governor- 
General in Council such is expedient in the public interest, of the operation of the 
provisions of that part of the principal Act relating to the engagement of ships in the 
coasting trade by exempting under certain circumstances any ship or class of ships from 
compliance with any specified provision or provisions of the Act. 


7. Ports and Harbours.—A report in two volumes on Transport in Australia, with 
special reference to Ports and Harbours facilities, has been submitted to the Common- 
wealth Government by Sir George Buchanan, and published as a Parliamentary Paper, 
but the subject-matter is too voluminous to be dealt with in this present volume. 


B. RAILWAYS. 
§ 1, General. 


1. Introduction.—In the following pages statistics relating to State-owned lines 
are, in the main, dealt with separately from those under the control of the Commonwealth 
Government. The State railways are referred to throughout as “ State” and the Com- 
monwealth railways as “ Federal ”’ railways. 


2. Improvement of Railway Statistics.—Earlier issues of the Year Book contain a 
condensation of the report issued in 1909 by the Commonwealth Statistician to the Minister 
for Home Affairs on the subject of The Desirability of Improved Statistics of Government 
Railways in Australia (see Year Book No. 7, page 598). 

Considerable improvement, both as regards the volume of information and the mode 
of presentation thereof in the statistical tables appearing in the reports of the several 
Railways Commissioners, has been made during recent years. 


3. Railway Communication in Australiaa—An account of the progress of railway 
construction in Australia since the opening of the first line in 1854 will be found 
in Year Book No. 6, p. 681. Further information regarding railway communication 
in Australia and proposals for unification of gauge in the various systems are given 
in Year Book No. 22, pp. 259 to 261, but considerations of space preclude its repetition 
in the present issue. 


4, Mileage Open for Traffic, all Lines.—(i) General. In all the States the principle 
that the control, construction, and maintenance of the rajlways should be in the hands 
of the Government has long been adhered to, excepting in cases presenting unusual 
circumstances. In various parts of Australia, lines have been constructed and managed 
by private companies, but at the present time nearly the whole of the railway traffic 
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is in the hands of the State or Commonwealth Governments. A large proportion of 
the private lines has been laid down for the purpose of opening up forest lands, mining 
districts, or sugar areas, and these lines are not generally used for the conveyance of 
passengers or the public conveyance of goods. 


The subjoined table shows the route mileage of Federal, State, and private lines 
open for general traffic (exclusive of sidings and cross-overs) in each State for each of the 
years 1924-25 to 1928-29. The railway mileage given for each State includes both 
Federal, State, and private railways in that State :— 


RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—MILEAGE OPEN, 1925 TO 1929. 


! 
State or Territory. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
Miles. * Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 

New South Wales .. | 5,799.65 | 5,883.85 | 5,892.07 | 6,008.99 | 6,082.25 
Victoria a .. | 4,508.56 | 4,652.21 | 4,659.16 | 4,721.69 | 4,723.95 
Queensland wi .. | 6,404.39 | 6,542.39 | 6,603.59 | 6,619.14 | 6,720.91 
South Australia .. .. | 8,560.91 | 3,608.31 | 3,637.01 | 3,636.42 | 3,821.29 
Western Australia .. | 4,463.65 | 4,595.37 | 4,649.04 | 4,707.62 | 4,809.47 
Tasmania & S: 864.56 865.00 845.86 841.06 827.26 
Federal Capital Territory .. 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 4.94 
Northern Territory ag 198.68 198.68 198.68 198.68 264.84 

Australia .. -» | 25,805.34 | 26,350.75 | 26,490.35 | 26,738.54 | 27,254.91 


In previous issues of the Year Book particulars were given for different periods 
from 1855 onwards. (See No. 15, p. 537.) 


(ii) Government and Private Lines Separately. The next table shows for each State 
(a) the length of lines owned by the State Government, and by the Commonwealth 
Government in that State, all of which lines are open for general use by the public and 
(5) the length of private lines available for general use by the public. The mileages 
specified in the case of Government and private lines are to the 30th June, 1929 :— 


RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—MILEAGE CLASSIFIED, 1928-29. 


Government Lines— 
ee ber: Open 
State or Territory. Svaliatle for donate 
General Traffic. 
State. Federal. Traffic. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
New South Wales .. ie 5,940.22 4, Beh, 142.03 6,082.25 
Victoria .. afd el 4,699.01 Pe 24.94 4,723.95 
Queensland. . ah y 6,447.18 se 273.73 6,720.91 
South Australia - i 2,541.63 1,245.86 33.80 3,821.29 
Western Australia .. <a 4,078.48 453.99 277.00 4,809.47 
Tasmania .. rs as 653.45 6 173.81 827.26 
Federal Capital Territory .. . 4.94 . 4.94 
Northern Territory .. a . 264.84 -t 264.84 
Australia .. .. | 24,359.97 1,969.63 925.31 27,254.91 
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5. Comparative Railway Facilities.—The mileage of line open to the public for 
general traffic (including both Government and private lines) is shown in the subjoined 
statement in relation to population and area respectively :-— 


RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—COMPARISON OF FACILITIES, 1929. 


Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’ld. S.A. W.A. | Tas. Cap. Nor. | Aust. 
Ter. Ter. 


Mileage of Railway— | 
Per 1,000 of popu- 
lation .. | 2.47 | 2.67 | 7.25 | 6.60 |11.68 | 3.89 | 0.59 |63.51 | 4.28 
Per 1,000 sq. miles 
of Territory .. |19.66 53.75 10.02 10.05 | 4.93 |81.56 | 5.26 | 0.51 | 9.16 


6. Classification of Lines according to Gauge, 1928-29.—The next table gives a 
classification, according to gauge, of the total mileage, exclusive of sidings and crossovers 
of (i) Federal railways, given in the State or Territory in which situated ; (ii) State 
railways; and (iii) Private railways open to the public for general traffic. Particulars 
of Government railways are up to the 30th June, 1929, and of private railways open for 
general traffic to the 31st December, 1928, as nearly as possible. 


RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—GAUGES, 1928-29. 


Route mileage having a gauge of— 
State or Territory in Total. 


which situated. | | 
5 ft. 3in. it ft. 8h in. | 3 ft. 6 in. P ft. 0 ino ft. 6 as ft. Oin. 
| 


FrepERAL RaILways. 


| Miles. Miles. Miles. | Miles. ; Miles. | Miles | Miles. 
South Australia an 597.86 648.00 ol 1,245.86 
Western Australia .. | 453,99 1 | | 453.99 
Federal Capital Territory |. | RD ieee | | ees 
Northern Territory | : 264,84 | | 264, 84 

| | 
Total 5s e | Bis 1,056.79 912,84 | aa | | | 1,969. 63 

Sratr RaAILways. 

New South Wales .. es te 5,900.71 | 39,51 es 5,940. 22 
Victoria .. = .. | 4,577, 24 a ra 121,77 ai 4,699.01 
Queensland bis fe be 6,416, 92 a ore 30.26 | 6,447.18 
South Australia si .. | 1,463, 63 1,078.00 = | et ie 2,541, 63 
Western Australia .. S38 ous | 4,078.48 we bytes 95 4,078.48 
Tasmania .. | 628,62 - my | 24,83 653,45 
| =— — = = 

| 
Total aye .. | 6,040.87 5,909. 71 12,241.53 aa 121.77 | 55.09 | 24,359.97 


PrivATE RAILWAYS OPEN FOR GENERAL TRAFFIC. 


New South Wales .. * of 78.97 | 36.73 : " 26.38 | 142.08 
Victoria .. i sll CY! ni ‘ 11.00 4 A 24°94 
Queensland i: ie Fe om 101.43 . 7/00 | 165.30 | 273.73 
South Australia, fi * a 2 3 80 1) x | 88. 80 
Pontos Sa es a 2 i 157.32 ES - 16.49 | 173,81 

Total. .. | 18.94 | 78.97 | 606,28 | 11.00 | 7.00 | 908.12 | 925.31 
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RAILWAYS.—GOVERNMENT AND PRIVATE.—GAUGES, 1928--20-—conrinnes- 


Route mileage having a gauge of— | 


State or Territory in Total. 


| 
i - | ; ; 
pee ga 5 ft. 3 in. |4 ft. 84 in. 3 ft. 6 in. | 3 ft. oin, 2ft. 6in. | 2 ft. oin.| 
Att Ramways OPEN FoR GENERAL TRAFFIO. 

2.25 

New South Wales .. ate she 5,979. 68 76.24 | es ois 26.33 | 6,082. 
Victoria .. ae -. | 4,591.18 4 = <= 11.00 | 121.77 as 4,723.95 
Queensland os oe a ae 6,518, 35 | 4 7.00 | 195,56 | 6,720.91 
South Australia a .. | 1,463.63 rH 34 aa 2 a o. oe ory = 

‘ | ee oe o. 9 ° 
remiss As fs SF 785.94) .. * 41,32 | “827.26 

Federal Capital Territory .. ive 4, Ki oa st oe i 
Northern Territory ae a an 264,84 Pi ae . 264.84 
GRAND TOTAL .. | 6,054.81 | 7,036.47 |13,760.65 11.00 | 128.77 | 263.21 | 27,254.91 


7, Track Mileage—Government Railways.—The following table’ gives the track 
mileages of all Government railways and sidings, exclusive of Tasmania, for the years 
ended 30th June, 1926 to 1929, classified according to gauge, together with the 
percentages on the total :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL AND STATE.—TRACK MILEAGE(a), 1926 TO 1929. 


At 30th June— 
Gauge. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Miles. % Miles. % Miles. % Miles, % 
6 ft. 3 in. +» | 7,427.27 | 25.05 | 7,465.59 | 24.95 | 7,812.26 | 25.77 | 7,847.18 | 25,41 
4 ft. 84 in, ++ | 8,710.62 | 29.37 | 8,749.82 | 29.24 | 8,896.10 29.34 | 8,998.12 | 29,14 
3 ft. 6 in, ++ | 13,353.87 | 45.03 | 13,543.00 | 45.26 | 13,445.80 | 44.35 | 18,865.95 | 44.91 
2 ft. 6 in. si 131.56 0.44 131.56 0.44 131,87 0.43 131.87 0.43 
2 ft. 0 in. 33.00 0.11 33.00 0.11 33.00 0.11 83.00 | 0.11 
3 ; eee Hy ot ae 
Total -» | 29,656.32 | 100.00 | 29,922.97 | 100.00 | 30,319.03 | 100.00 | 80,876.07 100.00 


(a) Exclusive of Tasmania. 


§ 2. Federal Railways. - 


1. General.—On the Ist January, 1911, the Commonwealth Government took over 
the Northern Territory from the South Australian Government, and at the same time 
the railways from Darwin to Pine Creek in the Northern Territory, and from Port Augusta 
to Oodnadatta in South Australia, came under its control. Subsequently the construction 
of a transcontinental line from Port Augusta in South Australia to Kalgoorlie in Western 
Australia was undertaken by the Commonwealth Government, while a line has been 
constructed in the Federal Capital Territory, connecting Canberra with the New South 
Wales railway system at Queanbeyan. In 1917 an Act was passed by which all the 
Federal railways were vested in a Commonwealth Railways Commissioner. 


2. North Australia Railway.—(i) Darwin to Katherine. On the Ist January, 
1911, the line from Darwin to Pine Creek came under the jurisdiction of the then 
Department of External Affairs, and was worked under the Administrator of the 
Northern Territory, As mentioned above, the management of this Tailway is now vested 
in the Commonwealth Railways Commissioner. 
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In the Northern Territory Acceptance Act the construction of a transcontinental 
line from South Australia is provided for. The extension of the line from Pine Creek 
to Katherine River was completed, and the first train ran through to Emungalan 
(Katherine River) on 13th May, 1917. 


(ii) Proposed Extension. The recommendations of the Parliamentary Standing 
Committee on Public Works in connexion with the North-South line were indicated in 
a previous issue of this work. (See Year Book No. 18, p. 278.) 2 


(iii) Line Authorized for Construction. The Northern Territory Railway Extension 
Act 1923 provides for the construction of a 3 ft. 6 in. gauge line from the present terminus 
at Emungalan to Daly Waters, a distance of approximately 160 miles. The estimated 
cost of this line is £1,545,000, including the cost of a bridge over the Katherine River 
which was completed in May, 1926, although the first train crossed on 21st January, 
1926. The terminus of the line was moved to the new station at Katherine River on 
14th December, 1926. Tenders were then called for the construction of the line from 
Katherine River to Daly Waters, but, as no satisfactory tender was received, it was 
decided to do the work by day labour. Under this system, construction proceeded 
rapidly until December, 1927, when, owing to a reduction in the amount of money to be 
made available for construction during the year 1927-28, a drastic curtailment of 
operations was made. The work then proceeded at a limited rate, and, on ist July, 
1928, a further section, to Mataranka (264 miles 67 chains from Darwin) was opened 
for public traffic. Owing to the need for the curtailment of loan expenditure, the 
Government then decided not to proceed with construction work beyond Birdum (316 miles 
20 chains from Darwin), and at 30th June, 1929, this section was nearing completion. 


3. Central Australia Railway.—(i) General. This line was taken over by the 
South Australian Government until 31st December, 1913. From the Ist January, 1914, 
the line was worked under agreement by the South Australian Government for and on 
behalf of the Commonwealth, but from Ist January, 1926, the management devolved upon 
the Commonwealth Railways Commissioner. 


(ii) Extension Authorized. The Railways (South Australia) Agreement Act 1926, 
assented to by the Commonwealth Parliament in February, 1926, ratified the agreement 
between the Commonwealth and South Australian Governments for the construction of a 
3 ft. 6 in. gauge line between Port Augusta and Alice Springs. This involves the 
construction of an extension to Alice Springs of the existing 3 ft. 6 in. gauge line from 
Port Augusta to Oodnadatta. The estimated cost, exclusive of rolling stock, of the 
proposed extension, which comprises 292 miles is £1,700,000. The first section 21} miles 
from Oodnadatta was completed on the 29th August, 1927. The contract for the 
construction of the balance of 270% miles to Alice Springs was signed on the 11th August, 
1927. The contract provided for the completion of the railway to Alice Springs by the 
30th June, 1929, but it was not until 2nd August, 1929, that the completed line was 
taken over for public traffic. 


4, Federal Capital Territory Railway.—Queanbeyan-Canberra.—This line was built 
by the Railway Construction Branch of the Public Works Department, New South Wales, 
and, when completed, was taken over by the Chief Commissioner of Railways for that 
State, who worked the line for and on behalf of the Commonwealth Government until 
1st July 1928, on which date the management was taken over by the Commonwealth 
Railways Commissioner. The line was opened for departmental goods traffic on 25th 
May, 1914. It connects with the New South Wales railway system at Queanbeyan, is 
4.94 miles in length, and has sidings of an aggregate length of 2.00 miles. 


5. Trans-Australian Railway (Kalgoorlie to Port Augusta).—In the issue of the Year 
Book for 1918 (No. 11, pp. 663 to 666 and p. 1213), a short history of the construction 
of the Trans-Australian line is given, also a description of the country through which 
the line passes between Kalgoorlie and Port Augusta. 

On the 22nd October, 1917, the first through train left Port Augusta with an official 
party on board for Kalgoorlie. It should be mentioned that owing to deviations from 
the original route, the length of this line was reduced from 1,063.39 miles to 1,051.85 


miles, a saving of 11.54 miles. 
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6. Lines Open, Surveyed, etc.—The following table shows the lines open for traffic 
under the control of the Commonwealth Government at 30th June, 1929, together with 
the lines which have been or are being surveyed :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL, 30th JUNE, 1929. 


Terminals. 5 Miles. 


—— FOR eons 


Trans-Australian—Port Augusta (South Australia) to Kalgoorlie (Western 
Australia) 1,051.85 

Central Australia Railway—Port Augusta (South Australia) to Rumbalara 
(Central Australia) | 648.00 
Queanbeyan to Canberra (Federal Capital Territory) ae t a5 4.94 
North Australia Railway—Darwin to Mataranka nk ate -- 4 264.84 
Total opened for traffic a3 t% me -. | 1,969.63 


SURVEYED or BEING SURVEYED. 


Mataranka to Daly Waters (Northern Deriteey) a a8 at 95.00 
Kingoonya to Boorthanna (South Australia) . e vs as 176.44 
Oodnadatta to Alice Springs se an sie 115.00 
Canberra to Jervis Bay (Federal Capital Territory) se 140.22 

Canberra (Federal Capital Territory) to Federal Capital Territory Border 
in the direction of Yass (New South Wales) : 11.67 
Daly Waters (Northern Territory) to Alice Springs (South Australia) oe 559.50 
Port Augusta to Crystal Brook (South Anstralia) : uD al 69.25 
Port Augusta—Red Hill—Adelaide .. =! $< ie 188.98 
Total surveyed or being surveyed aa os) oe 1,356.06 


In addition the following trial surveys were undertaken on behalf of the North 
Australia Commission, viz. :— 


(i) From the proposed deep water port at Rocky Island (Gulf of Carpentaria) to 
*Borroloola ; (2) From Borroloola to near Anthony’s Lagoon; (3) From Daly Waters 
to a point on the Queensland Border about 44 miles south of Camooweal; and (3) From 
a point on the Daly Waters—Queensland Border survey 45 miles south of Daly Waters, 
and near Newcastle Waters to the border of Western Australia. 


7. Mileage open, worked, and Train miles run.—The next table shows the length 
of the Federal railways open for traffic, average miles worked, and the train miles run 
in the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—MILEAGE OPEN, WORKED, AND TRAIN MILES, 1925 TO 
1929. 


Mires OPEN For TRAFFIC. 


Railway. 
Year ended 30th : 
Peoe— “| espe | Sete sehr acne an ean oe Aa 
3 ° Territory. ustralia. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
1925 .. its 1,051 478 5 199 1,733 
1926 .. x 1,051 478 5 199 1,733 
T9287) &. + 1,051 478 5 199 1,733 
1928 .. na 1,051 478 5 199 1,733 
3929 33 8 1,052 648 5 265 1,970 


: 
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PERCENTAGES OF WORKING EXPENSES ON GROSS REVENUE OF GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS, 1865 TO 1929. 
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EXPLANATION.-The base of each small square represents throughout one year. The vertical side 
of a small square denotes throughout 10 per cent., the heavy zero lines being different for each State and 
Australia, with, however, the exceptions that the zero lines for Australia and Federal are identical. 


PERCENTAGES OF NET REVENUE ON CAPITAL COST OF GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS, 1865 TO 1929. 
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XPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents throughout one year. The vertical side 
ofa ual square denotes 1 per cent., the thick zero lines, however, for each State and Australia being 


i ¢ the zero line for Federal is the same as that tor Australia. | : 
ST iathe curve for any State falls below that State's zero line, loss is indicated, the working expenses 


haying exceeded the gross revenue. can are 1 ! ARAL . 
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FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS OF AUSTRALIA, 1870 TO 1929. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents throughout one year. The significance 
of the vertical height of each square varies according to the nature of the several curves. 


In the curve for the total capital cost, the vertical side of each square represents £5,000,000. 


In the curves for (i) gross revenue, (ii) working expenses, and (iii) net revenue, the vertical side 
of each small square represents £1,000,000. For the curve of average Cost per mile open, the vertical side 
of each small square represents £1,000. |The mileage open is shown by a dotted curve, the vertical 
side of each small square representing 500 miles. 
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RAILWAYS. V7 
RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—MILEAGE OPEN, WORKED, AND TRAIN MILES 
a 1925 to 1929—continued. 
| Railway. *s 
| 
Yearended 30th | + | Se eae Es sie’ Tot: 
June— | Trans- | Central Federal North sek 
| Australian. | Australia. Porter’: Australia. 
AveracE Mites WoRKED. 

| Miles. Miles. | Miles. Miles. | Miles. 
1925 1,051 ATS | 5 199 | 1.733 
1926 1,051 478 5 199 | 1,733 
1927 1,051 478° | 5 199 1,733 
1928 1,051 478 | 5 | 199 | (iss: 
1929 1,052 566 5 265 | 1,888 

Tramn Mites Run.(a) 

1925 472,459 | 283,762 | 5,999 51,279 | 813,499 
1926 471322 > te lI 77a elie oe} 60,641 | 731,859 
1927 487,160 | 263,227 | 12,402 | 69,872 | 832,661 
1928 .. Be 485,848 | 359,160 | 15,632 | 105,042 | 965,682 
1929 .. .. | 500,402 408,970 | 12,915 | 82,861 | 1,005,148 


(a) Traffic Train Mileage (exclusive of “‘ Assistant ”’ and ‘‘ Light’’ mileages). 


8. Cost of Construction and Equipmen 
given of the cost of construction and equipment 


for each of the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—CAPITAL COST, 1925 TO 1929 


t.—In the following table particulars are 
for traffic of the undermentioned railways 


f Railway. | 
} 
Yes ded 30th } | 
sea Gas Trans- \ Central ree | North | Potal 
Australian. | Australia. | Territory.(b) | Australia. 
Toran Cost of CONSTRUCTION AND EquiemEent oF LINES OPEN. 
i 86Eg £ | £ £ £ 
1925... . | 7,435,771 | 42,554,068 | 50,720 1,727,412 | 11,767,971 
1926 .. | 7,515,553 2,663,099 | 50,974 1,736,360 | 11,965,986 
1927 . | 7,614,277 |. 2,854,801 | 82,945 1,750,772 | 12,302,795 
1928 . | 7,682,126 | 2,908,644: | $7,369 1,760,756 | 12,438,895 
1929 .. | 7,736,355 | 3,882,006 83,888 2,431,964 | 14,134,213 
Cost prR Mitn OPEn. 
1925 .. So) onov2 =| a5,345° | (10,267 | geoa | 6,790 
1926 .. liek ore nas 5,572 | 10,318 | 8,739 | 6,005 
1927 .. 7,242 5,973 13,964 | 8,812 | 7,099 
1928 .. 7,306 6,086 | 17,686 | 8,863 | 7,178 
7,355 , 5,991 | 16,981 | 9,183 | 7,176 


1929 .. 


(a) Exclusive of Rolling Stock the property of South Australian Government Railways. 
(b) Exclusive of Rolling Stock the property of New South Wales Government Railways. 


~ 0.5408.—7 


i 
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The sum of £1,527,251, of which £110,986 was for surveys, etc., has been provided 
from revenue for capital purposes to 30th June, 1929, and has been included in the total 
shown above. 


9. Gross Revenue.—(i) Total, per average mile worked, and per train mile run. The 
following table shows the total revenue from all sources, the revenue per average mile 
worked, and the revenue per train mile run for each of the undermentioned railways 
for the financial years 1925 to 1929 inclusive :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—GROSS REVENUE, TOTAL, ETC., 1925 TO 1929. 


Railway. 
r ded 7 

ees San a oe Trans- | Central Foderat North Total. 

Australian. Australia. Teeter? | Australia. | 

| } 
Tota, Gross REVENUE. 
] | | 
| £ £ £ . £ | £ 

1925 .: . | 256,647 | 110,256 7,029 | 35,180 409,112 
1926.5.; ; 276,430 | 82,649 11,665 41,347 412,091 
192783: - 303,212. | 125,039 | 14,739 55,718 498,708 
1928 .. A 333,608 | 188,143 | 9,044 69,054 | 599,849 
1929 .. -. | 7832,199 |: 184,046 |° 6,824 |. 46,156 569,225 

| \ | 

Gross REVENUE PER AVERAGE MILE WorKED. 
es | - 
1925, .. 244 231 1,423 Va, 236 
1926 . 263 173 2,362 208 238 
1927 .. = 288 262 «| = 2984 280 288 
1928 .. pee S17 304 | 1,831 | 348 346 
1929 .. 4 | 316 | 32501881 Vid 302 
°s = ae 
Gross REVENUE PER TRAIN-MILE RUN. 
| d. | d. d. d. d. 

[925-2 130.37 93.25 281.20 164.65 120.69 
1926 . 140.67 = 101.68 383.98 160.57 134.41 
1927 .. 33 149.36 | 114.00 285.22 191.38 143.73 
1928 .. -» | 164.80 125.72 138.85 157.77 149.08 
1929 .. 6 159.32 _ 108.00 126.81. 133.69 135.92 


(ii) Classification and Percentages. During the year 1928-29 receipts from coaching 
traffic and goods and live stock represented 61 per cent. and 19 per cent. of the total 
gross revenue of the Trans-Australian line, similar percentages for the remaining lines 
being :—Central Australian line 14 per cent. and 84 per cent., Federal Capital Territory 
line 47 per cent. and 52 per cent., and North Australia line 11 per cent. and 55 per cent. 
coaching and goods and live stock revenue respectively. 


The miscellaneous receipts for the year 1928-29 include an amount of £33,683, revenue 
from dining cars and refreshment services on the Trans-Australian Railway. A sum of 
£32,595 was received from this source during the previous year. 


10. Working Expenses.—(i) Total. The following table shows the total working 
expenses, and the percentages on the corresponding gross revenues of each railway for 
each year from 1925 to 1929, 
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Details of the annual expenditure on (a) maintenance of ways, works and buildings, 
(b) locomotives, carriages and wagons repairs and renewals, (c) traffic expenses, and (d) 
compensation, general and miscellaneous charges, are given in (iii) following. 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—WORKING EXPENSES, TOTAL, ETC., 1925 TO 1929. 


Railway. 
Y = — 
sgh aorta ia Trans- | Central Federal Capital | North Total. 
Australian. | Australia. Territory. | Australia. | 
Tota Workine EXPENSES. 
£ | ate £ | £ £ 
1925 294,164 | 158,009 4,382 | 40,015 497,070 
1926 | 282,999 | 187,885 | 6,946 43,240 | 521,020 
1927 | 271,886 131,613 | 10,0386 57,960 471,495 
1928 287,942 | 170,285 | 11,234 67,991 | 537,452 
1929 | 300,270 | 196,329 | 10,331 56,862 563,792 
PERCENTAGE or Worxninc Expenses oN REVENUE. 
Ss Shad ae i RNG ip ee: 
1925 .. all 114;61% ) °143.31 | 69246" ak LS. Ibe 134.45 
1926 .. & 102-38. 4 e227 2 BS 59.55. <)> 104.58. || 126.43 
NOD 7a: a) 89.67 |: 105.25 | 68.09 | 104.02 | 94.53 
1928 .. eal 86.30 90.50 |. 124.21 | 98.46 | 89.59 
1929... Bote 90.39 |} 106.67 151.39 123.2 99.05 


Compared with results for the previous year, the percentage of working expenses 
on revenue show increases for each of the fourrailways. There was a decrease of earnings 
on each of the railways, due mainly to (a) decreases in live stock and wool traffic on the 
Trans-Australian and Central Australian lines owing to drought conditions; (6) 
reduction of amount of railway construction material transported for the North Australian 
railway extension ; and (c) decrease in goods traffic on the Federal Capital Territory line 
owing to the curtailment of building operations at Canberra. The increases in working 
expenses on the Trans-Australian and Central Australian lines were due mainly to heavy 
costs of repairs and overhauls to locomotives and rolling stock during the year. 


(ii) Averages. The next table gives the working expenses per average mile worked, 
and per train-mile run for each railway for the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—WORKING EXPENSES, AVERAGES, 1925 TO 1929. 


Railway. 
‘Tene ged, aoe Trans- Central Federal Capital | North | Ss 
Australian. Australia. Territory. | Australia. | 


Worrtng EXPENSES PER AVERAGE Mire WorKED. 


£ £ £ | £ £ 

1925 .. 4a 280 331] 988 201 287 
1926 .. ae 269 393 1,406 218 301 
197s Bs 254 | 275 2,032 292 O72: 
1928 .. 4 274 356 2,274 | 342 310 
1929 .. ae 286 347 2,091 215 299 

Wornine Expenses PER TRratN-Mine Ron. 

Fe d. d. | d. d. d. 
1925 .. - 149.43 | 183.64 195.31 187.29 146.65 
1926... Pea 44010" |. 233785, 934.04 | 171.13 |. 170.86 
1927 .. .< | 133,95. \» 120.00 194.21 199.08 | 185.90 
1928 .. Be a4? 24. 113.79 172.47 155.34 | 183,57 
1929 .. A. 144.01 115.21 191.98 | 164.70 | 184,62 
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(iii) Classification and Percentages. Of the total working expenses of the Federal 
Railways during the year 1928-29, maintenance expenses represented 30 per cent., 
locomotive, carriage and wagon charges 46 per cent. and traffic expenses 16 per cent. 
Details for each line were as follows :—Trans-Australian line 25 per cent., 48 per cent. 
and 15 per cent.; Centra] Australia line 37 per cent., 47 per cent. and 13 per cent. ; 
Federal Capital Territory line 10 per cent., 41 per cent. and 41 per cent.; and North 
Australia line 34 per cent., 36 per cent. and 25 per cent. respectively. 


11. Passenger Journeys, and Tonnage of Goods and Live Stock.—(i) General. In 
the next table particulars are given of the passenger journeys and tonnage of goods and 
live stock carried on the Federal railways during the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


| Railway. 
Year ended 30th |” : |= 
ear es | Trans- | Central | Conktal | North hace 
| Australian. Australia. Territory. | Australia. 
PaSsENGER JOURNEYS. 
. No. No. | No. | No. No. 
1925 ! 32,362 65,322 | 110,499 | 3,798 211,981 
1926 -- | 34,512 65,250 | 138,923 | 5,293 243,978 
1927 . $38 34,779 55,284 | 125,605 | 5,716 221,384 
1928 36,212 60,410 | 53,255 | 5,899 155,776 
1929 | 36,030 57,993 | 47,470 | 5,135 146,628 
ra E $ ic > a ” os 
TONNAGE OF Goops anD Livre Stock CarrRiup. 
; "Fi 4 | 7 | ¥ ae | at ri ra TTT) eee ead oe 
} tons. | tons. | tons. t tons. tons. 
1926... pe 42,225 | 63,622 | 25,405 | 15,259 146,511 
1926"... 37,848 46,870 45,933 15,275 145,926 
fb Fy nee 43,503 81,048 84,450 | 15,612 224,613 
1928 .< et 45,087 96,799 | 41,848 | 22,628 206,362 
1929 . » | 40,760 90,734 | 23,196 «14.919 169,599 
| | 
(ii) Passenger-Mileage Summary. The appended table gives particulars of 
“* Passenger-Mileage ” on each of the Federal railways for the year 1928-29 ;— 
RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—PASSENGER-MILES SUMMARY, 1928-29. 
; a x 2 c= 
|. 3 6 |Bee | 83 |2% | ex 2 
hte ue | Sn, / 3 “eia%s |S |§3 | £2 lyse 
LAWay.. S| Boe ae 23% 2 § & oes | og oes Bons 
ge |ese| we | £55 /228.| Hee ee:.| $29 | Boos 
se |2e8| f= | 892 |S@ES| See| sus] See | SE55 
E ‘Aa |aaS | &3 258 4383) 485 |<85| 229) Ase 
000 +c, 
Zrans-Australian . |861,457} 36,030 0738,576 fold 92 pes 1 3 ; 4 3 31,731 
Pele zal settee 34,752] 57,993] 3,442) 20/239) 99 59 | 1.41}0 7 0 6,074 
ry a 9,991} 47,470 236) 2, 
North Australia 9,846 57135 575 4’633 3B 119 in 0 17 i0'| ain 
er tes ne staan eee AAO Te Ee) 


ee 
a 


yt. ™ 
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(iii) Ton-Mileage Summary. Particulars of ton-mileage are shown hereunder in 
respect of each of the Federal railways for the year 1928-29 :— 


‘ RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—‘‘ TON-MILEAGE ”” SUMMARY, 1928-29. 


} Goods Total | T Temi | | Earnings Density of 
| 4006 8 rotal ley otal Goods paying Average per Trafiic per 
Railway Train Tons | Ton- ard Tae Haul ‘er Average 
E Mileage. | Carried. | Miles.’ ALOU DES) pee per ton) | Pons, Mile 
| per Train | | Mile. Worked 
Mile. | | OT 
2 exe en eee |S eet a: Selves Sins 
| } 
| | 000 x Tons. Miles. | d. 
, | omitted. | 
Trans-Australian .. | 138,945 | 40,750 10,786 64,251 a)78 265 1,43 10,254 
Central Australia .. | 374,218 | 90,734 26,674 | 153,699 ee al 294 1.38 47,080 
Federal Capital Ter- 
ritory .. .. | 2,924.) 23,196 116 3,565 38 5. | 7.38 23,490 
North Australia 73,015 | 14,919 2,431 25,320 (a)33 163 | 2.50 9,179. 
! i 


(a) Approximate. — ; 

12. Passenger Fares, Goods Rates, and Parcel Rates.—In previous issues of the 
Year Book particulars were included of Passenger Fares, Goods Rates (Ordinary Goods and 
Agricultural Produce), and Parcels Rates, but it is not proposed to republish this informa- 
tion herein. 


13. Rolling Stock, 1929.—The following table shows the numbers of locomotives 
and rolling stock in use on the Federal railways, classified according to gauge :— 


_ RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—LOCOMOTIVES AND ROLLING STOCK, 1929. 


| 


| Gauge. | | Gauge. | Gauge. \ 
\ | 
ee el potal il aap Lee eLotal.t | is sa amiee ee | Total. 
| 4 ft. Fae tewanits a qetel eee reali 
7 3 tt. , Fi 3 ft. .| ; .6in. 
Railway. 8hin. at uae | 8 in. ° hie | 8} in. SthB4 | 
‘iv 2 & eS SO oe ee << -5 ce Si> a ~ =_ 
| pay so STOCK OTHER THAN 
| LOCOMOTIVES. COACHING STOCK. Couceria! 
ae ae a | ee 
{ : | ; a 4 i \ | 
Trans-Austratian , 68 | +3, | 68 St ey 51 7285 dey hed 28 
Central Australia «ss 24 24 fee | 18 Beli ger cine igh iosks 
North Australia ~{ -- | |. 13 Sete Ve fe 12 | 312 | 312 
VS ee a a ae 5 et. 60. oe ee | 
Total | 68 7} 37 105 51 . 30 | 81 | 728 625 | 1,353 
} 


{ : ft 


The Federal Capital Territory Railway was worked by the New South Wales Govern- 
ment Railway Department, using its own rolling stock. 
14. Employees.—(i) General. The following table shows the number of employees 
on the Federal railways at 30th June in each year from 1925 to 1929 inclusive, 
classified according to salaried and wages stafis :— 


_ RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—EMPLOYEES, 1925 TO 1929. 


| 30th June— 
1 = rte e passe bor : acs a densa a as aa = 
\ | bi | 
1925. | 1926. | 127000 | oe 1929. 
Railway. | | 
| eo, oo cir my Shel i mi Sip wiLas ee 2 ha 5 § 
lSalacied| Wages |Salaried| Wages Salaried) Wages |Salaried| Wages Salaried Wages 
| Staff. Stati. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. 
ae Sa fern ees beeline | tom 
Noxt}s Noo}y Now| No. os Nowe Now|: Now | Nov | No. | No. 
Trans-Australian 173 906 870 132 56 | 2 7 
Central Australia. . | (a) . (a) | 218 345 66 523 69 | 492 | 68 539 
North Australia .. | Ve | 147 | } 184 29 648 24 | 320 | 22 178 
Federal Capital ) | | | | { mr 
Territory (5) aici ae clan ea oo | coal | 5 8 
—— (ee ——| =" ad an esac — }- ub 
| 
Total = 190 | 1,053 | 218 | 1,399 227 | 1,982 219 | 1,568 | 293) 1,501 
{ 1 


\ 


Worked by South Australian Government Railways. ; ; 
0 Worked pes New South Wales Government Railways until ist July, 1928 
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Of the 2 223 salaried staff employed, 17 were engaged in the Construction Branch 
(2 on the Trans-Australian Line, 9 on the Central Australia Line, and 6 on the North 


Australia Line), the corresponding particulars for the wages staff being :—Trans- 
Australian Line 155, Central Australia Line 143, and North Australia Line 80, a total 


of 378 persons. 


(ii) Average Employed throughout Year. The average number of employees throughout 
the year 1928-29 was 226 salaried staff (21 of whom were on construction work) and 1,395 


wages stafi (Construction, 298). 
15. Accidents.—(i) Classification. The table hereunder furnishes a classification of 
accidents on the Federal railways during the year 1928-29 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—ACCIDENTS, 1928-29. 


Classification. 


Trans- 
Australian. 


Central 
Australia. 


Federal 
Capital 
Territory. 


North 
Australia. 


All 
Federal 
Railways. 


In- 
jured. 


In- 
jured. 


In- 
jured. 


In- 


jured. Killed. 


Killed. Killed. Killed. Killed. 


In- 
jured. 


Train Accidents— 
Passengers i Se aie 36 0 rr: 7 ce es ae pte Se 
Employees ees 1 a2 2 Aci See ie wid af 3 

Accidents on line (other than | | 
train accidents)— 

Passengers us rs a, ee = = Pa me én 
Employees A - A edd Ss Re ms Ar me 3 
Other Persons .. ue ae a ate << ims i , hy on 

Shunting Accidents— 
Passengers 
Employees 
Other Persons 

Employees proceeding to or 
from duty within the Rail- 
way boundary .. any 4 

Persons killed or bag at | 
crossings * ASE ial 

Trespassers 

Miscellaneous 


bo 


wr 


ron 


Total & Sse. Bal wright % deh dl vi 4 


(ii) Particulars for Quinquennium 1925-29. . The following table shows the number 
of accidents in each of the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


RAILWAYS, FEDERAL.—ACCIDENTS, 1925 TO 1929. 


Number of Persons. 
Railway. Killed. : Injured. 
1925. | 1926.°! 1927. | 1928 1929. 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 
Trans - Australian ne un 3 8 
Central Australia 2 T Ata 2 ¥ 3 18 4 ? ; 
Federal Capital | f i 
Territory a8 Pc | 1 os pe 
North Australia .. ae a as 2 Bs % | 5 5 ‘4 
} 
Total a7 2 1 2 7 ~ 13 24: |) 22 20 14 


3 
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§ 3. State Railways. 


1. Administration and Control of State Railways.—The policy of Government 
control of the railways has been adopted in each State, and earlier issues of the Year 
Book (see No. 6, p. 693) contain a description of the methods adopted by the various 
State Governments in the control and management of their railways. 


2. Mileage Open, 1925 to 1929.—(i) General. The following table shows the length 
of State railways open for traffic on the 30th June in the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE OPEN FOR TRAFFIC, 1925 TO 1929. 


| 
| All States. 


| 


| | { | I 
Year ended 30th June— | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. 


Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 


1925 .. a .. } 6,656 | 4,483 | 6,114 | 2,452 | 3,733 | 673 | 28,111 
1926... ns .. | 5,742 | 4,627 | 6,240 | 2,499 | 3,864 | 673 | 23,645 
WD Penk oe .. | 5,750 | 4,634 | 6,302 | 2,528 | 3,918 | 658 | 23,790 
1928" :. rr .. | 5,867 | 4,697 | 6,345 | 2,527 | 3,977 658 | 24,071 

24,360 


LOZ9 = ss fe .. | 5,940 | 4,699 | 6,447 | 2,542 4,079 | 653 


| 
i 


A graph indicating the mileage open in Australia at the end of each of the years 
1870 to 1929 accompanies this chapter. 


The appended statement shows the actual mileage opened for traffic in the year 
1929, also the annual average increase in mileage opened since 1919 in each State :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE OPENED ANNUALLY. 


All 


W. Aust. Tas. States. 


Mileage. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. 


| 
| 


Mileage opened during | | 
1928-29 .. an 73.26 | 2.26 | 102.43 | 14.42 101.85 |-4.80(a)! 289.42 
Average annual mileag | | 
increase for 10 years | 
to 30th June, 1929.. | 111.56 | 50.95 | 97.77 25:16 | 54.03 | 56.19 | 344.66 


(a) Due to the closing of the Paloona to Barrington line. No new lines were opened during the 
iT: 


yea: 


(ii) New South Wales. During the year ended 30th June, 1929, the following new 
lines were opened for traffic, viz. : Bankstown to Sefton Park (2.27 miles), Uranquinty 
to Galore (28.60 miles), Ungarie to Naradhan (37.56 miles), and Galore to Kywong 
(4.90 miles), making a total of 73.33 miles. Adjustments reduced the length of existing 
lines by 0.07 miles, the total increase for the year being therefore 73.26 miles. 


(iii) Victoria. During the year ended 30th June, 1929, the following new lines were 
opened for traffic, viz. -- South Kensington to West Footscray (2.44 miles) and Darling 
to East Malvern (0.82 miles), while the hne from Black Diamond Junction to Strzelecki 
(1.00 miles) was dismantled, the total increase for the year being 2.26 miles. 


(iv) Queensland. During 1928-29, 102.32 miles of new lines were opened for traffic, 
viz. :—Mulgeldie to Monto (7.92 miles), Chorregon to Winton (40.45 miles), and Duchess 


to Mt. Isa (53.95 miles) ; increases in the mileage of existing lines (0.11 miles) make the 
total increase for the year 102.43 miles. 

(v) South Australia. The new railway from Renmark to Barmera (20.59 miles of 
5’ 3” gauge) was opened on 1st August, 1928, while the line from South Terrace to Glenelg 
(6.17 miles of 5’ 3” gauge) was closed and sold on 2nd April, 1929. ‘The net increase for 
the year 1928-29 was therefore 14.42 miles. 
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(vi) Western Australia. The following new mileage was opened for traffic during 
the year :—Amery to Kalannie (60.85 miles), Burakin to Kulja (8 miles) and Denmark 
to Frankland River (33 miles), a total of 101.85 miles. 


(vii) Tasmania. No new extensions were opened during the year. The line from 
Paloona to Barrington (4.80 miles) was closed on 17th August, 1928. 


3. Length and Gauge of Railway Systems in each State.—In all the States the 
Government railways are grouped, for the convenience of administration and management, 
into several divisions or systems. A summary showing concisely the gauge and length 
of the main and branch lines included in each division or system in the different States 
for the year ended 30th June, 1929, is given in the Transport and Communication Bulletin 
No. 21 issued by this Bureau. 


4. Average Mileage Worked and Train-Miles Run.—The total mileage open for 
traffic at the end of each financial year has been given previously, but, in considering the 
returns relating to revenue and expenditure and other matters, it is desirable to know 
the average number of miles actually worked during each year. The next table shows the 
average number of miles worked and the total number of train-miles run by the Govern- 
ment railways of each State during the years 1925 to 1929 inclusive :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE WORKED AND MILES RUN, 1925 TO 1929. 


po | =e | } ares 
Year ended 2 ee ree , low ! mp. gC ; 
30th June— | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. ra States. 


| 


AvERAGE MILEAGE WORKED. 


| | 
1925 ae 5,571 | 4,448 | 6,078 | 2,452 . 3,669 673 / 22,891 
1926 oF 5,722 | 4,526 6,145 2,491 3,837 673 | 23,394 
1927 ae - 5,747 4,627 | 6,259 | 2,523 3,906 658 23,720 
1928 = ral 5,826 4,661 | 6,340 2,528 3,971 658 | ern 
24,180 


1929 * 5,903 4,698 6,387 | 2,545 | 3,993 654 | 


Train-Mites Roun. (a) 


1 | ! 
\ } 


1925 -. | 23,304,916 | 17,482,006 
5,547 


12,107,995 | 6,653,248 4,843,304 | 1,358,980 | 65,750,449 

1926 -» | 24,624,995 | 17,575,547 | 12,866,323 | 6,846,149 | 4,862,505 | 1.342.475 | 68,117,994 

1927 -+ | 26,325,847 | 18,030,749 | 11,005,663 | 6,959,734 | 5.273894 | 1,303,023 | 69,798,910 

1928 .. | 26,896,530 | 17,694,928 | 11,655,122 | 6,503,474 | 5,729,735 | 1,416,741 | 69,896,580 

1929 -+ | 27,382,124 | 17,979,219 | 11,893,147 | 5,765,366 | 5,829,465 | 1,405,929 | 70,255,250 
| | 


(a) Traffic Train Miles (exclusive of ‘* Assistant ’”’ and “ Light” mileages). a 


5. Lines under Construction, and Lines Authorized, 1929.—{i) General. The following 
Statement gives particulars up to the 30th June, 1929, of the mileage of State railways 
(4) under construction, and (b) authorized for construction but not commenced :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE UNDER CONSTRUCTION AND AUTHORIZED, 
30th JUNE, 1929. 


| } jie~ae Fe 


Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vie. | Qland. | S.A, | W.A. | Tas. | All States. 
@ i i 
_ I> Jonette seat borcthtad 
Mileage under construc- | | | 
tion os ++ | 364°17)/ 117+50/ 6121°00,  -. | 263°25) 6.) 865 +92 
Mileage authorized but | / 
not commenced 295 *50) 37°50! 1,130 aA 26°25 | 372 50 * 1861 °75 
~ _ | b | — 


(a) See sub-section (b) below. 
(b) Exclusive of 200 miles on which work has been suspended. 


eo 
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(ii) Lines under Construction. In spite of the great extensions of State railways 
since the year 1875, there are still, in some of the States, immense areas of country which 
are as yet practically undeveloped, and in which little in the nature of permanent settle- 
ment has been accomplished. The general policy of the States is to extend the existing 
lines inland in the form of light railways as settlement increases, and while it is true that 
lines which were not likely to be commercially successful in the immediate future have 
been constructed from time to time for the purpose of encouraging settlement, the general 
principle that the railways should be self-supporting is kept in view. 


(a) New South Wales. The total mileage under construction was 364.17 miles, 
consisting of the following lines:—Booyong to Ballina (12.63 miles); Kyogle to 
Richmond Gap (26.66 miles) ; Moss Vale to Unanderra (38.08 miles) ; Grafton to South 
Yrafton (1.79 miles); Camurra to Boggabilla (73.73 miles); Wyalong to Euglo 
(33.40 miles); Tempe to East Hills (10.30 miles); Hillston to Roto (29.71 miles) ; 
Guyra to Dorrigo (89 miles); Casino to Bonalbo (37.78 miles); and City and 
Suburban Railway (11.09 miles). 


(b) Victoria. In this State 49.25 miles of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge lines are being constructed, 
viz. :—Albion to Broadmeadows (8.50 miles); Darling to Glen Waverley (5.75 miles) ; 
and Nowingi to Millewa South (35 miles). Under the provisions of the Border Railways 
Act 1922 (Vic. 3194) the following lines are under construction in New South Wales 
territory, viz. :—Euston to Letta (30.25 miles); and Yarrawonga to Oaklands (38 miles). 
On completion these lines, which are of 5 ft. 3 in. gauge, will be taken over and 
operated by the Victorian Railways Commissioners. 


(c) Queensland. In previous issues of the Year Book details were given of the scheme 
of railway construction under the provisions of the North Coast Railway Act 1910 (see 
Year Book No. 15, p. 551). On the 30th June, 1929, the following lines, of an aggregate 
length of 121 miles, were under construction :—Southern Division—4 ft. 83 in. gauge— 
South Richmond to Richmond Gap (68 miles); 3 ft. 6 in. gauge—Inglewood to Texas 
(35 miles) and: Kalpowar to 88} miles (18 miles). The following lines are partially 
constructed, but work thereon is temporarily suspended :—Goondoon to Kalliwa Creek 
(18 miles); Yaraka to Powell’s Croek (27 miles); Dajarra to Moonah Creek (41 miles); 
Rannes to Monto (63 miles); Tara towards Surat (14 miles) ; 883-Mile to Monto (8 miles) ; 
and Winton to 37-Mile (37 miles) ; a total of 208 miles. 


(d) South Australia. At 30th June, 1929, no railway construction work was in progress. 


(e) Western Australia. The following lines were in course of construction by the 
Public Works Department on the 30th June, 1929 :—Lake Brown to Bullfinch (50.25 
miles); Pemberton to Westcliffe (28 miles); Meekatharra to Wiluna (111 miles); and 
Kulja eastward (74 miles) ; a total of 263.25 miles. 


(f) Tasmania, At 30th June, 1929, no railway construction work was in progress. 


(iti) Lines Authorized for Construction. (a) New South Wales. At the 30th June, 
1929, the following lines had been authorized for construction but not commenced :— 
Gilgandra to Collie (21.51 miles) ; Jerilderie towards Deniliquin (25.00 miles); Rand 
to Bull Plain (27.55 miles) ; Canowindra to Gregra (33.87 miles); St. Leonards to- 
Eastwood (9.07 miles); Sandy Hollow via Gulgong to Maryvale (146.5 miles) ;. 
and Inverell to Ashford (32 miles); total distance of 295.50 miles. 


(b) Victoria. The following lines were authorized, but construction had not been 


- commenced up to the end of June, 1929 :-—5 ft. 3 in. gauge: La La Siding to Big Pat’s- 


Creek (2.50 miles) ; Casterton to Nangeela (9 miles) ; and Orbost to Brodribb (6 miles) ;- 
Under the Border Railways Act 1922, the following line has been authorized for construc- 
tion in New South Wales Territory :_-Extension from Mildura or vicinity (Victoria) to 
20 miles north (New South Wales); an aggregate distance of 37.50 miles, 


(c) Queensland. In addition to the new lines upon which work has been commenced, 
Parliament has authorized the construction of the following parts of the Great Western 
Railway—Section A, from Quilpie to Eromanga (120 miles) ; Section B, from Powell's 
Creek (224 miles) ; Section C, from 37-Mile to Springvale (324 miles); and Section D, 
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from Moonah Creek (216 miles). The following lines were also authorized for 
construction :—Texas to Silverspur (9 miles); Mount Edwards to Maryvale (28 miles) ; 
Lanefield to Rosevale (17 miles); Gatton to Mount Sylvia (11 miles); Wandoan to Taroom 
(42 miles) ; Dirranbandi extension (52 miles) ; Yarraman to Nanango (16 miles) ; Brooloo 
to Kenilworth (10 miles); Dobbyn to Myally Creek (50 miles); and Peeramon towards 
Boongee (11 miles); a total of 1,130 miles. 


(d) South Australia. Parliament has authorized the construction of a line on the 
3 ft. 6 in. gauge from Keilpa to Mangalo Hall (26.25 miles), 


(e) Western Australia. The following lines were authorized for construction up to 
the 30th June, 1929 :—Yarramony eastwards (85 miles); Brookton to Dale River (27 
miles); Boyup Brook to Cranbrook (95 miles); Manjimup to Mount Barker (107 miles) ; 
Leighton to Robb’s Jetty (4.50 miles) ; and Lake Grace to Kalgarin (54 miles) ; a total 
distance of 372.50 miles. 

(f) Tasmania. There were no new railways authorized on which work had not been 
commenced at 30th June, 1929. 


6. Cost of Construction and Equipment.—(i) General. The total cost of construction 
and equipment of the State railways as distinct from those owned by the Commonwealth 
Government at the 30th June, 1929, amounted to £309,636,337, representing an average 
cost of £48.58 per head of population. If the cost of railways owned by the Common- 
wealth Government is included, the total capital cost (£323,770,550) is equivalent to an 
amount of £50.80 per head of the population of the Commonwealth, while the total mileage 
open (26,329.60 miles) per 1,000 of population is 4.13. Particulars of the capital 
expenditure incurred on lines open for traffic are given in the following table :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—MILEAGE AND COST TO 30th JUNE, 1929. 


a4 Total Cost of raft Mileege' per 
State. oe 4 Big heme IC ge robbins Bee Per rents 
(Route). Equipment. Mile Open. | Population. |at er ees 
Miles. £ | £ £ Miles. 

New South Wales (a) .. 5,940 .22 | 122,566,422 20,633 49 61 2.40 
Victoria oy 3 4,699 .01 73,061,522 15,548 41 .34 2 66 
Queensland .. .. | 6,447.18 | 58,251,561 | 9,035 | 62,83 6.95 
South Australia (a) .. 2,541 .63 26,835,717 10,558 45 .98 4 36 
Western Australia (a).. | 4,078.48 22,427,112 5,498 54.47 9591 
Tasmania .. ee 653 .45 6,494,003 9,945 30.56 3.07 
All States «+ | 24,359.97 | 309,636,337 12711 48 58 3.82 


(a) Exclusive of Federal railways. 


The lowest average cost (£5,498) per mile open is in Western Australia, and the highest 
(£20,633) in New South Wales, as compared with an average of £12,711 for all States. 
There were few costly engineering difficulties in Western Australia, and the fact that 
contractors were permitted to carry traffic during the term of their contracts considerably 
reduced expenditure, particularly in respect of all goldfield contracts. 


In the table above the figures relating to cost of construction and equipment do 
not include the discounts and flotation charges on loans allocated to the railways. This 
will explain the differences between the amounts shown therein for Queensland, South 


aural, and Western Australia, and those shown in the Railway Reports for these 
states. 


aw 
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(ii) Capital Cost, All Lines. (a) Total. The increase in the total capital cost of 
construction and equipment of Government railways for each year from 1925 to 1929 is 
shown in the following table :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—CAPITAL COST OF LINES OPEN, 1925 TO 1929. 


Year ended | \ | 
30th June— N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.| All States. 
: | | 

Toran Cost or Lines OPEN. 

ES \ be | | | = | 
£ £ £ | £ | £ £ £ 

1925 .. | 98,060,216 | 67,136,069 | 49,453,595 | 23,637,283 | 19,643,517 | 6,416,194 | 264,346,874 
1926 ** {103,674,668 | 68,888,145 | 51,555,649 | 25,529,866 | 20,327,456 | 6,450,185 | 276,425,969 
1927 "* 14117226149 | 70;298,673 | 54,496,012 | 28,120,046 | 20,855,604 | 6,486,109 | 291,482,593 
1928 ** 141679217374 | 723282/201 | 56,281,445 | 26,021,454 | 21,403,256 | 6,483,281 | 298,693,011 
1929 "* |1297566,422 | 73,061,522 | 58,251,561 | 26,835,717 | 22,427,112 | 6,494,003 | 309,636,337 

Cost PER MiLE OPEN. 
1925 a 17,338 | 14,074 | 8,088 | 9,641 | 5,263 | 9,585 | 11,485 
1926 x, 18,056 | 14,887 | 8,26: 10,216 5,260 9,586 | 11,690 
1927 = 19,344 | 15,169 | 8,648 11,124 5,822 | 9,854 12,252 
1928 bee 19,809 | 15,390 8,871 | 10,297 5,382 9,849 12,409 
1929 ee, 20,633 | 15,548 | 9,035 | 10,558 5,498 | 9,945 12,711 

} 


(6) From Consolidated Revenue. The following table shows the amounts provided 
from Consolidated Revenue for construction and equipment to 30th June, 1929 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—EXPENDITURE FROM CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FOR 
CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT TO 30th JUNE, 1929. 


eas ¥ N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. “nana. All States. 
il menace ei oes ee 
ee ee ik ork? . See ome ee Pw 
1929 659,930 4 278,489 | | .. | 643,943 16,935 | 5,599,297 
oe > | ? | . | 


(iii) Loan Expenditure. The subjoined table shows the total loan expenditure on 
Government railways (including lines both open and unopen) in each State, except 
Tasmania, and on Government railways and tramways in the latter State for the years. 
1925 to 1929 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1925 TO 1929. 


| | | 
Year | | 


ended N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’iand. | 8S. Aust. | Ww. Aust. Tas. (a) All States. 


° : ery 103 28,638) 10 teasés 

2 46,963 | 1,483,720 | 1,741,805 2,151,329 | 534,103 | 28, 1186, 
core 4 oe 359 | 1489,285 | 2,826,188 2,764,511 | 642,854 | 17,255) 13,800,352 
1907. | 6229-347 | 1,821,005 | 2,470,083 2,460,555 | 642,225 29,824 13,653,039 
1027 2 | '179,114 | 1,651,884 | 1,646,982 | 555,798 | 806,895 | 37,106 12,870,860 
sa ee .. | 6,356,971 | 1,249,409 | 1,212,181 | 706,144 | 835,051 Cr. 11,684 10,348,092 


| 


(a) Including tramways. 
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The following statement shows the total loan expenditure on railways to the 30th 
June, 1929 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—TOTAL LOAN EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1929. 


Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | w. Aust. |/Tasmania. a| All States. 
| 


State *| N.S.W. 


| 4 

a Pp poet ae a at | 

| £ £ £ | £ £ £ 

72,357,133 | 60,204,291 | 31,819,982 | 23,500,540 | 6,947,918 | 337,085,766 
| = — _ — - 


£ 
Expenditure (142,255,901 


(a) Including tramways. 


7. Gross Revenue.—{i) General. The total revenue from all sources, the revenue 
per average mile worked, and the revenue per train-mile run during each financial year 
from 1925 to 1929 inclusive were as follows :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—GROSS REVENUE, 1925 TO 1929. 


| 


j 
5 } 
Year ended 30th N.S.W. 


| 
i 
1 
| 


H 
sina Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. . Tas. All States. 
Totan Gross REVENUE. 
: J 3 Bat ee ; | ait ech 
1925 10.760 452 | 12 A | < % . - ‘ 

a _ 5 1759,197 | 7,109,210 | 4,012,736 | 3,359,501 | 548,256 | 44,5 
1926. -. | 16,939,032 | 12'671,061 | 7,437,090 | 4.237’718 | 3°337°292 545,191 Geer eee 
1927. -+ | 18,906,543 | 13,652,434 | 7,325,677 | 4,062,133 | 3,607,989 | 539/352 | 43'094°198 
1928 =. ++ | 19,029,512 | 12,821,059 | 7,381,532 | 3,941,276 | 3,858,051 | 554’743 | 47'586°173 
1929. ++ | 19,616,616 | 13,164,973 | 7,568,647 | 3,593,646 | 3/790,764 | 503/855 | 48/246'501 

Gross REVENUE PER AVERAGE MILE WorkED. 

) fy £ : goo 2 £ | £ ane 

1925 | 3,010 | 2,869 | 1,170 | 41,637 916 : 
1926 |. ‘D | 2980 2,798 | 1210 | 1701 870 810 1380 
1927. 1. | 8290 2951 | 1170..| 17610 924 819 2/028 
1928. .. | 8.266 2°751 1,164 1,559 972 |, 4 848 1,984 
1929 | _ 3.823 27302 | 1.185 13412 951 | 771 1,995 

Gross REVENUE PER TRAIN-MILE Run. 

a. d. a. a. d | a TS 

1925. .» | °172.70 175.16 | 140.92 | 144.75 | 166.47 = 
1926 Se an 165.09 173.03 133. 73 148.56 | 164.72 Ora 150.4 

i. Sek: } i , 140.08 | 164.19 99.34 ‘ 
1OBRL ok. .. | 169.80 173.89 | 152.00 | 145.44 | 161.6 re 
1920" - 3. tS : oe 60 93.98 163.39 

| 171.98 175.74 | 152.73 | 149.60 | 156.43 | 86.01 | 164.81 


The amounts of revenue earned per average mile worked and per train-mj i 
) train-mil 
respect of (4) coaching and (6) goods and live stock traffic, vbyianetdly pate given titact i 


1925 to 1929, classified according to the three chief sources of receipts “The edararte 
three items specified has already been given in the ‘preceding Re te scene 
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1925 TO 1929. 


Year ended 


ie ie = 
30th June— N.S.W | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. ll States. 
re Se a leh “ines: 5 liek De ae sn cng tot SS ee, 
Coacutne Trarfio RECEIPTS. 
ee ioasen age: Pate et AA ee RY ree er ae oe 
1925 .. | 6,942,093) 5,981,437| 2,482,026 1,317,102) 971,323] 221,668 |17,915,649 
1926 .. | 7,101,229) 6,070,555 2,454,689] 1,277,463 969,160! 206,728 |18,079,824 
1927 .. | 7,473,545] 6,304,382 2,516,476] 1,221,106 980,762| 201,048 18,697,319 
1928 Aes Giessys cea? 6,015,383) 2,410,293 1,120,094} 1,028,656 199,865 |18,625,803 
1929 . | 8,124,716 5,871,037 2,444,697) 1,013,296 979,999| 180,295 18,614,040 
| 
Goops anp Lave Srook Trarric REcErPts. 
1925 9,010,929 5,775,522 4,477,985| 2,607,628 2,198,322| 312,706 24,383,092 
1926 8,941,123 5,565,451 4,817,222 2,578,700) 2,174,895 320,748 |24,398,139 
1927 10,490,593 6,344,096 4,629,103 2,662,866 2,413,852| 319,276 26,859,786 
1928 .. {10,228,586 5,763,701 4,824,885 2,616,503) 2,619,816 335,431 |26,388,922 
1929 .. {10,379,192 Balen | 2,358,579) 2,610,193) 305,287 26,854,547 
MiscELLANEOUS REOEIPTS. 
ae = SOLS | ALS Sete m 
1925 5 ) 816,430 1,002,238 149,199 88,006 189,856 13,882 | 2,259,611 
1926 . | . 896,680 1,035,055 165,179| 381,555 193,237 17,715 | 2,689,421 
1927 P | 942,405 1,003,956 180,098} 178,161 2133375 19,028 | 2,537,023 
1928 5 | 949,414 1,041,975 146,354| 204,679 209,579 19,447 | 2,571,448 
1929 : | 1 | 174,336] 221,771) 209,572 2,777,914 


1,111,708 | 1,042,254 


i 


18,273 | 


_ The increase in miscellaneous 
was due to the inclusion of £225,2 
State of Victoria, and £78,619 earne 
operated departmentally for the first time. 


(b) Percentages. 
the percentage which each class of receipts bears to the total gross 
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The following table shows for the two years 19 


RECEIPTS, 1928 AND 1929. 


receipts in the State of South Australia during 1925-26 
42 on account of Border Railway adj 
d from bookstalls and refreshment rooms, which were 


ustments with the 


27-28 and 1928-29 
reyenue :— 


1928. 1929. 
State. ari 7] 

f - : Good d Miscel 
Coaching. goods aaa hae Coaching. | tive Stock. neo 
% % % % % % 
N th Wal 41.26 | 53.75 4.99 || 41.42 | 52.91 5.67 
parte Kain 46.92 | 44.95 8.13 44.59 | 47.49 7.92 
Queensland. . 32.65 | 65.37 1.98 32.30 | 65.40 2.30 
South Australia 28.42 | 66.39 5.19 98.20 | 65.63 6.17 
Western Australia 26.66 | 67.91 5.43 25.79 | 68.69 5.52 
Tasmania 36.03 | 60.47 3.50 35,78 | 60.59 3.63 
All States 99,14. | 55.46 5.40 38.58 | 55.66 5.76 
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(c) Averages for Coaching Traffic Receipts. The subjoined table shows the receipts 
from coaching traffic per average mile of line worked and per passenger-train-mile in each 
State for the year ended the 30th June, 1929 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—COACHING TRAFFIC RECEIPTS, AVERAGES, 1929. 


Coaching Traffic Receipts. 
Number of J 
State. Passenger- 
Train-Miles. Coes Per Average | Per Passenger- 
| 4 Mile Worked. Train-Mile. 
} rae e 
| ~ No. £ | £ d. 
New South Wales .. Pe 16,780,177 | 8,124,716 1,376 116.20 
Victoria .. we .. | 11,740,834 | 5,871,037 1,250 120.01 
Queensland. . ae .. | 4,487,776 2,444,697 383 130 ,74 
South Australia $e Se 3,578,690 1,013,296 398 67 .95 
Western Australia .. -. | 2,168,764 979,999 245 108 .45 
Tasmania .. ez é 582,613 180,295 276 74.27 
All States . | 89,338,854 | 18,614,040 | 770 113.56 
| 


(ad) Averages for Goods and Live Stock Trafic. The gross receipts from goods and’ 
live stock traffic per average mile worked, per goods-train-mile, and per ton carried,. 
for the year ended the 30th June, 1929, are given below :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—GOODS AND LIVE-STOCK TRAFFIC RECEIPTS, AVERAGES, 


1929, 
3 . Goods and Live-Stock Traffic Receipts. 
Number ne ’ bpd 
oO Ts ear 
State. Goods-Train- Live-Stock Per Per 
Miles. Tonnage. Grane Average} Goods- | Per Ton. 
Z Mile Train- | Carried. 
Worked. Mile. 
No. Tons. £ 3 d, d. 
New South Wales .. | 10,601,947 14,516,643 | 10,379,192 1,758 | 234.96 | 171.60: 
Victoria .. He 6,238,385 | 8,187,088 6,251,682 | 1,331 | 240.51 183 .26: 
Queensland. . ‘ o16 7,405,371 | 4,558,099 4,949,614 775 | 160.41 | 260.61 
South Australia : af 2,186,676 | 2,748,493 2,358,579 927 | 258.87 | 205 .96- 
Western Australia .. 3,660,701 3,670,147 | 2,610,193 654 | 171.13 | 170,69 
Tasmania .. +. | 823,316 660,523 305,287 467 88 .99 | 110,93: 
All States a] 30,916,396 | 34,340,923 26,854,547 | 1,111 | 208 -47 | 187,68. 


8. Working Expenses.—(i) General. In order to make an adequate comparison of 
the working expenses, allowance should be made for the variation of gauges and of physical: 
and traffic conditions, not only on the railways of the different States, but also on different 
portions of the same system. Where traffic is light, the percentage of working expenses. © 
is naturally greater than where traffic is heavy ; and this is especially true in Australia 
where ton-mile rates are in many cases based on a tapering principle—i.e., a lower rate. 
per ton-mile is charged upon merchandise from remote interior districts—and where on. 
many of the lines there is but little back loading. 
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The following table shows the total annual expenditure and the percentage thereof 
on gross revenue in each State for the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—WORKING EXPENSES, 1925 TO 1929. 


Year ended ‘ : ; = 
30th June— | N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.) All States 


Toran WORKING EXPENSES. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1925 ys .. [11,989,686 | 9,429,728 | 5,425,167 | 2,935,755 | 2,355,087 531,590 | 32,617,013 
1926 om .. {12,519,993 | 9,548,147 | 6,459,792 |@7,081,130 | 2,509,049 504,038 | 38,622,149 
1927 ie .. |18,795,853 |10,193,581 | 6,495,322 |@5,797,751 | 2,685,693 551,192 | 39,519,392 
1928 Wie .. |14,756,327 | 9,812,749 | 6,106,140 | 3,660,740 | 2,910,811 573,885 | 37,820,652 
1929 me .. {14,978,050 | 9,530,263 | 6,202,801 | 3,622,567 | 3,055,446 563,652 | 37,952,779 


(a) See (ii) below. 


PERCENTAGE oF WoRxING ExpmENses oN Gross REVENUE. 


| % % % % % 9% 
1925 m: as 71.20 73.90 76.31 73.16 70.10 96.96 73.20 
1926 us an 73,91 75. 35 86, 86 167,10 75,18 92,45 85.51 
1927 “4 72,97 74, 66 88, 67 142, 73 74,44 102, 20 82.17 
1928 77.54 76. 54 82.72 93,20 75.45 103.45 79.48 
1929 76.36 72.39 81.95 100.80 80.41 111.86 78.66 


The variation in the percentage of working expenses on the gross revenue in each 
State for the years 1865 to 1929 is illustrated in the graph which accompanies this chapter. 


(ii) Special Expenditure. The large increases in the working expenses in South 
Australia during the years 1925-26 and 1926-27 are due to amounts of £3,982,314 and 
£1,962,079 on account of accumulated and deferred charges being debited against the 
revenues for those years. This expenditure has been shown in this way in deference 
to the wishes of the South Australian railway authorities. Eliminating these amounts, 
the. percentage of working expenses on gross revenue for South Australia during 1925-26 
and 1926-27 would have been 73.12 per cent. and 94.43 per cent., and for all States 
76.70 per cent. and 78.09 per cent., respectively. 


(iii) Averages. The next table shows the working expenses per average mile worked 
and per train-mile run in each State for the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—WORKING EXPENSES, AVERAGES, 1925 TO 1929. 


Year ended 30th June— | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. All States. 


Working Expenses Pur AveRAGE MILE WorKED. 
; ; 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
19255. et .. | 2,148 2,120 893 1,197 642 799 1,425 
1926 AS .. | 2,188 2,108 1,051 a 2,843 654 749 1,651 
1927 os .. | 2,401 2,203 1,088 ja 2,298 688 837 1,666 
1928 a .. | 2,533 2,105 963 1,448 733 872 1,577 
1929 ae .. | 2,537 2,028 971 1,423 765 862 1,569 


Working EXPENSES PER Trarn-MitzE Run. 


d. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
1925 ae ., | 122.96 | 129.45 | 107.54 105.90 | 116.70 | 93.87 | 119.05 
1926 oe _,. | 122.02 | 130.38 | 120.50 a248.24 | 123.84 | 90.11 | 136.08 
1927 25 .. | 125.77 | 185.68 | 130.93 a199.93 | 122.22 | 101.52 135.89 
1928 aa | .. | 181.67 | 183.09 | 125.74 135.09 | 121.92 | 97.22 | 129.86 
1929 ae _. | WB1.28 | 127.22 | 125.17 150.80 | 125.79 | 96.22 | 129.65 


(a) See sub-section (ii) above. 
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{iv) Distribution. The subjoined table shows the distribution of working expenses, 
under four chief heads of expenditure, for the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKING EXPENSES, 1925 TO 1929. 


1 


Sear, ended. B06h tp a ewe, | victoria. | Qvand. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | ‘Tas. | All States. 
et | { ABTHISE Rees a 
MAINTENANOE, - 
aa . Sees) RE ES £ £ ie hg ae £ oe 
1925 2,176,435 | 1,963,960 | 1,280,190 | 501,800 '| 527,498 144,612 | 6,594,490 
1926 2,001,724 | 1,928.597 | 1,513,588 |a2,407,266 | 596,046 134,835 | 8.582,056 
1927 2,154,931 | 2,276,601 | 1,576,325 |a1,027,057 | 636,466 134,291 | 7,805,671 
1928 2,596,755 | 2,109,404 | 1,589,177 | 584.350 731,860 | 140,989 | 7,752,535 
1929 : 2,576,847 | 1,917,936 | 1,608,978 | 658,941 748,123 158,302 | 7,669,127 
LocomortivE, CARRIAGE, AND WaGoN CHARGES. 
1925 +. | 5,772,631 ) 8,501,911 | 2,459,370 | 1,560,023 , 1,134,157 223,302 | 14,642,204 
1926 6,107,302 | 3,592,490 | 2,973,033 | a3,611,130 | 1,157,230 | 218,326 | 17.659°511 
1927 6,823,914 | 3,746,921 | 2,924,903 | @3,653,050 | 1,244,041 | 292477 | 18°616206 
1928 7,158,605 | 3,659,881 | 2,657,596 | 2,002,377 | 1,306,504 | 233.670 17,018,633 
1020S 7,253,076 | 3,578,165 | 2,719,211 | 1,899,717 | 1,381,160 | 235,641 17,066,970: 
TRAFFIO EXPENSES. 
1925 rf 3,121,001 | 3,228,961 ) 1,593,347 | 792,762 | 639,193 122,374 | 9,497,638: 
1926 8,391,092 | 2,701,124 | 1,859,375 | a868.171 | 685,898 117,246 | 9,622,906. 
1927 ++ | 8,733,225 | 2,822,524 | 1,844,066 | a898,459 | 728466 118,987 | 10,145,727 
1928 -. | 8,877,254 | 2,673,518 | 1,709,518 | 823,189 | 773'806 124,845 | 9,982,130 
1929... ~~... | 8,853,223 | 2,604,729 | 17721°355 764,203 | 803,016 | 130,068 9,876,694 
OrHEeR CHARGES. 

1925 cae 869,619 734,896 92,260 80,270 | 64,244 41,302 | 1,882,591 
1926 -+ | 1,019,875 | 1,325,936 | 113,796 | a194/563 69,875 33,631 | 2,757,676 
1927 -» | 1,083,783 | 1,347,535 | 150,028 | a219,185 75,820 75,437 | 2,951,788. 
1928 1,123,713 | 1,369,946 | 149,849 | 250/824 98,641 74.381 | 3,067,354 
1929 2 -+ | 1,294,904 | 1,429,433 | 158.257 | 299,706 123,147 39,641 | 3,340,088 


In New South Wales and Victoria the ex 
rooms is included in “‘ Other Charges.” 


9. Salaries and Wages.—The following 
and wages, also the amount per averag' 


(a) See sub-section (ii), page 191. 


State during the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


penditure in connexion with refreshment 


table shows the total amount paid in salaries 
e mile worked and per train-mile run in each 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—SALARIES AND WAGES PAID AND AVERAGES, 
1925 TO 1929, 


Y ded 30th s . ; 
ig Pete aie N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. iw. Aust. |Tasmania. | All States. 
Toran SALARIES AND Waqzs Par. 
1925 9 ssi, 596 | 6 969, 519 | 4 199, 965 | 2 689, 517 | 1,009, ‘ : 
884, q 4 i 909,995 | 364,771 
1926 11,192,851 | 7.273,485 | 5,011,678 | 31456996 2,073,207 | 346°832 Bernat 
1927 12,509,021 | 7,792,554 | 5,062,347 | 3,596,092 | 2'279'878 336,287 | 31:57617o 
1928 12,693,706 | 7,725,188 | 4,751,885 | 2,915,912 | 2'449'997 345,803 | 30,875,491 
1929 12,422,298 | 7,436,531 | 4,805,836 | 2,499'872 | 2'551'056 374,107 | 30,089,700. 
SALARIES AND WAGES PER AVERAGE Miz Worxep. 
eet : £ £ £ £ £ £ g 
1925 : Sila a kyee 1,567 691 1,097 521 542 
1926 % 1,956 1,607 816 1,388 540 515 Vase 
19S 7iee 2 = 2,177 1,684 809 1,425 584 511 1331 
1928... a 2,179 1,657 750 1,154 615 525 1,287 
1020. ips... ahs 2.104 1,583 752 982 639 572 1,244 
SALARIES AND WAGES PER Train Mrz Ron. 
d. d. a. d. Tete @ a 

1925 ; .. | 101.79 95.68 83.25 97.01 94.64 : i 
1926 5. .. | 109.08 99.32 93.48 121.18 102.32 82 0 108 2 
1007 ree -. | 114.03°] 103/72 | 102/04 124/00 103.75 61.93 | 108.57 
1928! -. | 118.26 | 104.77 97.84 107.60 102.32 58.58 | 106.01 
1929, .. | 103.88 99.27 96.98 104.06 105.03 63.86 | 102.79 


> 
x 
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10. Net Revenue.—(i) Net Revenue and Percentage on Oapiial Cost. The following 
table shows the net sums available to meet interest charges, also the percentage of such 
sums upon the capital cost of construction and equipment of lines open for trafic in 
each State for the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—NET REVENUE AND PERCENTAGE THEREOF ON CAPITAL 
COST OF LINES OPEN, 1925 TO 1929. 

Year ended 30th | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. reareantey Lan States. 

el ie eae | ae limon | 


Net REvENUE. 


{ 

£ = £ £ £ £ 
1925 | 4,829,766 | 3,329,469 | 1,684,043 1,076,981) 1,004,414 16,666 | 11,941,339 
1926 a .. | 4,419,039 | 3,122,914 | 977,298 |a-2,843,412) 828,243 41,153 | 6,545,235 
1927 LE .. | 5,110,690 | 3,458,853 830,355 |a-1,735,618| 922,296 | —11,840 | 8,574,736 
1928 .. | 4,273,185 | 3,008,310 | 1,275,392 280,536) 947,240 | —19,142 | 9,765,521 
1929 a | 4,637,566 | 3,634,710 | 1,365,846 | — 28,921) 744,318 | —59,797 | 10,293,722 

| 
PERCENTAGE oF Net REVENUE ON CaPiTaL EXPENDITURE. 
% ee % % % % 

1925 Sis eel 4.93 96 8.41 4,56 5.11 0.26 4.51 
1926 se |) 428 4.54 | 1.90 ja—11.14 4,07 0.63 2.37 
1927 | 4.59 4,92 162). la 6017 oli 4,42 —0.18 2.94 
1928 3.68 4.16 2.27 1.08 | 4.43 —0.29 3.27 
1929 3.78 4.97 2.34 | — 0.11 3.32 | —0.92 3.32 


(a) See sub-section (ii), page 191. 
These figures are also represented in the graphs which accompany this chapter. 


The percentage of net revenue on capital expenditure for all States during the past 
five years reached its maximum during the year 1924-25, with a return of 4.51 per cent. 
The very low returns for 1925-26 and 1926-27 are due, in a large measure, to the unusual 
loading of the working expenses of those years in South Australia, which was alluded. 
to in paragraph 8. But for this circumstance the percentages of net revenue on capital 
would have been 4.46 per cent. and 0.81 per cent. for South Australia and 3.81 per 
cent. and 3.61 per cent. respectively for the average of all States. Even these larger 
returns, however, would be insufficient to meet interest charges, for which particulars are 
included in the following sub-section. 

(ii) Net Revenue, Averages. Tables showing the gross earnings and the working: 
expenses per average mile worked and per train-mile run have been given previously. 
The net earnings, i.e., the excess of gross earnings over working expenses per average 
mile worked and per train-mile run are shown in the following table :— t 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—NET REVENUE, AVERAGES, 1925 TO 1929. 


Year ended 30th June— | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. |All States. 
; Ner Revenve per AvErace MILE WorkKED. 
Bere gs gl SE IE £ £ 

1925 k th VRE GGT TAG DTT 429| 273 25 522 
1926 a Pele TTD 690 | 159 @-1,142) 216 | 61 279 
1927 vt 710,889 748 133 a—688)| 236 | -18 361 
1928 4 ateoe 73 645 201 | 111|' 239° | -29 407 
1929... - Bieta eae 214 | -11; 186 | -91 | 426_ 

Net REVENUE PER Trarn-Mite Run. 

d. do uh ow de Fade | ee 
1925 | 49.74 | 45.71 | 33,38 38.85, 49.77 | 2.95) 43.58 
1926 "* | 43107 | 42.65 | 18.23 |a-99.68 40.88) 7.36 | 23.06 
1927 Kf "* | 46.59 | 46.04 | 16.74 a—59.86| 41.97 | -2.18| 29.48 
1928 ie | 38.13 | 40.80 | 26.26 10.35, 39.68 | -3.24| 33.53 
1929 | 40.65 | 48.52 | 27.66 | - 1.20) 30.64 | -10.21 | 35.16 


(a) See sub-section (ii), page 191. 
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11. Interest, The amount of interest payable on expenditure from loans on the con- 
struction and equipment of the railways, the amount of interest per average mile worked 
and per train-mile run in each State during the years ended 30th June 1925 to 1929 were 


as follows :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—AMOUNT OF INTEREST ON RAILWAY LOAN EXPENDITURE, 
1925 TO 1929, 


Year he P| x ; ‘ . 
end ad NOU aS N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmanja. |All States. 
Amount or IntTEREST PayaBLFE. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1925 ¥ -» |4,796,829 | 3,085,648 | 2,419,503 | 1,018,117 | 813,849 279,832 | 12,413,778 
1926 = -. |5,249,710 | 3,077,905 | 2,564,181 | 1,195,108 | 860,225 283,799 | 13,230,928 
1927 ig + [5,562,308 | 3,271,374 | 2,720,717 | 1,332,515 | 887,740 285,255 | 14,059,909 
1928 es -- |5,882,452 | 3,324,270 | 2,827,223 | 1,271,686 | 920,569 284,076 | 14,510,276 
1929 ze -+ 16,150,000 | 3,475,313 | 2,902,710 | 1,366,807 923,017 283,554 | 15,101,401 
Interest PER AvERAGE Min WorkKeEp. 
a ae Ess £ easy £ £ £ 
1925 es = 861 | 694 | 398 415 | 222 416 542 
1926 = ir 917 | 680 | 417 430 224 422 566 
1927 52 = 968 | 707 | 435 528 227 433 593 
1928 <6 > 1,010 | 713 446 503 | 232 422 605 
1929 ae Beall ee Ose | 740 | 454 537} 28h 434 625 
INTEREST PER TRAIN-Mite Run. 
| Seer 3 | Err da. d. d. ‘ d. d. 
1925 | 49.89 42.36 | 47.95 36.72 40 .32 49.42 45.31 
1926 ¥ | 51.16 42.03 47.83 41.89 42.45 45.89 46.61 
1927 * 5 Pe50:270 43.54 54.84 45.95 40.39 52.53 48.34 
1928 ‘ ++ | 52.48 45.08 58.21 46.92 38.55 48.12 49,82 
1929 x 53.80 46.39 58.58 55.90 38.00 48.40 51.59 


Interest charges in 1928-29, viz., £15,101,401, show an increase of £2,687,623 over 
the amount payable in 1924-25. The interest payable on the cost of construction and 
equipment, exclusive of expenditure from Consolidated Revenue (£5,599,297) for that 
purpose, was at the rate of 4.97 per cent. in 1928-29. If the abnormal charges to working 
expenses in South Australia be eliminated, the loss in that State for 1926-27 would be 
3.93 per cent., and for all States, 1.21 per cent. 


12. Profit or Loss.—The following table shows the actual profit or loss after deducting 
working expenses and interest and all other charges from the gross revenue, and the 
percentage of such profit or loss on the total capital cost of construction and equipment 
for the last five years :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—PROFIT OR LOSS, 1925 TO 1929, 


y ee 
ended spe Fune— | N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | w. Aust. 


Tasmania. | All States, 


Prorit or Loss arrrr PayMENntT or WORKING Exrrnszs, INTEREST, AND OTHER CHARGES. 


£ g £ E £ £ £ 
1925. ++ |b 32,937/+ 243,821 | 735,460 |+  58,864|+ 190.565 |— 263166 | 
1926. *+ [= 830,671/+ 45,009 |-1,586,883 |a—4,038,520|— 31,982 | 942’648 Bape ss 
1927: ++ (=, 451,618) + 187,479 |-1,890,362 |a—3,068,133|4+ 34,556 |—297'005 |—s'4ae't 
1928. ++ {1,609,267|—~ 815,060 |—1,551,831 |— °991,150|+ 26,671 |— 303,218 |—4’7a0°roe 
1929. -+ |=1,512,434' + 159,897 |--1,536,864 }— 1,395,728|— 178699 |— 343°351 —4'807,679 


PERCENTAGE OF Prorrr or Loss on Caprran Cost or CoNsTRUCTION AND Equipment 


% % % % Se % ¥, 
1925 .| 40.03 | +0-36 —1.49 +0.25 | +0-97 : ie 
1926. ie | —0.89 | +0.06 —3.08 | a—15.82 | —0 116 age — 
1927: . | 0.41 | 40.27 3-47 | a—10.91 | +0/17 | —4'58 | a's 
1928. +. | 1.88 | —0.44 —2.76 —3.81 | +0.12 —4.68 | —1_59 
1929 —1.23 | 40.22 2.64 5.20 | —0.80 | —s5'29 | 1755 


(a) See sub-section (ii), page 191. 


a. 
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13. Traffic.—(i) General. Reference has already been made to the difference in the 
traffic conditions on many of the lines. These conditions differ not only in the several 
States, but also on different lines in the same States, and apply to both passenger and goods 
traffic. By far the greater part of the population of Australia is confined to a fringe of 
country near the coast, more especially in the eastern and southern districts. A large 
proportion of the railway trafiic between the chief centres of population is therefore carried 
over lines in the neighbourhood of the coast, and is thus, in some cases, open to sea- 
borne competition. On most of the lines extending into the interior traffic is light, as the 
density of population diminishes rapidly as the coastal regions are left behind, with a 
consequent diminution in the volume of traffic, while, in comparison with other more 
settled countries, there is but little back loading. 


The following table gives particulars for the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—TRAFFIC, 1925 TO 1929. 


Year | 
ended N.S.W. Victoria. Qiand. | 8S, Aust. | W. Aust, | Tasmania, | All States. 
30th June— | | 
NuMBER OF PaSSENGER JOURNEYS. 
1925 _. {128,582,038 {166,444,142 | 29,657,832 | 25,647,487 | 17,196,672 | 2,656,018 | 370,134,189 
1926 ** |130725,581 |168,054,308 | 28,384,302 | 25,343,319 | 16,457,719 | 2,455,824 | 371,421,053 
1927 ** |7417615,806 |169,237,648 | 26,812,993 | 23,366,760 | 15,737,570 | 2,328,970 | 379,099,747 
1928 ** 748046881 |164,574,870 | 24,800,934 | 19,539,347 | 16,082,536 | 2,322,410 | 375,316,978 
1929 ** 1151116086 |161,002,267 | 24,738,327 | 17,829,946 | 14,904,917 | 2,212,817 | 371,804,360 
Per 100 or Mean POPULATION. 
j ) | ; { 
1925 2 5,652 9,959 3,483 | 4,715 4,670 1,244 6,249 
1926 * 5,687 9,979 3,296 | 4,594 4,422 1,132 | 6,206 
1927 ate 6,032 9,886 3,039 | 4,126 4,155 1,084 6,218 
1928 BS 6,168 9,451 2,758 | 3,304 4,087 1,076 6,029 
1929 i. 6,160 9,143 27699 | 3,057 3,672 1,022 5,867 
Par Averages Mme or Lint WorRKED. 
1925 aa 23,071 37,424 4,879 | 10,461 4,687 3,947 16,170 
1926 is 22,845 37,111 4,619 10,213 4,289 3,650 15,876 
1927 ae 24,642 36,579 4,284 9,262 4,029 3,538 15,982 
1928 ie 25,412 35,307 3,912 7,730 4,037 3,528 15,649 
1929 7 25,598 34,272 3,873 7,007 3,732 3,384 15,377 
i ' 
Tonnage oF Goops AND LivE Stock CARRIED. 
| | 
_. | 16,208,476 | 8,959,556 | 5,088,658 | 3,611,313 | 3,284,915 690,561 | 37,838,479 
1936 ** | 157092’811 | 8,728,496 | 5,106,886 | 3,562,245 3,237,496 694,194 | 36,361,628 
1927 "* | q7’o94’g04 | 9,234,923 | 4,315,513 | 3,671,686 | 3,438,587 730,273 | 38,615,876 
1928 ** | 157433083 | 8,117,961 | 4,670,447 | 3,401,901 3,697,648 715,387 | 36,036,427 
1929 "* | 747516,643 | 8,187,088 | 4,558,099 | 2,748,423 | 3,670,147 | 660,523 | 34,340,923 
iT , i 
Per 100 of Man POPULATION. 
| 
a 719 536 597 664 892 323 645 
1936 es 654 | 518 593 646 | 870 320 608 
1927 are 734 539 489 648 | 908 340 633 
1928 A 643 466 519 591 943 331 579 
1929 , 592 465 497 471 904 305 542 
Pur Average Mite or Line WORKED, 
—____— | rs 
2,014 836 1,473 895 1,026 1,652 
ees 16 Zo 1,928 831 1,430 | 844 1,032 1.554 
1927, 2:997 13996 689 1,455 | 880 1,109 1,628 
1928 et 23649 1,741 737 1,346 931 1,087 1,503 
1929. 23459 1,748 714 1,080 919 | 1,010 1,420 
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(ii) Metropolitan and Country Passenger Traffic and Revenue. <A further indication 
of the difference in passenger traffic conditions is obtained from a comparison of the 
volume of metropolitan and suburban, and country traffic in each State. This is shown 


below for the year 1928-29 :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—METROPOLITAN AND SUBURBAN, AND COUNTRY 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC AND RECEIPTS, 1928-29. 


Passenger Journeys. | Revenue. 
Particulars. | ==——$———$__+————___| a 

| Metropolitan. | Metropolitan 

and Country. | Total. and | Country. Total. 

| Suburban. Suburban. | 

No. No. No. £ £ | £ 
N.S.W. -- |4140,158,238 |10,957,848) 151,116,086! 3,026,019 | 4,212,310 7,238,329 
Victoria .. '6152,840,373 | 8,161,894! 161,002,267) 2,768,624. 2,453,600 | 5,222,924 


Queensland .. | 19,209,663 | 5,528,664) 24,738,327, 358,290 1,547,065 | 1,905,286 
S, Australia .. |¢ 16,456,676 | 1,373,270] 17,829,946, 295,364 537,331 | 832,695 
W. Australia | 12,885,383 | 2,019,534) 14,904,917| 214,428 | 559,797 | 774,225 
Tasmania ..  —(d) (d@), | 2,212,817] ..4d) | -..@d) 149,792 


Total ..|  — (e) (e) | 371,804,360 —(e) (e) 16,122,550 


(a) Within 34 miles of Sydney and Newcastle including the Richmond line. 6) Withi i u 
of Melbourne. (c) Within 25 miles of Adelaide. (d) Not available. sy income 


Although the number of passenger journeys recorded in the metropolitan area in 
Victoria is considerably greater than in New South Wales, it must be borne in mind that 
in the latter State other transport facilities, viz., tramways, motor-omnibuses, and ferries 
are more extensively used. : : 


A more detailed analysis of the passenger traffic for the years ended 30th J une, 1928 
and 1929, is contained in the Transport and Communication Bulletin No. 21 issued b 
this Bureau, 


(iii) Electrification of Suburban and Country Railways. Reference to the electrification 
of - Melbourne and Sydney suburban railways will be found in Year Book No. 22 
p. 285, aor 


(iv) Goods Traffic. (a) Classification. The differing conditions of the trafic i 

: . in each 
State might also, to some extent, be analysed by an examination of the tonnage of 
various classes of commodities carried, and of the revenue derived therefrom. Compara- 
tive particulars regarding the quantities of some of the leading classes of commodities 
ne are available for all the States, and the following table shows the number of tons 
ol various representative commodities carried, with the percent 
total for the financial year 1928-29 ;— Sia herons Gaznin. 
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RAILWAYS, STATE.—CLASSIFICATION OF COMMODITIES CARRIED, 1928-29. 
| \ | — > = 


| 
| | 
| 


| ; Hay 
Grain 2 | F | All otk 
Coal, Coke,| _ Other Straw, Live omer 
State. |and Shale. Minerals. pee and Wool. | stock, Com- Total. 
r Chaff. | modities. 
| } | [ | 
Tons CARRIED. 
Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
New South Wales | 5,801,880 |2,405,723 1,767,585 | 285,097 | 179,960 | 729,581 3,346,817] 14,516,648 
Victoria a= 467,362 |1,283,407 |1,425,793 251,701.) 105,255 | 607,323 | 4,046,247) 8,187,088 
Queensland on 645,236 | 457,307 |1,684,039q, a) 68,191 ; 416,239 | 1,287,087) 4,558,099 
South Australia 194,265 | 655,104 | 537,080 69,964 | 37,585 | 144,291 | 1,110,134] 2,748,428 


Western Australia} 252,963 | 688,233 |1,010,622 73,011 | 22,483 | 107,932 | 1,514,953} 3,670,147 
Tasmania Sc 294,179 ¢ 75,267 29,244 3,641 24,926 233,266 660,523 


‘All States .. | 7,655,885 |5,489,774 [6,500,386 | 709,017 | 417,065 [2,030,292 |11,538,504| 34,340,028 


} 


PERCENTAGE or ToTaL TONNAGE CARRIED. 


i 

% % % % SH | Oi Peel. wee % 
New South Wales 39.97 16.57 12,18 1,96 1,24 5.03 23.05 100.00 
Victoria aie 6.71 15,67 17.42 3.07 1,29 | 7.42 49,42 100.00 
Queensland .. 14,15 10.03 36.954 b 1,50 9.13 28.24 100.00 
South Australia ROK 23.84 19.54 2.54 1,37 5.25 40,39 100.00 
Western Australia 6.89 18,75 27, 54 1.99 | 0.61 2.94 41.28 100.00 
‘Pasmania = 44.54 c 11.39 4.43 | 0.55 3.77 35.32 100.00 
—— ———— —| — - — - —_ = 
All States .. 22.29 15.99 18,93 | 2.07 | a2 5,91 | 33.60 100.00 

(a) Agricultural produce. (b) Included with “ All other Commodities.” (c) Included with 


coal, coke, and shale. 


(b) Revenue. The following table shows the revenue derived from goods and live 
stock traffic during 1928-29 according to a classification which has been adopted by all 


States :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—GOODS, ETC., TRAFFIC—REVENUE, 1928-29. 


New South! y; : Queens- South Western . 
Class. Wales | Victoria. | “jand. | Australia, | Australia. Tasmania.| Total. 
: = 50 | 3,204,885 | 1,288,006 | 1 63,830 : : 
ndise | 6,196,543 | 4,061,95 A 15 | 208,508 | 16,518,731 
eae OR 750,102 | a 240,641 | °531,317| a | d1,522,060 
Wool... ** | go4,064 | 287,650 | 499,990 | 72,404 | 84,408 4,872 | 1,753,478 
Live stock *> | y315'552 | 6647720 | 792,301 | 211,676 | 137,422 | 21,880 | 3,143,560 
Mimerals— . a i 
n 

Coal, coke, amd | 5 4o¢,7a0 | 159,182 | 248,555 | 118,770 | 136,587 | 033.442 | 2,118,275 
Others ++ | DG3eo53 | 328110 | 208,883 | 426,083 | 156,629 | 36,585 | 1,803,448 
Total _. /10,79,192 | 6,251,682 | 4,949,614 | 2,358,579 | 2,610,193 | 805,287 | 26,854,547 


(a) Included with General Merchandise. (b) Native coal, (c) Minerals other than native coal. 
(d) Incomplete. 


In Victoria electric motor coaches are used for the transfer of parcels from the central 
stations to suburban stations, and to convey luggage and parcels between the two main 
terminal stations. 


14. Passenger-Mileage and Ton-Mileage.—(i) Passenger-Miles, The subjoined table 
gives particulars of passenger-mileage in respect of the States of New South Wales, 
Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29. 
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RAILWAYS, STATE.—SUMMARY OF ‘‘ PASSENGER-MILES,”’ 1925 TO 1929, 


gs 


Saige (|g 
s ‘ 
Bed\de jf jee | 2 
Passenger- | Number of Total een %; bo ag |F#e |Re-| see , 
Train- | Passenger | Passenger- or eso | eae| og O2e| poed 
Year | Mileage. Journeys. iles. Passengers. | 38 | & & Als Ke .| She] e282 
ended Esa: o. Sas e428 gas 
30th 488/485 | 4881/4465 | Qaae 
June— ad 
Miles. No. No. | 
(,000 (,000 (,000 £ No. | Miles. d. d, No. 
omitted.) | omitted.) omitted.) 
New South WaAtxgs. 
| 
1925 12,616 | 128,532 | 1,637,381 | 6,186,368 130 |12.74 | 0.91 |11.55 | 293,907 
1926 14,038 | 130,726 | 1,675,091 | 6,311,690 119 {12.81 | 0.90 |11.59 | 292,732 
1927 15,044 | 141,616 | 1,765,378 | 6,643,337 117 |12.47 | 0.90 /11.26 | 307,184 
1928 16,036 | 148,047 | 1,809,307 | 6,998,147 113 |12.22 | 0.93 |11.34 | 310,569 
1929 16,738 | 151,116 | 1,820,701 7,238,329 108 |12.05 | 0.95 |11.50 | 308,409 
VICTORIA. 
| 
1925 11,602 | 166,444 | 1,426,411 5,380,887 | 123 | 8.57 | 0.91 | 7.76 320,718 
1926 11,768 | 168,054 | 1,460,343 5,425,804 125 | 8.69 | 0.82 | 7.75 322,487 
1927 11,846 | 169,238 | 1,476,307 | 5,641,032 125 | 8.72 | 0.92 | 8.00 319,064 
1928 11,915 | 164,575 | 1,416,970 5,358,775 119 | 8.61 | 0.91 | 7.81 303,985 
1929 12,104 | 161,002 | 1,420,570 | 5,222,994 117 | 8.82 | 0.88 | 7.78 | 302,392 
SoutH AUSTRALIA. 
1925 3,460 25,647 302,185 | 1,114,558 97 {11.78 | 0.89 |10.43 123,255 
1926 3,662 25,343 300,950 | 1,075,082 82 |11.87 | 0.86 |10.18 120,836 
1927 4,002 23,367 280,082 | 1,005,624 70 |11.99 | 0.86 |10.33 111,022 
1928 3,729 19,539 242,308 927,520 65 |12.40 | 0.92 |11.39 95,861 
1929 3,563 17,830 219,857 815,323 62 |12.33 | 0.89 |10.98 86,403 
TASMANIA. 
1925 654 2,656 45,126 187,701 69 |16.99 | 0.99 |16.96 67,061 
1926 596 2,456 39,342 173,488 66 |16.02 | 1.06 |15.67 58,466. 
1927 575 2,329 41,432 168,837 72 |17.79 | 0.97 |17.40 62,943 
1928 615 2,322 37,971 167,234 62 |16.35 | 1.05 |17.28 57,685 
1929 627 2,213 35,751 149,792 57 |16.15 | 1.05 {16.25 54,674 


(ii) Ton-Miles. Particulars regarding total ‘ton-miles” 
table for each of the years 1924-25 to 1928-2 
of Queensland :— 


: are given in the following 
9 in respect of all States with the exception 


_ 
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RAILWAYS, STATE.—SUMMARY OF ‘‘TON-MILES,” 1925 TO 1929. 


| 
| ae 
| reight- Density of 
Goods- Total otal ; | paying Average ! Harnings Teailid Gor 
Went Train- Tons Ton- Harnings. Load Haul per ‘‘Ton-| Average 
Gaded Mileage. | Carried. miles,”’ Carried | per Ton. | mile.” Mile 
the i per | Worked. 
30th Train.” 
June— [Sa 
No. No. No. 
(,000 (,000 -(,000 § Tons. Miles. d. Tons. 
omitted.) | omitted.) | omitted.) | 


New Soure WALgzs. 


1925 10,689 | 16,027 | 1,647,448 9,010,929 177 102.80 | 1.29 295,718 
1926 10,587 | 14,809 | 1,509,555 8,941,123 165 101.93 1.39 263,802 
1927 11,282 | 16,864 | 1,654,815 |10,490,593 165 98.13 1.50 287,994 
1928 10,861 | 15,223 | 1,550,375 |10,228,586 158 101.84 | 1.56 266,408 
1929 10,645 | 14,307 | 1,690,560 10,379,192 183 | 118.16 1.46 286,376 
VICTORIA. 

1925 5,880 8,960 847,202 | 5,775,522 | 176 94.56 1.64 190,468 
1926 5,808 8,728 776,251 | 5,565,451 166 88.93 Vea 171,434 
1927 6,184 9,235 882,918 | 6,344,096 | 173 95.61 1.72 190,819 
1928 5,780 | 8,118 737,856 | 5,763,701 | 164 90.89 1.87 158,304 

1.80 177,651 


1929 5,876 8,187 834,605 | 6,251,682 173 | 101.94 


QUEENSLAND.(c) 


1 ) ~~ 
1928 7,734 4,670 552,442 | 4,824,885 vial 120.67 2.09 | 89,872 
1929 7,751 4,558 553,816 | 4,949,614 via 124.038 2.14 | 88,572 
SourH AUSTRALIA. 
1925 3,193 | a3,611 a393,649 | 2,607,628 134 109.00 1.59 160,559 
1926 3,184 3,563 387,317 | 2,579,365 134 108.70 1.60 155,518 
1927 2,957 3,672 389,443 | 2,662,866 | 141 105.66 1.65 154,451 
1928 2,774 3,402 395,919 | 2,616,503 147 116.38 1.57 156,731 
1929 2,202 2,748 | 337,639 2,358,579 156 122.91 1.66 132,694 
WeEsTERN AUSTRALIA. 
1925 3,053 3,285 277,190 2,198,322 104. | 84.38 1.90 75,553 
1926 2,976 Sena, 272,611 2,174,895 106 84.20 1.91 71,048 
1927 53,359 3,439 317,845 9,413,852 110 92.43 1.82 81,373 
1928 63,723 3,698 357,966 2,619,816 111 96.81 1.76 90,145 
1929 63,773 3,670 367,032 2,610,193 113 100.00 1.71 91,919 
: TASMANTA. 
1925 726 668 29,697 292,004: 4] 44.45 2.36 44,133 
1926 762 669 32,000 298,078 42 47.82 2.23 47,556 
1927 742 707 31,564 296,354 43 44.63 2.25 47,955 
1928 814 690 34,180 310,348 42 49.54 Ore ie! 51,926 
1929 787 636 31,140 281,577 40 48.99 Daa 47,623 
Ff d 2 ths estimated. (b) Includes * Assistant ” and 
ie Loa a ar yest (). Pacficalarl for sense prior to 1927-28 are not available. 


In New South Wales the tonnage carried is exclusive of coal on which shunting and 
haulage charges only have been collected, and terminal charges have also been disregarded, 
but in the cases of South Australia and ‘Tasmania such charges are included. Particulars 
for the latter State do not include live stock. 
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15. Passenger Fares and Goods Rates.—Fares and rates are changed from time to 
time to suit the varying necessities of the railways, and when drought conditions prevail! 
special concessions are made in the rates for the carriage of fodder and water and for the 
transfer of stock to other areas. 

An earlier issue of this work (No. 18, pp. 305-6) gives detailed information as at 
30th June, 1924, in regard to the following rates :—(a) Ordinary Passenger Mileage rates ; 
(6) Highest and Lowest Class Freight rates; (c) Rates for agricultural produce. Owing 
to limitations of space, however, it is not proposed to republish such information. 


16. Rolling Stock, 1929.—The following table shows the rolling stock in use at 
the 30th June, 1929, classified according to gauge :— 
RAILWAYS, STATE.—ROLLING STOCK, 1929. 


| 


Gauge | 
State. - an Lar ea Ce eee 1 a Total. 
5 ft. 3 in. 4 ft. 8} in. 3 ft. 6in. peat. sin, 2ft. Oin. 
2 gebh BL Re Locomortivzs. ! : 
New South Wales 1,425 | £ | oe =p 1,425 
Victoria | 636 | ne | 5 ee noms Bes Ws PR 653 
Queensland | 770) \i. 3 G18 10 780 
South Australia | 247 | as 200%) | TSE oy 452 
Western Australia| A oe 404 sy eee 404 
Tasmania + evs SSO |p eee 6 89 
aE area tr BR by AB Seating al PS hei 
| | 
All States .. | 883 | 1,425 1,462 | 17 16 3,803 
| | i | 
Coacuina Stoo. es 4 
Ordi- | With Ordi- With | Ordi- | With | Ordi- | Ordi- Ordi- | With 
nary. |,Motors.! nary. | Motors.| nary. Motors.| nary. | nary. | nary. | Motors. 
New South Wales} -.-| .. | 2,745.) 32] ....1°.. 1-2. | a. lores! ge 
Victoria -» [12,229 442 a% * oe ee ea 55 -. |2,284| 449 
Queensland =e a ic a 25 1,251 | 34 & 11 | 1,262 34 
South Australia 456 32 t.. 5c e7a.209") 5 & BK: 665 3 
Western Australia| .. e | Pr 7 £i)8, 4908 2 STRE 490 2 
Tasmania Se a Pi She. os. Aja, ie cll | Gar e2Q17b gis 
= AV ASES | COE | OTS ReheU | HANIE FOULS cr ee 
All States .. | 2,685 | 474 | 2,745 32 | 2,161 52 55 17 | 7,663) 558 


Stock OTHER THAN CoAcHING. 


{ | 

New South Wales 4 . 24,287 NY BP eae 24 24,287 
Victoria | 20,509 A: he | 24308 .. 20,752 
Queensland . ae ) 19,068.) sel} 170 19,238 
South Australia 3,810 | 5,601 ac peree 9,411 
Western Australia ie | | 1L,0f 4c) Sn 11,014 
Tasmania | 1,806 sind Th 1,883 
| Mees £3 aot = 

All States .. | 24,319 | 24,287 37,489 | 243 247 86,585 


Prior to the issue of Year Book No. 16 (1921-22) the particulars of rolling stock were 
classified under the headings of ‘ Locomotives,” “ Passenger Vehicles,” and “ Vehicles 
other than Passenger.” The present classification has now been adopted by all States. 


17. Employees.—{i) At 30th June. The following table gives the number of railway 
employees in each year from 1925 to 1929 inclusive, classified according to (a) salaried 
staff, and (b) wages staff :— 
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RAILWAYS, -STATE.—EMPLOYEES, 1925 TO 1929. 
At 30th June— 


2 | ¢ 
State. te Nea tons 1927. 1928. 1929. 
| 


Salaried| Wages |Salaried| Wages |Salaried) Wages Salaried) Wages 'Salaried Wane: 
Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Staff. | Stafi. 


New South Wales 5,672, 36,455, 5,794) 38,263) 6,004 39,488, 6,052 38,053 | 5,995] 37,635 
Victoria... SA 4,153} 24,857) 4,323) 24,465) 4,245 25,072) 4,363) 23,618) 4,295| 23,025 
Queensland a5 3,362) 3,617| 18,419} 3,565) 16,105) 3,478) 16,146 3,403} 15,467 
South Australia .. 1,316) 11,519! 1,362) 9,801! 1,438 8,998} 1,295] 7,353; 1,312) 7,401 
Western Australia 1,282, 1,318} 6,697) 1,362) 7,471 1,412 7,565, 1,418) 7,770 
Tasmania 5 iil emcee 32) Was 42074 185| 1,219 187} 1,232 212 1,369) 219) 1,376 


ras 
ees 
COO 
oomt 
OBS 


-| | — es = 
All States... | 15,954 96,984| 16,599| 98,864) 16,801} 98,366) 16,812 94,104| 16,642) 92,574 


In the period under review the totals of salaried and wages staffs decreased from 
112,938 in 1925 to 109,216 in 1929, a decrease of 3°3 per cent. 

(ii) Average staff employed, 1928-29. The number of employees at one point of time 
does not afford the best index of employment in railway work. It is considered that the 
following statement of the average number employed throughout the year indicates 
more accurately the labour requirements of the railways. 


_ AVERAGE STAFF EMPLOYED, 1928-29. 


Operating Staff. Construction Staff. | All Employees—Staff. 

Pet ee = : 
mes Salaried. Wages. Salaried. Wages. Salaried. Wages. 
New South Wales... | 6,011 | -37,961 164 | 3,268 | 6,175 | 41,229 
Weitiria tes -. "* | 4'g40 | 28,382 ss, 3 4.440 | 23,332 
Queensland .. .. | 3,473 15,106 80 2,092 | 3,553 } 17,198 
South Australia va SOL 7,374 7 374 | 1,308 7,748 
at ghee Aaatealiar 2c. 2218205128198 + 1,420 8,193 
Tasmania .. eel 219 1,376 =i: ‘Ns 219 1,376 
All States = | 16,864 | 93,342 251 5,734 17,115 | 99,076 


In the States of Victoria, Western Australia, and Tasmania, railway construction 
work ig not under the control of the Railways Commissioners. 


18. Accidents.—(i) Classification. The following classification of accidents which 
occurred through the movement of rolling stock was adopted by each State in 1924-25. 
Particulars for 1928-29 are as under :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—ACCIDENTS, 1929. 


N.S. W. | Vic. Q’land. s Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | All States. 
taal i | ee FES 2 3) ~— ey” - Mex re 
Particulars. | Z 3 3 3 3 oe gh. ras bie 3 3 3 
3) 5\/315/2| £)8|2)2| ele Bes 
gia|@le(@| #|8\ 8/8) 4/2) 2 (8) = 
| 
in accidents— | | . 
Sacochage He slag lie T HecAbPO | gil wd 8 - 1 16 
Ewployees - staan ® 15 Apcpinromes ae it Ae Pat 1 33 | 2 
Accidents on line (other than | | \ | | 
7 eee .. | 9 [165 | 4|189}; 2) 45 LBB fae D Bletsinn gig 16 | 386 
Employees Ee) 44 (197 pe bate Sleek pons 85.|- 2)) 150.) -. | 21) 28.) 850 
Others ‘- 1621-6 7icN -caslaeriontlis ° 1 a OT ea eh a wer 72 
Shunting accidents— | 4 per 1 7 
se aseioventagetie | E lies | 4/28; 1] 721.2] .40 96 ii| 12] 412 
Other FeriOns ; ee les 7h aa a ae We 4} 10 
Employees proceeding to or | | | 
from their duty within rail- 5 } Ss et Bre 1 4 
way boundaries irs 1 | | 
Rersons killed, or injured 2.) 7.) 45)]'48 |'85"| 74} 24] 8) 80 Ls} oof 2) 7] 46] 221 
eta i Te eal ake tADale Sha es (ahiey) abc orgehaars pom tine IRE 
Seto = ia a C8 i cE | rt 1 ae. 8S 
Total 61 '565 | 46 ‘281 | 19 | 125" 20 1156 | 15 | 354! 2 | 71 '163 11,552 
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(ii) Particulars for Quinquennium. The subjoined table gives particulars ‘of the 
number of persons killed and injured through train accidents and the movement of 
rolling stock on the Government railways in each State for each of the years'1925 to 
1929 inclusive :— 


RAILWAYS, STATE.—ACCIDENTS, 1925 TO 1929. 


In year ended 30th June— 


State. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929, 


Killed.) Injured.) Killed.) Injured. |Killed.| Injured.|Killed. Injured. |Killed.| Injured. 


New South Wales 69 597 72 694 123 687 1A 629 61 565 
Victoria. . = 47 298 78 498 53 292 60 238 46 281 
Queensland x 45 283 25 212 26 167 20 163 19 125 
South Australia .. 26 203 22 329 22 263 23 255 20 156 
Western Australia 16 208 12 841 ny; 365 16 351 15 354 


Tasmania a5 2 i | 4 39 es 44 pl 18 2 rai 


All States ., 205 1,606 | 213] 2,013 241 1,818 197 1,654 163 1,552 


19. Consumption of Oil and Fuel.—The appended table shows the quantity and 
value of oil and fuel consumed by the various Government Railway Departments during 
the year 1928-29 :— 


GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS.—CONSUMPTION AND VALUE OF OIL AND FUEL, 


1928-29. 
Oil. 
‘ Coal. 
ES eea, Lubricating. Fuel. 
Railways. a 2 = =a 
| Average Average Avera, 
| ge 
Gallons. | Value. og Gallons. | Value. vole Tons. Value. Cost 
| Gallon. Gallon. per Ton. 
Bl ge re aa ee 3 >is eae 
New South Walesd| 494,490 | 52,852 2 1.65) 969,050 | 45,072 | 0 11.16/1,656,933 |1,610,554 lo 19 5.28 
Victoria Be 198,000 | 23,800 2 4.85 1,078,200 | 44,920 | 0 10.00] 701,309 945,085 11 6 11,42 
Queensland 233,198 | 20,869 |1 9.48 | 184,836 | 12,912 | 1 4,81| 445,217 | 448,908 11 0 1.98 
South Australia |a126,422| 13,488 2 1,61 (b) (0) (b) 202,382 | 433,349 |2 2 9,90 
Western Australia) 61,404 | 5,910 |1 11.10 | 480,502 | 28,077 | 1 0.87/ 324,112 | 320,086 lo 19 9.02 
Tasmania 33,334 3,831 |2 3.58 10,903 755 | 1 4.62) 51,893 69,288 }1 6 8,45 
Total States 1,146,848 | 120,750 [2 1,27 2,672,991 | 126,736 | 0 11.38 3,381,846 |3,827,265 11 2 7,61 
Federal 25,385 3,163 |2 6.90 100,860 9,260 | 1 10.03] 33,132 73,167 |2 2 2.00 
Grand Total, 
Australia 1,172,233 | 123,918 2 1.37 |¢2,773,851 €135,996 |cO0 11.77/3,414,978 3,900,482 |1 2 10,12 


The range in the average cost per ton of coal from 19s. 
£2 2s. 10d. per ton for coal used on the South Australian 
comparatively low haulage expenses incurred in the coal- 


(a) Lubricatin; 


(6) Not available. 
(c) Exclusive of South Australia. 
(d) Railways and Tramways. 


cost of coal and oil during 1928-29 varied very little fro 


g oil used on loco. cars and wagons only. 


5d. in New South Wales to 
Railways is attributable to the 
producing States. The average 
m that of 1927-28, 
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§ 4, Private Railways. 


1. Total Mileage Open, 1928-29.—The bulk of the private railways in Australia 
have been laid down for the purpose of hauling timber, firewood, sugar-cane, coal, or 
other minerals, and they are not generally used for the conveyance of passengers or for 
public traffic. In many cases the lines are practically unballasted and easily removable. 


The railways referred to in this section include only lines open to the public for 
general passenger and goods trafic. In previous issues of the Year Book particulars 
of lines used for special purposes only have also been shown, but, as complete figures 
for the year 1928-29 are not available, they have been omitted from this issue. 


2. Lines Open for General Traffic.—The following statement gives a summary of the 
operations of private railways open for general traffic for the year 1929. More detailed 
information regarding these lines will be found in “ Transport and Communication Bulletin 
No. 21” published by this Bureau. 


RAILWAYS, PRIVATE.—SUMMARY, 1928-29. 


| | Rolling Stock. 


8 | 
£23 | ; Sen ean 
. gee 8 | | ; a 3 Seder | os g 
ste. [o28) So | = | 21 88 | 2 | 88 | Be lebl a] El ee 
aa | 2 & a xe 4 a a ERS) Sa | 2 a a) 
20 SE S43 ae pent AS a q ete) 3 | 8a 
}Bael as SRM SSR Popa) ae a3 a8 |oa|3/8| ss 
| OEE Eis 55 cea | Fa a as Bs |Za|/R| oO );Or 
Phe) } | 
| | | | 
No. | Miles. Saat s £ Miles. No. | Tons. | No. | No.| No.| No. 
~| | | is = 
New South | | | ; 
Wales . 9 | 142.03 |2,548,040 | 243,664| 188,103) 348,642 | 814,324 | 847,618 216 | 49 | 37| 772 
Victoria .. >| 24°04 | 92,887 | 13,539} 10,248| 27,146) 21,058 | 50,428 21; 5) 4| _42 
Queensland | 16| 273.73 | 468,702 | 39,150) 36,181 73208 | 21,396 | 825,562 | 73 | 21 | 19) 392 
South Aus- | 
tralia .. 1)” 88,80 (a) (a) (a) 70,075 30 | 794,897| 40| S| 1 | 196 
Western 
Australia 1 | 277.00 |2,180,322 | 240,237) 104,555) 330,295 | 54,010 182,545 | 267 | 20 | 23] 478 
5 | 173.81 | 963,944 | 118,209} 94,972| 266,892 | 51,398 81121 | 265 | 24 | 20 | 426 


Tasmania 


All States(b) 34 | 925.31 6,248,895 |654,799 434,059 |1,116,258 | 963,016 2,282,162 | 882 |127 104 | 2,306 


(a) Not available. (b) Incomplete. 


The particulars given in the table are incomplete in respect of the States of New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia, and Tasmania. In New South Wales and Queensland 
several of these lines, although owned by private companies, are operated by the Govern- 
ment Railway Departments, and Government rolling stock is used thereon. 


Cc. TRAMWAYS. 


1. Systems in Operation.—(i) General. Tramway systems are in operation in all 
the States, and in recent years considerable extension has been made in the use of 
electrical traction, the benefit of which is now enjoyed by a number of the larger towns. 


In many parts of Australia private lines used for special purposes in connexion 
with the timber, mining, sugar, Or other industries are often called tramways, but they 
are more properly railways, and the traffic on them has nothing in common with that of 
the street tramways for the conveyance of passengers, which are dealt with in the present 


paragraph. 
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(ii) Total Mileage Open and Classification of Lines. The following tables show the 
total mileage of tramway lines open for general passenger traffic ‘for the year 1928-29, 
also in Australia as a whole for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29, classified (a) according 
to the nature of the authority by which the lines are controlled ; (6) according to the 
motive power utilized, and (c) according to gauge :— 


‘ 


TRAMWAYS.—ROUTE MILEAGE OPEN, 1928-29. 


Nature of Motive Power, N.S. ; South | Weste: | Total, 
" aed reas ical Wales. | Victoria. | Q'land. Rusttalis, Australia, | Tamania ferns 
GOVERNMENT. 

[romties.: fdtned. cd Cates | <ntiies.. |» Ailes,» | ~ dattes,. | -Miten. 
Electric -. | 186.65 | 118.54 ute Fall fiw eead! sa0E83 | 2 
Steam -~ (> 23.78 es ater | . 6.26 ni 30.04 
Cable ieee 30.60 me 30.60 
Horse | ere | 1.50 1.60 

ea si = i Gin, / tei ‘ 

Total és | 210.43 | 149.14 | 47.59 407.16 

: ee aie lf i ee 
Mounicrean 
, SE eis Se i ee | rode (32 ao -(eoeee ee 
Electric $ | | 55.73 | 75.79} 8.61 | 30.23 | 170.36 
Steam | | | 6.65 ce =3 Sm 6.65 
i il 
| } Seer as eae r= 
Total | | 62.38 | 75.79 | 8.61 | 30.23 | 177.01 
| | 
PRIVATE. 

ae ad Mees ere ‘Sit: i 
Electric mess 31.05 | | LT upd 42.61 
Steam | .3,50 | bo aie ies. | 3.50 

| ete 

Total ears “ee 348) | 31.05 | | é | 11.56 | 46.11 

| | 
Ati Controtiine AUTHORITIES. 
eae Pe aor 2 : : = eee eee ee oh 
Electric .. -. | 186.65 | 149.59 | 55.73 75.79 60.00 30.23 | 557.99 
Steam a2 a8 27.28 Bh | 6.65 eee 6.26 ae 40.19 
Cable : zt B0c60ueees. ae al a4 30.60 
Horse be aS 1.50 | om 1.50 
Total a PRONE | 180.19 ) 62.38 | 75.79 | 67.76 | 30.23 630.28 
AcoorDING To Gavan. 

Gauge— | 
5 ft. 3 in. ees aie 5.18 a a 5.18 
4 ft. 8} in. ++ | 213.93 | 175.01 55.73 75.79 I< oa 520.46 
3 ft. 6 in. * we 4 6.65 cs 67.76 30.23 | 104.64 


Total -- | 213.93 | 180.19 | 62.38 15.79 67.76 | 30.23 | 630.28 
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Nature of Motive Power, | | 
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TRAMWAYS.—ROUTE MILEAGE OPEN, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 
= 2 = SS —_ = 


l 


Controlling Authority, and 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27, 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
auge. | 
th ee ; _AccoRDING to MotrvE Pownr. 
| Miles. | Miles. | Miles | Miles. | Miles. 
Electric .. | 502.66 | 519.06 | 538.42 555.33 | 557.99 
Steam 5. PmeN 2S | 75.46 | 70.55 | 39.18 | 40.19 
Cable is 45.58 | 38.58 | 33.68 | 30.0€ 30.60 
Horse : 7.39 | ~ 1:60 | ' 2.63 | 2.51 | 1.50 
Total 634, 86 | 634.60 | 645.16 | 627.08 630.28 
AccoRDING To CoNTROLLING AUTHORITY. 
Government 423.56 421,42 431.05 | 405.21 407.16 
Municipal 165,54 167.42 168.70 173.60 177.01 
Private .. 45.76 45.76 45.4] 48.27 46.11 
Total 634.86 | 634.60 645.16 | 627.08 | 630.28 
AccorpDiIne To GauGE. 
Gauge— . 
5. ft. 3 in. 5,18 | 16718 | 518 5.18 5.18 
4 ft. 8hin | 612,59 517.92 | 526.61 | 516.80 520.46 
3 ft. 6in | 99.7 99.00 | 100.87 | 105,10 | 104.64 
2 ft. Oin. 17.38 12.50 | 12.50 | ae | se 
Total 634.86 634.60 | 645.16 627.08 | 630.28 


The mileage of electric tramways has steadily increased during the period dealt 
with above, due principally to the conversion of the Newcastle steam tramways and the 
Melbourne cable systems to electrical traction. The decrease in the Government- 
controlled tramways in 1925 was in some measure due to the transfer of the Brisbane 


tramways from the Brisbane Tramway Trust to the Brisbane City Council. 


(iii) Cost of Construction and Equipment. The table shereunder shows, as far as 
information is available, the total cost of construction and equipment of all tramways 
to the 30th June, 1929, classified according to the nature of the motive power and the 


controlling authority. 
TRAMWAYS.—COST ~OF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT, 1928-29. 

Motive | oe aonb | Victoria. “Queensland, ee eon Resmi ae. Australia.- 
Beeps Pactiretas. | ; GoVERNMENT. We ES eae 

‘ ‘ fos ote | eee £ £ 
Electric _|11,029,890 |5,903,993 11,069,352 * 18,003,235 
Steam .. | 426,299 Pa | | 63,052 | 489,351 
Cable .. $45 1,560,788 | sake of sg | 1,560,788 
Horse .. | x . 3 | We nie 10:296.) 10,296 

Total .. 11,456,180 7,464,781 7s 11,142,700 | 20,063,670 

MUNICIPAL. e. 3 an at 

Electric é | 2,214,637 [3,527,710 | 157,978 | 567,841 | 6,468,166 
Steam : | 53,235 Me | ee Ne te 53,235 

es 2,967,872-9,627,710 | 157,978 567,841 | 6,521,401 
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TRAMWAYS.—COST OF CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT, 1928-29—continuwed. 


Nature of 


Motive | Nqy.fou"™ | Victoria arena Australa, | Ausetalia, | Tasmanta,| Australia 
PRIVATE, 
$e | eatcs bongs £ £ £ £ 
Electric .: | 478,601 | &: 452,821 se 931,422 
Steam .. (a) | ee é a ia 7 
Aa ate 2 ‘oe 5 iF * ee 
Total .. (a) | 478,601 | = 5 452,821 . 931,422 


ALL CONTROLLING AUTHORITIES. 


Electric 11,029,890 |6,382,594 | 2,214,637 |3,527,710 |1,680,151 |567,841 25,402,823 


Steam .. |(b) 426,299 ne 53,235 63,052 542,586 
Cable .. ae 1,560,788 Se of SF 1,560,788 
Horse .. -f a 10,296 ? 10,296 


Total .. 11,456,189 |7,943,382 | 2,267,872 |3,527,710 |1,753,499 567,841 | 27,516,493 
(0) 


(a) Not available. (b) Incomplete. 
@ 

2. New South Wales.—(i) Government Tramways.—(a) General. The tramways, with 
some comparatively unimportant exceptions, are the property of the Government, and 
are under the control of the Railway Commissioners. In Sydney and suburbs the 
Government tramways are divided into seven distinct systems, five of which are operated 
by electricity and two by steam. The conversion of the Newcastle system from steam 


to electric traction has been yndertaken, and at 30th June, 1929, 23.74 miles (route) were 
completed and opened for traffic. 


(6) Particulars of Working. The subjoined statement gives particulars of the working 
of the electric and steam tramways under Government control in 1928--29 ;— 


_ GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS.—NEW SOUTH WALES.—RETURNS FOR 1928-29, 


: Total Per- |. Per- 
MileageOpen 
for Traffic, Cost of centage bray 
Construc- Gross. | Working} Net ae Profit of B 
Tine, . |———__>- | fionand avenue Expenses Earn- Farcce or Working} “8T2- 
Equip- 3 "| ings, Test. | Toss. |Expenses| 128s 
at, on Gross Capital 
Route.| Track. meee Cost. 
Miles. | Miles. & £ £ £ £ £ % % 
Electric |186.65/333.32/11,029,890 4,402,045) 3,751,930) 650,115] 592,807 57,308} 85.23 5.89 
Steam 23.78) 25,21) 426,299) 55,845 82,009|— 26,164} 23,190 - 49,354! 146.85 |— 6,14 
Total |210, 43/358. 53 11,456,189} 4,457,890 3,833,939} 623,951) 615,997 7,954| 86.00 5.45 


(a) Exclusive of Stores Advance Account (£287,000). 
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(c) Capital Cost. The capital cost shown in the preceding table was made up as 
follows :— 


GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS.—NEW SOUTH WALES.—CAPITAL COST, 1929, 


Power-houses, | 


‘ | | 
Permanent Rolling F 5 Furni- 
Way. ee Sub-stations, | Machinery. | Workshops. | "2 | Total. 
| ete Mice 
£ £ £ | £ £ £ £ 
5,774,433 | 2,525,358 2,627,403 | 265,300 261,303 2,392 | 11,456,189 


The average cost per mile open was £27,439 for permanent way, and £26,998 for all 
other charges, making a total of £54,437 per route mile. 


(d) Summary, Government Tramways. The following table gives a summary of 
the operations of all Government tramways for the years 1925 to 1929 :-— 


GOVERNMENT TRAMWAYS.—NEW SOUTH WALES.—SUMMARY, 1925 TO 1929. 


/ | -Per- 
| centage] Per- 
; Total | of | centage 
iv aar ee ae of en Work- of 
pen onstruc- . e > ing Net | Passen-| Persons 
ended for tion Plroet ene Earn- pa Expen-| Earn- | gers em- 
qane== Traffic. and ‘| ings. SFe863 ings | carried.| ployed. 
(Route.)| Equip- on on 
ment Gross | Capital 
Revye- | Cost. 
nue. 
a 
Miles. £ & & £ £ sal a% % No. No. 
| ,900 
1925 228.46)10,844,454a) 3,619,272 8,174,862 | 444,410) 546,489) 87.72 4.10 | 339,577| 11,633 
1926 228.55/11,147,528a) 3,619,496 3,319,996 | 299,500} 563,137) 91.73 2.69 | 339,412] 11,459 
1927. .. | 228.50)11,299,050a| 3,806,098 3,487,834 | 318,264) 573,453 91.64 2.82 | 347,231] 11,697 
1928 .. | 209.58/11,322,078a} 4,556,561 3,937,356 | 619,205] 576,702) 86.41 5.47 | 346,014) 11,0381 
1929 . 210.43/11,456,189a| 4,457,890 3,833,939 | 623,951) 615,997 86.00 5.45 | 333,476] 11,082 


(a) £47,455 of this sum has been paid from the Consolidated Revenue, and no interest is payable thereon. 


The cost of construction and equipment is exclusive of the amount of the Stores 
Advance Account (£287,000). 


(e) Sydney Tramways. Official Year Book No. 15, p. 589, gave a short account 
of the progress of the Sydney Tramway System. Owing to limitations of space this 
information cannot be’ repeated, but the subjoined table shows certain important 


particulars for the years 1925 to 1929 inclusive. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—SYDNEY.—SUMMARY 1925 TO 1929. 
Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Mileage open for traffic— 
Route miles at we 161.24 161.83 162.11 162.05 162.66 
Track miles Gis oe 287.52 288.85 289,19 289.50 291.66 
Total cost of construction and 
equipment .. 5 £ 9,168,939 9,473,497 9,889,857b 9,976, 7610 10,060,822b 
Current used for traction purposes 
kilowatt hours 118,0631,086a 109,131,602a 123,197,596a 127,168,518a 125,995,725a 
Tram-miles run re No. 31,238,517 31,087,894 | 31,086,469 31,511,169 31,258,936 
Passengers carried No. | 314,563,586 813,216,842 320,903,528 | 322,025,235 312,032,469 
Gross revenue at £ 3,331,701 8,316,312 3,462,806 4,135,337 4,061,459 
Working expenses re £ 2,823,510 2,878,855 3,066,254 3,465,920 3,471,804 
Net revenue .. ve cs 508,191 437,457 396,552 669,417 590,065 
Percentage of working expenses on 
gross Pesca Yi % 84.75 86.81 88.55 83.81 85.47 
Carsinuse .. bas 1,562a 1,567a 1,594¢ 1,578a 1,708a 
Persons employed lt 10,255a 11,1300) ‘11,512a| 10,911 10,9684 


(a) Includes portion of Newcastle line in process of electrification. 


(b) Includes Stores Advance account. 
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(ii) Private Tramways. A private steam tramway passes through the township of 
Parramatta. Commencing at the park gates, it runs as far as the Duck River, a distance 
of 34 miles, where it connects with the Parramatta River steamers which convey passengers 
and goods to and from Sydney. This line, which has a gauge of 4 ft. 8} in., was opened 
for traffic in 1883. In 1929 the number of tram-miles run was 20,440, and the number 
of passengers conveyed 138,968. 


3. Victoria.—(i) General. In Melbourne there are several tramway systems carried 
on under the control of various authorities, the most important being the cable and 
electric systems worked by the Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Board, to which 
reference will be made further on. There were also, at 30th June, 1929, two lines of 
electric tramways, viz. :—(a) St. Kilda to Brighton, and (b) Sandringham to Beaumaris, 
both of which belong to and are operated by the Railways Commissioners. In addition 
there are systems of electric tramways at Ballarat, Bendigo, and Geelong, constructed 
and run by private companies. 


Numerous tramways have been constructed for special purposes in various parts 
of the State under the provisions of the Tramway Act 1890. These, however, are of the 
nature of the private railways referred to previously. 


(ii) Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Board. (a) General. A short account 
of the formation of the Melbourne Tramway and Omnibus Company, and of the Tramways 
Board, will be found in earlier issues of this work. 


(6) Cable Tramways. (1) Services. The complete system consists of 30.60 miles 
of double track of 4-ft. 8} in. gauge connecting the city of Melbourne with the nearer 
suburbs. 


(2) Particulars of Working. A summary for the years 1925 to 1929 is given here- 
under :— 


CABLE TRAMWAYS.—MELBOURNE.—SUMMARY, 1925 TO 1929. 


: Percent | N 
Year ended ane fan gazing Padeee Gross Working of ‘Working cp 
30th June— (Route). res iy Cnrciads Revenue. | Expenses. pe ae 8S - be 3 
mean nei Bea 

Miles. | Miles. No. £ = | hi No. 
1925 ‘a 45,58 15,285,913 | 148,316,398 | 1,192,103 | 1,011,630 | 84.86 3,186 
1926 SS 38,58 12,393,911 | 127,882,115 | 1,048,414 847,102 | 80.79 2,520 
1927 ad 33.68 9,817,468 | 99,978,416 | 1,012,946 702,749 | 69.38 2,014 
1928 rp 30.06 8,410,528 | 83,004,759 843,800 608,061 72.06 1,872 
1929 22 30.60 8,151,392 | 77,930,235 793,122 596,872 75.26 aleve a3 


The reduction of the operating results in recent years is due partly to the progress 
made in the scheme of conversion to electrical traction. 


(c) Electric Tramways. (1) Services Operated. The system controlled by the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Board at 30th June, 1929, consisted of the six 
services taken over from the various controlling authorities at the date of the formation 
of the Board, viz. (a) The Prahran and Malvern Tramways; (6) The Hawthorn Tramways ; 
(c) The Melbourne, Brunswick and Coburg Tramways; (d) The Fitzroy, Northcote, and 
Preston Tramways ; (e) The Footscray Tramways ; and (f) the North Melbourne-Essendon 
Tramway, which, together with various extensions and conversions from cable to electric 
traction on the St. Kilda, Brighton Road, Prahran and Toorak and Richmond lines, 
make an aggregate route mileage of 108.75 miles, all of 4 ft. 8} in. gauge. 
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(2) Particulars of Working. A summary of operations for the last five years is given 
hereunder :— 


MELBOURNE TRAMWAYS BOARD.—ELECTRIC SERVICES.—OPERATIONS, 1925 


TO 1929. 

Year | Mileage Tote.Cort| Curent | ram. | Wor: 

ended ear BE caGtipr used for Miles | Passengers} Gross _ing Tatecnet Net 

30th Traffic An Traction Rat Carried. | Revenue. Ex- Nterest.| profit, 

une— |(Route).{Equipment| PUFPoses. 3 penses. | 

a | ae | a —| 23 , Ee 

. Kilowatt- | 
Miles. ee irate No. . No. os £ = £ 

1925 82.50 | 3,242,485 |20,297,259 | 8,426,519) 80,435,680] 756,163 | 649,644) 79,482 27,037 
1926 .. | 91.98 | 4,040,492 |27,041,867 |10,657,728) 99,017,938/1,007,210 816,178) 147,997 43,035 
1927 102.14 | 4,647,497 |34,393,346 |13,387,869/118,858,967)1,429,015 968,558] 240,922 224,536 
1928 .. |108.74 | 5,221,586 |45,086,642 |15,215,696 132,805,672)1,602,068 1,057,066} 654,175 | —109,178 
1929 108.75 | 5,568,006 44,847,542 |15,640,465/133,831,902/1,629,470 |1,086,948) 693,676 | — 151,154 


{—) Indicates loss. 

(iii) Other Government Tramways. The Victorian Railway Department owns and 
operates two lines of electric street railways, viz., St. Kilda to Brighton (5.18 miles of 
5-ft. 3-in. gauge) and Sandringham to Beaumaris (4.61 miles of 4-ft. 84-in. gauge), a 
total route mileage of 9.79 miles. 


Particulars of the operations of these tramways for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 
are contained in the tables hereunder. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAY.—ST. KILDA-BRIGHTON.—1925 TO 1929. 


| Current | 


Total : 
| Costof | used | Tram- | ‘ Net 
Year ended | Ohisteuce | for | “Miles Passengers} Gross | Working | ynterest.| Profit 
30th June— tion and | Traction | Run. | Carried. | Revenue.| Expenses. Raine 
Equipment. Purposes. | 
a g cokers i=— 5 tess 7 eee 
Kilowatt- | 
£ Feu? | No. No. £ £ £ £ 
1925 193,316 | 1,524,151 , 562,220 | 6,737,101 58,038 48,942 8,911 185 
1926 193,607 | 1,580,283 564,085 | 5,910,741 56,533 48,534 9,277 |— « 1,278 
1927 nn 195,403 | 1,640,932 | 568,184 | 5,856,796 55,594 48,079 9,347 |— 1,832 
1928 sis 202,182 | 1,677,880 | 566,243 | 5,561,619 55,202 46,661 9,525 |— 984 
1929 Ae 201,908 | 1,734,426 | 561,593 | 5,380,698 56,513 49,728 9,644 |— = 2,859 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAY.—SANDRINGHAM-BEAUMARIS (a).—1925 TO 1929. 


(—) Indicates loss. 


Total | Curent | es 
| Tam- 
Year ended Cost of ‘for | Miles oe arated wo orking | Interest.) Profit 
30th June— | Construc- | qyaction | Run. arried. venue. | Expenses. oriLonae 
tion. Purposes. | 
£ Kilowatt-} No. No. g £ £ £ 
hours. | 
‘ aire 01,417 335,140 | 127,962 | 1 475,261 13,048 10,699 5,326 |— 2,977 
1926 Ms 190°677 330,390 | 127,368 1,371,558 | 12,061 | 13,233 | 5,514 |— 6,686 
1927 ae 134,024 464,356 | 182,331 1,809,880 15,209 15,198 6,556 |— (6,545 
1928 a4 134,033 473,968 | 189,785 | 1,716,524 15,076 14,834 6,817 |— 6,575 
1929 , 134,079 475,582 | 188,366 | 1,606,685 16,987 18,102 6,800 |— 2,915 


es Indicates loss. 


(a) The extension from Black Rock to Beaumaris, 2.20 miles in length, was opened for traitic on 
1st September, 1926. 


(iv) Private Tramways. Two systems of tramways are owned and operated by 
private companies, viz., Ballarat and Bendigo (21.25 miles) and Geelong (9.80 miles) ; 
giving a total route mileage of 31.05 miles. Electrical traction is used on each of these 


lines which are constructed to the 4-ft. 8}-in. gauge. 
C0.5408.—8 
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(v) Summary for all Electric Tramways. The following table gives particulars of 
the working of all electric tramways in Victoria for each year from 1925 to 1929 inclusive :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—VICTORIA.—SUMMARY, 1925 TO 1929. 


Year | Mileage 


ended | open for 
30th | Traffic Construction} Used for 


Total Cost 
f Cars | Persons 
in Em- . 


| 
Current Ss Passengers| Gross | Working 


Carried. | Revenue.| Expenses. 
and Traction Run. Use. | ployed. 
June—| (Route). Equipment.} Purposes. 
Miles, £ erat do, No. £ £ | No. | No. 


1925 | 117.69 | 3,913,353 | 24,114,494 |10,472,995 | 95,806,588 | 910,601 785,175 | 421 | 3,003 
1926 | 127.17 | 4,716,775 | 31,020,604 /12,709,671 |114,692,993 1,159,557 | 960.485 | 492 3,607 
1927 139,53 | 5,389,654 | 38,582,105 |15,504,164 |135,153,262 |1,583,838 |1,108,664 | 530 4,087 
1928 | 149.26 | 6,016,926 | 49,649,967 |17,461,458 |149,372,032 |1,762,079 1,209,175 | 596} 4,018 
1929 149.59 | 6,382,594 | 49,186,768 |17,968,152 150,377,655 |1,798,541 1,249,582 622 | 3,942 


4. Queensland.—(i) General. The electric tramways in the city and suburbs of 
Brisbane were controlled by a private company, with head office in London, until the 
31st December, 1922, on which date they were purchased by the Queensland Government 
which, under the provisions of the Brisbane Tramway Trust Act 1922, appointed a Trust 
to control and operate the system until lst December, 1925, on which date the control 
passed to the Brisbane City Council. Under the provisions of the Brisbane City Council 
Act, 1925, the Council took over the liabilities of the Tramway Trust to the extent of 
£2,000,000 which had been incurred in London, and assumed complete control of the 
system. The total length of the Brisbane tramways was 55.73 route miles at 31st 
December, 1929, A steam tramway having a length of 6.65 route miles isin operation at 
Rockhampton. 


(ii) Brisbane Electric Tramways. These tramways are run on the overhead trolley 
system, the voltage of the line current being 550. Cost of construction and equipment 
to the end of the year 1929 was £2,214,637, the gauge of line being 4-ft. 84-in. The 
following table gives a summary for the calendar years 1925 to 1929 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—BRISBANE.—SUMMARY, 1925 TO 1929. 


Total Cost 
Year | Mileage Current 
ended | open for % Used for | TF8™- | Passengers | Gross Working | Cats | Persons 
31st | Traffic pemetnesios Traction es Carried. | Revenue, Expenses, a iad 
Dec.—| (Route). Equipment,| Purposes. ; se. | ploy 
Miles, £ Ellowanshelth 21 ha No. £ £ | No. | No. 


1925 50.33 | 1,846,029 | 14,800,083 5,915,844 | 82,514,979 | 707,500 564,584 | 225] 1,8 

1926 52.25 | 2,053,318 | 15,683,288 | 6,301,126 81,802,945 767.708 588,262 | 248 1’321 
1927 53.53 | 2,050,155 | 17,409,241 | 6,535,833 78,057,620 | 814,312 | 613,285 | 260 1,659 
1928 55.41 | 2,195,340 | 19,992,514 | 6,570,228 77,703,264 | 810,954 | 594,126 | 275 1,611 
1929 55.73 | 2,214,637 | 19,723,299 6,616,426 | 76,117,048 | 794,470 584,390 | 275] 1,552 


(a) Includes motor omnibuses. 


(iii) Rockhampton Municipal Tramway. This tramway was opened for traffic in 
1909, the motive power being steam. The length of line is 6.65 route miles, and the 
gauge 3 ft. 6in. The capital cost to 31st December, 1929, was £53,235. During the 
year 1929, 1,673,957 passengers were carried, the revenue being £15,678 and working 
expenses £16,177. The number of the staff at the end of the year was 42, 


(iv) Sugar-Mill Tramways. In various parts of Queensland there are tramways 
used in connexion with the sugar-milling industry, chiefly for the purpose of hauling 
cane. Some of these lines are of a permanent nature, running through sugar-cane plan- 
tations, while others are portable lines running to various farms. 
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6. South Australia.—(i) Hlectric Tramways. The tramways in Adelaide and suburbs 
are controlled by a Municipal Tramways Trust created in 1907. Prior to this year, the 
system was run with horse-traction by several private companies. Electric traction 
was inangurated in 1909, and at the 3lst July, 1929, the Tramways Trust operated a 
total route mileage of 75.79 miles of 4-ft. 8}-in. gauge. A summary for the years 1925 
to 1929 is given in the subjoined table :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—ADELAIDE.—SUMMARY, 1925 TO 1929.” 


Total Cost 


Year | Mileage Current * 
ended | open for nD ee Used for | ee Passengers | Gross | Working | ©"S oe 
31st | Traffic aid Traction Tah Carried, |Revenue. |Expenses. Use Tord 
July—| (Route). Equipment. Purposes. c SEE LUN Gat 
Miles. £ ‘Kilowatt No. No. £& £ No. No, 


hours. 


874,037 | 18,456,574 | 7,222,292 | 63,152,810 | 640,335 | 467,751 | 249 | 1,563 
997,976 | 19,303,228 | 7,393,122 | 66,207,356 | 661,058 | 472,412 | 255 | 1,556 
073,359 | 19,956,323 | 7,386,620 | 67,569,749 | 674,884 | 483,939 | 259 |) 1,690 
176,738 | 20,327,743 | 7,440,540 | 68,546,189 | 695,649 | 496,194 | 260 | 1,781 
527,710 | 20,814,717 | 7,416,441.) 66,577,704 | 677,518 | 501,362 | 282 | 1,982 


(ii) Horse Tramways. There are also 19.86 miles of Government horse-tramways 
in country districts, worked in connexion with the railway system, of which 17.36 niles 
are used for passenger service, and 2.50 miles for special purposes. 


6. Western Australia.—(i) Government Tramways. (a) General. Apart from the 
electric tramways, there are several Government tramways, with a total length of 7.76 
miles of 3 ft. 6 in. gauge. The lines are under the control of the Department of Works 
and Labour, and the total mileage of 7.76 miles is made up of several short lengths 
worked by steam or horses in connexion with the jetties at certain ports, and pro- 
viding communication between the jetties and the goods sheds or warehouses. 


(b) Steam and Horse Tramways. The capital cost of the Government steam or 
horse tramways up to the 30th June, 1929, was £73,348, the gross revenue for 1928-29 
being £3,856, and the working expenses £1,736. These amounts are in some instances 
inclusive of revenue from jetty charges and of working expenses in connexion with such 
services. 


(c) Perth Electric Tramways. These tramways were opened for traffic by a private 
company on the 24th September, 1899, and the system was subsequently extended to 
many of the suburbs. Control was taken over by the Government on the Ist July, 
1913, and the tramways are now worked in conjunction with the Government railways. 
The gauge of line is 3 ft. 6 in. The following table shows particulars of working for the 
years ended 30th June, 1925 to 1929 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—PERTH.—1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Total Cost Current eae 


Mileage of - 
ended open for|Construction Used for Miles Faecopaers Gross | Working} 4p Ems 


30th Traction artied. | Revenue. |Expenses. loyed 
Traffic. and Run, Use. | ployed. 
June— Equipment. Purposes. 
Kilowatt- 
£& Tieeee No. No. & & No. No. 


1925 ..| 34.28 899,741 | 8,296,746 | 3,040,505 | 28,894,525 281,612 | 236,008 | 113 566 
1926 A 34. 34 949,929 8,246,630 | 3,010,253 | 29,599,785 286,707 | 240,953 | 113 536 
1927 ..| 36.68 983,140 | 8,371,890 | 2,995,769 | 30,541,079 294,068 | 241,280 | 113 725 
1928 ..| 39.28 | 1,060,247 | 9,002,660 | 3,188,087 32,657,626 | 318,957 | 259,677 | 123 724 
1929 ..| 89.83 | 1,069,352 | 9,588,040 8,345,929 | 35,031,784 | 342,788 281,257 123 | - 634 


(ii) Private Tramways. Electric Tramways with a route mileage at 31st August, 
1929, of 8.61 miles, and controlled by the municipal authorities, are in operation in 
Fremantle. In Kalgoorlie and Boulder a private company controls the electric 
tramways, of which at the end of 1929 the length of line was 11.56 miles (route). All 
the foregoing lines are of 3-ft. 6-in. gauge. 
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(iii) Summary, all Electric Tramways. The subjoined table gives a summary for 
all electric tramway systems in the State for the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—WESTERN AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1925 TO 1929. 


| Mileage de asa | 

open for | 

Year. Traffic bes gl 

(Route). 

| Equipment.) 

Miles. £ 
1925 57.55 | 1,504,845 
1926 57.61 1,559,483 
1927 59.60 1,599,105 
1928 {| 61.93 1,669,242 
1929 60.00 1,680,151 


t 


Current 

Used for 
Traction 
Purposes. 


Kilowatt- | 


hours, 


10,389,250 
10,311,919 
10,237,513 
10,989,904 
11,763,248 


| 


ree | Passengers | Gross | Working ra P cas 
| Bun, Carried, | Revenue. | Expenses Use. | ployed. 
| No. | No. £ £ No. No. 
| | 
| 3,975,699 | 37,237,791 | 365,156 306,378 173 751 
3,940,741 | 37,841,434 | 368,290 311,772 173 709 
3,939,061 | 38,924,077 | 376,578 310,967 173 891 
4,141,242 | 41,040,909 | 403,845 330,705 183 897 
4,303,871 | 43,198,615 | 423,368 | 358,224 183 816 
| i] 


7. Tasmania.—(i) Hlectric Tramways. In Hobart there is a system of electric 
tramways consisting of 18.50 route miles of 3-ft. 6-in. gauge controlled by the Hobart 
Municipal Council. The Launceston City Council operates tramways in Launceston 
having a length of 11.73 miles of 3-ft. 6-in. gauge. 


The following table gives a summary of the workin 


g of the two systems for the 


years 1925 to 1929 :— : 
ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—TASMANIA.—SUMMARY, 1925 TO 1929. 
Saison tt En ee = ee Se AS = 
Total Cost | 
Mileage 7 Current Tragic C 
open for Used for ve Passengers | Gross | Working | ©@?S | Persons 
Year. | ‘Traffic wrens Traction oe Carried. | Revenue, eaten a Bi 
(Route). Equipment. Purposes. | 
= al Bib : Bs eae 
Miles. £ Bloralte No. No. | £ | © No. No. 
ours. | | } 
1925 26.75 566,717 | 3,510,994 | 1,886,231 | 17, 725,007 | 180,345 | 137,002 90 399 
1926 26.86 542,309 | 3,310,493 | 1,776,052 16,972,174 | 178,191 142,141 89 385 
1927 26.86 661,857 | 3,332,102 | 1,791,276 | 1 7,009,211 | 181,445 | 140,386 89 367 
1928 28.76 558,323 | 3,623,468 | 1,805,339 17,206,196 | 182,769 | 132,813 90 377 
1929 30,23 567,841 | 4,030,802 | 1,818,460 17,334,091 | 171,664 138,808 | 90 387 
(ii) Other Tramways. There are several lines of privately-owned steam tramways. 


These are dealt with in § 4, Private Railways, as 


of street tramways for the conveyance of passengers. 


8. Electric Tramways, Australia.—(i) Summar 
details regarding all electric tramways in Australia, 
and Bendigo, in Brisbane, in Kalgoorlie, 
for other tramways they refer generally t 


MARY, 1928--29, 


they do not come within the category 


y for 1929.. Phe subjoined table gives 

The returns for tramways in Ballarat 
and in Hobart are for the calendar year 1929; 
o the financial year 1928-29. 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—AUSTRALIA.—SUM 


. | ‘ z 
ga| 3 &3 3 d ea 3 
as om a 3 & i 
2| Ss; | 35 Pog KH | oS) 2 
: 8 238 2B 8 at 5 | # | ene 8 j 
State. Soo Sis ei re edn | ot eel Oe 3 
e2/ cha | #8 & se. 8.| 2 |a28] Se] sf 
| o3| 922 | 6S | 8g cE Z 5 | 83°) ga) 2s 
ae nos | 56. fa | ds | 8 | & | 885] Be! BE 
, Kilowatt- Phere. e: ebeieictclas sity 
Miles.| MTEC. No: £ £ | % | No. No 
N.8.W. .. |186, 65)11,029,890|125,995,725 33,639,480 328,819,612 4,402,045/3,751,930 85.28! 1.7031 1 
Victoria. . |149, 59) 6,382,594! 49,186,768 17,968,152 150,377,655 1,793,541/1,249,582) 69:67| "gas 3900 
Qiland .. | 55.73) 2,214,637/ 19,723,209! 6,616,426 76:117°048 794,470 584,390 73.56 275) 1’552 
§ Aust, | 75.79) 3,527,710] 20,814,717] 7,416,441) 66/577 704 677,513} 501,362) 74:00) 282] 1’989 
W. Aust. | 60.00) 1,680,151) 11,763,248] 4'303'871| 43°198°615 423,368! 353,224) 83:43 1831 "g1¢ 
Tasmania | 30,23) °567,841/ 4,030,802! 1/818°460 17,334,091, 171,664| 138,808] 80:86, 90! 387 
All States |557, 99 25,402,823/281,514,559 71,702,880 689,424,725 8,202,616 579,200, 79.63) 3,155] 19,647 
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(ii) Summary for Years 1925 to 1929. The following table gives particulars of the 
operations of electric tramways in Australia for the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


ELECTRIC TRAMWAYS.—AUSTRALIA.—1925 TO 1929. 


Particulars. | 1925 1926, } 1927, 1928. | 1929. 
s,s ES = ua See 
} a = =o ya (a> oye 
| | H 
Mileage open for Traffic (Route) Miles 502. 66 | 519.06 | 538, 42 | 
Total Cost of Coluttnction aid | ae peep 
Equipment oa ras 21,007,915 | 22,444,569 | 28,453,826 | 24,511,459 | 25,402,823 
Current used for Traction Pur- 
poses 3 oe Kil. hrs. {189,302,481 |188,761,134 |212,714,880 | 231,752,114 | 231,514,559 
Tram-miles run Bis ©. No. | 61,941,856 | 65,302,995 | 68,726,257 | 71,449,202 | 71,762,830 
Passengers carried ree Sib »»,, 621,691,985 |647,351,333 | 677,716,965 695,233,793 | 682,424,725 
Gross Revenue = Aa % 6,248,686 6,633,563 7,364,964 8,350,389 8,262,601 
Working Expenses... ite £ 5,170,814 5,510,118 5,941,835 6,603,562 6,579,296 
Percentage of Working Expenses | | 
on Gross Revenue .. >, % 82.75 | 83.06 80.68 | 79.08 79 63 
Cars, Motors and Trailers Sate INO’ 2,720 2,824 2,905 | 2,982 3,155 
Persons Employed .. ar ss 17,808 | 19,208 20,206 | 19,595 19,647 
| | | 
D, AIRCRAFT. 


1. Historical.—A short review of the progress of civil aviation in Australia up to 
the date of foundation of the Department of Civil Aviation was given in Official 
Year Book No. 16, pp. 334-5, but limitations of space preclude its repetition in the 
present volume. 


2. Foundation of Civil Aviation Department.—(i) Creation. A brief account of the 
foundation and the objects of this Department will be found in Official Year Book No. 19, 


p. 299. 


(ii) Accidents Investigation Committee. Under powers conferred by the Air 
Navigation Act 1920, a committee consisting of engineering and aircraft experts was 
appointed early in 1927 to inquire into and report upon accidents which occur to service 
and civil aircraft, and on 13th October, 1927, the Air Navigation (Investigation of 
Accidents) Regulations were promulgated. 


3. Activities of Civil Aviation Department.—(i) Aerodromes and Landing Grounds. 
Amongst the various activities have been the acquisition and preparation of civil aviation 
landing grounds, which have now been established over the following approved routes :— 
(a) Perth to Derby (1,467 miles); (b) Derby to Wyndham (610 miles); (c) Perth to 
Adelaide (1,453 miles) ; (4) Adelaide to Sydney (790 miles); (e) Sydney to Brisbane 
(550 miles); (f) Brisbane to Charleville (444 miles); (g) Charleville to Camooweal (825 
miles); (#) Camooweal to Daly Waters (475 miles); (i) Daly Waters to Birdum Creek 
(50 miles) ; (7) Cloncurry to Normanton (215 miles) ; () Melbourne to Hay (233 miles) ; 
(J) Mildura to Broken Hill (189 miles); and (m) Melbourne to Charleville via Coota- 


mundra (900 miles), 


Preliminary surveys of various additional routes also have been made, but no 
expenditure has yet been incurred in the preparation of landing grounds in connexion 
therewith. The most important of these new routes is that from Melbourne - to 
Launceston via (1) Flinders Island and North-East coast of Tasmania (293 nautical 
miles), and (2) via King Island and North-West coast (299 nautical miles), 
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Up to the 3lst May, 1930, 178 landing grounds have been acquired or leased by 
the Government and prepared for civil aviation purposes. There were also 37 Public 
Aerodrome Licences in force. 


(ii) Aerial Services. (a) General. In addition to providing a regular and speedy 
transport service over fixed routes, it was considered that the granting of contracts for 
subsidized aerial services would give an impetus to the development of civil aviation in 
Australia, while the trained flying and ground personnel would provide a technical reserve 
for air defence in case of war. 


_ At 30th April, 1930, three subsidized contractors were operating under contracts 
which, with the exception of the Adelaide—Perth service, provided that up to 100 lb. 
of mail is to be carried free on each trip, the letters for transmission being surcharged 
3d. per } ounce, The total route mileage of these services is 5,879 miles. 


The various regular air services over prepared routes have completed 3,540,473 
passenger-miles, and carried 23,508 paying passengers over various stages. Over 35,000 
Ibs. of letters have also been carried. 


All pilots and mechanics employed on these services must join the Air Force Reserve 
when the Reserve is constituted. 


(6) Aerial Mail Services at 30th April, 1930. The following aerial mail services were 
in operation at 30th April, 1930. 


(1) Subsidized Services. Perth to Derby (W.A.), 1,467 miles; Brisbane to Camooweal 
(Q.), 1,269 miles ; Cloncurry to Normanton (Q.), 215 miles; Camooweal (Q.) to Daly 
Waters (N.T.), 475 miles; Adelaide (S.A.) to Cootamundra (N.S.W.), via Mildura, Hay 
and Narrandera, 578 miles; Mildura (V.) to Broken Hill (N.S.W.), 189 miles; Adelaide 
(S.A.) to Perth (W.A.), 1,453 miles. Short descriptions of these subsidized services 
were given in Year Book No. 22, but considerations of space preclude their repetition in 
the present volume. 


(2) “Unsubsidized Services. During the past twelve months several companies have 
inaugurated regular commercial air services in various parts of the Commonwealth without 
the assistance of Government subsidies, Briefly, such services are as follows :—Adelaide 
to Renmark (S.A.), Adelaide to Mt. Gambier (S.A.), Adelaide to Streaky Bay (S.A.), 
Adelaide (S.A.) to Broken Hill (N.S.W.), Brisbane to Toowoomba (Q.), Melbourne (V.) 
to Adelaide (S.A.), Sydney (N.S.W.) to Brisbane (Q.), and Brisbane to Townsville (Q.). 
The total distance of these routes is 2,709 miles. 


are recorded of lives being saved by the services thus made available. During the first 
twelve months from the inception of the service approximately 18,000 miles were flown. 


(d) Reliability. During 1929 over 538,400 miles were flown by the three subsidized 
companies operating regular air services without a fatal accident. The total mileage 
flown by all civil aircraft during the same period was upwards of 2,700,000 miles, and nine 
fatal accidents occurred, an average of one fatal accident for every 300,000 miles flown. 


4. Aircraft Construction.—With the increase in the number of aircraft used in 
Australia attention is being given to the question of local production. Aircraft have been 
manufactured in Australia for a number of years, and locally built aircraft are in use on 


oun subsidized routes, but development has not yet reached a completely organized 
stage, 
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5. Training of Air Pilots.—(i) The Associated Acro Clubs. The Associated Australian 
Aero Clubs provide facilities in the capital cities of all States, with the exception of 
Tasmania, for flying instruction and practice. Training operations have not yet been 
commenced in Tasmania, but a start will be made in Launceston at an early date. 
At the end of May, 1930, 449 pupils had passed through the various flying training organi- 
zations and had qualified for Class ‘“‘ A’ (Private) Pilots’ licences. 


The Commonwealth Government renders the various clubs assistance by providing 
D.H. 60 “Moth” aeroplanes and spare engines, hangar accommodation, the free use of 
aerodromes, suitable club houses which are leased to the clubs, and bonuses for practice 
flying carried out and for each pupil trained to a standard that will enable him to obtain 
a Class “ A” (Private) Pilot’s Licence. The Sydney body (the Aero Club of New South 
Wales) is a most successful organization. To 3lst- May, 1930, 190 pupils, including 
nine lady members, had graduated and received Class “‘ A’ Pilots’ licences, while many 
graduates had completed advanced courses of training, gained their Class “B” 
(Commercial) licences and now own aircraft. The Queensland, New South Wales, 
Victorian, and South Australian clubs have recently purchased a D.H.9 aircraft each, 
and are thus enabled to afford their members facilities for obtaining instruction and 
practice in flying the héavier type of machines. 


Aviation pageants are held from time to time by the various sections of the Ause- 
tralian Aero Club and are increasing in popularity. 


(ii) Other Organizations. Until the recent establishment of the Western Australian 
Aero Club, flying training in Perth was the responsibility of West Australian Airways 
Ltd., which provided the necessary aircraft, hangars, and instructional personnel, while 
the Government assisted by paying a bonus of £40 in respect of each pupil qualifying 
for his pilot’s licence. Flying operations along similar lines are now carried out at 
Goulburn (N.S.W.) and Geelong (Victoria). Flying training is also carried out more 
or less intermittently by companies, clubs, or private owners at various provincial 
centres, the principal being :—Mt. Gambier (S.A.), Lismore, Ballina, and Wagga (N.8.W.), 
and Rockhampton (Q.). 


6. Notable Flights.—Since the end of the European war several notable long distance 
flights have been carried out by Australian pilots. Short accounts of those prior to the 
year under review are contained in Year Book No. 22, but owing to limitations of space 
the details cannot be repeated in this issue. The most notable achievements since those 
recorded in Year Book No. 22 were briefly as follows :— 


Wing-Commander ©. E. Kingsford Smith and Mr. C. T. P. Ulm in the “ Southern 
Cross ” completed the journey from Australia to England by air in 12 days 14 hours. 


On 12th August, 1928, the “ Southern Cross ” with the above-mentioned crew made 
a record non-stop flight from Melbourne to Perth in 23} hours. 


Wing-Commander Kingsford Smith again in the “Southern Cross,” but on this 
occasion accompanied by an international crew, succeeded in crossing the Atlantic Ocean 
from Ireland to Newfoundland in June, 1930. 


Messrs. Moir and Owen commenced a flight from England to Australia on 18th 
March, 1929, and, after considerable delays caused by accidents en route, arrived at Cape 
Don Lighthouse on the Northern Australian coast where a forced landing was made 
after dark on 18th May. 


In May, 1930, Miss Amy Johnson, an English pilot, flew solo from England to 
Australia in a D.H. ‘“ Moth ” in 19 days. 


7. Statistical Summary.—The collection and compilation of aircraft statistics were 
undertaken by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics on the Ist July, 
1922. The-subjoined table gives a summary of operations for the years ended 30th 
June, 1925 to 1929 :— 


x 
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CIVIL AIRCRAFT.—AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year ended 30th June— 

Particulars. ic, os, eee = inv Fis I 

1925, 1926. 1927. 1928. / 1929. 

Registered Aircraft Owners | 3 
(a) se Af No. 25 23 29 37 72 
‘Registered Aircraft (a) No. 57 54 84 90 163 

Lie d Pilots—(a 
sePalvata : : z No. 34 41 { 48 127 209 
Commercial .. No. } 47 76 | 123 
Licensed Ground Engineers 
(a) oe aa oe A No. 110 116 148 163 — 198 
Aerodromes—(a) 
Government No. 43 | 44 45 46 56 
Public <* No. 11 | 11 1l 13 19 
Government Emergency | 

Grounds .. No. 88 90 91 94. 108 
Flights carried out No. 4,893 5,838 17,284 56,216 92,000 

ve emese! Shean. <eesing Aap iil h. m. 
Hours flown ts -. | 5,802 44 | 6,426 35 |10,447 24 |15,783 30 | 27,268 20 
Approx. Mileage .. Miles 404,420 | 487,603 772,643 | 1,153,572 | 1,992,070 

Passengers carried— | 
Paying i No. 3,663 | 4,174 13,984 36,397 | 56,363 
Non-paying .. No. 2,428 2,830 3,222 5,629 10,037 
. | 

Total ie No. 6,091 7,004 17,206 42,026 66,400 


Goods, weight carried _lbs. 11,132 62,873 125,924 116,373 | . 160,424 
Mails, letters carried = No. 225,128 | 272,707 290,746 301,677 316,338 
Accidents— | 

Persons killed No. 1 ae 4 Om zi 
Persons injured No. 3 1 3 5 10 


(a) At 80th June. 


In previous issues of the Year Book, particulars of flying carried out in the various 
States have been shown, but, owing to the extension of interstate flying both by the 
subsidized companies and private pilots, it has been found impracticable to obtain com- 
plete details for the several States separately for the year ended 30th June, 1929. The 
figures shown in the above table are therefore for the Commonwealth as a whole. 


8. New Guinea Activities. —The discovery of gold in New Guinea resulted in 
considerable aviation activity in the vicinity of the goldfields, which, by ground route, 
are situated about 70 miles inland from Salamaua, on the north-east coast of the mainland 
of New Guinea. The value of aircraft as a means of transporting food and stores to the 
field and of bringing the gold to the seaboard is shown by the fact that, whereas aircraft 
cover the distance in approximately one hour, the nature of the intervening country is 
such that a journey by other means occupies more than a week. Several air transport 
companies are operating successfully without any direct assistance in the form of 
Government subsidies, The principal company (Guinea Airways Ltd.) is now completing 
arrangements to operate two specially constructed freight machines to carry 2,500 tons 
of hydro-electric power plant and dredging machinery to the fields during the year 1931. 
This work, if successfully accomplished, will constitute one of the most notable feats of 
transport in the history of aviation. The subjoined table gives a summary of operations 
for the years ended 30th June, 1928 and 1929. 
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CIVIL AIRCRAFT.—TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—SUMMARY 1927-28 
AND 1928-29, 


Year ended 30th June— 
Particulars. Sees es DM! SRM SOG IOERD tates st 


1928. 1929. 
‘ote fe : Bp th ~s | SARI. to 
\ 
Registered Aircraft Owners (a) 4 - No. | 5 | 7 
Registered Airoraft (a) oe be ie No. | eed 16 
Licensed Pilots—(a) 
Private ce od oe ry No. | 
Commercial te - fy ee No. | 9 | 10 
Licensed Ground Engineers (@) a - No. | 8 10 
Aerodromes—(a) 
Government .. re gh “4 No. or 2 
Emergency Landing Grounds = Pe No. 4 / 4 
Flights carried out .. a be No 821 | 1,532 
is dak OF tas by mi: 
Hours flown Fs on ae Bh £2 1,533 53 | 2,626 12 
Approximate mileage x ts c Miles 107,208 | 187,705 
Passengers carried— | | 
Paying x a ee - No. | 8l4 | 1,293 
Non-paying 3 ‘% es ais No. | 94 | 65 
Total aie oe ne ri No. 908 | 1,358 
| 
Goods, weight carried a re S lbs. | 618,831 | 1,385,510 
Mails. weight carried & by e Tbs. | 6171 | 13,876 
Accidents— | 
Persons killed .. 3 i x No. :| 
Persons injured ti, Ps Y No. 


(a) At 30th June. 


E. MOTOR VEHICLES. 


1. The Motor Car and Motor Industry.—(i) Evolution of the Motor Car. In the 
issue of the Year Book for 1927 (No. 20, p. 319} a short history of the evolution of the 
motor car is given, but consideration of space precludes its repetition in the current 
issue. 

(ii) Motor Industry. The demand for mechanical transport occasioned by the recent 
European conflict was in no small measure responsible for the extensive development 
of the internal combustion engine, and the keen competition among motor car 
manufacturers for the overseas markets has improved the quality and efficiency of their 
products. ; 

Although, as yet, motor cars are not entirely manufactured in Australia, the money 
invested in assembling and body building plants has assumed considerable proportions 
during recent years, and some idea of the value of Australia as a market for the motor 
trade is instanced by the fact that during the year 1928-29 the value of 14,546 motor 
bodies imported was £1,471,878, and of the 99,500 chassis, £8,830,362. The value of 
72,193 bodies built in Australia to equip the chassis for which bodies were not imported 
was approximately £4,357,841. The value of the tyre equipment, both locally pro- 
duced and imported, for which figures are not, however, available, must also be taken 
into consideration, particularly as the prevailing practice is for distributors to retail 
cars on a five-tyre basis. Fuels imported during the year for use in motor vehicles were— 
Crude petroleum, 105 million gallons, valued at £858,678, and petroleum, etc., 200 million 
gallons, valued at £6,816,287. Spares, batteries, accessories, etc., also are additional 
factors contributing to the potentialities of Australia as a market. 

At the 30th June, 1929, the number of motor cars per 1,000 of population was nearly 
100, which, however, is not as high as that recorded in New Zealand, viz., 134, so that it 
would appear that the saturation point has yet to be reached. 


Z 
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2. Registration.—Tho arrangements for the registration of motor vehicles and the 
licensing of drivers and riders thereof are not uniform throughout Australia. Methods 
of registration, licence fees payable, etc., in each State were referred to in Official Year 
Book No. 16, pp. 337-340, and later issues, but limits of space preclude the repetition of 
this information in the present volume. 


3. Public Vehicles.—In all the capital cities of the States and in many of the most 
important provincial centres taxi-cabs and other vehicles ply for hire under licence 
granted either by the Commissioner of Police or the Local Government authority con- 
cerned, As most of these vehicles are independently controlled by individuals or small 
companies, it has not been possible to obtain complete data in respect of their operations. 


4. Motor Omnibuses.—Motor omnibus traffic, both in urban and provincial centres, 
has assumed considerable proportions during recent years, and prior to the constitution 
of Boards empowered to allocate routes over which omnibuses may operate, had a very 
marked effect on Railway and Tramway services. By regulating the licensing of motor 
omnibuses the economic waste arising from duplication of routes and services parallel 
with or contiguous to existing railway and tramway systems is avoided. The general 
principle governing the allocation of routes is that omnibus services should act as feeders 
to existing transport utilities. Revenue from licence fees is devoted principally to the 
maintenance or construction of roadways to enable them to withstand the wear and tear 
caused by the heavy traffic. Complete statistics regarding motor omnibus operations are, 
however, not at present available, but some indication of the effect unrestricted motor 
omnibus services would have on the railways and tramways may be obtained from the 
operations of some services conducted by railway and tramway systems as adjuncts to 
their main services during the year 1928-29. Such services are conducted in Victoria 
by the Victorian Railways Commissioners and by the Melbourne and Metropolitan 
Tramways Board, and in South Australia by the South Australian Railways Commissioners 
and by the Municipal Tramway Trust, Adelaide, the number of passengers carried by 
these services during the year 1928-29 being 450,799, 1,085,928, 55,569 and 9,518,815 
respectively. 

The services operated by the Melbourne and Metropolitan Tramways Board were 
necessary to provide transport facilities during the conversion of certain cable tram lines 
to electrical traction, but it is not the intention of the Board to institute omnibus services 
_ in a general way. In other instances the omnibus service has been provided to meet 

the competition of private enterprise and to endeavour to protect the existing transport 
utilities provided by public bodies. 


5. Motor Vehicles Registered, etc.—{i) Year 1928-29. Particulars of the registration 
of motor vehicles, etc., for the year 1928-29 are contained in the subjoined table :— 


MOTOR VEHICLES.—SUMMARY, 1928-29. 


Motor Vehicles Registered. Revenue derived from— 
Drivers’ 
States and Per | Riders’ | Vehicle | Dri ; 
ans 4 ehicle rr g 
e Motor | Motor we hat Total, | 1:000 of | Licences} Registra- aby 
Cars | Cycles. Vehicles. “| popu- | Issued. | tions and | Riders’ Total. 
lation. Motor Tax.|Licences. 
No, No. No. No. No. No. £ £ £ 
New South Wales | 162,298) 36,987 | 43,572 | 236,807| 96°2 | 324.666 | 1.52 
Victoria .. | 148,407| 24,554 | 487 | 168,398, 95°83 | 212'998 Osa eee TS ORE Toe fae 
Queensland —_.. | ¢73,356) 8,281 | 62,452 | 84,089 90°7 | 56.960 | °447:273 | 20,792 | 468'065 
South Australia 56,038) 12,635 | 12,853 | 81,526 140°7 | 92,973 | 529,725 | 38/376 | 568°101 
Western Australia | 26,706| 7,106 | 10,235 | 44,047; 10770 | 68,139 | 248/024 | 17'035 | 265'059 
Tasmania .. | 11,861] 4,373 | 1,860 | 17/504 82°8 | 207131 $2,283 | 5,960 ° s 
Central Australia 30 1 65 96 7 421 vere ee a 
North Australia | 186, 41 162 339) f 104°3 127 104 3 138 
‘eder. a) : c, 
federal Cap 215| 1,863|° 163°5 | 1,983 7,891 888] 8,779 
Australia .. | 474,359) 88,049 | d71,851 | 634,250| 99° | 767,328 | 3,877,734 | 289,300 |4,167,034 


‘ (a) Motor buses. Trucks, vans, etc., incl 
(e) Pneumatic tyred vehicles. ; (a) peo rare Wo) Sulla 7 tod voniaee: 
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i (ii) Quinguennium 1925-1929. The following table shows the number of vehicles 
registered, licences issued, and revenue received therefrom during each of the years 1924-25 


to 1928-29 :— 


MOTOR VEHICLES.—REGISTRATIONS, ETC., AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Motor Vehicles Registered. Revenue derived from— 
Drivers’ 
) and i =z 
Year. Commer- | Riders Vehicle | Drivers’ 
Motor | Motor cial Total Licences | Registra- and 
Cars. | Cycles. | Vehicles. : Issued. | tionand | Riders’ | Total. 
(a) Motor Tax.| Licences. 
| 
| £ ES £ 
1924-25 | 221,444 | 58,079 26,116 | 305,639 $10,150 | 1,326,672 88,508 | 1,415,180 
1925-26 | 282,199 | 70,209 37,892 | 390,300 496,311 | 2,098,112 137,639 | 2,235,751 
1926-27 | 364,384 | 80,242 50,914 |,495,540 608,585 | 2,636,506 208,857 | 2,845,363 
1927-28 | 419,131 | 84,017 62,006 | 565,154 681,237 | 3,364,861 249,964 | 3,614,825 
1928-29 | 474,359 | 88,049 71,851 | 634,259 767,328 | 3,877,734 289,300 | 4,167,034 


p (a) Incomplete, partly included with Motor Cars. 


During the period dealt with, the number of motor vehicles showed an average annual 
increase of 20%; the greatest increase (28%) being recorded during 1925-26 and the 
least (12 %) during 1928-29. The number of vehicles per 1,000 of population increased 


from 51.5 to 99.5. 


N 


6. Comparative Motor Vehicle Statistics, 1930.—The result of the 1930 World Motor 
Census, conducted by the “ American Automobile”? magazine, from which the following 
particulars have been extracted, shows that there were nearly 35,000,000 motor cars, 
trucks, and buses registered in various countries of the world at 1st January, 1930. 


COMPARATIVE MOTOR VEHICLE STATISTICS, 


Ist JANUARY, 1930. 


Motor Cars, 


Country. Trucks, and Motor Cycles. 
Buses. 
Austratia 570,000 100,000 
Argentine 358,625 2,766 
Belgium 140,328 43,500 
Brazil .. 188,349 1,630 
Canada 1,169,445 8,924 
Cuba 48,544 472 
Denmark 103,249 20,625 
France. . 1,265,841 321,914 
Germany 609,030 665,145 
Great Britain 1,370,711 690,000 
India .. “a 164,275 26,797 
Trish Free State 37,404 7,591 
Italy .. as 230,509 78,772 
Japanese Empire 90,465 26,600 
Mexico Pa’ 80,653 700 
‘Netherlands... ie 98,428 32,500 
Netherlands East Indies .. 70,883 1,100 
New Zealand .. ve 173,815 37,355 
Union of South Africa 141,674 36,500 
Spain .. mY. ft 178,176 37,500 
Sweden ae ‘te 144,519 60,000 
Switzerland ae age 70,650 44,750 
United States of America 26,564,659 115,226 


} 
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The foregoing figures are in some cases approximately stated, being based on estimates 
furnished by Trade Commissioners or representative motor trade organizations in the 
several countries. The figures for Australia are estimated at 3lst December, 1929, and 
differ from those stated in para. 5, which are actual registrations at 30th June, 1929. 


In respect of motor cars Australia now ranks sixth in importance numerically among 
the countries of the world, having been displaced by Germany from fifth position 
during 1928. 


F, POSTS, TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. 


§ 1. Posts. 


1. The Commonwealth Postal Department.—In previous issues of the Year Book 
some account was given of the procedure in connexion with the transfer to the Federal 
Government of the postal, telegraphic, and telephonic facilities of the separate States. 
(See Year Book No. 15, p. 601.) 


Under the provisions of the Commonwealth Post and Telegraph Act, 1901, the Com- 
monwealth Postal Department was placed under the control of a Postmaster-General, 
being a responsible Minister with Cabinet rank, and a Secretary having chief control of 
the Department under the Postmaster-General, whilst a principal officer in each State 
was provided for under the style of Deputy Postmaster-General. 


2. Postal Matter Dealt With.—In previous issues of this work, details of the 
postal matter dealt with by the Postmaster-General’s Department were shown, but, 
owing to the non-completion of an investigation which is being made into the system 
of recording such particulars, details for the years 1927-28 and 1928-29 are not avail- 
able. The usual tables have, therefore, been omitted from this issue. 


3. Postal Facilities.—(i) Relation to Area and Population. The subjoined statement 
shows the number of post offices, the area in square miles and the number of inhabitants 
to each post office (including non-official offices) in each State and in Australia at the 
end of the year 1928-29. In order to judge clearly the relative postal facilities provided 
in each State, the area of country to each office, as well as the number of inhabitants 
per office, should be taken into account. The returns given for South Australia in this 
and all succeeding tables include those for the Northern Territory, while the returns 
for the Federal Capital Territory are included in those for New South Wales. 


POSTAL FACILITIES.—RELATION TO ARBA AND POPULATION, 
at 30th JUNE, 1929. 


State, N.8.W.) Vie. |Q'land.| 8.4. | w.A’ | ‘Pag | Aus- 

¢ Tala. 

Number of post offices(a).. -- | 2,698 | 2,738 | 1,281 ; 

Number of square miles of territory § oy hag (Ube | Bett 
to each office in State .. o 115 32 | 623 | 1,11 

Number of inhabitants to each office | 916 | 646) 724 | ’7a8 | Vane ant Set 

Number of inhabitants per 100 . hg 

square miles .. Af -- | 796 | 2,011 | 138 65 42 | 811! 914 


(a) Includes “* Official,” “‘ Semi-Official,” and “ Non-Official ” Offices, 


The foregoing table does not include “ telephone” offi rz 
telephone business only is transacted. ‘ ces at which telegraph and 
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(ii) Number of Offices. The following table shows the number of post offices in each 
year from 1924-25 to 1928-29 inclusive :— 


POST OFFICES AT 30th JUNE, 


1925 TO 1929. 


At 30th June— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


. 1925 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 
State. , te ic s | ; ae ; ' 
| ic Ce | Sera ae 3 . Sy S “7 3 . cat ss “a G ate 
|gee/3e | gee| a2 | gde|28 | 288/22 | ges | a2 
2828 | eeas| 8a | ees) 866 | eh—) S88) Gee)| SEE | S85 
aac | oo $25 OO= | B90 | SOL| BOS] GO~| BOO | OOS 
S42 i | Sd | 4 Sa 4 43 Sage] gv S44 44 
gee| se. ,aee| se gez| 82 |ee2| 32 | A2| ae 
Ssii28 |S88 26 | Sh le8 |$8h 2h | Sae | 28 
New South ae 459 | 2,205 458 | 2,221 456 | 2,226 455 | 2,228 448 | 2,250 
Victoria. . : 280 | 2,428 285 | 2,429 284 | 2,445 | 286 | 2,462 283 | 2,455 
Queensland ‘a 215 | 1,072 216 | 1,068 216.) 1,069 |. 215 | 1,064 | 211 | 1,070 
South Australia .. 147 660 148 660 150 657 146 657 148 660 
Western Australia 138 582 139 593 132 583 | 130 559 | 128 547 
Tasmania 48 466 48 475 48 473 47 471 | 44 473 
| 
en — — i= ————— 
Australia 1,287 | 7,413 | 1,294 | 7,446 | 1,286 | 7,453 | 1,279 | 7,441) 1,262 | 7,456 


(a) Includes offices previously designated as ‘* Allowance ” and “‘ Receiving ’’ Offices, 


(iii) Employees and Mail C: 
in the Central Office and in each of the States is 


ontractors.—The number of employees and mail contractors 
given in the appended table :— 


POSTAL EMPLOYEES AND MAIL CONTRACTORS, 1925 TO 1929. 


At 30th June— 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
State. 1F ; i ; : 
. a . a . wo . g . g 
geist 8 obey <p ongons agit Gg) BoB tag 
S 8 b = ES 8 ES 8 ES $ 
Solow Eales bogbe Beek pose) of | = | 38 
ae aa g aa g aa q a8 
ae) 38| 2 |88| £|88| & | a8] 4 | ss 
a 110 sil 130 > 149 we 170 + 195 sire 
New South Wales 14,413 | 1,915 | 14,244 1,924 | 14,214 | 1,933 | 13,856 1,947 | 15,267 | 1,952 
Victoria. . .. | 11,140 | 1,189 | 11,226 1,156 | 11,607 | 1,145 | 10,950 1,142 | 11,067 | 1,180 
Queensland -. | 6,322 839 | 6,181 850 | 5,953 860 | 5,504 870 | 5,437 786 
‘South Australia . 8,926 430 | 4,275 424 | 4,3 402 | 4,144 418 | 4,117 4G3 
Western Australia 3,271 319 | 2,986 379 | 3,061 857 | 2,883 858 | 2,929 de 
“Tasmania -. | 1,551 243 | 1,615 247 | 1,555 247 | 1,609 236 | 1, 1533 276 
Australia 40,738 | 4,885 | 40,657 4,980 | 40,927 | 4,944 | 89,016 #,066 | 40,545 si 4,980 
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4. Registered Letters, Packets, etc.—Particulars regarding registered articles for the 
year 1928-29 are given in the table hereunder :— ; 


REGISTERED ARTICLES POSTED AND RECEIVED, 1928-29. 


Posted in each Posted in each Received in each 
State for Delivery | State for Delivery Total Posted. | State from 
within Australia. Overseas. | Overseas. 
State. 3 g 3 g 3 g 3 g 
pf 3 = os = os n= os 
gB/ 52 | £8 | €2 | sf | 82] 28 | 8 
gs | pe 1-88 | eye ok gee] See | fe |-de 
-|-43 _ as | eS bes | oS | fs | 28 | Be 
New South Wales .. 2,848 | 1,161 210 85 | 3,058 | 1,246 252 103 
Victoria .. -. | 2,084 | 1,184 120 68 | 2,204 | 1,252 163 92 
Queensland =< 1,022 | 1,115 52 56 1,074 | 1,171 50 54 
South Australia .. 593 | 1,017 36 62 629 | 1,079 34 58 
Western Australia. . 536 | 1,320 57 142 593 | 1,462 48 118 
Tasmania = 293 |. 1,352 5 24 298 | 1,398 10 47 
Australia Fe 7,376 | 1,164 480 76 7,856 | 1,240 557 |. 88 


5. Value-Payable Parcel and Letter Post.—(i) General. The Postal Department 
undertakes to deliver registered articles sent by parcel post within Australia, or between 
Papua or Nauru and Australia, to recover from the addressee on delivery a specified sum 
of money fixed by the sender, and to remit the sum to the sender by money order, for 
which the usual commission is charged. The object of the system is to meet the require- 
ments of persons who wish to pay at the time of receipt for articles sent to them, also 
to meet the requirements of traders and others who do not wish their goods to be delivered 
except on payment, 


(ii) Summary of Business The next statement gives particulars regarding the 
value-payable post in each State for the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


_ VALUE-PAYABLE PARCELS POST.—SUMMARY, 1925 TO 1929. 


Year ended 30th June— | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tasmania. | Australia. 
NoumBer or Parorrs Posten. 
No. No. No. No. | No. No. No. 
1925 os -» | 209,265 8,397 | 199,752 3,559 | 69,065 387 490,425 
1926 Ft -» | 236,900 | 11,508 204,819 5,033 | 69,970 316 | 528,546 
1927 2 -» | 252,300 | 11,801 216,418 8,132 | 71,473 446 | 560,570 
1928 oa -- | 296,391 20,005 | 236,040 11,789 | 79,761 505 644,491 
1929 Fe -» | 313,654 | 24,496 248,210 | 14,564 79,699 430 | 680,983 
VauuE CoLiEcrep. 
1925 347 oo 15 ie 33 . 7 . z 
Bs. ah : H 1,280 5,728 | 108,193 1,055 598: 
1926. -+ | 397,283 | 22,035 | 328,954 | 6,327 |109°671| ’s11 uote 
1927 ae -- | 402,186 21,617 334,619 10,939 112,276 1,075 882,712 
1928 ee -» | 462,794 | 35,699 350,712 17,095 | 114,035 1,040 | 981,375 


1929 er -+ | 462,964 | 41,878 | 364,156 19,964 | 116,052 | 859 1,005,873. 


_7 
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VALUH-PAYABLE PARCELS POST.—SUMMARY, 1925 TO 1929—continued. 


Year ended 30th June—| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust, |Tasmania.| Australia, 


REVENUE, INCLUDING PostTaa@E, CommissION ON VALUE, REGISTRATION AND Monny 
ORDER COMMISSION. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1925 ci .. | 31,324 1,138 | 25,908 469 8,951 53 67,843 
1926 A -. | 32,232 1,564 | 26,539 634 8,872 44 69,885 
1927 @ .. | 32,450 1,569 | 28,108 864 8,720 58 71,769 
1928 Be ~~ | 36,318 2,547 | 30,700 1,264 8,939 62 79,830 
1929 2% "2. | 38,968 3,116 | 33,048 | 1,669 8,914 53 85,768 


The number and value of parcels forwarded in New South Wales and Queensland 
are greatly in excess of the transactions of any of the other States, although the system 
has also found favour for several years in Western Australia. These three States have 
the largest areas, and consequently more people at long distances from business centres 
who avail themselves of the value-payable system. Although South Australia, too, 
has a large area the population of that State is, comparatively, not widely spread. The 
amount of business transacted in Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania is com- 
paratively light, but generally increased business has been done in recent years. 


6. Sea-borne Mail Services.—(i) General. In earlier issues of this work particulars of 
sea-borne mail services were included, but owing to the restrictions of space this informa- 
tion cannot be given in the present issue. 


(ii) Amount of Mail Subsidies Paid. The following table shows the amounts of 
subsidies paid by the Commonwealth Postal Department for ocean and coastal mail 
services during the year ended 30th June, 1929 :— 


MAIL SUBSIDIES.—OCEAN AND COASTAL SERVICES, 1928-29. 


{ 


rot, Yeon: | feintosth |: Western arate 
Ustr. Ustra: 
Regie: 8.N. Co. Ports, Ports. Ports. Ports. 
: £ £ £ £ £ 
Annual subsidy .. .. | 130,000 2,200 4,500 5,864 29,125 


During the year 1928-29 the amount paid for conveyance of mails at poundage 
rates by non-contract vessels was £36,038; by road services, £700,687 ; and by railways 
services, £536,766. The total expenditure during the financial year 1928-29 on the carriage 
of mails, as disclosed by the Profit and Loss Account, amounted to £1,428,165. 


7. Transactions of the Dead Letter Offices.—The table hereunder shows the number 
of letters, postcards and letter-cards, and packets and circulars, including Inland, Inter- 
state, and International, dealt with by the Dead Letter Offices in 1928-29, and the 
methods adopted in the disposal thereof :— - 
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DEAD LETTER OFFICES.—SUMMARY, 1928-29. 


poet 


N.S.W.| Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. Nok Aust. 


Tas. 


Particulars. Australia. 


Lerrers, Postcarps, AND LETTER-CARDS. 


eal 2,304 | 1,974,601 
direct to writers or delivered 1,049,346| 365,605 | 217,256 | 112,976 | 137,114 | 92, y “ 
ee rae in accordance with Act.. | 125,910) 67,051 82,211 | 9,169 9,222 4,146 247,709 


i | | 
aren ne be Dente = 70,207) 30,111 | 21,276 | 9,095 | 17,910 1,368 149,967 
| 


as unclaimed .. 5 


Total 7 oe -. |1,245,463) 462,767 | 270,743 | 181,240 | 164,246 | 97,818 | 2,372,277 


PacKETS AND CIRCULARS. 


Returned direct to writers or delivered] 918,555] 169,303 | 165,795 | 71,895 92,567 | 21,540 | 1,439,655 


Destroyed in accordance with Act.. | 190,149/ 186,228 | 73,996 | 72,360 1,824 216 474,773 

Returned to other States or Countries 
as unclaimed .. re és 2,122) 28,687 8,699 3,262 696 3,930 42,396 
Total Bie m3 -+ {1,110,826} 329,218 | 248,490 147,517 | 95,087 | 25,686 1,956,824 


Grand Total (letters, packets, 
etc.) .. i. a 


||2,855,289) 791,985 | 519,233 | 278,757 | 259,333 123,604 | 4,329,101 


During the year 1928-29 money and valuables to the amount of £180,618 were found 
in undeliverable postal articles, while 39,434 postal articles were posted without address, 
including 347 which contained money and valuables to the extent of £2,350. 


8. Money Orders and Postal Notes.—{i) General. The issue of money orders and 
postal notes is regulated by sections 74 to 79 of the Post and Telegraph Act, 1901. 
A money order may be issued for payment of sums up to £20 within Australia, and not 
exceeding £40 (in somo cases £20, and in Mauritius £10) in places abroad. A postal note 
which is payable only within Australia and in Papua, cannot be issued for a larger sum 
than twenty shillings. 


(ii) Summary for States, 1928-29. Particulars regarding the business transacted 
in each State for the year 1928-29 are given hereunder :— 


MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES.—SUMMARY, 1928-29. 


Value of Value o: Net 

State. Money Orders Money Orders Cee Pontad of tag P phere 2 
sued, Paid, Recetve ae Sold. Postal Notes. 

£ x $ £ = 
New South Wales .. 7,925,269 7,725,520 53,334 | 2,532,686 56,262 
Victoria .. ala 3,370,888 | 3,514,736 23,387 1,720,553 38,779 
Queensland. . are 2,693,272 2,458,191 17,723 627,405 14,468. 
South Australia ~3 1,082,002 1,030,197 7,915 389,580 9,026 
Western Australia .. 1,464,496 | 1,272,833 9,919 319,987 6,892 
Tasmania .. ie 558,387 501,847 3,762 151,057 3,433 


Australia ., -» | 17,094,314 | 16,503,324 116,040 | 5,741,268 128,860 


The figures in the foregoing table show a substantial increase over the corresponding 
particulars for the previous year. ; 
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(iii) Summary, Australia, 1925 to 1929. The next table shows the total number and 
value of money orders and postal notes issued and paid in Australia from 1924-25 to 


1928-29 :— 


MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES.—SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 


1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Money Orders. Postal Notes. 
Year | > Sena " “(3 Tae 
ended Issued. Paid. Tssued. Paid. 
30th June— eth = 3 = 
Number. | Value. | Number. Value. | Number. | Value. | Number.| Value. 
No. (,000).| £ (,000). |No. (,000).| £ (,000). lnro. (,000).| £ (,000). |No. (,000).) £ (,000). 
1925 oa 2,976 155 r J45728-) 2433 4,634 | 13,370 4,616 
1926 ae 3,081 15,845 2,911 15,366 14,237 4,946 | 14,044 4,862 
1927 3,225 | 16,500 3,043 | 15,925 | 14,502 5,300 | 14,360 5,270 
1928 3,349 | 17,011 3,188 | 16,411 | 15,402 5,579 | 15,357 5,568 
1929 3,416 | 17,094 3,233 16,503 15,626 5,741 | 15,591 6,737 
| 


(iv) Classification of Money Orders Issued and Paid. 


(a) Orders Issued. The next 


table shows the number and value of money orders issued in each State during the 
year 1928-29, classified according to the country where payable :— 


MONEY ORDERS ISSUED.—COUNTRY WHERE PAYABLE, 1928-29. 
ee ae = Where Payable. eee = 
State in which Issued. In Total. 
F I Py In Oth 
In Australia. | yew Zealand. pee eames Geant: 
NUMBER, 

New South Wales 1,448,340 15,794 | 105,564 26,190. 1,595,888 
Victoria 578,959 6,966 | 60,458 | 19,348 665,731 
Queensland. . 480,068 2,164. | 28,039 | 12,570 522,841 
South Australia 202,239 1,229 | 18,693 | 8,146 230,307 
Western Australia 241,180 1,251 | 26,577 | 7,285 276,293 
Tasmania 116,496 1,286 5,730 | 1,651 125,163 

Australia 3,067,282 | 28,690 : 245,061 nee 75,190 3,416,223 © 

VALUE. 
£ eo, | & 25 og 

New South Wales 7,432,910 65,151 | 305,855 121,353 7,925,269 
Victoria 3,083,912 | 24,018 | 176,250 86,708 3,370,888 
Queensland. . 2,545,480 | 7,749 | 85,627 54,416 2,693,272 
South Australia 992,188 | 3,830 | 50,526 35,458 1,082,002 
Western Australia 1,348,824 5,253 73,772 36,647 1,464,496 
Tasmania 537,433 5,335 12,315 3,304 | 558,387 

Australia 15,940,747 111,336 704,345 | 337,886 | 17,094,314 


(6) Orders Paid. The 
during the year 1928-29, ¢ 


hereunder :— 


number and value of money orders paid in each State 
lassified according to the country where issued, are given 
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MONEY ORDERS PAID.—COUNTRY OF ISSUE, 1928-29. 


Where Issued. 
State in which Paid. In Total. 
I In Other 
In Australia. | yew Zealand, Great Britain | Countries. 
NUMBER. 
New South Wales .. 1,443,404 43,581 21,004. | 14,907 1,522,896 
Victoria aie as 643,366 18,328 13,339 5,697 680,730 
Queensland... ae 459,519 2,847 6,066 | 4,510 472,942 
South Australia a5 200,168 1,293 3,774 1,417 206,652 
Western Australia .. 230,210 1,661 6,173 1,804 239,848 
Tasmania .. =A 103,067 3,317 1,344 | 2,097 109,825 
Australia ase 3,079,734 71,027 51,700 I 30,432 3,232,893 
VALUE. 
i £ = £ SF 
New South Wales .. 7,430,628 147,252 94,607 53,033 7,725,520 
Victoria is aia 3,379,516 56,130 57,440 21,650 3,514,736 
Queensland. . oe 2,410,092 9,929 24,914 13,256 2,458,191 
South Australia ate 1,004,028 5,365 15,786 5,018 1,030,197 
Western Australia .. 1,232,100 5,319 28,265 7,149 1,272,833 
Tasmania .. ra 485,639 8,146 3,910 4,152 501,847 
Australia -- | 15,942,003 232,141 224,922 104,258 | 16,503,324 


In the tables above, money orders payable or issued in foreign countries which 
have been sent from or to Australia through the General Post Office at London are 
included in those payable or issued in Great Britain and Ireland. 

(v) Classification of Postal Notes Paid. The subjoined table shows the number 
and value of postal notes paid during the year 1928-29, classified according to the State 
in which they were issued. ; 

Particulars regarding the total number and value of postal notes issued and paid 
in each of the last five years have been given previously. 


POSTAL NOTES PAID.—STATE OF ISSUE, 1928-29, 


Postal Notes Paid in— 
Particulars. 


N.S.W. | Victoria. 


Q’land. | 8. Aust. | Ww. Aust Tas. | Austratia, 


NuMBER. 


Issued in same State | 4,492,827 | 3,106,130 1,380,591 700,100 | 713,785 
Issued in other States | 610,621 | "441,366 | 1,361,004 | 93,820 | 297821 2,38s°d6e wit oy 


Total -- | 5,103,448 | 3,547,496 | 2,741,595 793,920 743,606 | 2,661,204 15,591,269 


VALUE. 


5 £ £ £ £ £ 
Issued in same State | 1,804,395 | 1,169,662 | 516,660 | 242,011 | 269 % 
Issued in other States | 212,860 | °166,406 | 397/937 | — 31’s22 1158 Boles reaeere 


——____., 


Total -+ | 2,017,255 | 1,336,068 | 914,597 | 273,838 | 981,514 913,594 | 5,736,861 


The number and value of postal notes paid in Australia during the year showed an 


increase of 1.5 and 3 per cent. ively over th i 
ree respectively © corresponding figures for the year 
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9. Profit or Loss, Postmaster-General’s Department.—{i) Revenue (a) Analysis, 
States, 1928-29. The following table shows the gross revenue classified according to 
branches in each State for the year 1928-29. The figures are supplied by the Treasury, 
and represent the actual collections for the year. 


GROSS REVENUE, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPT., ANALYSIS, 1928-29. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania.| Australia. 
& & £ £ £ £ £ 

Postage .. -. | 2,118,107 | 1,441,804 728,456 408,418 327,505 152,887 | 5,177,177 
Money order com- 
mission ies 

Foencaee on postal 109,616 61,422 82,593 16,906 17,080 7,359 244,976 
notes .. ay 
Private boxes and 

bags a Oa 26,947 16,092 16,047 10,806 6,277 2,932 79,101 

Miscellaneous na 125,952 137,008 50,641 25,593 36,813 7,143 383,150 

Total Postal .. | 2,880,622 | 1,656,326 827,737 461,723 387,675 170,321 | 5,884,404 


Telegraphs (ordinary) 525,208 324,901 235,065 180,181 135,892 46,009 | 1,447,256 
Telegraphs (radio) .. 7,084 9,267 1,977 1,836 1,468 545 22,177 


Total Telegraphs 532,292 334,168 237,042 182,017 137,360 46,554 | 1,469,433 


Telephones .. | 2,106,433 | 1,529,634 762,998 599,035 320,603 140,856 | 5,459,559 


Grand Total .. | 5,019,347 | 3,520,128 | 1,827,777 | 1,242,775 845,638 $57,731 |12,813,396 


Increased telephone revenue (£425,508) largely contributed to the total increase 
of £509,254 over the revenue for 1927-28. 


(6) Branches, 1925 to 1929. The gross revenue collected in respect of each branch 
of the Department during each of the past five years is shown in the table 
hereunder :-— 


GROSS REVENUE, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPT., 1925 TO 1929. 


Year ended 30th June— Nt lor Felearepy soe ae Total. 
+ £ £ £ 
1925 be 3a oi 4,944,546 (d)1,500,076 3,599,864 10,044,486 
1926 ay ba = 5,215,684 (e)1,511,658 4,044,414 10,771,756 
1927 = at 3 5,505,985 (a)1,523,971 4,576,863 11,606,819 
1928 ns ox ae 5,802,882 (6)1,467,209 5,034,051 12,304,142 
1929 ee ¥ ine 5,884,404 | (c)1,469,433 6,459,559 12,813,396 


Includes radio receipts (a) £35,815, (6) £45,030, (c) £22,177 (d) £18,292, and (e) £21,178. 


As compared with the corresponding figures for the previous year, an increase of 
4.14 per cent. is shown, the increases in the several branches being as follows :—Postal 
1.41 per cent., Telegraph 0.15 per cent., and Telephone 8.45 per cent. 


(ii) Working Expenses (a) Analysis, States, 1928-29. Particulars of the working 
expenses of each branch of the Department by States during 1928-29 are shown in the 
following table. As in the case of gross revenue, the figures have been furnishéd by the 
Treasury and represent actual payments during the financial year. 
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WORKING EXPENSES, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1928-29. 


P New South . South Western 
Branch. fe ernie’ Victoria. |Queensland. ‘Australia *okustralin Tasmania, | Australia. 
| £ £ £ ips £ £ £ 
Postal aie 2,112,811 1,383,124 699,495 | 406,673 | 358,403 197,286 5,157,792 
Telegraph .. 607,782 831,461 272,274 172,221 160,917 60,202 1,604,857 
Telephone .. 1,668,407 1,218,232 567,787 561,992 252,047 159,353 4,427,818 
All Branches | 4,389,000 2,932,817 1,539,556 1,140,886 / 771,367 416,841 11,190,467 
| 


The working expenses of the Postal Branch represented 46 per cent. of the total, 
Telegraph Branch, 14 per cent., and the Telephone Branch, 40 per cent. 


(5) Branches, 1926 to 1929. The appended table shows the working expenses of each 
branch for the period 1924-25 to 1928-29. 


WORKING EXPENSES, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1925 TO 1929. 


Year ended 30th June— foad rae kc ae Total. 
£ s = £ 
1925 dé . i « 4,488,021 1,613,695 3,128,914 9,230,630 
1926 re Boe ate 4,637,126 1,704,705 3,487,234 9,829,065 
1927 a a 4 4,868,929 1,678,372 3,864,207 10,411,508 
1928 pa Se if 5,083,247 1,706,870 4,238,515 11,028,632 
1929 cre i 4 3 5,157,792 1,604,857 4,427,818 11,190,467 


The working expenses for the Department as a whole have increased by £1,959,837 
(21 per cent.) during the four years. 


(iii) Interest Charges.—(a) States and Branches, 1928-29. The interest payable on 
capital expenditure for the three Branches in each State during 1928-29 was as follows :— 


INTEREST CHARGES, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1928-29. 


New South Tidinwt | South Western 
Branch, | Wralens Victoria. | Queensland. Australia.) Australia. | Tasmania, | Australia, 
| am 4 pean So ie od, i 
| £ £ £& £ mes = £ 
Postal “Te 58,887 38,941 | 15,181 | 12,981 13,443 3,427 | 142,860 
Telegraph ..— 55,784 27,452 31,421 21,524 20,606 2,811 159,598 
Telephone .. | 492,368 378,904 215,094 174,424 86,253 37,343 1,384,386 
i — ee :S.. 
All branches | 607,039 445,297 | 261,696 208,929 120,302 43,581 1,686,844 
| | | 2 


Owing to the great expansion of the telephone service during recent years, and the 
more expensive nature of equipment generally, the interest charges allocated to the 
Telephone Branch represented over 80 per cent. of the total. 


(6) Branches, 1925 to 1929. For the five years, 1925 to 1929, each Branch was debited 
with the following amounts in respect of interest on capital expenditure :— 


a ia a ee ae ec ee te eee 


Year ended 30th June— oe pe ic h Eeepbens All Branches. 
£ £ £ £ 
1925 ve as 122,442 173,288 790,816 1,086,546 
1926 htc BF 129,084 187,714 942,391 1,259,189 
1927 ul a 136,583 162,458 1,111,777 1,410,818 
1928 i a 137,041 157,999 1,232,073 |. 1,627,113 
1929 Sibais ih 142,860 159,598 1,384,386 1,686,844 . 
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_ (iv) Profit or Loss.—{a) States, 1928-29. The operations of each branch of the 
Department in the several States after providing for working expenses, depreciation, 
and Interest Charges during the year 1928-29, showed the following results :— 


PROFIT OR LOSS, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1928-29. 


Branch. | pe saute Victoria | Queens- | South | Western Tasmani | Australi 
P TLoss. | Wales Stand. | Australia, | Australia. ‘ sb5 winisanmnaes i 
= J). OS 22S | eee 57 cee See! = aa H = z 
| £ £ gpd BRS ug g £ 
Parisi Profit |225,466} 177,920 | 111,967) 39,369 | 5,656 53 531,870 
ees a as | aur | ce Aya 28,508 Ab 
Me) 3 = | av | +. | 53 a5 ry 
Telegraph .. | Loss 110,390 19,178 | 48,532 | 12,118 27,511 10,405 | 228,134 
rofit mw ez oe a | ate om a 
Telephone -. | Toss | 22,406 | 29,805 | 3,776 | 130,087 | 7,783 | 58,815 | 247,219 
} { | | 
ed pare 


Profit | 92,670 | 128,847 59,659 | 


56,524 
Loss | ere 


All Branches | 102,88 8. | 29, 588 02, 228 | 


} i 


After providing for depreciation, pensions and retiring allowances and interest on 
capital, the year 1928-29 closed with a profit of £56,524, which represents an increase 
of £287,187 on the result for the year 1927-28, when a deficit of £230,663 was shown. 


(b) Branches, 1925 to 1929. The following statement gives particulars of the operat- 
ing results of each branch for the period 1925 to 1926 :— 
PROFIT OR LOSS, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1925-29. 


Branch. 
MT ah ee a a es ie = neal ae 
poe Postal. | Telegraph. Telephone. All Branches, 
June— | j ie tlt sare 8 F has 
Profit. Loss. | Profit. | Loss. Profit. | Loss. | Profit, Loss. 
S ie eS 
£ So hare yetion e fie dey teear Pele £ 
1925... 2439472 aie uh | 227,175 as | 258,619 a 242,322 
1926 .. 319,979 | | 308,632 | 296,684 | 436 | 285,337 
bperoy ausece | og] ee S| 278,720 | 339270). | 172,061 
1928 .. 403,850 FA | Bs 312,075 | 322,438 | aie 230,663 
oe es | 267,212 | 56,524 | 


10. Expenditure, Postmaster-General’s Department.—(i) Distribution. The following 
table shows, as far as possible, the distribution of expenditure on various items 
in each State during the year ended 30th June, 1929. The table must not be regarded 
as a statement of the working expenses of the Department, since items relating to new 
works, interest, etc., are included therein. 


EXPENDITURE, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPT.—DISTRIBUTION, 1928-29. 


Particulars. Mae N.S.W. I victoria. | Qiang. |S, Aust. |W. Aust.| Tags \Bastedial 
. | | 
= Sie eta Ste a Pe Oe lane 
| | 
Salaries and contin- £ cae eee. a Beg chine: Rania oe oe 
gencies— | 
Salaries .. cit 72,272 2,351,666 1,664,562 822,957] 644, 808 445,199] 199,060) 6,200,524 
Conveyance of mai. 530,987 282,820 251,697 101,757} 109,075 43,661| 1,319,997 


Contingencies .. 168) 904,815| 576,171 261,794) 262,795) 148,967] - 98,340 2,261,050 


mail .. | 130,000 ot a > ve ne S: 

is onaneous site 4,188 33,971 24,129 8,108 7,987 4,320 4,861, 87,564 
Pensi and retirin 

ines aa ae 41,679 51,376 olan eek 17,550 at 110,605 

erga t aan 725 53,420 32,690. 17,442; 11,089 8,528) Se 197,258 


Supervision of works 


Al | 

So a — ate 4,488) 3,222 1,677 1,067 743 396) 11,593 
New works— wate 

EOS eee eA = & 1,558] 1,118,579 697,526] 359,779) 317,772 148,573} 139,686| 2,783,473 

= 133,612 23,421 29,718] 14,751) 10,674 17,568) © 229,744 


New buildings, etc. 
Interest on transferred 


roperties cee +e 
aie ote a5 phos 
a 


2,139,685 


114,328 61,362 45,575) 37,523) 21,869 9,924) 290,581 


Total .. [2,356,596] 5,287,545 3,417,279] 1,798,747)1,399,549 915,498} 517,856)15,693,070 


(a) Particulars of apportionment to each State not available. 
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The decrease of £574,523 in the expenditure on new telegraph and telephone works 


was the principal factor governing the decrease of £405,707 in the total expenditure, as 
compared with the year 1927-28. 


(ii) Total, 1925 to 1929. The next table gives the actual payments made as shown 
by records kept for Treasury purposes in respect of the Postal Department for each of 
the years ended 30th June, 1925 to 1929 inclusive. 


EXPENDITURE, POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S DEPT., 1925 TO 1929. 


| Year ended 30th June— 


Expenditure, | 
1925. 1926. 


1927. 1928, 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Total 14,887,929 |16,270,117 |16,281,686 | 16,098,777/15,693,070 


The total expenditure for 1928-29 increased by 5 per cent. on the amount for 1924-25. 


11. Capital Account.—The appended statement shows particulars of the fixed 
assets of the Postmaster-General’s Department at 30th June, 1929. 


DETAILS OF FIXED ASSETS, 30th JUNE, 1929. 
Net Value Less 
, Capital Gross Value, Net Value, 
Particulars. tua? |Expenditure) S0th June, | DePrecla- | so vane’ 
() 1928-29, 1929, 1928-29. 1929. 
~ (a) Pe 
Telephone Li d i t 27 47 745 2 830 018 | 29. or7 763 73 ss 
elephone Lines and equipmen 3147, 830, ; 6 793,473 29,184 
Telegraph Lines and Trunk Line y sites 
equipment. . ie Sic 9,177,520 593,916 9,771,436 119,234 9,652,202 
Telegraph equipment 467,392 57,275 524,667 26,734 497,933 
Postal equipment sen ve 225,541 65,510 291,051 4,614 286,437 
Sites, Buildings, Furniture, and 
Office equipment .. Oe 8,845,970 253,900 9,099,870 76,430 9,023,440 
Miscellaneous 586,847 77,549 664,396 39,779 624,617 - 
Total 46,451,015 8,878,168 | 50,329,183 1,060,264 || 49,268,919 


@) Includes Dismantled Assets, Depreciation written off, and Assets transferred. 
b) The variations between the figures shown in this column and those shown on page 832 of 


Year-Book No. 22 are due to a re-arrangement of the Asset Accounts from ist July, 1928. The total 
is not affected, 


During the past quinquennium the value of the fixed assets has nearly doubled, the 
net value at 30th June, 1924, being £28,776,726. 


§ 2. Telegraphs. 


1. General.—A review of the development of the Telegraph Services in Australia 
was given in a previous issue of this work (see Year Book No. 15), but limitations of space 
preclude the repetition of this information in the present issue. During the past year 
substantial improvements in both the speed and grade of telegraph service throughout 
the Commonwealth have been effected, the entire system being subjected to intensive 
re-organization. . 


(i) Improvements Effected. Particular attention has been paid to the introduction 
of up-to-date methods of handling business, the extension of “ carrier wave” services 
whereby several messages may be transmitted simultaneously over the one line, the 
more profitable use of existing circuits, the adoption of better methods of circulating 


and routing traffic, and the recruitment and training of officers with the object of ensuring 
a continuous supply of skilled staff. : 
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In order to speed up transmission, the manual system between the capital cities 
and between important country centres has been systematically substituted by fast 
speed machine operation. Thus, between Melbourne and Sydney, Melbourne and 
Adelaide, Sydney and Brisbane, Sydney and Adelaide, Brisbane and Rockhampton, and 
Brisbane and Townsville, Murray multiplex machine service is in operation, providing 
telegraph outlets which permit the carriage of very heavy interstate and intra-state 
loads with a minimum delay. Between Brisbane and Toowoomba, Brisbane and 
Charleville, Melbourne and Bendigo, Melbourne and Mildura, Perth and Kalgoorlie, 
Perth and Fremantle, Sydney and Bathurst, and Sydney and West Maitland, a 
modified form of the multiplex system known as the teletype has been established, 
providing a substantially improved service. 


(ii) Interstate Traffic. The service and economic advantages offered by the ‘* carrier 
wave” system have been recognized by the establishment of carrier transmission between 
Melbourne and Sydney, and Melbourne and Adelaide. As indicating the economic 
advantages of this system, one existing pair of wires between Melbourne and Sydney 
has been utilized to provide a present number of 22 telegraph channels in addition to the 
telephone trunk line service. The telegraph channels thus provided are adequate to meet 
all present requirements, but the number can be readily extended without erecting 
additional wires between Melbourne and Sydney in harmony with the increment in tele- 
graph load for a number of years. The advantages are such that the establishment 
of telegraph carrier transmission between Perth and Adelaide and between Sydney and 
Brisbane is to be undertaken. High speed automatic machine printing systems will 
be employed for the purpose of discharging heavy traffic loads over these carrier channels. 


(iii) Grade of Service. As a result of the action instituted, a marked improvement in 
plant and labour outputs has already been achieved. The improved stability of tele- 
graph line plant and equipment, as well as the accommodation provided for the personnel 
has enabled an average grade of service of 15 minutes to be achieved on the principal 
telegraph routes of the Commonwealth. 


(iv) Phonogram Service. So as to provide greater convenience and use to the public. 
the phonogram service has been extended, and telephone subscribers may now telephone 
telegrams for onward transmission, or have messages telephoned to them, without 
trouble. The fee for the service is small, and the innovation means, in effect, that the 
telegraph system is brought into the home of every telephone subscriber. 


(v) Radiograms within the Commonwealth. On Ist May, 1929 the rates for radio- 

’ grams between Flinders Island, King Island, Maria Island, Wave Hill, Brunette Downs 

and other places within the Commonwealth were reduced to 13d. per word with a mini- 
mum charge of two shillings. 


2. Telegraph Offices, Length of Lines and Wire.—(i) Summary for Australia. 
The following table shows the number of telegraph offices and the length of telegraph 
lines and of telegraph wire available for use in Australia in each year from 1925 to 


1929 :— 
TELEGRAPHS.—AUSTRALIA, SUMMARY, 30th JUNE, 1925 TO 1929. 


Particulars. 1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 1929, 


Number of offices .. Se re 8,576 8,904 9,111 9,136 9,252 
f wire (miles 
sacl A ate Br .. | 66,702 | 65,471 | 70,563 73,303 | 72,642 


Telegraph and telephone purposes .. 126,086 | 149,989 | 158,470 | 87,376 | 87,303 
Length of line (miles) — 
soap Desa : Morse cable mee 2,399 3,123 3,280 3,441 3,500 
Conductors in submarine cable Aaa 2,919 3,598 4,251 4,505 4,676 
Pole routes (miles) .. aah .. | 80,399 | 85,547 | 93,237 | 97,110 | 96,467 
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(ii) Particulars for each State. The following table gives corresponding particulars 
for each State for the year 1928-29 :— 


TELEGRAPHS.—STATES, SUMMARY, 30th JUNE, 1929. 


Particulars, N.8.W. | Victorfa.| Q’tand, | 8. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas, | Aus 
Number of offices -. | 3,069 | 2,409 | 1,452 790 976 556 9,252 
Length of wire (miles) — 


Telegraph purposes only 21,120 | 8,489 | 19,046 | 9,690 | 13,479 818 | 72,642 
Telegraph and telephon 


purposes ate -. | 33,231 | 14,404 | 23,777 | 12,033 | 2,953 1,605 | 87,303 
Length of line (miles)— | 
Conductors in Morse cable | 1,510 | 1,381 454 2s 14] 14 3,500 
Conductors in submarine 
cable (statute miles) .. | 3,226 468 348 224 by 410 4,676 
Pole routes (miles) -. | 31,946 | 18,833 | 15,621 | 14,965 | 11,691 | 3,411 96,467 


A total length of 159,945 miles of wire is available for telegraph purposes, of which 
87,303 miles are also used for telephone purposes, and the figures show decreases of 734 
(0.5 per cent.) and of 73 miles (0.1 per cent.) respectively over the corresponding mileages. 
for the previous year. The decreases in the mileage figures are due to the extension 
of the practice of exploiting the physical wires by superimposing telegraph facilities over 
telephone wires. 

3. Number of Telegrams Dispatched.—(i) Total for Australia. The number of 
telegrams dispatched to destinations within Australia in each of the last five years is 
given hereunder :— 


TELEGRAMS DISPATCHED.—AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 


| Year ended 30th June— 


| 
Telegrams, | / 
| 1925. | 1926. ) 1927. 1928. 1929. 


| 


Number (a).. 17,274,289 | 16,608,226 | 16,346,152 


17,132,145 | 17,637,716 


(a) Including interstate cablegrams. 


(ii) Totals for each State. The appended table shows the total number of telegrams 
dispatched in each State in 1928-29 according to the class of message transmitted:— — 


TELEGRAMS DISPATCHED.—STATES, 1928-29. 


Class of Message | 


Transmitted within N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. Australia. 
the Commonwealth. | 


Paid and Collect— 


Ordinary .. |4,574,840 3,166,963 2,964,759] 1,066,147 1,480,334 323,811) 12,876,854. 
Urgent -- | 656,302) 208,183 162,816] 68,406 83,803 15,405) 1,194,915 
Press -. | 270,222) 161,212; 113,895 57,699, 42,779| 54,014 699,821 
Lettergram ../ 91,593 76,616 86,742] 42,306 67,152) 31,648} 396,057 
Radiogram 4? 22,181 7,661 5,581 4,210 4,048 9,619 63,300 

Total .. [5,615,138 3,620,635 2,633,793 1,238,768) 1,678,116] 434,497 15,220,947 

Unpaid— pre: F 

Service -. | 109,216, 53,974 43,476] 50,104 56,066) 21,961) 334,097 
Shipping —_.. | 72,298) 122719 20,489) 6,418 15,371} 6,916] 244,204 
Meteorological .. | 175,954) 76,845, 75,991| 80.578 109,882) 27,3 545,904 

Total -. | 357,468) 953.538 139,249} 137,100, 181,319! 55,531 1,124,205 


Grand Total.. [5,972,606/3,874,173 2,773,042! 1,375,868| 1,859,435 490,028/16,345,152 
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The figures in the foregoing table show a decrease in the total volume of telegraph 
business of 263,074 messages as compared with the previous year. 


4. Letter-telegrams.—Letter-telegrams are accepted at any hour at telegraph offices, 
which are open for business after 7 p.m., subject to the condition that delivery is effected 
by posting at the letter-telegram office of destination. 


5. Revenue and Expenditure.—Particulars of the revenue and expenditure of 
the telegraph systems for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 are given in earlier pages. 


§ 3. Submarine Cables. 


1. First Cable Communication with the Old World.—In earlier issues of the Year 
Book will be found a detailed account of the connexion of Australia with the old world 
by means of submarine cables. (See No. 6, p. 770.) 


2. General Cable Services.—Descriptions of the various cable services between 
Australia and other countries are given in Year Book No. 22, p.p. 335 and 336, but con- 
siderations of space preclude the repetition of this information in the present issue. 


3. Merging of Cable and Wireless Interests.—Following upon the recommen- 
dations of the Imperial Wireless and Cable Conference in London in 1928 to examine 
the situation which had arisen as the result of the competition of the Beam Wireless 
with the Cable services, the Imperial and International Communications Limited was 
formed and took over the operations of the Pacific Cable Board and the control of the 
Eastern Extension Cable Company and the Marconi Wireless Company. As yet the 
merger is not fully effective in Australia although the offices of the Eastern Extension 
Company and the Pacific Cable Board in Sydney and Melbourne were combined during 
December, 1929. 


4. Cable Business.—(i) Australia. The subjoined table shows the number of cable- 
grams received and dispatched in Australia from 1926-27 to 1928-29 :— 


CABLEGRAMS.—AUSTRALIA, 1926-27 TO 1928-29. 


! | 
| Cablegrams Received. | Cablegrams Dispatched. inten dat Che pakenca 
Cablegrams. r gee prs. ne | 
jessie 1027-28, 1928-29, | 1926-27. 1087-28, 1928~29,) 1926-27.| 1927-28 | 1928-29. 
Number “6 : 690,625 | 710,501 | 727,256 | 720,496 | 769,823 | 808,812 {1,411,121 bib ag eatin 
| i 


(ii) States. The number of cablegrams received and dispatched in each State during 
the year 1928-29 is given hereunder :— 


CABLEGRAMS.—STATES, 1928-29. 


_- 
Particulars. | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas.(a) Australia. 
| i 


35,374 | 35,1156 | 8,631 727,256 


Number received .. | 388,093 230,293 29,750 
Number dispatched | 415,813 256,167 | 38,048 | 43,296 |* 46,083 9,405 | 808,812 


Total .. | 803,906 486,460 | 67,798 | 78,670 | 81,198 | 18,036 1,536,068 


i i 


(a) exclusive ot interstate cablegrams, which are included with interstate telegrame. 
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5. Cable and Radio (Beam) Rates.—(i) Ordinary Messages. From 1st February, 
1927, the cable rates (per word) between Australia and Great Britain were reduced as 
follows :—Ordinary, 2s. 6d. to 2s.; deferred ordinary, ls. 3d. to 1s.; and Government, 
ls. 4d. to’ 1s. 0$d., and substantial reductions were also made on the Canadian service 
(via Pacific) as from the same date. The following are the rates at present operating 
on traffic to the principal countries :— 


CABLEGRAM AND RADIOGRAM RATES, JUNE, 1929. 


. Rate per Word and Route. 
To— * 
Via Pacific. Via Eastern. Via Beam. 

European Countries .. | 2s, 6d. to 38. 0d. | 28. 6d. to 2s. 7d. | 1s. 11}d. to 2s. 54d. 
Asiatic Countries. . .. | 5s. 4d. to 6s. 4d. | 2s. 5d. to 4s. 1d. * 
Africa .. = ad A 1s. 7d. to 5s. 4d. | 2s. 34d. to 2s. 11d. 
North America .. .. | 1s. 7d. to 3s. 5d. | 2s. 4d. to 4s. 4d. | 1s. 54d. to 3s. 7d. 
Central America .. .. | 3s. 8$d. to 5s. 4d. 5s. to 6s. 1d. 2s. 114d. to 3s. 11d. 
West Indies 42 oe 3s. to 5s. 11d. 4s. to 6s. 2d. se 
South America .. .. | 48. 1d. to 6s. 8d. | 4s. 1d. to 7s. 11d. 4s. to 6s. 3d. 


(ii) Deferred Cable or Radio (Beam) Messages. Under this system a reduction of 
50 per cent. in the ordinary cable or radio (Beam) charges is made under certain conditions. 
Any such messages which have not reached their destination within 24 hours may be 
transmitted in turn with full-rate messages. This service, together with ‘‘ Daily Letter ’’ 
and ‘“‘ Week-end ” cable services, has affected the ordinary cable business to a considerable 
extent. “‘ Deferred Press ” cablegrams, subject to a delay of 18 hours, may be exchanged 
between Australia and (a) Great Britain at the rate of 43d. per word by cable and 3d. 
per word via Beam wireless; (b) Canada, at 23d. per word by cable and 23d. per word 
via Beam wireless ; and (c) United States of America, at 3d. to 4d. per word by cable and 
33d. to 4d. per word via Beam wireless. 


(iii) Daily Letter Services. The “ Daily Letter” service was inaugurated in 
September, 1923, between Australia and Great Britain and Canada, and has since been 
extended to most countries in the British Empire and in Europe and to the United 
States of America. “ Daily Letter ” messages are accepted subject to a maximum 
transit delay of 48 hours (including allowance for variations of times). The rates on 
messages (20 word minimum) to Great Britain are 9d. per word via “‘ Pacific’? or 
“Kastern,” and 6d. per word via “ Beam,” while for United States of America the rate 
varies from 7d. to 9d. per word via cable and 64d. to 84d. via “‘ Beam ”’, 


(iv) Week-end Messages. Week-end messages may be exchan ged with certain specified 
countries at the rates indicated hereunder. Messages—which may be lodged at any 
post office—are forwarded to reach the transmitting station by post or telegraph by 
midnight on Saturdays and are deliverable to the addressees on Tuesday mornings. The 
rates per word for messages (20 word minimum) to the following countries are :—Great 
Britain, by cable 74d., by wireless 5d. ; Holland, Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, Algeria and 
Tunis 9d.; Canada, 53d. and 54d.; Newfoundland, 73d. and 7d.; Fanning Island, 
6d.; France, Austria, Norway and Switzerland, 8d.; and Sweden, Denmark, Germany 
and Luxemburg 74d. A week-end letter telegram service between the Commonwealth 
and Papua and New Guinea was opened in December, 1929, the rate being 43d. per word 
with a minimum charge of 7s. 6d. for 20 words. 


(v) Press Messages. The rate per word on press messages exchanged with Great 
Britain is 6d. via cable and 4d. via Radio (Beam) service. 


(vi) Night Letter Service. A night letter service for traffic between Australia and 
New Zealand was introduced on Ist May, 1924. The rate is fixed at 38. per message of 
20 words, and 2d. per word in excess of 20. On Ist December, 1924, the service was 
extended to take in traffic to and from Fiji at the rate of 5s. 10d. per message of 20 words, 
and excess words at the rate of 34d. per word. Night letter telegrams are accepted at 
any time and are delivered by first post on the morning following receipt. 
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(vii) Picturegram Service. In keeping with the Department’s desire that the Com- 
monwealth telegraph service should include all modern methods of communication, a 
picturegram service was opened for public service between Sydney and Melbourne on 
9th September, 1929. Any kind of picture or document may be accepted for transmission, 
the charges varying from 30s. to 67s. 6d., according to the size and grade of the picture 
or document to be transmitted. 


§ 4, Telephones. 


1. Telephone Services.—(i) Mileage, etc., Australia. The following table shows the 
mileage of lines, etc., for telephone purposes, giving trunk lines separately, on 30th June, 
1927 to 1929 :— 


TELEPHONE LINES.—AUSTRALIA, 30th JUNE, 1927 TO 1929. 


J | 


Particulars. 1927. | 1928. 1929, 
Ordinary Lines— 
Conduits * xe Be duct miles 4,903 5,268 5,507 
Ps hs = ; route miles 2,631 2,908 3,083 
Conductors in aerial cables .. ae loop mileage 7,441 7,254 6,055 
Conductors in underground cables... % 576,298 | 632,890 | 691,170 
Conductors in cables for junction circuits = 88,188 | 93,936 | 98,065 
Open conductors .. oh .. single wire mileage | 344,370 | 383,352 | 408,559 
Trunk Lines— 
Telephone trunk lines only .. ee miles | 120,282 | 211,133 | 224,150 
Telegraph and telephone purposes .. - 158,470 | 87,376 | 87,303 


(ii) Comparison with Other Countries. Australia is steadily improving its position 
in the list of countries showing the most rapid advance in the use of the telephone, and 
it now occupies sixth place, with 793 telephones per 1,000 of population. This position 
may be considered highly satisfactory in view of the area and distribution of population 
in Australia and the average length of wire required to provide a subscriber’s service. 
The average length of wire per telephone in Australia is 4.5 miles, as compared with 
3.4 miles in the United States of America, 3.4 miles in New Zealand, and 2.9 miles in 
Canada. 


(iii) Government Policy. A vigorous policy is pursued by the Government in providing 
telephone facilities, with the result that the system has developed rapidly during recent 
years. Many of the concessions have been of such a character as to render the services 
unremunerative, but it is considered that they are justified from the standpoint of national 
development. The adoption of the present policy has been the means of making telephone 
services available to a very large number of people, and particularly to those living in 
isolated localities. In providing facilities to meet present and future growth, full 
advantage is being taken of the best modern practices as adopted in other parts of the 


world. 


(iv) Trunk Line System. The trunk line system of the Commonwealth aims to 
make the telephone service in Australia a nation-wide service and to improve long 
distance communication so that each subscriber may communicate with every other 
subscriber to the system. Notwithstanding the great distances separating the capital 
cities of the various States, commercial speech is now provided between practically all 
of the cities and towns in the Eastern States and South Australia, and satisfactory com- 
munication has been established over circuit distances of approximately 3,000 miles. 
The proposed telephone line between Adelaide and Perth has been sanctioned by the 
Federal Parliament, and this service should be in operation shortly. The Perth-Adelaide 
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channel will be 1,676 miles long, and will be the final link in the chain of communication 
extending from Cairns (Queensland) round the coast to Geraldton (Western Australia), 
a total distance of 4,672 miles. Investigations into the feasibility of linking Tasmania 
telephonically with the mainland are also proceeding and, when this service is provided, 
telephonic communication will be available between all the States. Substantial progress 
has been made with the introduction of the carrier system of telephony whereby severai 
additional channels of communication may be obtained over one pair of wires, thus obvi- 
ating the costly expenditure involved in erecting additional wire along important routes 
where the business justifies extra channels. 


(v) Automatic Exchanges—At 30th June, 1929, there were 55 automatic or semi- 
automatic exchanges in operation providing facilities for 132,450 subscribers, 125,089 of 
whom were in the metropolitan areas. Steady progress is being made with the work of 
converting the whole of the exchanges in the metropolitan networks to machine switching. 
Trials are being made with a specially constructed automatic unit for use at country 
exchanges, and the results at present are promising. The purpose of this equipment 
is to provide an economic day and night service at country exchanges, and it is hoped 
that the introduction of small automatic units will enable the benefits of continuous 
service to be more widely extended. 


(vi) Summary for States. Particulars relating to the telephone service in each State 
for the years ended 30th June, 1927 to 1929, will be found in the following table :— 


TELEPHONE SERVICES.—SUMMARY, 1927 TO 1929. 


| } | | 
Year | | 


Particulars. oe N.8.W. | Vie. Q’land. | 8. Aust. W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 

une), 
ra |— ny pee Meee) any! St ees See 
No. of Exchanges «» | 1927 1,740 1,518 821 495 574 334 5,482 
1928 1,811 1,573 844 522 610 338 5,698 
1929 | 1,890 1,620 891 | 537 | 626 347 5,911 
No. of Telephone Offices | 1927 | 2.870 | 2,129 1,413 | 739 955 | 523 8,629 
(Including Exchanges) | 1928 2,857 | 2,287 1,408 759 956 | 521 8,788 
1929 | 2,892 2,340 1,415 776 958 526 8,907 
No. of lines connected ., 1927 | 127,784 | 101,891 42,911 | 37,132 | 18,232 10,051 338,001 


1928 | 137,602 | 108,678 | 45,549 | 40,407 | 20,039 | 10,801 363,076 
1929 | 146,492 | 114,603 | 48.065 42,186 | 21,562 | 11,450 384,358 
No. of instruments con- | 1927 167,301 | 138,609 | 53,505 47,300 | 23,277 | 12,370 442,362 

nected 1928 | 181,484 | 147,788 | 56,996 51,546 | 25,596 | 13,290 476,700 
1929 | 193,718 | 155,841 60,447 | 53,814 | 27,686 | 14.048 505,554 


(a) No. of subscribers’ | 1927 163,104 | 185,867 | 51,468 | 46,200 22,366 | 11,634 430,639 


instruments 1928 | 177,150 | 144,746 | 54,907 | 50,349 | 24'606 | 12'568| 464°396 
1929 | 189,154 | 152,657 | 58,332 | 52,512 | 96460 13,288 | 492/403 
() No. of public tele | 1927} 2,555 2,119) 1.458 697 868 565 8,255 
phones 1928 | 27651 2:208 | 13471 736 948 531 85545 
1929 2779 2,256 1,482) 770 935 521 8,748 
(c) No. of other local 1927 1,642 630 579 403 43 171 3,468 
instruments 1928 1,683 | 834 618 | 461 42 191 3,829 
1929 1,785 | 928 633 582-991 239 4,408 
Instruments per 100 of | 1997 7.08 8.03 | 5.98| 8.22! 6.05) 5.94 

population 1928| 7.46 8.39] 6.25|/ 8.86 6.41! 6°31 7 bb 
1929 7.84 8.82} 6.52! 9.92) 6°73! 6761 7.98 

os | £ £ £ Sinshwit Sowlh shag £ 
Earnings Mp ++ | 1927 |1,771,611 |1,320,005 | 639,882 | 521,867 | 262,679 | 120,670 4,636,714 


1928 |1,965,173 |1,447,504 | 724°615 | 575.837 300,823 | 134,198 | 5,148 
oe 1929 |2,138,369 |1,567,241 | 779,105 606,329 | 330°58% 148,381 3564002 
Yorking expenses ++ | 1927 |1,437,290 |1,012,961 | 590,284 | 444,825 239,528 | 139,319 | 3.8 
1028 |1,503,842 |1,187.404 | 597,332 | 532,428 | 257'270 | 160/739 etree 
1929 |1,668,407 |1,218,232 | 567/787 | 561.992 252,047 | 159,353 | 4,497,818 


| AY gh Ae a Arp dy 
Percentage of working ex- | 1927| 8i-13 | 76/34| 99°95 ase | 01°19 11648 83, 34 
Penses on earnings 1928 76. 50 82.03 | 82.43 92.46 | 85.52 | 119,40 82.32 
1929 78.02! 77.73 72.88 92.69 7 i 


6.25 111.14 79.56 


Ce 
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The number of instruments per 100 of population has increased from 7.17 in 1926-27 
to 7.93 in 1928-29. The actual number of instruments has increased from 442,362 to 
505,554, an increase of 14 per cent. Of the 505,554 instruments connected at 30th 
June, 1929, 221,725, or 43.9 per cent., were served by exchanges situated beyond the 
limits of the telephone networks of the six State capital cities. As a general rule, the 
metropolitan networks are limited to a radius of 15 miles from the General Post Office 
in Sydney and Melbourne, and 10 miles in the other State capital cities. 


(vii) Systems in Use. The following table shows the percentage of Automatic, 
Common Battery, and Magneto Telephone lines at 30th June, 1927 to 192% :— 


PERCENTAGE OR AUTOMATIC, COMMON BATTERY, AND MAGNETO LINES, 
1927 TO 1929. 
{ § } | =p ae . oy Sou 
| | | | 
System. poh N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas, | Australia. 
} | 1 

+s: = * = = | 2 i = —- 
Automatic 1927 37,2 24,4 16.5 | 18,3 82.8 as me yA) 
| 1928 40.9 30.3 18.3 | 28.4 33.1 Ba 31.8 
| 1929 42.5 34.9 19.1 | 33.1 83.65 | od Kae O45 
Common Battery 1927 6.2 24.3 15.3 | 23.3 Vows 47,4 | 16.0 
1928 3.1 21,1 14,7 19.4 B.7 | 4657 13.3 
1929 3.1 | 19.2 14.3 16.7 6.5 | 45.7 12,2 
Magneto 1927 56.6 51.3 68.2 | 58.4 60.1 52.6 56,8 
1928 56.0 | 48.6 67.0 | 52.2 60, 2 63.3 54.9 
1929 54.4 45.9 | 66.6 | 51.2 69.9 64.3 63.3 

) } | 


(viii) Subscribers’ Lines and Calling Rates. The next table gives the number of 
subscribers’ lines and the daily calling rate at central, suburban, and country telephone 
exchanges in the several States for the year 1928-29 :— 


TELEPHONES.—SUBSCRIBERS’ LINES AND DAILY CALLING RATE, 1928-29. 
Sidebe vgawdeeil Tomnegate Yh Seas (ee 


) | 
1 { 
Central | Suburban Country Total 
| Exchanges. Exchanges. | Exchanges. ' 
| | : 
| | | | J 
iS ‘ | Average | Average Average | verage 
ae | Sub- | ea Sub- | Ontward| Sub- Outward} Sub- Outward 
| scribers’| Calls | seribers” | Calls | seribers’} Calls | seribers’ | Calls 
Lines. | Daily | Lines. | Daily Lines. Daily Lines. Daily 
| per line. | | per line. per line. per line. 
| | } | 5 
eee Pps trees) ey eS: fetes: ane hee ME gs e eh HS ae 
15,278 13.18 65,706 3.86 | 60,127 D254 Bite | 4.18 
Miter acid 8/324 | 11.10 56,020 | 3,83 | 46,041 1.80 | 111,285 | 3.62 
Queensland an 6,778 | 8.94 11,610 3.13 | 29,142 2.57 47,530 | 3.61 
South Australia 6,524 | 8.70 | 16,101 2.94 | 18,509 1.74 41,134 | 3.30 
Western Australia 6,931 | 6.59 | 3,820 4.23 9,988 1.62 20,739 3.76 
Tasmania ton! 2,723 4.55. | 999 | 2.44 7,280 2.10 11,002 | 2.74 
| | | yi. 
) ee aah ae | 
Australia +. | 46,558 | 10.08 | 154,256 | 3.70 171,987 2.08 372,801 | 3.75 


A comparison of the daily 
New South Wales registered the g 


Australia at suburban exchanges, and Q 


calling rates for each class of exchange shows that 
reatest number per line at central exchanges, Western 


as a whole, the average number of calls per line at 


times the number registered ot suburban exchanges, 
exchanges was slightly less than double the number shown for country 


ueensland at country exchanges. For Australia 


central exchanges was nearly three 


while the average for suburban 
exchanges. 
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(ix) Trunk Line Calls and Revenue. In the following table the number of telephone 
trunk line calls recorded, the amount of revenue received, and the average revenue per 
call are shown for each of the States for the years 1926-27 to 1928-29 :— 


TELEPHONES.—TRUNK LINE CALLS AND REVENUE FOR THE YEARS 
1926-27 TO 1928-29, 


- n 
Particulars. ae Victoria. ire ea kode toe Tasmania.| Australia. 
Total Calls for Year— No. 0. No. No. No. No, No. 
1926-27 ++ |10,333,612 | 7,555,055 | 4,763,831 | 3,395,557 | 1,644,292 1,329,783 | 29,022,130 
1927-28 ++ |11,174,761 | 8,142,637 | 5,530,691 | 3,815,309 1,874,344 | 1,464,328 | 32,002,070 
1928-29 ++ |11,985,196 | 9,222,655 | 5,960,612 | 3,964,987 | 2,062,621 1,545,600 | 34,741,671 
Total. Revenue for 
ar— £ £g £ £ £ £ cf 
1926-27 at 382,489 258,635 221,337 131,932 77,512 39,197 | 1,111,102 
1927-28 ~ 422,195 287,783 266,950 149,390 89,370 43,502 1,259,190 
1928-29 #3 472,858 338,837 298,190 162,494 100,678 46,405 | 1,419,462 
Average Revenue per 
Call— Pence, Pence, Pence, Pence, Pence. Pence, Pence. 
1926-27 8, 88 8,22 11.15 9,32 11.31 7.07 9,18 
1927-28 9,06 8.48 11, 58 9,39 11,44 7.12 9.44 
1928-29 9,47 8.82 12.01 9,84 11,71 7.20 9.80 


The number of trunk line calls recorded during 1928-29 increased by over 24 millions 


over the figures for the previous year, and the average revenue per call increased by 
0.36d. 


The rapid growth in connexion with subscribers’ services is bringing about increased 
trunk line traffic, and extensive works are in progress to meet the growing demand and 
to improve the trunk line system generally, 


2. Revenue from Telephones.—Particulars regarding the revenue from telephone 
services are included in the tables at the end of $.1. 


§.5. Radio Telegraphy and Telephony. 


1. Radio Telegraphy and Telephony.—(i) General. A statement in regard to the 
initial steps taken to establish radio telegraphy in Australia was given in Official Year 
Book No. 18, p. 348, but consideration of space precludes its repetition in the present 
issue, 


With the exception of the war period, licences for experimental and amateur 
stations have been issued since 1911, with restrictions on the use of transmitting 
equipment. 


The regulations were amended in 1920 with a view to encouraging the erection of 
“land” stations by pastoralists and others in remote districts, but very few satisfactory 
applications were received. The Department, however, at the end of 1925 opened 
stations at Wave Hill and at Camooweal to collect and distribute messages from private 
stations that might subsequently be erected in the Northern Territory or Western 
Queensland. One such station has been erected at Brunette Downs. 


The Department took over a private station at Maria Island, Tasmania, on Ist 
June, 1927, and now operates it in conjunction with the Post Office at that point. 
During 1927, stations were erected by Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Ltd. at 
Salamoa and Bulolo, on the New Guinea gold-fields. The stations at Morobe and Marien- 
berg have been closed, ; 


Regulations under the Navigation Act require that all ships registered in Australia 
of 1,600 tons or more registered tonnage, or carrying more than 12 passengers, shall be 


fitted with an efficient radio telegraphy installation. At the end of June, 1930,*there 
were 104 vessels so equipped. 2 


(ii) Broadcasting. (a) Licences, etc. Details of the regulations governing wireless 
broadcasting and the issue of licences were given in Year Book No. 22, p. 342, but.con- 
siderations of space preclude the repetition of such information in the present issue, 
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The National Broadcasting Service which is controlled by the Postmaster-General’s 
Department, the programme services being provided under contract by the Australian 
Broadcasting Co., now operates two broadcasting stations in New South Wales and 
Victoria and one each in the other States with the exception of Tasmania. The Tasmanian 
station 7 Z.L. will be taken over by the National Service on 14th December, 1930. 


Class ‘‘B”’ broadcasting stations are still under private control, but licences are 
issued on amended conditions which ensure satisfactory alternative programmes for 
listeners. The fee for these stations has been increased from £5 to £25, and the maximum 
period of the licence is now three years. Class “ B” station licensees do not share in 
the listeners’ licence fees, but rely for their income on revenue received from the broad- 
casting of advertisements and other such publicity. 


The following tables show the number of each class of licence issued in each State, 
etc., during the years 1928-29 and 1929-30 :— 


: WIRELESS LICENCES, 1928-29. 


Station Licence, | N.S.w.| Vic. | gla. | 8.4. | W.A.| Tas. |N.T.| Aust. [Papua ‘ota 


Coast .. af 1 1 6 1 5 3 ih 18 2 20 
Ship ee was 11 59 12 20 6 1 a 109 oe 109 
Land 32 a 6 3 2 So 1 a oh 12 1 18 
Broadcasting— 

ni Nig ¢ 2 2 1 1 1 1 ae 8 ae 8 


Se 3 eee, An ms 2 it 2 a =e en 12 oe 12 
Broadcast listeners’ | 100,798 | 142,534 | 24,636 | 23,927 | 3,841 | 4,751 | 17 | 300,504 24 | 300,528 
' Experimental— 

Transmitting and 


receiving Hs 193 184 68 71 43 26 a5 585 4 589 
Receiving only .. 21 32 12 6 6 5 a 82 oe 82 
Portable .. as 6 2 6 1 wie ae ey 15 as 15 
Aircraft .. a, 1 ae V3 an Se AS a 1 ae 1 
Special .. a 20 6 SS BS Fa! xe f Spiers 26 


Total Licencesissued | 101,066 | 142,825 | 24,744 | 24,029 | 3,903) 4,787 | 18 301,372 81 | 301,403 


WIRELESS LICENCES, 1929-30. 


Station Licence, | N.S.W.| Vic. Qld. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T.| Aust. |Papua.| pot, 


5 ° 
: 55 12 20 6 1 104 104 
Land a oe * 3 Bho a3 3 | 1 16 16 
Broadcasting 4 
ape) i SC glam aE ee Q yay Oat ge 23 
Broadcast listeners’ | 111,080 | 139,887 | 23,247 | 25,651 | 5,716 | 6,032 | 20 | 311,632 | 16 | 311,648 
Experimental 173 185 72 58 40/16 | --} B44 | bad 
ee om 5 1 6 os 11 ada | ca SP aie 
Aircraft .. ota ars as ae ae sis ee a ote 5 a 
Spodal 2: ri 18 yD cane % > fal caie es 31| |. 31 


Total Licences issued 111,303 | 140,148 | 23,349 25,733 | 5,773 | 6,054 | 22 | 312,382 18 | 312,400 


led by the Postmaster-General’s Department. No “A” Class Broadcasting licences 
easier papas with the exception of 7 Z.L. Hobart, which expires on 14th December, 1930. 
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(b) Simultaneous Delivery. Simultaneous broadcasting, which was successfully 
accomplished for the first time on 20th August, 1925, has now become the normal 
procedure on all occasions when it is desired to disseminate items of national interest 
throughout Australia. By means of the telephone trunk lines and amplifying apparatus 
the proceedings are distributed to the studios of the various stations of the National 
Broadcasting Service and in some cases relayed to oversea stations. In this manner, 
the listeners throughout Australia are simultaneously provided for. 


(iii) Beam Wireless. The Beam wireless stations provided for under the agreement 
between the Commonwealth Government and Amalgamated Wireless (Australasia) Ltd. 
were completed early in 1927, and a direct beam wireless service to England was 
established on 8th April, 1927. A similar service to Canada, United States, and Mexico 
was opened on 16th June, 1928. Satisfactory communication is maintained daily over a 
period of hours, and the new services are being well patronized by the public. A com- 
parison of the rates charged for ‘‘ Beam” and Cable messages is given in § 3, Submarine 
Cables. Particulars of international traffic via ‘“‘ Beam” are given in para. (vi) (a) 
hereunder. 


(iv) International Wireless Telephone Service. A wireless telephone service between 
England and Australia was opened on 30th April, 1930, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and 
Mr. J. H. Scullin, the Prime Ministers of the respective countries, holding the inaugural 
conversation. The service is now available to most of the ordinary telephone subscribers 
of Europe and Australia. The fee for a conversation between Australia and England 
is £6 for a minimum of three minutes and £2 for each additional minute. The fee is 
slightly more for conversations to continental countries. Up till 30th June, 1930, 449 
conversations had taken place, 312 originating in Australia and 137 in Europe. 


(v) Radto Stations (Pacific Ocean). Radio-telegraphic stations have been erected 
at Suva, Ocean Island, Tulagi, and Vila under the control of the High Commissioner 
of the Pacific, while the New Zealand Government has erected high-power stations at 
Awanui (Auckland), Awarua (Bluff), and Apia (Samoa), and low-power stations at 
Auckland, Chatham Islands, Raratonga (Cook Islands) and Wellington. 


(vi) Radtotelegraphic Traffic. (a) International. The following statement shows 
particulars of international traffic ‘‘ via Beam” to and from United Kingdom and other 
places during the year ended 30th June, 1929 :— 


RADIO TRAFFIC.—INTERNATIONAL, YEAR ENDED 30th JUNE, 1929. 


sf all 


Number of Words Transmitted. |. Number of Words Received. 
Class of Traffic. m i 
United Oth 
Kingdom, | Places, | Total. Kingdom: Places, | Total. 
Ordinary 4 .. | 857,064 382,072 |1,239,136 | 571,378 136,973 | 708,351 
Deferred cb it pe 013 278,791 | 797,804 432,070 96,872 | 528,942 
Government .. 8,670 6,901 65,571 58,298 337 58,635 


Press Gunaae Deferred | 980 109s: 15,150 | 305,259 | 740,629 14,850 | 755,479 
press 
Daily letter and week- 4,096, 671 717,258 |4,813,929 |2,352,290 | 171,656 |2,523,946 
end telegrams(a) 


| feacucswcn te, ——|— 
| 
Total .. .. 5,821,527 1,400,172 7,221,699 |4,154,665 | 420,688 {4,575,353 


(a) Includes Christmas and New Year Greeting telegrams to and from the United Kingdom, 
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: (6) Coast Stations. Particulars of the traffic handled by the several coast stations 
during the year 1928-29 are as follows :— 


RADIO TRAFFIC.—COAST STATIONS, 1928-29. 


Particulars. 
State or Territory. Messages. 
Total, 
Paying os 
Words. | 
“Paying. Service. Weather. Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. 
New South Wales ru 571,590 34,590 1,314 3,230 39,134 
Victoria Ra ee 105,034 9,582 | 16 1,299 10,897 
Queensland ain Tes 657,294 33,284 | 1,058 6,284 39,626 
South Australia .. va 82,991 6,148 238 997 7,383 
Western Australia an 246,639 18,361 411 3,843 22,615 
Tasmania at ce 196,570 11,883 343 606 12,832 
Northern Territory we 59,564 2,528 504. 1,848 4,880 
| 
Australia ae .. | 1,919,682 116,376 3,884 17,107 137,367 
Papua A a” 290,308 | 24,419 637 1,090 26,146 
Grand Total .. | 2,209,990 140,795 | 4,521 18,197 163,513 


(c) Island Stations. Particulars of the island radio traffic dealt with during the year 
1928-29 are given hereunder :— 


RADIO TRAFFIC.—ISLAND STATIONS, 1928-29. 


Particulars. To From Inter- 
| Australia, Australia. Island, Ship. Bervive. Total. 


| 
{ 


Messages a .. | 28,749 13,796 | .15,073 1,973 a 59,591 


} 


Words me .. | 411,008 | 261,974 | 256,556 28,282 os 957,820 


(vii) Proficiency Certificates. Proficiency certificates for commercial wireless operators 
are issued by the Minister to individuals who pass the specified tests. Limited certificates 
in radiotelegraphy and radiotelephony, amateur operators’ certificates and watchers’ 
certificates are, in addition, issued to successful candidates at the prescribed examinations. 

Every station, in respect of which a licence is issued, must be operated by a person 
holding a certificate of proficiency. 

Certificates issued under the International Radiotelegraph Convention of London 
(1912) ceased to be valid on 31st December, 1929, after which date it became necessary 
for certificate holders to exchange their certificates for equivalent certificates issued under 
the provisions of the Washington Convention (1927). To 30th June, 1930, 91 first class 
and 253 second class certificates had been issued under the new conditions. 

At 30th June, 1930, 1 limited certificate in radiotelegraphy, 10 limited certificates 
in radiotelephony, and 607 amateur proficiency certificates, in addition to 114 watchers’ 
certificates, had been issued. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
FINANCE. 
A. COMMONWEALTH FINANCE. 
§ 1. General. 


}. Financial Provisions of the Constitution.—The main provisions of the 
Constitution relating to the initiation and development of the financial system of the 
Commonwealth are contained in Chapter IV., “ Finance and Trade,” being sections 
81 to 105 of the Constitution Act. Two other sections which have a most important 
bearing on questions of Commonwealth finance are sections 69 and 51. 


Section 69 provides for the transfer to the Commonwealth from the States of certain 
specified departments, while section 51, in outlining the powers of the Federal Parliament, 
implies the transfer or creation of various other departments. Section 87 deals with the 
financial relations between the Commonwealth and the States. These matters have been 
treated in some detail in previous issues of the Official Year Book up to and including 
No. 12, and further reference to them will not be made here. 


The Commonwealth Treasury issues annually a document entitled “‘ The Treasurer’s 
Statement of Receipts and Expenditure during the year ended 30th J une,” with which 
is incorporated the report of the Commonwealth Auditor-General for the year. This 
series of annual statements is the principal authority for the majority of the tables given 
herein. 


2. Accounts of Commonwealth Government.—The Commonwealth Government 
like the States Governments, bases its accounts mainly upon three funds, the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, the Trust Fund, and the Loan Fund. The last mentioned fund came 
into existence in the financial year 1911-12, but on the outbreak of war it became so 
important that it was treated in two parts—a General Loan Fund mainly for purposes 
~ of Public Works, and a War Loan Fund for purely military purposes. The accounts 
of these funds are now so interwoven that a complete view of Commonwealth Finance 
can hardly be obtained by separate analyses of each. Two tables are therefore appended, 
showing receipts and disbursements from all sources for the last five years. The different 
funds will then be treated in detail in the subsequent paragraphs. 


COMMONWEALTH RECEIPTS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


. } : 
Heading. 1924-25, 1925-26, | 1926-27, 1927-28. 1928-29. 


est gt £ F3 £ 
Consolidated Revenue .. «+ | 67,697,124 | 70,201,049 | 75,541,761 | 73,808,227 | 74, 
Jaterest on States’ Debts payable 7. : y is eats 
y States .. ry ++ | 1,157,685 | 2,084,757 | 2,626,474 | 2,861,095 | 4,089,643 
Trust Funds in aid of Revenue .. | 2,591,153 | 3,1097529 285,807 | 28217494 2 
Deficit i ee rr ee at Ke 2,628,743 |(a) 2,358,975 
Sbahibai als _ eg ee 2 sida eX = 
Total .. ++ | 71,445,962 | 75,305,335 | 78,454,182 | 82,120,459 | 81,343,526 
aa, Sa shite a 
Loan Fund .,. i ak 16,565,704 
Unexpended Balance from pre- 82,814,796 7,755,173 | 32,603,133 15,659,389 
vious year .. ‘i -+ | 2,487,812 | 3,411,612 | 6,212,225 | 3,223,369 | 4,890,681 
Total .. ig ‘+ | 19,053,516 | 36,226,408 | 13,967,308 | 35,826,502 | 19,980,020 
Grand Total .. *+ | 90,499,478 | 111,621,743 | 92,421,530 | 117,946,961 | 101,323,546 


. (a) The accumulated deficit at 30th June, 1929, was £4,987,718, 
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COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| 
Heading. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 


Expenditure from Consolidated | £ “ £ £& £ 
Revenue .. oes -- | 55,552,303 60,963,425 64,457,355 67,353,784 68,217,245 
Balance paid into Special Trust 
Funds A st at 3,109,530 285,897 | 2,821,494 Ps 
Expenditure from Special Trust 
Funds ae A Pit 2,591,153 3,109,530 285,897 2,821,494 ae 
Payments to or for the States .. 7,535,291 7,951,727 8,262,912 9,083,186 9,036,638 


Balance of Interest on States’ | 
Debts (Recoverable from 


States) an fe ae 1,157,685 2,084,757 | 2,626,474 | 2,861,995 4,039,643 
Special Redemptions from | 
Revenue .. ee im 1,500,000 1,000,000 ats ae ae 
Total .. ss + | 71,445,962 75,395,336 78,454,132 82,120,459 81,343,526 


Loan Fund Expenditure— | 


_New Works, etc. Sa oe 6,341,758 7,678,856 7,051,128 6,888,099 5,974,868 
War and Repatriation =a 975,612 324,224 697,289 728,842 1,660,479 
Redemptions we oe 8,324,534 22,011,103 2,995,612 23,888,930 6,503,391 
Unexpended Balance a 3,411,612 6,212,225 3,223,369 4,320,631 |(a) 5,841,282 

i 

Total .. nS .. | 19,058,516 | 36,226,408 | 13,967,398 35,826,502 | 19,980,020 
| Se 

Grand Total cs on 90,499,478 | 111,621,744 | 92,421,530 117,946,961 | 101,323,546 


1 1 


(a) Of this amount £4,987,718 has been temporarily advanced to meet the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund deficit. 


§ 2, Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


Division I.—Nature of Fund. 


The provisions made for the formation of a Commonwealth Consolidated Revenue 
Fund, and the means to be adopted for operating on the fund, are contained in sections 
81, 82, and 83 of the Constitution. Further particulars in this regard have been given 
in previous issues of this work. ; 


Division Ii.—Revenue. 


Sources of Revenue.—(i) General. The following table furnishes details of the 
revenue from each source and the amount per head of population under each of the 
three main headings during the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 :— 
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COMMONWEALTH CONSOLIDATED REVENUE—SOURCES, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 
Source. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Taxation (a) 52,835,690 | 54,373,005 | 58,994,809 | 56,637,858 | 56,303,489 
Per head of population £8 19 11 £916 £9 13 1 £919 £8 178 
Publio Works and Services (a) 10,331,523 | 11,121,524 | 12,084,553 | 12,907,304 | 13,404,412 
Per head of population £1 15 2 £1171 £1 19 7 £215 $224 
Other Revenue— ine - . 
ae Stain He “i as a ads os 1,157,685 2,084,757 | 2,626,474 | 2,861,995 | 4,089,643 
Other Interest, Discount, etc. papuece all ed ee | pots or tte 
a os 107,275 F 9 ’ % 
Defenses 139,078 130,662 152,494 132,877 117,614 
Quarantine 36,599 30,553 40,451 31,547 26,28 
Territories (0) 38,720 41,973 34,385 23,182 35,613 
Patents, etc. 39,026 42,017 41,594 44,258 44,917 
Lighthouses. 205,170 198,353 202,143 212,490 210,162 
Pension Contributions 5d 51,868 56,781 51,575 55,439 44,291 
Defence Trust Account .. ta 7,413 a ca ee 32 
Net Profit on Australian Note Issue | 1,277,975 1,048,062 852,357 846,274 694,642 
Miscellaneous .. of ss 426,233 316,516 266,109 222,768 398,645» 
Total .. 5,687,596 6,791,277 7,088,873 7,125,060 | 9,276,650 
Per head of population .. £0 19 5 £128 £1 3 2 £12 11 £193 
Grand Total 68,854,809 | 72,285,806 | 78,168,235 | 76,670,222 | 78,984,551 
Per head of population .. £11 14 6 £12 13 £12 15 10 £12 61 £12 9 3 


a) For details, see succeeding pages. ; 
b) Exclusive of Railways and other items which appear elsewhere under their appropriate headings. 


(ii) Taxation—{a) Customs Revenue. 
1928-29 are furnished in the following table 


COMMONWEALTH CUSTOMS REVENUE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


Particulars for the five years 1924-25 to 


Classes, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. / 1927-28. 1928-29. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Stimulants .. 2,740,191 | 2,945,846 | 2,908,982 2,820,547 | 2,658,071 ] 
Narcotics 1,889,604 | 2,075,940 | 2,201,550 2,374,659 | 2,412,859 i 
Sugar a ee 10,414 20.438 20,112 16,797 11,654 
Agricultural products 1,118,219 | 1,287,944 1,547,711 1,403,054 | 1,262,065 
Apparel and textiles 5,524,439 | 5,179,366 6,233,206 5,802,848 | 5,362,694 
Metals and machinery 4,433,374 | 4,895,918 | 5,654,629 5,284,993 | 4,949,949 
Oils, paints, eto. a 792,994. 950,991 | 2,173,367 2,594,879 | 3,092,522 
Earthenware, etc. .. 654,120 688,321 735,699 704,207 710,052 
Drugs and chemicals * 465,174 525,649 561,530 520,424 545,958 
Wood, wicker and cane| 1,152,269 1,349,687 | 1,384,469 1,594,825 | 1,583,145 
Jewellery, ete, aie 875,365 866,799 951,691 845,099 870,130 
Leather, etc. +. | 1,576,032 | 1,770,373 1,577,765 1,124,091 743,948 
Paper and stationery 724,370 682,745 751,254 760,448 762,357 
Vehicles sts +. | 3,038,209 | 3,064,427 3,340,556 | 2,534,738 3,193,211 
Musical instruments 504,419 466,054 520,482 364,326 267,824 
Miscellaneous articles 845,993 | 1,007,789 1,192,059 1,040,080 998,785 
Other receipts 59,975 61,602 77,538 62,364 78,231 

Total Customs .. 26,405,161 | 27,839,889 31,832,600 | 29,848,379 29,502,755 
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(b) Hacise Revenue. 


hereunder :— 
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Particulars concerning the amount of Excise collected under 
each head during each of the years ending 30th June, 1925 to 1929, are given 


COMMONWEALTH EXCISE REVENUE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Particulars. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
2% £ £ £ £ 
Beer 5,642,646 5,847,974 6,193,004 6,155,661 6,190,725 
Spirits 1,766,526 2,026,415 2,061,573 1,881,040 1,756,957 
Tobacco 3,349,095 3,457,052 3,533,984 3,544,602 3,597,061 
Starch 17,368 15,539 9,647 4,737 134 
Licences 11,985 12,009 11,670 12,311 10,939 
Total Excise .. | 10,787,620 | 11,358,989 | 11,719,878 11,598,351 | 11,555,816 
} | 


(c) Land Tax. Details in regard to rates of tax, etc., will be found in Official Year 
Book No. 14 at the end of Section KX. The following table shows the collections 
during the past five years. 


COMMONWEALTH LAND TAX COLLECTIONS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


State. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales 1.172.317 | 1,079,414 | 1,070,670 | 1,220,308 | 1,289,158 
Victoria (a) 944,997 | 1,074,265 | 1,094,050 | 1,292,966 | 1,225,185 
Queensland 2 114.874 46,138 79,445 | 84,756 84,723 
South Australia .. 182,191 198.630 258,521 314,523 256,885 
Western Australia 62,503 78,778 71,379 77,380 96,356 
Tasmania 42,829 44,685 41,835 37,273 36,578 
Total A | 2,519,711 | 2,521,910 | 2,615,900 | 3,027,206 2,988,885 


(a) Including Central Office. 


(d) Hetate Duty. Collections from this source for the five years 1925 to 1929, are 


given hereunder :— 


COMMONWEALTH ESTATE DUTY COLLECTIONS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year. N.S.W. 
£ 
1924-25 604,358 
1925-26 547,712 
1926-27 .. | 479,011 
1927-28 .. | 666,588 
1928-29 .. | 627,103 


Vic. (6) 


£ 
496,723 
515,570 
544,600 
634,999 
1,068,138 


Q’land. S. Aust.(a) | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 
£ £ S38 £ i 
87,820 116.950 58,380 16,820 | 1,381,051 
95,827 180,991 41,993 29,243 | 1,411,336 
128,096 159,405 26,051 25,188 | 1,362,351 
126,316 181,160 99,056 43,999 | 1,752,118 
151,448 | 125,776 65,572 42,112 | 2,080,149 


(a) Including Northern Territory. 


(b) Including Central Office. 
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(e) Income Tax. The first Commonwealth Income Tax was levied during the 
financial year 1915-16. The legislation on the subject comprises the Income Tax 
Assessment Act No. 34 of 1915, and subsequent amending Acts. Full details as to the 
original Acts are to be found in Commonwealth Official Year Book No. 9. 
of the last five years’ collections was as follows :— 


The result 


COMMONWEALTH INCOME TAX COLLECTIONS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


State in which Collected. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
£ bes 2 £ n 

New South Wales(a).. | 3,579,546 | 3,640,219 | 4,365,567 | 3,606,463 3,704,763 
Victoria (b).. -. | 5,159,331 | 4,703,200 | 4,564,995 | 4,691,068 | 4,225,958 
Queensland... 679,745 980,852 914,269 745,184 769,631 
South Australia 1,110,015 844,076 803,730 669,904 667,077 
Western Australia 327,607 501,982 367,565 336,657 343,849 
Tasmania .. : 277,226 185,024 108,130 114,165 127,997 
Northern Territory .. 2,874 2,693 2,022 1,734 2,221 

Total .. 11,136,344 | 10,858,046 | 11,126,278 | 10,165,175 9,841,496 


(a) Includes Federal Capital Territory, (6) Including Central Office, 


Agreements between the Commonwealth and all the States except Western Australia 
made in 1923 provide that the Commonwealth Tax and the State Tax shall be 
collected by an officer acting for the Commonwealth and State, the Commonwealth 
appointing the State Commissioner as Deputy Commissioner for the State under the 
Income Tax Assessment Act of the Commonwealth. Provisions are included relating to 
the transfer of officers, the accounting of receipts, and the division of expenses. A joint 
form of Income Tax return is to be used in cases where the income is derived in one State 
only. The respective agreements are to remain in operation for a period of five years, 
and thereafter until the expiration of not less than six calendar months, upon notice 
in writing by either party to the agreement. 

In Western Australia an arrangement was made previously by which the Common- 
wealth undertakes the collection of the State Income Tax. 


(f) Entertainments Tax. The rate of Entertainments Tax, according to Amending 
Act No. 15 of 1922 which came into force on the 2nd October, 1922, is as follows :—For 
tickets of Is., 1d. ; exceeding 1s., ld. for the first shilling, and 4d. for every subsequent 
sixpence or part of sixpence. By an Amending Act (No. 23 of 1925) the rate is now two- 
pence halfpenny for a payment of two shillings and sixpence, and one halfpenny for 
every subsequent sixpence or part thereof. The collections for the last five years are 
given hereunder. 

The decrease in the collections during the past two years is due to the remission of 
taxation on tickets for less than two shillings and sixpence. 


COMMONWEALTH ENTERTAINMENTS TAX COLLECTIONS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


State. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27, 1927-28. 1928-29, 
ie £ 3 £ z 
New South Wales (a) 274,79 183,856 160,393 159,944 158,273 
Victoria. . se 223,555 161,010 123,797 119,115 121,522 
Queensland aia 76,533 48,745 36,048 30.922 34,083 
South Australia . 52,588 35,327 25,233 22,621 16,123 
Western Australia 37,797 23,934 17,291 22,068 25,280 
Tasmania Bi: 15,214 7,382 3,370 4,167 3,364 
Northern Territory 108 72 27 28 52 
Total 680,586 | 460,326 366,159 358,865 358,697 
stb + or GL ie ep gl 


(4) Includes Federal Capital Territory. 


ad 
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(9) War-Time Profits Tax. Particulars relating to the levying of this tax, which 
came into force on the 22nd September, 1917, are given in previous issues of the Year 
Book. The result of the collections during the past five years are as shown hereunder. 
Amendments of earlier assessments entailed the payment of refunds in each of the last 
five years. 


COMMONWEALTH WAR-TIME PROFITS TAX COLLECTIONS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


State in which Collected. 1924-25, 1925-26, 1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29. 

. fs So a £ £ 
New South Wales .. |Dr. 78,079 9,642 56,698 | Dr. 47,499 |Dr. 27,013 
Victoria (a) ae ae 5,428 |Dr. 18,547 |Dr. 18,788 | Dr. 32,503 10,626 
Queensland ae .. |\Dr. 6,683 |Dr. 35.553 |Dr. 31,624 | Dr. 6,784 8,814 
South Australia .. _. |Dr. 386 |Dr. 32,337 |Dr. 11,615 |Dr. 17,835 |Dr. 16,416 

Western Australia at 316 51 |Dr. 16,258 |Dr. 4,022 a 
Tasmania Fe 23 4,621 |Dr. 747 |Dr. 6,770 | Dr. 3,593 |Dr. 320 
Total a .. |Dr. 74,783 |Dr.77,491 |Dr. 28,357 Dr. 112,236) Dr. 24,309 


(a) Including Central Office. 


(iii) Public Works and Services.—(a) Postal Revenue. Particulars concerning this 
branch of revenue for each of the financial years from 1924-25 to 1928-29 are contained 
in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH POSTAL REVENUE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| 
Particulars. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 


£ 8 £ Seat ee 
Private boxes and bags .. 52,301 55,813 | 59,184 | 61,346 | 79,101 
Commission— | | 


Money orders and postal 
- 192,809 201,445 229,453 240,392 244,976 


notes on é 
Telegraphs a ae 1,481,784 1,490,480 | 1,488,156 1,422,179 | 1,447,256 
Telephones Sas .. | 3,599.864 4,044,414 4,576,863 | 5,034,051 5,459,559 
Postage ria .. | 4,333,461 4,580,354 4,847,317 5,006,019 | 5,177,177 
Radio receipts .. es 18,291 21,178 35,815 45,030 22,177 
Miscellaneous .. sits 365,976 378,072 | 370,031 , 495,125 383,150 
Ee as. is 
Total vere qs .. |10,044,486 |10,771,756 11,606,819 12,304,142 12,813,396 


The installation of additional telephones was responsible for the large annual increases 
under the item “ Telephones” during each of the past four years. 


\ (b) Railway Revenue. The Commonwealth Government is responsible for four lines. 
—the Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta, the Port Augusta-Oodnadatta, the Darwin-Birdum 
and the Federal Capital Territory line. The appended table shows the amounts 
paid into the credit of the Consolidated Revenue Fund on account of each of these 


- railways for the past five years. 
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COMMONWEALTH RAILWAY REVENUE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Railway. 1924-25, 1925-26, 1926-27, 1927-28. 1928-29. 
: - 3 33 ; ee 
Kalgoorlie-Port Augusta .. | 254,291 | 276,278 | 299,295 333,000 , 
Pott Aufuita. Ddddadatts a (a) 27,035 105,988 191,115 185,811 
Darwin-Birdum ., a 29,105 38,879 62,202 68,844 50,259 
Federal Capital Territory .. 3,641 7,576 10,249 10,203 9,998 
Total a .. | 287,037 349,768 477,734 603,162 591,016 


(a) Operated by South Australian Railways; loss on working paid by Commonwealth Government. 
Further detailed particulars are stated in Chapter VIL., part B, Railways. 


(iv) Other Sources of Revenue.—(a) Interest, Discount, etc. The most important 
investments of the Commonwealth Government from which interest is derived are— 
Loans to States, General Trust Funds, Loans placed in London, Fixed Deposits with the 
Commonwealth and other Banks, and certain advances and overdrafts. In 1928-29 
they included interest on Loans and Advances to States, payable by States, £4,089,643 ; 
Interest on General Trust Fund Investments, £264,475; and Interest, Nauru Island 
Agreement, £85,960. 


(5) Other. During 1928-29 the following contributions to Consolidated Revenue 
were made in respect of Coinage, £92,898; Defence, £117,614; Patents and Trade 
Marks, ete., £44,917; Marine, £210,162; net profit on Australian Note Issue, £694,642 ; 
and Miscellaneous, £504,833. 


Division II].—Expenditure. 


1. Nature of Commonwealth Expenditure.—The disbursements by the Common- 
wealth Government of the revenue collected by it fell naturally, under the “ book- 
keeping ’’* system, into three classes, viz. :— 


(2) Expenditure on transferred services. 
(6) Expenditure on new services. 
(c) Payment to States of surplus revenue. 


Of these three, only the first two were actual expenditure, the last being merely a 
transfer, the actual expenditure being incurred by the States. In accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution, the expenditure on transferred services was, under the 
“book-keeping ” system, debited to the several States in respect of which such expenditure 
was incurred, while the expenditure on new services was distributed per capita. Surplus 
Commonwealth revenue was paid to the States monthly. Until the end of the year 
1903-4, new works, etc., for transferred departments were treated as transferred 
expenditure, and were charged to the States on whose behalf the expenditure had 
been incurred. In subsequent years all such expenditure was regarded as expenditure 
on new services, and distributed amongst the States per capita. Under the 
arrangement, which superseded the ‘“ book-keeping” system, a specific subsidy of 
25s. per head of population was made annually by the Commonwealth to the 
States, and there was no further debiting of expenditure to the several States. The 
States Grants Act (No. 4 of 1927) provides for the abolition of the per capita payments 
as from 30th June, 1927. From lst July, 1928, the provisions of the temporary 
Agreement between the Commonwealth and the several States under the Financial 
Agreement Act 1928 were operative. Particulars of this agreement were given in some 
detail in the previous issue of this work. 


* For an exposition of the “ book-keeping system ” see Commonwealth Year Book No. 6, page 780, 
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2. Details of Expenditure from Consolidated Revenue.—(i) General. The following 
table gives details. of the expenditure from Consolidated Revenue during the last five 
years. Particulars for each individual Department are stated hereinafter. 


COMMONWEALTH EXPENDITURE—CONSOLIDATED REVENUE, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Heads of Expenditure. 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Cost of Departments me .- | 27,828,750 | 80,091,322 | 32,215,254 | 34,720,926 | 34,897,185 
Miscellaneous— : 
New Works wi ue A oe 343,916 317,037 224,807 229,626 274,730 
War Services ae ate .. | 28,482,761 | 29,171,850 | 29,309,083 | 29,006,212 | 30,097,751 
Payments to or for the States... 7,535,291 7,951,727 8,262,912 9,085,789 9,036,638 
Interest—State Loans Act me 1,157,575 2,084,757 2,623,853 2,861,995 4,089,643 
Special Defence Provision are 988,139 8,742,745 996,729 4,215,911 947,579 
Federal Aid Roads A aE 500,000 750,000 | 2,000,000 | 2,000,000 | 2,000,000 
Special Debt Redemptions Ad 1,500,000 | 1,000,000 sing Rss ai 
Total .. An .. | 68,336,432 | 75,109,438 | 75,632,638 | 82,120,459 | 81,343,526 
Per head of population .. £11 12 9°) £12 10:8) £12.74 7 £18 3 6 £12 16 9 


The items included under the above general heads are referred to in some detail in 
the succeeding sub-sections. 


(ii) Cost of Departments.—(a) Governor-General. Section 30 of the Constitution 
enacts that, until the Commonwealth Parliament otherwise provides, there shall be 
payable out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund for the salary of the Governor-General 
an annual sum of ten thousand pounds, and a proviso is made that the salary of the 
Governor-General shall not be altered during his continuance in office. The total 
expenditure in connexion with the Governor-General and establishment for the five 
years 1924-25 to 1928-29 is as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE.—GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND ESTABLISHMENT, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Details. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 


£ £ £ £ £ 


Salary 5h ate ie .. | 10,000 | 10,000 | 10,000 10,000 | 10,000 
Governor-General’s Establishment .. 9,924 | 12,761 | 13,950 | 10,152 | 21,576 
Contingencies (a@) .. Sn BS 6,061 6,314 6,469 6,361 7,118 
Interest on Commonwealth Treasury Bills 792 853 853 853 853 


Total .. AE .. | 26,777 | 29,928 | 31,272 | 27,366 | 39,547 


(a) Represents official services outside the Governor-General’s personal interests, and carried out 
mainly at the instance of the Government, 
e 


(b) Parliament. Under this head have been grouped all the items of expenditure 
connected with the Parliamentary government of the Commonwealth for the last five 


years. 
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’ EXPENDITURE.—COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENT, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Details. | 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29 
| a £ s £ z 
Salaries of Ministers .. .. 1 14,408 15,300 15,300 15,300 15,300 
Allowances to Senators ne 35,135 34,769 35,635 35,251 35,541 
Allowances to Members of House | 
of Representatives .. .. | 74,628 | 66,055 | 74,190 74,278 | 73,719 
Officers, staif, contingencies, etc. 60,353 64,089 71,837 81,941 73,940 
Repairs, maintenance, etc. ee 2,284 2,281 1,832 4,459 6,179 
Printing 5 + 2 24,323 28,182 | 24,623 37, 888 24,938 
Travelling expenses of Members 
and others .. a .. | 19,898 20,144 20,897 28,074 26,725 
- Insurance af 4 *. 342 342 | 45 es ae 
Electoral Office bs evel 70 1 83,285 | 87,007 88,226 86,410 
Election expenses sd ie! 2,951 | 106,704 | 107,051 875 | 118,831 
Administration of Electoral Act | 32,437 41,568 | 43,702 31,260 41,019 
Miscellaneous * ae 6,707 6,700 55,515 22,378 54,643 
Lesions a E ba 


Total Bos ae 355,257 | 469,419 | 537,634 | 419,930 | 557,245 


In section 66 of the Constitution, provision is made for payment out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of the Commonwealth, for the salaries of Ministers 
of State, of an annual sum which, until Parliament otherwise provides, shall not exceed 
£12,000. This was modified in 1915-16, when the Minister of the Navy was given 
separate Cabinet rank. Allowances to Senators and Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are also provided for in the Constitution, section 48 of which specifies that 
until Parliament otherwise provides, each such allowance shall consist of £400 a year 
reckoned from the day on which the member takes his seat. During the second session 
of the Parliament in 1907 an Act was passed raising the annual allowance from £400 
to £600, such increase to date from Ist July, 1907. In 1920, the salaries of members of 
both Houses were further increased to £1,000 per annum. ; 


(c) Prime Minister’s Department. This Department was created during the financial 
year 1911-12. In addition to the services indicated below this Department 
administers the external Territories of New Guinea, Papua, Nauru, and Norfolk Island. 
For convenience particulars of expenditure on account of these Territories are stated 
hereinafter under that heading. The expenditure for the last five years is shown in 
the following table :— 


_EXPENDITURE.—PRIME MINISTER’S DEPARTMENT (a), 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


Details. 1924-25 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28, 1928-29, 
smeapeeitasioat chee and ees Hm tl bee: £ 
alaries, contingencies, etc. 3 41,521 41,483 ‘47,475 57,749 62,9. 
Audit Office .. é .. | 36,738 33,459] 36,611] 34877 sscchen 


Rent, repairs, etc. at 8 10,094 8,454 8,351 

Public Service Board’s Office .. | 51,050 50,485 | 52,628 oe eee 
igh Commissioner’s Office ag 60,691 63,744 63,2 

Gosireiodicraes for Australia in | ini rae seinet 
United States of America .. | 14,894 12,270 12,966 13,808 1 

Interest and Sinking Fund -- | 707,240 | 726,813 | 772,003 860,876 voktteo 

Mail service, Pacific Islands fe 52,834. 50,418 53,092 52,051 49,750 

Secretariat, League of Nations .. 25,500 24,893 24,975 23,994 25,759 


Immigration .. ot .. | 63,058 | 93,588 ; 
Development and Migration Com- | : oe to “% 
mission oe oe ee ee on ole 
Scientific and Industrial Research | 24,796 | 382,564 | 11,803 orig sheer 
Miscellaneous a. -» | 174,669 | 83,548 | 193,005 | 70,131 | 55,955 
Total = -- 11,263,094 '1,571,719 11,384,775 |1,676,115 /1,515,707 


(a) Excluding Territories, see page 255, 


Vil 
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(d) Attorney-General’s Department. The extra expenditure connected with this 
Department of late years has been caused in a large measure by the extension of the. 
Federal Arbitration Court, the creation of the Bankruptcy Administration, and) 
increases in the items ‘“ Patents, Trade Marks, etc.” and “Rent, Repairs, etc.” Details. 
for the five years 1924-25 to 1928-29 are furnished hereunder :— 


EXPENDITURE.—ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


1 


Details. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
Attorney-General’s Office .. ae 19,555 | 21,596 | 26,801 | 17,337 | 24,389 
Crown Solicitor’s Office ae .. | 21,997 | 22,690 | 24,465 | 28,626 | 29,392 


Salaries of Justices of High Court -. | 21,500 | 21,500 | 21,500} 21,500 | 21,328 
High Court expenses oe .. | 13,269 | 14,000 | 14,994 | 13,511 | 15,218 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration .. 11,995 | 12,958 | 23,162 | 26,775 | 26,641 


Public Service Arbitrator’s Office ss 4,027 3,953 4,220 4,368 4,465 
Rent, repairs, etc. .. a ne 11,472 | 12,571 | 12,039 | 20,004 | 24,110 
Patents, Trade Marks, etc. .. .. | 45,598 | 48,691 | 48,119 | 52,671 | 51,477 
Investigation Branch ee A 9,184 9,970 | 10,189 | 10,769 | 10,951 
Bankruptcy oe oe = oe ae bc 3,102 | 17,831 
Miscellaneous ae ie Shs 10,418 | 17,498 | 13,021 | 33,034 | 20,941 

Total 56 ont -. | 169,015 | 185,427 | 198,510 | 231,697 | 246,743 


(e) Treasurer's Department. The sub-departments under the control of the 
Commonwealth Treasurer are the Treasury, the Pensions Department, the Taxation 
Office, the Supply and Tender Board, and Superannuation Fund Management Board. 
Details of the expenditure of this Department for the last five years are given 
below. 


EXPENDITURE.—TREASURER’S DEPARTMENT, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Details. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29, 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Treasury aye ac 54,413 51,808 52,585 53,418 54,548 
Taxation Office .. oF 463,176 426,425 416,889 452,738 428,873 
Pensions Office .. 6 92,999 97,761 114,446 117,071 83,891 
Maternity Allowance Office 16,117 15,384 16,067 15,297 16,464 
Coinage oe ee 23,836 54,905 45,968 43.008 19,540 
Rent, repairs, etc. ws 12,993 15,302 10,209 16,371 15,672 


Pe pccliancous este. ei 54,306 | 45,583 42,398 | 79,180) 97,662 


Departmental Expenditure 717,840 707,168 698,562 777,083 716,650 


Invalid and Old-age Pen- : 
sions (a) -- | 6,896,401 | 8,146,636 | 9,034,938 | 9,681,837 | 9,991,299 
_ Maternity Allowance .. 688,205 680,855 660,280 678,920 661,520 
Maintenance of persons in 
charitable institutions .. 96,504 | 105,751 | 109,651 | 108,509) 132,940 


Dotal es. .. | 8,398,950 | 9,640,410 |10,503,431 |11,246,349 |11,502,409 


(a) Including the following amounts spent from Trust Funds :—In 1924-25, £1,723,162; 1925-26, 
£1,884,530; 1926-27, £285,897; and in 1927-28, £1,421,493. - 
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(f) Trade and Customs. Under this head have been included the expenditure of all 
the sub-departments under the contro] of the Minister of Trade and Customs, as well as 
the amounts payable as sugar and other bounties, and the expenses in connexion there- 
with. Particulars for the five years 1924-25 to 1928-29 are given in the following 


table :— 


EXPENDITURE.—TRADE AND CUSTOMS DEPARTMENT, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Details. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
£ - £ £ £ 
Chief Office .. is 2% 578.499 62,540 60,423 69,029 70,814 
Customs (ordinary) .. Sf ; 513,190 | 534,201 | 563,055 | 569,168 
Marine— 
Navigation es Se 44,484 44,726 44,872 
Lighthouses zi .. | 184,298 | 199,057 | 230,439 } 280,225 270,950 
Audit ( proportion) ee 15,552 11,030 12,487 10,045 9,421 
Pensions and retiring allowances 33,283 34,091 35,145 36,618 39,468 
Rent, repairs, etc. os as 23,322 21,950 19,102 24,251 21,834 
Bounties 48 287,217 | 498,582 | 781,347 | 890,574 | 532,564 


Interest on transferred. properties 47,217 46,986 46,924 66,985 66,985 
Interest on Commonwealth 


securities .. a 52 13,667 21,224 22,507 23,033 24,519 
Miscellaneous * ri 3,099 19,959 24,304 38,330 28,392 
Total = «+ {1,225,631 /1,473,335 |1,811,751 |2,002,145 |1,634,115 


‘ 


(9) Defence. The expenditure in connexion with Defence for the last five years is 
as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE.—DEFENCE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


Details. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27, 1927-28, 1928-29, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Chief Office a le 103,488 | 103,913 | 109,475 | 107,805 109,078 
Military... ae -- | 1,269,799 | 1,307,815 | 1,299,454 1,284,886 | 1,270,443 
Naval .. = -- | 1,842,937 | 1,943,911 | 2,003,639 | 1,930,861 1,808,247 
Air Services 5 dis 205,002 254,882 381,982 377,176 407,033 
Audit ( proportion) 9,474 8,625 9,433 8,737 9,148 
Pensions and reering allow- ' 
ances . ag 7,566 13,884 15,221 19,095 22,805 
Rents, repairs, ete. : 98,168 108,258 94,977 } oy 
Interest on transferred pro- saath, oe 
perties 95,706 94,121 95,154 
Interest on Commonwealth | UES 
sec urities oO tt 100,162 123,028 142,705 152,623 6,9 
Miscellaneous. -. | 52,163} 46,390] 88,791 | 85.575 ne 
Total ae ++ | 3,784,415 | 4.004 827 | 4.240.831 4,185,819 | 4,104,508 


SE SS el a a 
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(kh) Postmaster-General’s Department. Details of the expenditure of this Department 
for the last five years are given in the table hereunder :— 


EXPENDITURE.—POSTAL DEPARTMENT, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Details. 1924-25, | 1925-26, 1926-27, | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Chief Office. . ; 48,643 51,660 66,504 | 77,469 80,440 


Postal Department (ordinary) _ |8,950,694 | 8,705,960 | 9,115,787 |9,811,847 | 9,831,131 
Audit (proportion) .. .. | 10,630 | — 10,009 10,359 | 11,149) 11,593 
Pensions and retiring allowances 95,928 102,518 110,429 | 102,173 110.605 
Superannuation 3 “ 45,687 59,136 75,563 93,431 112,546 
Rents, repairs, etc. .. .. | 142,831 146,859 137,096 | 151,109 127,855 
Interest on transferred properties| 198,923 (a)315,398 203,978 | 290,262 290,262 
Interest on Commonwealth 


Securities ee _. | 494,054 | 855,507 | 1,084,431 |1,194,453 | 1,403,069 
Sinking Fund on Commonwealth 
Securities bts .. | 269,469 355,891 416,161 | 475,009 518,060 
Miscellaneous a as 31,579 48,987 65,591 | 186,074 | 195,164 
Total “ie .. |10,288,438]10,651,925 |11,285,899 |12,392,976 12,680,725 


(a) Includes £110,734 arrears of interest on value of Overland Telegraph Line, Adelaide to Darwin. 


(i) Home Affairs. In addition to the undermentioned services this Department, 
created in the financial year 1916-17, controls the Territories of North and Central 
Australia, and the Federal Capital Territory. Expenditure in respect of these Territories 
is included in sub-section (ii) (m) following. The Electoral Office which is administered 
by this Department is for the purposes of this Chapter shown under Sub-section (ii) 
{b) ante. 


EXPENDITURE.—HOME AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT(a) 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Details. 1924-25, | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
o £ £ £ £ 
Chief Office .. et a 27,891 37,158 48,328 51,228 50,998 
Census and Statistics .. f 23,394 26,240 27,620 29,170 30,697 
Meteorological Office .. Re 34,656 34,561 36,616 36,103 35,935 
Interest— 
On Commonwealth Securities.. 1,520 2,992 2,055 2,063 2,052 
On Transferred Properties .. 1,984 891 470 672 672 
Sinking Fund Ee a 491 574 455 455 455 
Rent, repairs, etc. 4g i 15,281 12,065 12,293 16,579 | 24,436 
Miscellaneous 5 = 40,569 | 180,468 | 203,631 92,648 31,471 
Total at ., | 145,786 | 294,949 | 331,468 | 228,918 176,716 


(a) Excluding Territories, see page 255. 


(j) Works Department. The extension of Commonwealth Works and Railways 
led, in 1916-17, to the separation of these branches from the former Home Affairs 
Department and the constitution of a separate Works and Railways Department. 
To this Department was entrusted the administration of the railways originally under 
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/ 


the control of the old External Affairs Department and the Lands and Survey branch, 
which was transferred to it from the Department of Home and Territories in 1925-26. 
During 1927-28 the administration of the Commonwealth Railways was transferred 
to the Markets and Transport branch. The expenditure for the last five years was 


as follows :-— 


EXPENDITURE.—WORKS DEPARTMENT, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Details, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Chief Office .. ee A 

Lands and Survey 7 48,530 56,924 32,752 24,809 26,363 
Interest— 

On Commonwealth Securities. . 40,479 58,108 68,112 76,718 91,716 
On Transferred Properties 3 1,654 2,067 4,171 4,171 
Sinking Fund ar ae 4,358 5,522 6,735 8,158 8,990 
Miscellaneous 0 aS 14,643 10,669 13,274 9,034 8,899 
Total a .. | 108,010 | 132,877 | 122,940 | 122,890 | 140,139 


(k) Health Department. This department came into existence in the financial year 
1921-22. Details of expenditure are as follow :— 


EXPENDITURE.—HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Details. 1924-25. 1925-26, 1926-27. 
ne £ £ 

Central Administration 8 12,432 13,543 18,488 
Salaries, Contingencies, etc. oh 79,392 83,396 85,146 
Interest on C’wealth Securities .. 2,083 3,128 3,359 
Interest on Transferred Properties 7,674 7,668 8,356 
Rent and repairs Re PY 11,000 17,746 22,553 
Miscellaneous ro ih 75,218 58,688 71,232 
Total’ +. .2. -» | 187,799 | 184,169 | 209,134 


1927-28. 1928-29, 


£ £ 


23,769 | 22,791 
91,746 | 93,203 
3,460 | 4,070 
9,324 | 9,324 
23,914 | 21,126 
222,124 | 140,599° 


374,337 | 291,113 


During 1927-28, £100,000 expended on the purchase of radium is shown under 


** Miscellaneous.” 


(1) Markets and Transport Department. The Department of Markets, which was 
formed in the financial year 1924-25, took over various functions previously per- 
formed by other departments. In 1927-28 the Commonwealth Railways administration 
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was placed under this department, the name being altered to ‘‘ Markets and 
Transport.” Expenditure on Railways services is shown under a separate heading for 
the purposes of this Chapter. See sub-section (ii) (n) post. Details of expenditure are 
as follow :— 


EXPENDITURE.—MARKETS AND TRANSPORT DEPARTMENT, 1924-25 


TO 1928-29. : 
Details, 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29, 
| 
} 
£ £ £ | = £ 
Salaries and contingencies oe 38,278 44,833 51,140 59,744 59,458 
Administration of Commerce Act 35,864 33,685 27,403 29,961 30,581 
Dried Fruits Export Control .. | 19,072 29,229 30,791 27,623 42,753 
Dairy Produce Export Control .. ze 26,728 20,664 21,294 22,374 
Fruit Pool Losses see .. | 154,000 ott As eas <e ti 
“Assistance to Primary Productio 500,000 2 | Aa m| te 50,000 
Interest— | 
Grafton-South Brisbane Rail- 
way ae ¥ . 39,113 85,067 | 128,211 | 173,651 
Other ; S ob BS se 11,558 13,908 26,201 
Sinking Fund ie 8) is 4,499 11,718 18,998 22,014 _ 
Miscellaneous fs bs 74,744 41,103 47,567 19,803 22,142 
Total “e .. | 821,958 | 219,190 | 285,908 319,542 | 449,172 


(m) Territories. The following table shows the expenditure on account of Territorial 
services for the past five years. The Internal Territories are administered by the 
Department of Home Affairs, while the Prime Minister’s Department controls the 
External Territories. The expenditure has been grouped in one table for convenience 


of reference. 
8 


EXPENDITURE, TERRITORIES, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Details. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
£ £ £ = £ 

Internal— . 

North and Central Australia .. | 145,685 147,120 150,646 | 132,758 | 145,381 
Federal Capital Territory Bie 80,840 | 93,772 141,176 | 286,879 | 251,348 

External— 

Pies a ah Bi 71,239 96,745 72,470 58,947 57,411 
New Guinea A ne 10,064 10,214 11,785 13,490 13,346 
Norfolk Island ba ae 3,500 | 3,945 4,339 4,000 4,000 

Total : us .. | 311,328 | 351,796 380,416 | 496,074 | 471,486 — 
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(n) Railways. During 1928-29 the Commonwealth Railways were transferred from 
the Department of Works and Railways to the Department of Markets and Transport. 
The following table of expenditure for the past five years is shown separately from 
the expenditure of the other services controlled by the latter Department. 


COMMONWEALTH RAILWAYS EXPENDITURE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Details, 1924-25. 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28, 1928-29. 
= | | 
| | 
£ | £ £ | £ £ 
Trans-Australian te .. | 285,912 | 285,876 | 271,398 | 286,175 | 301,621 
North Australia 5G .. | 136,267 | 138,645 57,580 67,967 54,697 
Central Australia a el oi | 70,703 | 130,122 | 165,306 | 198,213 
Federal Capital Territory a4 1,839 | 4,999 6,818 | 9,588 10,504. 
Interest ea ae .. | 259,686 | 328,516 | 366,073 | 407,646 | 462,728 
Sinking Fund re 26 33,355 35,262 40,502 47,411 50,519 
Miscellaneous ay 7 25,233 17,349 18,842 12,675 9,278 
ae | 
Total 3 .. | 742,292 881,350) 891,335 | 996,768 |1,087,560 


(iii) Miscellaneous. (a) New Works. Particulars of the expenditure on new works, 
etc., during the last five years are given in the following table :— 


EXPENDITURE ON NEW WORKS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Department. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Parliament Re “e “ “ic re te - 
Prime Minister in a 1,653 5,844 42 237 ~ 195 
Treasury 35 ss of ae a a 72 
Attorney-General A “ ys 3,251 es se 600 
Trade and Customs .. of 6,234 714 837 12,081 15,772 
Defence ge Pa .. | 809,277 | 247,398 | 177,992 | 170,219 | 128,728 
Postmaster-General oe Ks 5 fi 874 9,347 
Home Affairs #8 ae Se ne 253 880 30,113 
Works aie os ces ats 603 330 ot at 
Health a an A 10,139 8,018 3,078 9,013 | 20,961 
Markets and Transport a9 410 <p < oe 
Territories .. = nie 16,613 33,725 30,804 36,312 68,942 
Railways me ag | Bie = 17,074 11,471 * ie 

Total is .. | 343,916 | 317,037 | 224,807 | 229,626 | 274,730 


(6) War Services. Full details concerning the expenditure from Consolidated 
Revenue upon War and Repatriation will be found in a later sub-section. 


(c) Interest—State Loans Act. The amount of £4,089,643 is the interest on moneys 
borrowed by the Commonwealth and advanced to the States. (See page 244.) 


Division IV.—Subsidy Paid to States. 


Particulars of the amounts paid to each State under the Surplus Revenue Act 
1910, and various State Grants Acts, are contained in previous issues. The appended 
table shows for the past two years the payments to or for the States. Details of 
the provisions of the Financial Agreement Act 1928, relating to payments to the 
States, were given in Official Year Book No. 22. 
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PAYMENTS TO OR FOR THE STATES, 1927-28 AND 1928-29. 


—— 


y 
| 


New 
Particulars. South | Victoria. | Queens- | South Western |Tasmania.| Total. 
Wales. land. |Australia.| Australia. 
2 £ jo -8 £ £ £ £ 
1927-28. 
Contributions towards : 
Interest on State Debts.. |2,917,411 |2,127,159 |1,096,235 | 703,816 | 478,482 | 266,859 | 7,584,912 
Sinking Fund on State 
Debts ae .. | 296,286 | 178,429 | 131,784 | 107,148 78,035 28,597 820,274 
Special Grants - a as rer 800,000 | $78,000 678,000 
Total . |3,218,697 |2,305,588 |1,228,019 | 810,959 | 851,467 | 673,456 9,083,186 
1928-29. 
Contributions towards 
Interest on State Debts.. |2,917,411 |2,127,159 |1,096,235 | 708,816 | 473,432 266,859 | 7,584,012 
Sinking Fund on State 
Debts ay .. | 340,889 | 208,642 | 144,207 | 121,812 91,471 29,705 931,726 
Special Grants we fe Ne ae 300,000 | 220,000 520,000 
Total .. |8,258,300 |2,330,801 |1,240,442 | 825,628 | 864,903 516,564 | 9,036,638 


In addition to the foregoing, the Commonwealth contributed £2,000,000 during 


each year in respect of Federal Aid Roads. 


Division V.—Surplus Revenue. 


Until the end of 1906-7, the balance of the Consolidated Revenue Fund was 
paid to the States. From 1907-8, until the abolition of the book-keeping provisions 
of the Constitution, the States received only three-fourths of the net Customs and 
Excise Revenue, and the balance of the Consolidated Revenue Fund was transferred to 
the Invalid and Old-age Pensions Trust Account and the Naval Defence Trust Account to 
provide for expenditure in subsequent years. A statement of surpluses and deficiencies 


for the past five years is appended hereto. 


COMMONWEALTH SURPLUS REVENUE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year. 
1924-25 
1925-26 .. oye 
1926-27 .. gr 
1927-28 .. 
1928-29 .. 


Accumulated Accumulated 
Surplus. Deficiency. peg ica a ak 
£ £ £ | £ 

518,376 3,109,529 
2,823,632 | 285,897 
2,535,597 2,821,494 

5,450,237 oi 2,628,743 

2,358,975 4,987,718 
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The following payments totalling £2,820,000 were made out of the surplus of 
£2,821,494 available at 30th June, 1927, and brought to account as expenditure during 
1927-28 :—Naval Construction and Defence Reserve, £2,250,000; Science and Industry 
Investigations, £250,000 ; Civil Aviation, £200,000; Purchase of Radium, £100,000 ; 
and Geophysical Survey of Australia, £20,000. The result of the ordinary transactions 
of the year 1927-28, omitting these special appropriations, was therefore a deficit of 
£2,630,237. ; 


§ 3. Trust Funds. 


The Trust Fund balances on 30th June, 1929, totalled £11,957,383 as compared 
with £13,699,231 for the corresponding date in the year 1928. Details concerning the 
most important trust accounts are contained in Finance Bulletin No. 20 issued by this 
Bureau. 


§ 4, Commonwealth Loan Funds and Public Debt. 


1. General.—Although it was not until 1915 that the Federal Government came into 
-the loan market as a borrower, there had previously existed a Commonwealth Public Debt 
which included several items, such as the balance of the debt taken over from South 
Australia and the money owing. to the States for transferred properties. The debt still 
includes the items mentioned, in addition to the General Loan Fund, the loans for military 
purposes, etc. In view of the large expansion of the Public Debt, and its present import- 
ance in Commonwealth public finance, the different items are treated seriatim in the 
following sub-sections :— 


s 


2. Loans taken over from South Australia—The first portions of the debt were 
contracted at the beginning of 1911, when the Commonwealth assumed responsibility 
for the payment of interest on transferred properties (further dealt with in sub-section 4) 
and for the administration and the liabilities of the Northern Territory and the 
Port Augusta—Oodnadatta Railway. At 30th June, 1911, the debt on account of the 
former was £3,657,836, and on account of the latter, £2,274,486—a total of £5,932,322. 
As the securities fall in they are redeemed by the Commonwealth Government, the money 
required being taken from the Loan Fund. The item is thus constantly diminishing, 
and on 30th June, 1929, stood at £2,034,020, of which £1,112,974 was on account of the 
Northern Territory, and £921,046 on account of the railway. 


3. Loan Rund for Public Works Redemptions, etc.—Up to the year 1911 the 
Commonwealth Government had met its Public Works expenditure out of revenue. In 
that: year, however, in view of the heavy prospective cost of the Transcontinental Railway 
and the Federal Capital Territory, it was decided to institute a Loan Fund similar to those 

ofthe States. The initiation of this Fund was greatly assisted by the fact that the Treasury 
at that time held a large quantity of gold, principally on behalf of the Australian 
Notes Account. Up to 30th June, 1914, the money required for loan expenditure was 
obtained mainly from this source at 3} per cent., and inscribed stock of an equivalent 
value was created. Since the outbreak of war, the money required for the Loan Fund has 
-been mainly obtained by the issue of Treasury Bills and other securities issued in London 
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and New York as well as in Australia. The details of the expenditure for the last five 
years and the total expenditure to 30th June, 1929, are given in the following 
table :— 


COMMONWEALTH LOAN EXPENDITURE FOR WORKS, 1925 TO 1929, AND TOTAL. 


; Total to 
Particulars. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 30th June, 


1929. 


£ Staton 6 & £ £ 
Immigration (a) 181,193 | 262,589 | 248,104 | 261,353 | 182,815 | 1,623,130 


Shipbuilding Yards and Docks be fy 733,710 
Ship Construction .. fe 162,953 |! ad | ce Cr.163,216 |Cr. 86,784 | 8,724,060 
Subscriptions to Capital of Com- | 

monwealth Oil Refinery .. 93,750 25 os _ oe 343,751 
Federal Capital Territory 

Works, Services, and Acquisi- 

tion of Land a a 294,857 |Cr. 164 6 i 638,500 | 2,653,197 
Drill Halls, Stores, Barracks,etc, 20,350 19,767 18,158 26,984 33,014 406,422 
Rifles and Ammunition Reserve as ao ore ae 04 315,300 
Other Military Services ta 4,300 2,957 12,978 9,831 231 100,959 


Naval Bases, Depots, etc. .. 24,798 |Cr, 14,810 127,016 62,303 36,907 | 1,367,098 


Fleet Construction .. Ne + ord ot 355,397 
Other Naval Services $e 4 24,000 24,000 ae Ac 71,300 
Air Services— 

R.A.A.F, 5% es 2,880 126,315 140,364 103,227 40,530 431,503 

Civil Aviation AN at 3,225 6,798 5,516 3,916 a 40,178 
Buildings and Works, Munition 

Production oe a 219,397 116,694 93,098 101,308 92,518 | 1,064,258 
Other Munitions Supply 

Services .. a ¥ 1,125 23 2 va ae 1,150 
Lighthouses and Lighthouse 

Services .. NC 8 168,332 67,359 24,927 23,475 17,673 535,880 
River Murray Waters Act .. 192,500 205,000 209,500 250,000 250,000 | 1,783,625 


Telegraph and Telephone 


Construction af .. | 3,979,596 | 5,065,798 | 3,627,619 | 3,357,432 | 2,775,991 | 26,239,281 
Post Office Buildings and Land 553,286 472,835 317,706 296,931 227,397 | 3,136,006 
Wireless... its Bey 66,610 79,560 50,462 50,564 482 344,845 
Serum and Health Laboratories 3,470 16,500 | 4,785 4,753 10,082 71,472 
Wire and Wire-netting ae bid on 250,000 80,000 230,838 560,838 
Railways— 

Trans—Australian .. ae 52,113 69,565 | 88,199 54,896 48,415 | 6,567,288 

North Australian .. an) 60,535 195,123 898,764 425,875 79,092 | 1,576,552 

Central Australian ae 211,074 91,490 399,885 731,388 747,894 | 2,276,757 

Federal Capital Territory .. 1,205 aa | 20,500 4,424 3,291 28,215 

Grafton—South Brisbane .. De 840,000 | 1,000,000 1,202,000 675,000 | 3,717,000 

~ Other Expenditure an se a | es a a 200,000 
Acquisition of Properties not . 

elsewhere included ae 43,792 14,199 833 655 987 123,121 
London Offices we 6 1,583 500 whe ae ae 880,180 
Miscellaneous Ms ™ 8,830 16,758 Cr. 11,288 af 20,000 411,951 


Total .. .. | 6,341,758 | 7,678,856 | 7,051,128 | 6,888,099 | 5,974,863 | 66,684,434 


(a) Exclusive of Loans to States for Immigration Purposes, 


4. Properties Transferred from States,—At the time of Federation, when the 
Commonwealth took over the control of a great many departments previously 
administered by the States, a large amount of property was handed over to the 
Commonwealth Government. A valuation was made, with results set out in detail in 
Official Year Book No. 14, page 694, and the Commonwealth paid interest at the rate 
of 34 per cent. to the States on account of all the transferred properties. 


The terms of the Financial Agreement between the Commonwealth Government 
and the Governments of the several States provided, inter alia, that, as a temporary 
measure, the Commonwealth Government would for a period of two years from 
Ist July, 1927, to 30th June, 1929, pay to each State interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 

r annum on the agreed value of transferred properties as follows :—New South Wales, 
£4,788,005 ; Victoria, £2,302,862 ; Queensland, £1,560,639 ; South Australia, £1,035,631 ; 
Western Australia, £736,432; and Tasmania, £500,754 ; a total of £10,924,323, 
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From Ist July, 1929, the Commonwealth Government will assume all liability for so 
much of the Public Debt of the States bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum 
as is equivalent to the agreed value of the transferred properties shown above. The 
Commonwealth Government will receive the freehold or equivalent title to the transferred 
properties consisting of land or interests in land and all liability of the Commonwealth 
to the State in respect of transferred properties is extinguished from that date. 


5. War Loan from the Imperial Government.—On the outbreak of the European 
war in 1914, the Commonwealth Government obtained a loan from the Imperial 
Government for the purpose of financing the prospective large military expenditure. 
At first, the arrangement was that the Imperial Government should advance the sum 
of £18,000,000. Subsequently further loans totalling £31,500,000 were negotiated. In 
addition to this capital indebtedness of £49,500,000, a further sum of £42,696,500 was 
due to the British Government for the maintenance of Australian troops. 


Early in 1921 an arrangement was concluded with the Imperial Government, by 
means of which almost the entire debt (upwards of £92,000,000) was consolidated. The 
Commonwealth Government undertook to extinguish the debt in about 35 years by annual 
payments representing 6 per cent. on the original debt, providing for interest at £4 18s. 4d. 
per cent., and a sinking fund of £1 1s. 8d. per cent. The amount outstanding on 30th 
June, 1929, was £82,790,481. 


6. Flotation of War Loans in Australia.—In addition to the advances from the 
Imperial Government, the Commonwealth Government raised large amounts of money 
in Australia. Full details of the seven War Loans are given in Official Year Book 
No. 14. 


7. Flotation of Loans, 1928-29.—During the year 1928-29, the loans raised by 
the Commonwealth (including “ Over the Counter” sales and conversions at State 
Treasuries) totalied £76,797,721, of which £32,093,714 was for Commonwealth purposes 
and £44,704,007 for the States. 


COMMONWEALTH LOANS FLOATED, 1928-29. 


Amount Raised. 
For whom Raised. on a eee ae og oe pee mente Ole DAL Oba erie 


Interest. | Maturity. 
London. Australia. Total. 


conversion and Redemstion.. [{ == | 38.988850 | ag.086.050 1. gy £] 5-0-3519 

a aahendoe Sp Beep { 7,000,000 " 7,000,000 | 5 { 1.7.45-75 |) 98 

Sing ce noone PHAM ei i ee J 

Conversion “2 = hr 1396/3830 | 1,396,330 5 15.7.39 | 100 

States (a) ag a nt 30,354,251 | 30,354,251 (b) (©) 984-100 
Total .. ~.. | 15,000,000 | 61,797,721 | 76,797,721 ‘ 5 Santieg 


(a) “‘ Over the Counter ” Sales and Conversions at State Treasuries. (6) Various. 


i. fF 
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8. Commonwealth Pubiic Debt.—(i) 


been given to the items composing the Public Debt. 


Total Debt. 


261 


Separate consideration has already 


The table appended shows the 


debt of the Commonwealth (including loans raised for the States) at 30th June, 1929. 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT AT 36th JUNE, 1929. 


Payable in | Payable in | Payable in 
Particulars. London. | New York. | Australia. Total. 
& £ £ £ 
War Debt (a)— 
Stock, Bonds, etc. of a .. |---11,020,160 229,605,172 | 240,625,332 
Indebtedness to United Kingdom es 82,790,481 ae 55 82,790,481 
Total .. = a .. | 93,810,641 229,605,172 | 323,415,818 
Deduct advances to States for Soldier Land 
Settlement .. a “8 Ar 35,598,068 | 35,598,068 
Total War Debt 93,810,641 194,007,104 | 287,817,745 
Works and other Purposes— 
Stock, Bonds, ete. Se sis .. | 47,582,146 | 17,155,718 | 11,996,496 | 76,734,360 
Balance of Loans taken over from South 
Australia— 
Northern Territory 329,100 783,874 1,112,974 
Port Augusta Railway 908,686 12,360 921,046 
Transferred Properties whe 11,035,447 11,035,447 
Total Works and other Purposes .. 48,819,932 | 17,155,718 | 23,828,177 | 89,803,827 
Total Commonwealth Purposes 442,630,573 | 17,155,718 | 217,835,281 | 377,621,572 
©n Account of States— 
Advances for Soldier Land Settlement ote as 35,598,068 35,598,068 
Stock, Bonds, ete. ¥ 2 42,773,694 | 16,143,573 | 69,849,204 | 128,766,471 
Total on Account of States 42,773,694 16,143,578 | 105,447,272 | 164,364,539 
Grand Total .. i .. | 185,404,267 | 33,299,291 | 323,282,553 | 541,986,111 
PER HEAD OF POPULATION.(d) 
& 8. d. £ 8d g 8. d. 8. d. 
‘War ae ee 5 = a 1414 5 se 30 8 10 4503 3 
Works and other Purposes .. be “5 71s Z 213 10 3 14 TEL, 9 
Total Commonwealth Purposes .. yey fates 218 10 34 3 7 59 5 0 
On Account of States Se A ae 614 6 2°10 9 16 It 7 25 16 10 
Grand Total .. Oi “ir 29 110 ag 50 14 6 85 0 10 


(a) Less Sinking Fund Contributions and Accumulations. (6) Based on population at 30th June, 
1929. Debt on account of States has been calculated on the aggregate population of the six States at 


t hat date. 


(ii) Place of Flotation. 


The loans taken over from South Australia, which constituted 


the first portion of the Federal Public Debt, included both London and Australian securities. 
The presence in the Treasury of a large holding of gold, and the moderate rate of interest 
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ruling on gilt-edged securities, mado the conditions in 1911 and for some little time after- 
wards very favourable for the flotation of local loans. London securities were redeemed 
as they fell due, and replaced by the 3} per cent. stock of the Loan Fund. Consequently, 
up to 1914 the amount of the securities repayable in London fell steadily, and the amount 
repayable in Australia rose rapidly. In 1915 the military loan from the Imperial Govern- 
ment caused a sharp rise in the amount of the securities repayable in London, which was 
maintained in the two following years. This was, however, more than offset by the 
flotation of the local war loans. In 1925-26 a loan of £15,411,487 was raised in New York. 
The appended table gives particulars of Commonwealth loans outstanding in each of the 
last five years which had been floated overseas and in Australia respectively. The value 
of transferred properties has been included under debt floated in Australia. 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT.—PLACE OF FLOTATION, 1925 TO 1929. 


At 30th June— 
Place of Flotation, ete. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
£ £& £ £& £ 
Overseas (a)— 
Commonwealth Purposes .. | 128,829,562 | 146,471,933 | 142,552,950 | 153,507,123 | 159,786,291 
On Account of States —~ ve 17,787,461 24,823,053 25,665,839 62,554,613 58,917,267 
Total Ae .. | 146,117,023 | 171,294,986 | 168,218,789 | 206,061,736 | 218,703,558 
Percentage of Total Debt % 33,91 37.36 36. 48 41.70 40,35 
Australia— 
Commonwealth Purposes .. | 233,743,205 | 228,466,781 | 224,058,555 | 219,276,966 | 217,835,281 
On Account of States be 61,087,834 | 58,681,584 | 68,790,398 | 68,790,398 | 105,447,272 
Total ae .. | 284,831,039 | 287,148,365 | 292,848,953 | 288,067,364 | 323,282,553 
Percentage of Total Debt % 66.09 62. 64 63,52 58.30 59.65 
ain, 
oramonwealth Purposes .. | 862,072,767 | 374,938,714 | 366,611,505 | 372,784,089 | 377,621,572 
On Account of States 8 68,875,295 | 83,504,637 | 94,456,237 121,345,011 164364539 
Grand Total os 430,948,062 | 458,443,351 | 461,067,742 | 494,129,100 | 541,986,111 


(a) Including, for 1925-26, £15,411,487 ; for 1926-27, £15,365,663; for 1927-28, £33,563,752, and 
for 1928-29, £33,299,291, payable in New York. ; 


(iii) Amount of Debis at Various Rates of Interest—When the first debt was taken 
over from South Australia, it consisted mainly of securities bearing interest varying 
from 3 per cent. to 4 per cent., the average rate of interest for the first year being £3 
12s. 4d. For the first three years the increase in the debt was due almost entirely to the 
expansion of the 3} per cent. stock of the Loan Fund, consequently the average rate of 
interest fell steadily, until on 30th June, 1914, it stood at £3 lls. 10d. Then came the 
loans for military and repatriation purposes, and the fall in the average rate was 
ultimately converted into a rise which steadily maintained until at 30th June, 1929 
the average rate stood at £5 5s. Od. ; 


The accompanying table gives particulars of rates of interest of the gross 
Commonwealth debt, including the debt on account of the States, and the debt for 
Commonwealth purposes for the four financial years ended 30th June, 1929 :— 
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At 30th June— 


Rates of Interest. | 1929. 
| —~ 1926. 1927, i = s 
| | ‘Gross Debt. | F bpemidia 
% | Seal £ £ Seay Be 
3 1 33,261 4 53 55,996 | «33,262 
3h ee . | 14,998,518 3,933,389 4,044,513 4,416,799 | 4,416,799 
£3/12/3 "576,288 485,949 476,207 eer meek 
SS 758,495 758,495 753,850 | 803,023 803,023 
34 ae eis a { ni | a 
4 4,484,361 5,785,118 4,453,778 | 4,458,778 4,453,778 
Ah 46,600,260 | 29,783,480 10,274,324 | 10,497,487 | 4,335,436 
4s 4. 375,000 :. ie * 
4} A 6,000,000 6,000,000 6,000,000 6,150,000 6,000,000 
£4/18/4 86,865,883 | 85,572,848 84,215,449 | 82,790,481 82,790,481 
5 e 103,243,689 | 112,362,689 131,332,055 | 134,558,634 71,470,563 
5} if * r 470,000 
5} 8,614,820 | 49,386,660 86,136,870 | 135,645,594 | 91,573,959 
5} | 80,109,440 | 67,333,780 67,304,010 | 67,086,580 67,086,580 
6 oe 105,890,122 98,920,556 | 98,915,628 94,827,638 80,030,658 
Overdue 268,214 369,778 222,416 | 225,101 225,101 
| (a)35,598,068 
Total oa 458,443,351 | 461,067,742 494,129,100 541,986,111 | 377,621,572 
Average rate of | | | 
iiemebe £5/3/l1 | £5/4/8 £5 /6/2 £5 /5/0 £5 /3/9 


(a2) Deduct Loans to States for Soldier Land Settlement. 


(iv) Amount of Interest Payable. A table is appended showing the amounts payable 
as interest on the total Commonwealth Public Debt (including amounts raised on behalf 
of the several States) at 30th June in the years 1925 to 1929 inclusive. The rapid increase 
is due not only to the great expansion of the Loan Fund, but also to the high rate of 
interest on recent loans. 

COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT.—INTEREST PAYABLE OVERSEAS AND IN 
AUSTRALIA, AT 30th JUNE, 1925 TO 1929. 


Year ended 30th June— 


Particulars. L-- 
\ 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
ad : OER 4 S See ae sigs 
For Commonwealth Pur- | se £ £ £ £ 
oses— | | 
: Overseas .. |} 6,424,962) 7,350,154 7,145,771, 7,681,795; 8,018,486 
Australia . | 11,179,861) 11,565,213 11,585,392) 11,605,981) 11,553,191 
Total 17,604,823) 18,915,367 18,731,163] 19,287,776) 19,571,677 
On account of the States— | 
Overseas a a 984,425 1,370,182 1,311,752) 2,619,172) 2,916,438 
Australia. _ | 8,144,104, 3,542,023 4,072,616, 4,072,613) 5,964,496 
Total 4,128,529) 4,912,205 5,384,368, 6,691,785) 8,880,934 
Grand Total— 
: Overseas .. . | 7,409,387 8,720,336 8,457,523 10,300,967! 10,934,924 
Australia . 14,323,965 15,107,236| 15,658,008 15,678,594| 17,517,687 
Grand Total .. | 21,733,352 23,827,572) 24,115,531 25,979,561 28,452,611 
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(v) Dates of Maturity. The dates of maturity of the several portions of the Common. 
wealth debt are shown hereunder. Tho Commonwealth Government has refrained from 
issuing interminable stock, and in respect of only a small proportion of the debt no 
definite date of maturity had been assigned on 30th June, 1929. While the actual 
dates of maturity extend from 1929 to 1975, or a period of 46 years, the average period 
till maturity of the gross debt is only 14.10 years. 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT.—DUE DATES OF AMOUNTS OUTSTANDING ON- 
30th JUNE, 1929, (a) 


Debt for 
Year of Maturity. Commonwealth 3 of States. Gross Debt. 
purposes. 
£ £ iS 
1929... ¥ ers 3,797,000 315,000 | 4,112,000 
1980 Ss ins is 61,791,400 11,803,124 73,594,524 
198TH. a “i 27,070,780 2,258,740 29,329,530 
1933 3° ie £ 40,556,668 10,748,000 51,304,668 
19845.%.% as ef 3,830,447 8,237,500 12,067,947 
TOS cea. HG ate 19,569,151 11,515,370 31,084,521 
1986. ie 4, 13,742,167 1,239,090 . 14,981,257 
1937 ty ss - 814 re 814 
19388... is - 10,230,895 1,748,000 11,978,895 
1939 rh 4 sy ee 1,558,255 10,302,824 11,861,079 
1941 GS. axe a 43,476,660 4,470,370 47,947,030 
O42 es. =a 4,039,940 2,622,190 6,662,130 
1943 Cw. ee be 14,824,770 3,633,260 18,458,030 
1945-5 ve B} 17,354,817 5,029,183 22,384,000 
1948... 13 me 9,577,370 260,500 9,837,870 
1953 3 mad 178,500 178,500 
1954 =—t«y re x r 444,000 444,000 
1955>" 4a Se Ae 10,230,186 4,968,006 15,198,192 
1656.7 =. pe a 4,335,436 5,885,051 10,220,487 
1057 Se: ae ns 2,590,095 5,290,517 | 7,880,612 
19€0° <2. ers a 6,000,000 i 6,000,000 
B72 a2. wn # x: 3,764,716 ae 3,764,716 
1976 ae; hes hs 20,247,489 37,744,511 57,992,000 
Indefinite a ie 27,216 ae 27,216 
Annual Repayments 3 82,790,481 an 82,790,481 
Transferred Properties .. 11,035,447 ee 11,035,447 
Miscellaneous a ahs 777,430 72,785 850,165 
Loans to States for Soldie 
Land Settlement am — 35,598,068 + 35,598,068 

Total .. + | 377,621,572 164,364,539 541,986,111 

Average period to maturity 


—years me ae 11,29 21.04 14,10 


(a) Those loans in the case of which the Government has the option of redemption durin ci 
period have been in each case classified according to the latest date of tha taller cana’ 


9. Flotations on behalf of States—Act No. 17 of 1916 authorized the Treasurer to 
borrow £8,940,000 in the United Kingdom, and Act No. 16 of 1917 to raise £8,000,000, 
also to lend the amount to the several States, other than New South Wales, and, pending 
the borrowing of the money, to advance the amounts set forth in the Acts out of loans 
made by the Government of the United Kingdom to the Commonwealth. In pursuance 
of these Acts, £16,907,287 was distributed to the States up to 30th June, 1924. Other 
loans have since been floated in London, New York and Australia, The totals so raised 
have been distributed as shown in the following table :— 
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COMMONWEALTH LOANS RAISED ON BEHALF OF STATES AT 30th JUNE, 1929. 


Amount Floated in— 
State. 
London. New York. Australia, Total. 
f 
= & | £ £ 

New South Wales 7,614,460 | 3,922,921. | 12,814,961 24,352,342 
Victoria j mS 5,833,571 | 4,658,461 | 27,194,215 | 37,686,247 
Queensland : : .. | 10,116,564 | 3,436,062 8,007,302 21,559,928 
South Australia ae - 8,522,717 1,789,768 | 16,933,330 27,245,815 
Western Australia zt AS 9,337,603 | 2,100,052 | 4,259,956 15,697,611 
Tasmania se 1,348,779 236,309 | 1,299,740 2,884,828 

Total 42,773,694 | 16,143,573 | 70,509,504 129,426,771 


In addition to these amounts, the Commonwealth Government has made other 
advances to the States for various purposes. The total amounts, including the sums 
shown in the above table, are as follows, the figures representing sums outstanding at 


30th June, 1929 :-— 


ADVANCES TO STATES OUTSTANDING ON 30th JUNE, 1929. 


= New South Queens- South | Western | Tas- 
Advances for Wales, | ictoria.) ‘land. | Australia. | Australia.) mania. Total. 
£ S £ £ ce Ey £ 

Settling returned soldiers} 9,805,983 11,794,075] 2,700,583) 2,833,005 5,431,202| 2,129,563) 34,694,411 
Providing employment a 86,702 400,000 28,796 a ye 515,498 
Public Works, Redemp- 

tion, etc. .. . . | 23,029,882|36,564,419| 21,097,966 26,510,382|11,607,799| 3,508,509 122,313,957 
Grafton—South Brisbane | 

Railway .- oe 1,172,140 459,888 | 1,632,028 
Silos for wheat storage 250,000 Ls i 250,000 
Development ali | 

Migration .. 150,320) 1,121,828 2,076 735,432) 4,489,812 ts 6,499,468 
Other purposes hs | 9,500 278,158 a 202,315 | 18,750} 508,723 

Total..- =. 34,408,825/49,576,524) 24,938,671 30,107,615|21,731,128) 5,651,822 166,414,085 


10. Sinking RPunds.—Particulars relating to 


included in previous issues. 


The old Sinking Funds were merge 


August, 1923. Particulars of 


the creation of Sinking Funds are 


din the National Debt Sinking Fund on 11th 


receipts and expenditure of the Commonwealth Account 
from the year 1924-25 are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC DEBT.—NATIONAL DEBT SINKING FUND, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Ttems. 1924-25.) 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28, | 1928-29. 
= £ e & Ss 

Cr. Brought forward .. “a 2,059,372 | 4,152,992 3,192,538 | 1,324,897 955,726 

From Consolidated Revenue 3,111,216 2,796,722 2,017,391 2,276,022 2,469,272 

Repayments of Sundry Loans ne 16,482 83,157 18,171 9,931 260,028 
Purchase Money and Repayments under | 

War Service Homes Act .- - 746,012 | 744,548 831,562 787,897 799.508 

Half net Profit Commonwealth Bank 130,477 | 226,176 236,280 320,563 849,204 

Reparation Moneys.. — Bt eh 257,692 { 302,922 1,340,573 651,779 876,104 

Interest on Investments 94,271 83,950 89,754 54,246 80,312 

Contributions by States is Me 1,218 8,927 21,013 

Total 6,415,522 | 8,340,467 7,727,487 | 5,434,332 5,761,467 

Dr. Redemptions 2,262,530 | 5,147,929 6,402,590 | 4,478,606 5,014,730 

Carried Forward 4,152,992 | 3,192,538 1,324,897 955,726 746,737 

Total 6,415,522 | 8,340,467 7,727,487 | 5,484,332 5,761,467 

} 


it is being liquidated by the 


The Imperial Government loan comes in @ different category from the others, since 


funding arrangement described on a previous page. 


Information regarding the transactions of the States’ Account of the National Debt 


Sinking Fund is published in Finance Bulletin N: 


o. 20 issued by this. Bureau. 
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§ 5. Cost of War and Repatriation. 


In view of the importance of the subject, a further reference is here made to the 
cost of the war. The general policy of the Commonwealth Government has been to pay 
from Consolidated Revenue all recurring charges for interest, sinking fund, pensions, 
and other charges consequent upon the war, and part of the expense of repatriation. 
On the other hand, the whole direct cost.of the war and the larger proportion of the cost 
of repatriation have been paid from Idans. The total cost from both sources to the 
30th June, 1929, is set out in the following table :— 


COST OF WAR SERVICES TO 30th JUNE, 1929. 


From Consolidated Revenue (a). | 
* Year | War and oe | Total 
E | prccomtil Interest yaaa | : 
| ervices, an 
| including Sinking Fund. | 
, War Pensions. | 
£ £ £ £ ; 
1914-15 - ses | 896,190 115,145 14,100,000 15,111,335 
1915-16 vt nas 1,718,887 2,059,491 | 37,423,568 41,201,946 
1916-17 a oat d 2,439,271 | 5,988,058 53,114,237 61,541,566 
1917-18 a2 ae 4,049,955 7,813,296 55,028,180 66,891,431 
1918-19 An 2 9,966,927 11,288,174 59,547,080 80,802,181 
1919-20 ne ae 10,792,793 13,958,938 | 43,294,764 68,046,495 
1920-21 5 a 13,672,345 | 19,613,888 24,148,501 57,434,734 
1921-22 nie che 10,261,471 21,075,693 7,576,977 38,914,141 
1922-23 a8 ee 9,298,560 20,801,912 1,762,694 31,863,166 
1923-24 A Ess 8,161,230 20,608,876 691,247 29,461,353 
1924-25 3 * 8,232,656 20,250,105 | Cr. 32,051 28,450,710 
1925-26 se S, 8,473,717 20,698,133 | Cr. 7,613 29,164,237 
1926-27 a m 8,814,001 20,495,082 23,938 | 29,333,021 
1927-28 ¥ as 8,788,037 | 20,218,175 | Cr. 23,741 | 28,982,471 
1928-29 Ee ee 9,026,749 | 21,071,002 | Cr. 12,972 30,084,779 
Discounts and Flotation 
Expenses on Loans .. ae os 5,812,368 5,812,368. 
Indebtedness to the Go- 
vernment of the United 
Kingdom for payments 
made, services rendered 
and goods supplied | 
during the war oe i ia 43,398,098 43,398,098 
War Gratuities paid in 
cash . ane 452,295 mare je" DOSES i 27,483,672 
— -* han ae, aaah ote s oe ee 
Total to 30th June, 1929} 115,045,084 | 226,055,968 . 372,876,652 713,977,704 


£341,101,052 | 


- @ Including the amounts spent from Trust Fund War Pensions Account. pr 
(6) Exclusive of Expenditure on War Service Homes. 


§ 6, Old-age and Invalid Pensions. 


1, General,—In previous issues of this work an account was given of the introduction 
of the old-age pension system in Australia, together with a detailed description of the 
Commonwealth Invalid and Old-age Pensions Act of 1908 which became operative on 
Ist July, 1909. (See Year Books, Nos. 3 to 8.) An amendment of this Act, assented 
to on 30th September, 1916, made a very important alteration. Section 24 originally 
enacted that the pension “ shall not exceed the rate of twenty-six pounds per annum in 
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any event, nor shall it be at such a rate as will make the pensioner’s income, together 
with pension, exceed fifty-two pounds per annum.” It was amended (a) by omitting 
the words ‘“‘ twenty-six pounds,” and inserting in their stead the words “ thirty-two 
pounds ten shillings’, and (b) by omitiing the words “‘ fifty-two pounds” and inserting 
in their stead the words “ fifty-cight pounds ten shillings.” Section 26 originally enacted 
that if an applicant for an old-age pension was in receipt of board or lodging, the actual 
or estimated value or cost thereof should be counted as income, to an extent not exceeding 
five shillings per week. This was amended by omitting the words “ five shillings ” and 
inserting in their stead the words “ seven shillings and sixpence.” 


In regard to invalid pensions, the applicant must satisfy the Department that her or 
his disability was contracted in Australia and is both total and permanent. 


In 1919 the Act was again amended, ana the rate of pension raised to £39 per annum 
and the maximum amount allowable to £65 per annum. The estimated value of board 
and lodging was raised to 10s. per week, while a further amending Act in 1923 raised the 
rate of pension to £45 10s. per annum and the maximum allowable to £78 per 
annum. 


In 1925 an amending Act increased the rate of pension to £52 per annum and the 
maximum amount allowable to £84 10s. per annum from Ist October, 1925. 


In 1920 special provision was made for a permanently blind person, by which the 
amount of pension may be at such a rate (not exceeding £52) per annum, as will make 
his income, together with the pension, equal to an amount not exceeding £221 per annum 
or such other amount as is declared to be a basic wage. 


2. Old-age Pensions.—(i) Number in force. At 30th June, 1928, there were 
139,367 Old-age pensions in force. During 1928-29, 18,712 pension claims were granted 
and 12,686 pensions were cancelled, a net increase of 6,026 pensions for the year—bringing 
the total pensions in existence at 30th June, 1929, to 145,393. 


(ii) Sexes of Pensioners. Of the 145,393 persons in receipt of pensions at 30th June, 
1929, 60,337 (or 41 per cent.) were males, and 85,056 (or 59 per cent.) were females. 
Details for the several States are as follows :— 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS.—SEXES OF PENSIONERS, 1929. 


| | 
Males. | Females. | Total. (a)Masculinity. 


State. | | 

New South Wales . | 93,401 31,183 | 654,584 | —14.26 
Victoria .. i. a | | -16,713 | 26,082 | 42,795 —21.90 
Queensland ve a .. | 8,636 10,659 | 19,295  —10.48 
South Australia .. sts | 4,894 | 819995) ~ L3yOray = 25588 
Western Australia aa es 3,651 | 4,605 8,256 | —11.56. 
Tasmania a i <4 304) |) -4,3082| 7,847 —17.19 
a eee 8 eS =} ee: ee FS 

Total... 2 _. |, 60,387-|- 85,056 , 145,393 |. —17.00 


ach 100 of total pensioners. 


(a) Excess of males over females in e. 
(iii) Ages and Conjugal Condition of Pensioners. The recorded ages of the 18,712 
persons, 9,455 males and 9,257 females, to whom pensions were granted during the year 
1928-29 varied considerably, ranging from 2,902 at age 60 to 3 at age 97. The conjugal 
condition of these pensioners was as follows :—Males—single, 2,205 ; married, 5,438 ; 
and widowed, 1,812. Females—single, 1,062 ; married, 4,861; and widowed, 3,334. 


3. Invalid Pensions.—(i) Number in. force, 1929. During the year 1928-29, the 
number of invalid pensioners increased from 55,517 to 59,148, an increase of 3,631 
pensions. Altogether 8,599 claims were allowed and 4,968 pensions were cancelled. 
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(ii) Sexes of Pensioners. Of the 59,148 persons in receipt of invalid pensions om 
30th June, 1929, 26,184, or 44 per cent., were males, and 32,964, or 56 per cent., were 


females. Details for the several States are as follows :— 
INVALID PENSIONS.—SEXES OF PENSIONERS, 1929. 
State. Males. Females. Total. (a) Masculinity. 

New South Wales ~ | 30,486 | 13,480 | 23,966 —12.49 
Victoria 7,779 9,778 | 17,557 —11.39 
Queensland 4,112 4,441 | 8,553 —3.85: 
South Australia 1,362 2,296 | 3,658 — 25.54 
Western Australia | 1,418 1,611 3,029 —6.37 
Tasmania i 1,027 1,358 2,385 —13.88 

Total | 26,184 32,964 59,148 —11.46 


(a) Excess of males over females in each 100 of total pensioners. 

(iii) Ages and Conjugal Condition of Pensioners, 1929. The recorded ages of the 
8,599 persons (4,390 males and 4,209 females) to whom invalid pensions were granted 
during the period under review varied from 16 to 85. 

The conjugal condition of persons to whom invalid pensions were granted during 
the year was as follows :—Males—single, 1,931; married, 2,180; and widowed, 279. 
Females—single, 1,855 ; married, 1,265 ; and widowed, 1,089. 


4. Cost of Administration.—Under the State régime the cost of administration 
differed considerably in the several States, and for 1908-9 represented in New South Wales 
4.17 per cent. of the amount actually paid in pensions. In Victoria for the same year the 
corresponding percentage was 0.70. During the year 1928-29 the total cost to the 
Commonwealth of administering the Old-age and Invalid Pensions Department was 
£86,605, or about 0.85 per cent. of the amount actually paid in pensions. 

The actual sum disbursed in Old-age and Invalid Pensions in the financial year 
1928-29, apart from the cost of administration and inclusive of the amount paid to 
asylums for the maintenance of pensioners, was £10,124,239. 


5. Summary.—The following table gives detailed statistical information concerning 
the working of the Act for the last five years :— 


OLD-AGE AND INVALID PENSIONS.—SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 
Number of Pensioners. | | | 
Old-age. Total | Cost of | Average 
eevee eee Payment | Adminis- | Fort- 
Year Est. to Cost of | tration | nightly 
ended No. per | Amount | Pensioners | “aq. per £100 |Pension 
30th 1,000 of | 5 tia | Paidin , ,andto | minis- | paid to | on last 
Tunes persons | “Mvalc.| Total. | pensions. | Asylums | tration. | Pensioners day of 
No. | eligible | for Main- and Finan- 
= age | eects roy Asylums. {cial Year, 
cation. | 1 
(a) 
| No,_| No. Leeder = tal £°| £5 Ged. 
1925 | 117,516) 339 44,840) 162,356 6,896,401) 6,992,905) 94,486, 1 7 01] 33 8 
1926 | 126,918] 359 48,803] 175,721) 8,146,636, 8,252,387) 99,620: 1 4 2) 388 7 
1927 | 133,234) 369 52,399) 185,633) 9,034,938! 9,144,589} 116,008} 1 5 4138 6 
1928 | 139,367); 379 55,517| 194,884) 9,681,837) 9,790,346) 118,641, 1 4 31] 388 5 
1929 | 145,393) 390 59,148 204,541 9,991,299 10,124,239 86,605,017 1) 38 5 


(a) Estimated number of old-age pensioners per 1,000 of the aggregate of males aged 65 and over 
and females aged 60 and over. 


§ 7, Maternity Allowance. 


During the session of 1912 the Federal Parliament passed an Act (assented to on 
10th October, 1912) providing for the payment of maternity allowances. The scope and 
main provisions of the Act are given in Year Book No. 14, p. 1047. The most important 
conditions are that the sum of five pounds is payable in the case of each confinement 
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resulting in the birth of a viable child whether such child was born alive or dead. The 
mother must be a native of the Commonwealth, or intend to settle permanently therein. 
No payment is made in the case of an aboriginal or an Asiatic. 

The following table gives a summary in connexion with the working of the Maternity 
Allowance Act for the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


MATERNITY ALLOWANCE.—SUMMARY, 1925 TO 1929. 


{ - 
Claims j Claims Amo’ ; 
icoanre Paid. Rejected. Pad.” {Administration. iareer paid. 
£ £ £8. d. 
1924-95 ae 137,641 455 688,205 16,425 Bike @. 
1925-26 Ae 136,171 517 680,855 15,702 26 1 
1926-27 a 132,056 1,122 660,280 16,181 2 9 0 
1927-28 x 135,784 1,261 678,920 15,489 25 E28 
1928-29 ae 132,304 901 661,520 16,626 210 3 
Aggregate— 
1912-13 to 
1928-29 .- | 2,220,728 10,717 | 11,103,638 234,847 22 4 


§ 8. War Pensions. 

1. General.—An Act for the provision of war pensions was passed in 1914 and 
amended in 1915 and 1916. Its scope can be determined by the following extract from 
section 3. ‘* Upon the death or incapacity of any member of the forces whose death or 
incapacity results, or has resulted, from his employment in connexion with warlike 
operations in which His Majesty is, or has since the commencement of the present state 
of war been engaged, the Commonwealth shall, subject to this Act, be liable to pay to 
the member or his dependants, or both, as the case may be, pensions in accordance with 
this Act.” 

2. Number of Pensioners and Expenditure on War Pensions.—The following table 
shows the number of pensioners and the places where payments were made at the 
30th June, 1929 :— 

WAR PENSIONS.—NUMBER OF PENSIONERS, 1929. 


| Dependents of— 
Tncapacitated E 
Where Paid. Members | ’ Total. Expenditure. 
ofthe Forces.| Deceased Incapacitated 
Members. Members. 
ar : £ 
New South Wales oe 25,153 9,797 52,567 87,517 2,701,384 
Victoria ad we 23,837 11,086 55,715 90,638 2,245,457 
Queensland .. 4 7,935 | 3,222 16,816 27,973 839,007 
South Australia 2 4,164 | 3,161 9,256 16,£81 493,403 
Western Australia & 7,603 3,272 17,209 28,084 787,346 
Tasmania Re Ph 2,876 | 1,432 7,443 11,751 326,257 
London S oe 1,577 3,962 3,617 9,156 
South Africa .. os 50 - | 34 69 153 342,067 
New Zealand .. =a DT aad 209 291 717 
Other Overseas Biel 24 | d 30 61 
Total .. Ae 73,436 36,182 163,013 272,631 7,734,921 
| 
Payments made in Aus- 
tralia in respect of other 
countries less amounts | 
received from othe \ 
countries .. a. Fe S. fas ie 20,853 
Grand Total, Expenditure $2 s sed shi | 7,755,774 
sph ibe eee ein! 
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3. Cost of Administration.—The cost of administration in 1928-29 after allowing 
for the amount recoverable from the Government of the United Kingdom on account 
of administrative cost of British Pensions was £140,128, or 1.8 per cent. on the total 
amount paid in pensions. 


x 


§ 9. Commonwealth Public Service Superannuation Fund. 


This Fund, which was inaugurated on the 20th November, 1922, is maintained by 
contributions of officers of Parliament, of employees of the Commonwealth Public Service 
and the Defence Department, and by payments from the Consolidated Revenue—the 
latter being made when the officers retire on pension. Full particulars as to the benefits, 
etc., will be found in Official Year Book No. 18, page 383. 


The number of contributors to the fund at 30th June, 1929, was 31,279, viz., 27,982 
males and 3,297 females, and the average pension contributed for was £117 11s. per 
annum. 

During 1928-29, the receipts of the Fund amounted to £537,310, of which officers’ 
contributions represented £420,468. The expenditure from the fund for the year totalled 
£539,130, of which £475,147 was invested, bringing the total funds invested to £2,412,741 
(at cost). The average rate of interest earned on investments at 30th June, 1929, was 
5.483 per cent. 

Pensions in force on the 30th June, 1929, numbered 2,749 with an annual liability of 
£218,384, of which £178,888 represents the share payable from the Consolidated Revenue. 


B. STATE FINANCE 
§ 1. General. 


1. Functions of State Governments.—In comparing the financial returns of the States 
allowance must be made for the various functions discharged by the respective 
Governments, and for local conditions in each case. Direct comparisons of expenditure 
are difficult, owing to the fact that functions which in one State are assumed by the 
Central Government are in another relegated to local governing bodies, and that costly 
developmental work may, under certain conditions, be not only economically justifiable 
but may be essential to progress, while parsimonious expenditure may be an economic 
blunder. A large expenditure may, therefore, be an indication either of gross extravagance 
and bad economy on the one hand, or of healthy progress and good economy on the other. 
Similarly, as regards revenue, imposts which in some States are levied by the Central 
Government, are in others dealt with locally. Care, therefore, is needed in instituting 
comparisons, and the particulars contained in this chapter should be read in connexion 
with those contained in the chapter dealing with Local Government. In many respects 

- moreover, the budgets of the Australian Governments differ materially from those of most 
European countries, owing to the inclusion therein of the revenue and expenditure of 
departments concerned in rendering public services, such for instance as railways, tram- 
ways, water supply, etc., which in other countries are often left to private enterprise. 


2. Accounts of State Governments.—The various financial transactions of the States 
are in each case concerned with one or other of three Funds—the “‘ Consolidated Revenus 
Funds,” the “Trust Funds,” and the “Loan Funds.” All revenue (except certain 
taxation items paid into special funds) collected by the State is placed to the credit of 
its Consolidated Revenue Fund, from which payments are made under the authority 
of an Annual Appropriation Act passed by the Legislature, or by a permanent appro- 
priation under a special Act. From Ist July, 1928, the accounts of the Railway and 
Tramway services, Sydney Harbour Trust, and certain water supply services were 
separated from the Consolidated Revenue Fund of New South Wales. To preserve 
the comparability of the State Finance statistics, information in respect of the above 
services has been included in the tabular statements in this section. The Trust Funds 
comprise all moneys held in trust by the Government, and include such items as savings’ 
banks funds, sinking funds, insurance companies’ deposits, etc. The Loan Funds are 
debited with all loan moneys raised by the State, and credited with the expenditure 
therefrom on public works or other purposes. 


be 
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3. Inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finance-—In regard to the 
inter-relation of Commonwealth and State Finances, a statement in some detail, covering 
the period from the inception of Federation to the passing of the Financtal Agreement 
Act 1928, was published in preceding issues. 


§ 2. State Consolidated Revenue Funds. 


Division I.—Revenue. 


1. General_—The principal sources of State revenue are :— 

(a) Taxation; (b) The public works and services controlled by the State 
Governments; (c) Sale of and rental from Crown lands; (d) The 
Commonwealth subsidy; and (e) Miscellaneous sources, comprising 
fines, fees, interest, etc. 

In regard to item (b) attention is directed to the statement (see B.§ 1 (2) ante) apper- 
taining to the New South Wales accounts. 


Of these sources, that yielding the largest revenue for the States as a whole is the 


“group of Public Works and Services, the principal ‘contributor being the Government 


Railways and Tramways. Next in magnitude comes Taxation, followed in order by the 
Commonwealth Subsidy and Land Revenue. 


2. Revenue Received.—The following table furnishes particulars of the total amounts 
and the amounts per head of consolidated revenue received by the several States during 
the five years 1924-25 to 1928-29 :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| 
| 


| | 
| 


Year, N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania, | All States. 
(2) (a) (b) 
Sr ee ee ee ee eee iF o- PP S) 2 eee Se es 
Toran CoLLECTIONS. 
az bath ae seth aE he ag se $e Yn —s a T — ets 
£ ag £ £ £ eS £ 


1924-25 39,529,048 |24,304,887 14,897,256 9,733,038|8,381,446 2,762,013 | 99,607,688 
1925-26 |41,569,166 |25,269,756 15,599,718 10,474,094|8,808, 166] 2,726,482 |104,447,382 
1926-27 |47,060,753 |27,128,700 16,147,787} 10,784,897 9,750,833|3,040,220 |113,913,190 


. 1927-28 47,997,372 27,357,917 |16,718,070 b11,346,903|9,807.949 2,962,687 |116, 190,898 


| 


1928-29 |51,241,737 |28,156,034 18,786,188)b10,840,014 9,947,95 1/2,766,434 |119,689,258 


Per Hap or POPULATION. 


S tevwdioh 16 rehnds 
1924-25 | 17 10 8; 141 
1925-26 | 18 1 91 15 

1926-27 | 20 011] 151 
1927-28 | 19 19 11 | 15 1 
1928-29 | 2019 1] 151 


| iid aie sande (Pla seed | (fee a. 
6123 0 4/12 13 5 7 
11g 2 3/1819 9|2313 41211 3 

| 18 6 1 {19 0 10 125 1411/14 3 2) 18138 5 
| 18 1110 |19 14 2 (25 0 0 {13 14 6 

lig 6 2 (18-14 3/2410 2112 15 6| 1818 6 
| 


(a) Includes certain moneys not paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
(b) Excludes Motor Taxation paid into a Special Fund. 


During the four years from 30th June, 1925, to 30th June, 1929, the aggregate 
revenue of the States increased by no less a sum than £20,081,570, or about 20 per 
cent. Increases were in evidence in all the States, the largest being that of £11,712,689 
in New South Wales, 

There has been a marked increase in the collections per head in all the States. 
Western Australia throughout the period has occupied the premier position, and in 
1928-29 the revenue per head in that State exceeded the average for Australia by about 
27 per cent. In Tasmania, however, the revenue per head averaged about 68 per cent, 
only of the average for Australia. ne 
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3. Sources of Reventte.—(i) General—Classifying the revenue of the several 
States in the manner indicated in 1 ante, particulars for the year 1928-29 are as 
follows :— 


STATE CONSOLIDATED REVENUE.—SOURCES, 1928-29. 


Particulars, N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land, S. Aust. | W. Aust. 
(a) (a). | 


Tasmania. | All States. 
| | 


Toran REVENUE. 


£ £ £ £ £ eet £ 

Taxation (c) .. [13,378,734 | 7,154,131 4,671,652 | 3,191,997 | 1,370,039 1,111,533 30,878,086 
bli kK nd 

a arar ioe a 80,584,219 |15,584,900 | 8,142,578 5,724,368 | 5,528,283 954,737 | 66,519,085 

Land we .. | 2,244,571 459,185 | 1,499,341 299,871 514,482 69,341 5,086,791 
ealth sub- 

Seaavec cae ; .. | 2,856,479 | 2,101,703 | 1,060,234 686,363 |b 763,578 |b 486,351 7,954,708 

Miscellaneous .. | 2,177,734 | 2,856,115 | 1,362,383 938,315 | 1,771,559 144,472 9,250,588 

Total .. |51,241,737 |28,156,034 |16,736,188 10,840,914 | 9,947,951 | 2,766,434 119,689,258 

Per Heap or PoPuLATION. 

£6 d.| £8. 4.|\ & 8: 4,1: 3 @c@ol 48 .&~& | oS, & G1 Saket 

Taxation (c) oe 6 9 G: 4 1 3 6 111 5610 2 Tees Dek) Balt “ome: 417 8 
Public works and 

services «© | 1210 2 817 0 817 8 917 8/1312 5 4 8 2/1010 4 

Land ae aw 018 4 0 5 8 LAs 010 4 1.54 0 6.5 016 1 
Commonwealth sub- 

sidy r Bs 13 4 1 3.10 oss Sipe 1-3 (8.10.1: 17 (70.2.4. 11 ft 26 52 

Miscellaneous at 017 10 1126 19 9 112 5 4 7 4 013 4 es: -3 

Total .. | 2019 1/1519 9/18 5 2/1814 $j 2410 2)1215 6/|1818 6 


(a) Includes certain moneys not paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund. (b) Including special grant. 


(c) In some States certain Taxation collections are not paid into Consolidated Revenue Fund, For total 
eollections see next page. 


In connexion with the item Public Works and Services, it should be borne in mind 
that services performed by the Government in one State may, in another, be carried out 
by a Board or Trust. For instance, in New South Wales and Western Australia the 
tramway systems are controlled by the Government, while in the other States ownership 
is largely vested in Trusts or private companies. Harbour and river services and water 
supply and sewerage are also controlled in some cases by the State and in others by Trusts. 


The magnitude of the revenue per head from public works and services in the case of 
Western Australia is mainly due to the fact that the number of miles of railway in that 
State is large compared with the population, while the revenue earning power of the 
railways is also high. In New South Wales and Western Australia the revenue from 
tramways is also included. 


(ii) Revenue from Taxation.—(a) General. Owing to varying practices obtaining 
in the several States in regard to the method of treating Motor Taxation in the respective 
Treasurers’ Statements of Accounts, particulars of State Taxation collections have not 
always been directly comparable. The following table shows for the year 1928-29 
particulars of all state taxation collections irrespective of whether such moneys have 
been paid into the Consolidated Revenue Funds or not. For this reason, the particulars 
hereunder are inconsistent with those stated in the tables relating to the Consolidated 
Revenue Funds, but represent a comprehensive statement of all taxation collections in 
each State. In this and the succeeding statements of taxation, the collections have 
been grouped according to the nature of the tax rather than the method of collection. 
For example, stamp duties on betting tickets and bookmakers’ licences have been included 
under “‘ Racing Taxation” instead of under “ Stamp duties” and “ Licences,”’ respec- 


tively. o 
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STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION, 1928-29. 

Taxation. NS.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust, | W. Aust.) Tas. All States. 

S £ & £ e 
Probate and succession duties | 1,816,927 1,079,840) 524,135) 329,924 82,469} 74,812) 3,908,107 
Other stamp duties .. | 1,586,776] 1,017,908 575,809 469,861 291,400) 62,623 4,004,377 
Land Tax ae ae 2,870) 560,765 569,551 452,994 196,301) 99,384 1,881,865 
Income Tax 7,343,049) 2,881,917 2,758,514] 1,735,922 4644,836| 584,565/15,948 803 
Liquor Licences 491,257 365,941 96,880 84,679 82,802) 21,545 1,093,104 
Other Licenses 42,910 36,494 32,846 84,008 6,487| 18,004) 170,749 
Racing Taxation se 557,347) 145,532 93,125 60,776 67,229) 158,711 1,082,720 
Motor Taxation 1,710,453 1,065,734 477,310 623,586 265,059| 80,296 4,222,438 
Other Taxation fave ane ae 26,243 85,250) 11,593 123,086 
Total . (18,551,589 | 5,128,170) 3,767,993 1,721,833/1,111,533 32,435,249 


Prior to Federation, 
of revenue from taxation. At prese 
tax, imposed in all the States, 


taxation revenue. 


(a) Includes Dividend Tax. 


duties of Customs and Excise constituted 


For 1928-29, 


while a dividend tax is levied in Western Australia. 


The total amounts a: 
the several State Governments, including amounts 
Fund, during the five years 1924 


the principal source 


nt, the most productive State tax is the income 
and representing for 1928-29, 49 per cent. of the total 
motor tax occupied second place. 


these, a State land tax and licence fees of various kinds are collected in all the States, 


In addition to 


nd the amounts per head raised from all sources of taxation by 
not paid into the Consolidated Revenue 
25 to 1928-29 are given in the following table :-— 


STATE REVENUE FROM TAXATION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year. | mew. | viddoris) | Q'and! | so Anst® |W. Aust. | ‘Tas. jan States. 
ellen meee ese os eee oo J 
Tora. 
Reif | Hato £ £ £ £ £ 
1924-25 | 8,731,513 | 5,238,420 4,055,617 | 2,290,754 1,295,504 |1,306,361 22,918,169 
1925-96 | 9.848.072 | 6,821,034 | 4,294,156 | 2,714,185 | 1,589,898 [1,239,967 25,507,312 
1926-27 |12,698,642 | 6,411,936 4,759,829 | 2,885,266 1,485,536 |1,229,823 29,471,032 
1927-28 |12,204,243 | 7,177,999 5,362,964 | 3,736,263 1,587,920 |1,134,528 31,203,917 
1928-29 113,551,589 | 7,154,131 5,128,170 | 3,767,993 1,721,833 |1,111,533 32,435,249 
Per Heap or PoPpuLATION. 

Ti aggom| £6 4. | £8. d. | 2s, DE) ga d|e3a| fo 4. 
1924-25 | 317 BEES aaa |e ke Sal lece Cae | Se [aro leo 297 bl 318 2 
1998-96| 4 5 8| 3 9 2| 419 9 418 5 4. 6.61514 3)4 5 3 
1926-27 Rese) 91401 | Seva) | beet 3°18 25: |, bebe B MasaGr oy 
1927-28 5 1 8) 4 2 5 519°3).6 9 9 4.0.11 | 5,18. | Geis 
inna p101e| £eri3s | Salar |. 6:20 1) 4 410\5 2 8/6 27 


During the period 


between 30th June, 1925, and 30th June, 


1929, State revenue 


from taxation increased by about 42 per cent., the increase varying considerably in 


the different States 


and in the different sources of taxation. 


taxation increased by £1 4s. 


5d. 


Taking the States as a whole, 
same period, the most marked increase, 
tralia. Increases were recorded 
represented 17s. 3d. per head of population. 


£2 5s. Od., 


occurring in the case 
in all States except Tasmania, where the decrease 


per head during the 
of South Aus- 


(b) Probate and Succession Duties. Probate duties have been levied for many years 


in all the States, but the provisions of the Acts governing 


the payment of duty differ 


widely both in regard to the ordinary rates and those which apply to special beneficiaries. 


‘A table showing the values of the estates 
were granted is given later. (See Section 


C.5408.—10 


in which probates and letters of administration 
E. Private Finance § 8 hereinafter.) 
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The duties collected for the financial years 1924-25 to 1928-29 are as follows :— 
STATE PROBATE AND SUCCESSION DUTIES.—COLLECTIONS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


State. 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 

£ £ £ zs £ 
New South Wales -. | 1,248,336 | 1,171,364 | 1,223,979 | 1,596,804 | 1,816,927 
Victoria. . sty oe | 802,333 940,609 | 1,111,876 | 1,117,164 | 1,079,840 
Queensland ae -. | 334,801 356,758 402,173 556,456 524,135 
South Australia .. ea 225,999 269,332 242,187 327,940 329,924 
Western Australia sar) 68,115 84,635 66,366 81,452 82,469 
Tasmania ri foal 88,404 74,370 | 151,200 99,640 74,812 

tbe AE btionl ee des ab, &- 

Tctal a8 .. | 2,767,988 | 2,897,068 | 3,197,781 | 3,779,456 | 3,908,107 


probate and succession duties) for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 is shown in the 
accompanying table :— 

STATE STAMP DUTIES (a).—COLLECTIONS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. te 
| 


State. 1924-25. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
£ eG Ecos £ £ 

New South Wales .. | 1,359,248 | 1,443,739 | 1,626,318 | 1,552,117 | 1,586,776 
Victoria. . r .. | 965,047 | 1,019,250 1,061,219 | 1,005,957 1,017,908 
Queensland <n .. | 416,539 | 443,702 658,063 | 558,970 | 575,809 
South Australia .. .. | 863,572 | 384,000 420,932 | 445,517) 469,861 
Western Australia .. | 196,363 | 224,311 , 246,089 | 263,871 | 291,400 
Tasmania *: “a 65,496 62,858 62,700 | 62,267 62,623 
Total .. .. | 3,366,265 | 3,577,860 | 3,975,321 | 3,888,699 | 4,004,377 


(a) Excludes Stamp Dutios on betting tickets. 

(d) Land Taz. All the States impose a Land Tax, although Queensland, the last 
State to fall into line, collected its first levy in 1915-16. In the other States the impost 
is of long standing. In New South Wales the State Land Tax is levied on the unincor- 
porated portion of the western division of the State only. 

The following table shows the amount collected by means of such taxes during the 
financial years 1924-25 to 1928-29 :— 


STATE LAND TAX.—COLLECTIONS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


State. 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27, | 1927-28. 1928-29, 
ite : 
£ 2 S £ £ 
New South Wales Ss 2,569 2,667 2,870 | 2,744 2,870 
Victoria “f on 421,662 457,441 517,229 560,013 | 560,765 
Queensland +8 se 452,481 468,020 | 481,937 | 531,940 | 569,551 
South Australia .. ne 185,681 244,132 | 367,318 458,222 452,994. 
Western Australia i 113,866 145,830 | 147,415 | 162,906 196,301 
Tasmania sf es 124,114 126,251 114,322 | 97,494 99,384 
Oval =< -» | 1,300,373 | 1,444,341 | 1,631,091 | 1,813,319 | 1,881,865 


(e) Income Tax. A tax on the incomes of persons, whether derived from personal 
exertion or from property, is also imposed in all the States. As might be expected, the 
tates, exemptions, etc., are widely divergent, but the general principles of the several 
Acts are similar. The Dividend Duties Act of Western Australia supplied to a certain 
extent the place of an income tax in that State in former years, but, with the increasing 
demands upon the Treasury, the levying of a direct income tax was found necessary. 

The following table shows the total amount collected in the several States during 


the years 1924-25 to 1928-29. In the case of Western Australia the amount of 
dividend duty collected is included. 
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‘STATE INCOME AND DIVIDEND TAXES.—COLLECTIONS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


State, 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. : 1928-29, 
% pax ee: | 
| ras 
£ | a3 £ ss £ 

New South Wales 4,661,892 | 5,392,946 | 7,739,627 | 6,382,467 | 7,343,049 
Victoria.. * we 2,076,656 | 2,238,429 | 2,382,991 | 3,035,014 | 2,881,917 
Queensland aude 2,509,918 | 2,617,253 | 2,821,217 | 3,082,552 | 2,758,514 
South Australia . 1,268,898 | 1,422,993 | 1,359,437 | 1,803,829 | 1,735,922 
Western Australia 716,109 | 832,239 619,140 648,537 644,836 
Tasmania 781,194 721,231 599,550 574,902 584,565 
Total : Ree 13,225,091 [15,521,962 |15,527,301 15,948,803 


if 


(f) Motor Taxation. Motor Taxation comprises tax and registration fees on motor 
vehicles; licences of motor dealers, motor drivers and motor cycle riders, and public 
vehicles except when controlled by local Government authorities. The following table 
shows the collections for the past five years :— 


State. | yo2oa-o5. { 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
£ £ geWOL he ag £ 

New South Wales | 616.362 | 997,195 | 1,247,915 | 1,478,986 | 1,710,453 
Vistoria ie "| gisis40 | 641,765 | '804,903 | 922,437 | 1,065,734 
Gusniaid * | qsi4e8 | 203,789 | 275,362 | 403,956 | 477,310 
Sant Anetealias.. | 735°606 | @ 272,974 | @ 368,211 | a 539,521 | a 623,586 
Western Australia 71,474 | 162,201) 221,107 | 215,567 | 265,059 
acmanis 41339 | 49,681 | 58,729 | 68,916 | 80,296 
Total 1,435,089 | 2,317,605 | 2,976,227 | 3,629,383 | 4,222,438 


(g) Commonwealth and 
Commonwealth and State taxation 
the amount per head of population, 
which are not paid into the Consol 


State Taxation. In the table hereunder showing the combined 
for each of the years 1924-25 to 1928-29, as well as 
certain taxation collections by the State Governments 
idated Revenue Fund have been included :— 


TOTAL COMMONWEALTH AND STATE TAXATION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Particulars. 


Commonwealth— 
Customs and Excise 
Other 


Total 
State as 


Grand Total 


Taxation per head— 
Commonwealth— 
Customs and Excise 
Other 


Total 
State ea 


Grand Total 


1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27, 1927-28. | 1928-29, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
97,192,781 [39,198,878 |43,552,478 |41,446,730 (41,058,571 
15,642,909 (15,174,127 |15,442,331 |15,191,128 |15,244,918 
52,835,690 (54,373,005 (58,994,809 56,637,858 |56,303,489 
32,918,169 |25,507,312 (29,471,032 [31,203,917 (32,435,249 
75,753,859 79,880,317 (88,465,841 87,841,775 88,738,738 
(i as | 
£6/6/8 | 26/10/10 | £7/2/6 | £6/13/0  £6/9/7 
€9/13/3 | £2/10/8 | £2/10/7| £2/8/9 | £2/8/l 
68/19/11 | £9/1/6 | £9/13/1 | £9/1/9 | £8/17/8 
65/18/2 | £4/5/3 | £4/16/7 | £6/0/3|  £5/2/7 
¢19/18/0 | £13/6/4 | £14/9/0) £14/1/7| £14/0/1 
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Whilst Customs and Excise revenue expanded during the period by £3,865,790, 
and other Commonwealth taxation decreased by £397,991, resulting in a net increase 
in Commonwealth taxation of £3,467,799, the State taxation advanced by £12,984,879 ; 
the aggregate increase being £16,452,678. The amount per capita of total taxation 
has increased by about 17 per cent. in the period under review. 


(iii) Public Works and Services. A very large proportion of State revenues is made 
up of receipts from public works and services under the control of the Governments. 
The principal of these are railways and tramways, harbour works, and water supply 
and sewerage, while, in addition, State batteries for the treatment of auriferous ores 
exist in Western Australia, and various minor revenue-producing services are rendered 
by the Governments of all States. For the year 1928-29 the revenue from these 
sources was £66,519,085, or 56 per cent. of the revenue from all sources. Details of 
revenue from public works and services for the year 1928-29 are as follows :— 


STATE REVENUE FROM PUBLIC WORKS AND SERVICES, 1928-29. 


Particulars. | NS.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. | All States. 
| | | 


£ £ £ £ | | £ £ 
Railways and tramways |c24,873,506| @12,840,604 47,567,281 43,644,007 | 4,127,988 a@ 511,041) 53,564,377 
Harbour services ++ | €1,1038,598 214,080 87,083 666,919 305,931! Se 2,277,611 
Water supply and | | 

912,404, 588,826 


sewerage -. | €8,023,095| 5 658,896 Re 3 5,183,221 
Other publicservices .. | 1,584,020) 1,871,320) 488,214) 601,038| 505,588, 443,696) 5,493,876 
| 5,528,283 964,787 66,519,085 


Total -. | 80,584,219] 15,584,900) 8,142,578 5,724,368 | 


(a) Railways only. (6) Water supply only. (c) Not paid into Consolidated Revenue. 


(iv) Lands. The revenue from the sale and rental of Crown lands has, with few 
exceptions, been treated from the earliest times as forming part of the Consolidated 
Revenue Funds, and has been applied to meet ordinary expenses. Where the rentals 
received are for lands held for pastoral or residential purposes such application of the 
revenue would appear justifiable. On the other hand, where the rentals are for mineral 
and timber lands, and in all cases of sales of lands, the proceeding is essentially a disposal 
of capital to defray current expenses, and is, therefore, open to criticism. The following 
table gives the revenue from sales and rentals of Crown lands for the year 1928-29 :— 


STATE LAND REVENUE, 1928-29. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q'land. | 3, Aust. | W. Aust. | tas. | AMDStates. 
Sioa eee £ £ B'| “ged £ 
Sales -. | 141,168 | 95,465 | 20 | 30,551 | 202,195 | 22,769 | 492,168 


Rental -. [1,984,020 | 247,387 1,258,869 | 269,320 | 158,754 31,769 | 3,950,119 
Forestry .. | 119,383 | 116,333 | 240,452 ie 153,533 14,803 644,504 


Total .. 2,244,571 | 459,185 |1,499,341 | 299,871 | 514,482 69,341 5,086,791 


(v) Commonwealth Payments. The payments to the States (inclusive of special 
grants but excluding the contributions in respect of sinking fund on States’ Debts and 
Federal Aid Roads grants) represent in each instance a considerable proportion of the 
States’ revenue, and for the year 1928-29 aggregated £7,954,708, or 6.65 per cent. of 
the total revenue of the States. 


SratE CoNSOLIDATED REVENUE FunNDs. pay ae 


(vi) Miscellaneous. In addition to the foregoing, there are in each State several 
miscellaneous sources of revenue, including such items as interest, fines, fees, ete., which 


for the year 1928-29 aggregated £9,250,588. Of this amount, interest was responsible 
for £5,196,187. 


Division II.—Expenditure. 


1. General.—The principal heads of State expenditure from Consolidated Revenue 
Funds are :— 


(a) Interest and sinking funds in connexion with public debt; (6) Working 
expenses of railways and tramways; (c) Justice ; (d) Police; (e) Penal 
establishments; (f) Education; (g) Medical and charitable expenditure; 
and (h) All other expenditure. 


Of these, that of working expenses of railways and tramways was the most 
important, and for the year 1928-29 represented about 35 per cent. of the aggregate 
expenditure from the Consolidated Revenue Fund. Next in importance for that year 
was the item of interest and sinking fund in connexion with the public debt, then 
education, medical and charitable expenditure, and police, in the order named. 


2. Total Expenditure.—The total expenditure from Consolidated Revenue Funds 
in the several States, and the expenditure per head of population during each of the 
years 1924-25 to 1928-29 are given in the table hereunder :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE.—CONSOLIDATED REVENUE FUNDS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year. SANS Mee Q’land. 8, Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | All States. 
a a | \ 
Toran. 
£ Fe al cin SAk Vineaatey wesiaats wk pear Sek hee ttise 
1924-25 |40,336,803 24,170,483 14,880,288 | 9,680,037 $429,844 2,675,618 100,183,073 


1925-26 42,820,400 25,559,588 |16,154,404 10,460,943 8,907,308 2,698,262 106,600,900 


1926-27 |45,481,416 |27,744,903 16,490,954 |11,834,947 9,722,588|2,855,077) 114,129,885 
1927-28 |48,857,763 |27,521,270 16,707,564 |11,621,834 9,834,415 2,867,605 | 117,410,451 
1928-29 |51,066,805 28,104,947 16,902,145 |11,771,772 10,223,919 2,855,977 120,925,565 


Per Heap or PoPpuULATION. 


: ewe fg acd.| & # a.) £8. d.| he 4d. She Rape age eae © 
1924-25 | 1717 10 | 1411 9| 1716 5) 1719 6 23 3 7/12 5 8|17 1 6 
1995-26 | 1812 7\15 3 7|1815 2) 18 19 5 9318 §\12 8 8\1716 3 
1926-27|19 7 5|16 4 2| 181310) 2017 (95 13 6 (13 511) 1814 1 
igev208 | 20 7 1/1516 1/1811 7/20 3 8 25 1 61/13 5 8|1817 3 
1928-29 | 2017 8| 1519 2 3 9|19 2 5 


18 8 9|20 6 5 (25 3 10 {13 


—_—— 


(a) Expenditure from Public Revenue; includes certain moneys paid from Special Funds. 


Details of the expenditure are given in the next table. 
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3. Details of Expenditure for 1928-29.—The following table shows the total expendi- 
ture and expenditure per head under each of the principal items :— 


STATE EXPENDITURE.—DETAILS, 1928-29. 


Q’land. | 8S, Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania,| All States. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria, 
(ec) (c) 
Toran. a 
re ae: £ £ &: adT-+8 £ 


Public debt (interest, | 
sinking rec ete.).. 12,690,880 7,941,211 | 5,478,212 | 4,623,395 | 3,346,792 |1,068,987 | 35,149,477 
Railways and tramways 
Gaoskia cepenisen) €19,613,694|a9,457,047 |b6,200,801 | 63,480,954 | 3,347,541 | b583,126 | 42,633,163 


Justice a se 674,578) 302,871 215,704 76,925 93,955 26,604 | 1,390,637 
Police ie es | 1,749,575) 917,454 595,490 315,338 236,332 93,609 | 3,907,798 
Penal establishments 382,499} 113,253 40,132 49,140 28,204 11,675 624,903 
Education .. 5,000,666) 2,918,442 | 1,663,071 | 1,009,864 717,019 | 328,088 | 11,637,150 


Medical and charitable | 3,795,500| 1,454,507 | 926,015 | 586,095 | 453,328 | 200.749 | 7,416,194 
All other expenditure | 7,159,413| 5,000,162 | 1,782,720 | 1,680,061 | 2,000,748 | 543,139 | 18,166,243 


Total «+ | 51,066,805/28,104,947 |16,902,145 |11,771,772 |10,223,919 |2,855,977 |120,925,565 


Per Heap or PoPuLATION. 


£ "esd. | 2 6...) 8 8. Gil S82 dS 8 Al Se) Ate ee 

Public debt (interest, | 
sinking fund, etc.)..| 5 310; 410 2} 519 6 7 49. 0%") 840). )| 4518: 6.95) Salt 

Railways and tramways 

(working expenses) 8 0 5/@5 7 5\|b615 4)6518 5| 8 411 6213 10} 614 10 
Justice ore ‘an a Oaeeu ene Os saeerEiaO- 2-49 2 8| 0 S| 0025 byl sO Geis 
Police $e ee] SOFIA BA OF1LO2264)0' 187+O 01011/ 011 8;);0 8 8] 012 4 
Penal establishments OF 8.22 560) deed lg hOuet0nld Ont OMT. S5Al Ons be) ZanO 
Education .. sslipeerr Olin rid: 19. ors 2 160s P24 The I 1b £.) 2°20" 2 ea 
Medical and charitable| 111 1] 016 6/ 1 0 2 L°..0 Baahea2 ce |, OF18 2165] eS ee 
All other expenditure 218 6} 21610; 11811 2180) “4187 | 210° 2a aay 2G 
Total -- | 2017 8} 16 19° 2) 18 -§ 9 20 6 5) 25° 8 16 113 S$ “S19. 2) 5 


(a) Including 9.79 miles of electric tramways operated by the Victorian Railways. (b) Railways only. 
(c) Includes expenditure of certain moneys not paid into Consolidated Revenue. 


§ 3. State Trust Funds. 


1. Nature.—In addition to the moneys received as revenue and paid to the credit 
of their respective Consolidated Revenue Funds, considerable sums are held by the State 
Governments in trust for various purposes. In most of the States also, sinking funds 
for the redemption of public debt are provided, and the moneys accruing thereto are 
paid to the credit of the appropriate trust funds. A similar course is followed in the 
case of municipal sinking funds placed in the hands of the Governments. In all the States 
except New South Wales, life assurance companies operating are required to deposit a 
substantial sum in cash or approved securities with the Government, and these deposits 
help to swell the trust funds. Various other deposit accounts, superannuation funds, 
suspense accounts, etc., also find a place. The trust funds have at various times enabled 
the several State Treasurers to tide over awkward financial positions, but the propriety 
of allowing deficits to be liquidated in this manner is open to question. 


2. Extent.—The amount of trust funds held on the 30th June, 1929, wes as 
follows :— 


STATE TRUST FUNDS, 30th JUNE, 1929. 


| 
Particulars, | N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q'land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas, | All States, 


£ o5 £ | bs £ = £ 
Amount of | 


trust funds |24,705,014| 6,130,485 327,941 1,255,179/14,360,375 812,502/47,591,496 
f. nf . ; 1 i : 
: 
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§ 4, State Loan Funds. 


Division I.—Loan Expenditure. 


1. General.—So far back as the year 1842, revenue colléctions were supplemented 
with borrowed moneys, the earliest loan being by New South Wales for the purpose of 
assisting immigration, at rates of interest varying from 23d. to 53d. per £100 per diem, 
or approximately from 4} per cent. to 8 per cent. per annum. Australian public borrow- 
ing, however, is mainly due to the fact that the State Governments, in addition to ordinary 
administrative duties, undertake functions which in other countries are usually entrusted 
to local authorities or left to private enterprise. Foremost amongst these are the 
construction and control of the railway systems, but loan moneys have largely been used 
for improvements to harbours and rivers, and the construction of water supply ard 
sewerage works. The State loan expenditure and public debt thus differ very materially 
from those of most European countries, and from those of the Commonwealth, where 
such exponditure was very largely incurred for purposes of defence, or in the prosecution 
of war. As shown above, the State debts consist chiefly of moneys raised and expended 
with the object of assisting the development of the resources of the country, and are, 
to a very large extent, represented by tangible assets. 


2. Loan Expenditure, 1928-29.—For the year ended 30th June, 1929, State net 
expenditure from loan funds (exclusive of revenue deficits charged to loan and Treasury 
Bills retired) was £31,776,517. Details for the year for each State are given in the 
following table :—. 


STATE NET LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1928-29. 


pee . ee ees | | | 


Heads of Expenditure. | N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. |g, Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania,| All States. 


£ £ 3 £ £ £ £ 
Railways .. _. | 6,326,685} 1,249,409} 1,212,131 706,144; 826,500/Cr. 11,684 10,309,185 
Tramways .. oa 30,286 as we is 8,551 - 38,837 
Water Supply Bp 676,154 } 17,045 421,820 425,004 50 
Seweruge ..- = 460,648} >1,503,819 : 170,355|. 151,211 a \ 4,733,911 
Water Conservation,ete, 623,865 81,707 202,283 (a) ots 


Harbours, Rivers and 


ighthouse a 851,270 1,049 i: 162,245] 274,060 ‘ 3s 

Roats And Bridges .. | 3,120,075, 802,307 165,524 10856, 384,685| f 720979 6,002,750 

blic Buildings (other if 
pein State en 502,829 25,774 % 168.908 if 139,145) 92,353] $4,431 }e seen 
State Schools 745,881| 275,487 , 63,296, .. | 34,480) f-7"? 
Immigration a 11,055 a: 3 2,714 11,887 on 25,656 
Development of mines 

; Rs * 9,752). 79,752 
cure ae eae bf Cr. 76,140} 650,000) 704,445 1,278,305 


rac ce be pace eh $ 123,716 43°299| 511,739| 976,714, 42,448) 1,697,916 


Land purchased for 


1,243,196 ss Cr. 52,2091 .. ‘|r. 12,855) 1,178,182 
Boies to local Bodies | * <- eet op, 1200238 366,102 9,780, 5,840| 577,058 
it fencing | _30,500| _ 55,198) Cr. 16,361 292). ¥ ; 

See atialy iss 204,205| 1,713,794 3 : 48,479, 56,793} 2,023,271 

fe partly and | 065,620| 134,524) 819,247 177,640, 878,848)Cr. 31 323} 1,644,565 

Total .. _. | 14,249,082) 7,128,278, 2,141,653) 8,536,422) 4,372,269 348,818] 31,776,517 

Treasury Bills retired aS om i} 1,328,188 ae Ki we Ti 319,977 
Revenue deficit Bs “ He se Cr... 8,211 jae 


| | 
Grand Total .. | 14,249,082 7,128,273 3,469,841 8,528,211) 4,372,269) 348,818] 33,096,494 


(a) Included in water supply. 
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3. Loan Expenditure, 1924-25 to 1928-29.—The following table gives the loan 
expenditure during each of the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 :— 


STATE NET LOAN EXPENDITURE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmanta, All States. 
So ee ae ToraL. 
| a e E a _ zs £ 
1924-25 | 9,175,686 | 7,940,589 | 3,689,165 | 6,085,175 |4,099,021 242,485 131,232,121 
1925-26 |11,180,482 | 8,001,375 | 3,905,863 | 6,430,014 4,078,686 540,152 |34,136,672 
1926-27 |10,422,270 | 8,962,353 | 3,598,957 | 6,074,387 4,113,054 329,698 |33,500,719 
1927-28 |14,407,619 | 8,478,238 | 3,198,506 | 3.882,268 4,680,260 377,777 |35,024,688 
1928-29 (14,249,082 | 7,128,273 | 2,141,653 | 3,536,422 4,372,269 348,818 |31,776,517 
Si ysl eri 
Per Heap or POPULATION. 
Seed! fsa: £ Seid: £ had) £2 er a > Lee a: £ acd. 
1924-25 4212.5 4 15 10 468 4°) LESO BOUT Sb reds ee Pee ShGan6 ae 
1925-26 Fa by Baek 415 0 A192 14213 SBctTO+ 19. oVat.2 980 He baler 
1926-27 4 8 9 56 4 9 4° 1407-10: 14 -6, 10; L222 U0 Sale BORO 
1927-28 | 6 0 0} 417 4 Be ey 6514, 10. \11 18:77 ‘ted ABs Bul “Bike one 
1928-29 type Ki idaged f 441 0 2 4-6:59 6H 27551110210 Or) Ales 5 0 6 


The loan expenditure per head of population varies in the different States and in 
different years, reaching its highest point for the five years under review in Western 
Australia in 1927-28 with £11 18s. 7d. per head, and its lowest in Tasmania in 1924-25 
with £1 2s. 3d. per head. 


4. Total 


Loan Expenditure to 30th June, 1929.—The total loan expenditure of 


the States from the initiation of borrowing to the 30th June 1929, amounted to 


£739,199,88]. The purposes for which this sum was expended are shown in the 
following table :— 
TOTAL STATE LOAN EXPENDITURE TO 30th JUNE, 1929. 
Heads of Expenditure. N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, | All States. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Railways Ke 130,012,097| 72,357,133) 60,204,291) 31,819,982) 22,444,139) 6,947,918) 323,785,560 
Tramways .. 4% 12,243,804 Sik a ve 1,056,401 ne 13,300,205 
Telegraphs and telephones 1,762,095 a 996,587 991,772 332,293 142,410) 4,225,157 
Water supply te 22,516,768 Qe 5,049,128 12,433,856] 7,132,425 on 
Sewerage Sted 12,822,525] >25,228,612) f ~? 2,165,918] 1,842,841 111,828,187 
Water conservation 12,982,463 2,146,635) 7,507,016 b 
Lary bwog rivers and 
ighthouses -» | 21,882,296 1,281,164) 3,287,033) 7,412,833) 5,399,855 
Roads and bridges 11,728,880 10,666/339| 37123210, 31233'872| 16607472 } 6,590,503 75,261,457 
efence iv “ie ; 6 149,323 are 
Public buildings — : 363,035 291,615 128,224) 2,389,783 
ng State schools) . 11,070,325 931,840) 3,786,1 1,153,42 1 
State schools .. | ae <8 aradcony) O18) eeegog| Ute" 4gse 00] 26,576,879 
ae = 20, 
Development ea | . 0,000) 2,763,071 2,714 494,817 235,000 4,281,098 
and mineral resources 520,421 ae ee 2,369,762 2,890,183 
Agricultural Bank - re 2,513,794) 2,095,001| 3,734,445 ae 8,343,240 
Advances to settlers 1,075,389 1,956,806 9,796,994) 17,737,801 529,006) 
Land purchased for 2,339,147) 81,470,842 
ea atkins so 7,391,767 tier 1,703,012 324,662) 2,668,472 
8 lies... | wn »129,414) 4,839,411) 3,461,074 89,309) 1,526,395 
Rabblt-proot fencing ‘ 386,581 14 223:057) "363,298 "953,451|  328,703| .. 11se 600 
D “ y ate ,022 303 a a 317, 
thee gabiincataalaae , J 038 1,126,841) 3,650,518 20,317,976 
purposes .. +e | @9,539,688| 6,405,070 cl17,846,605| e9,637,836| 6,394,835 f 1,727,487 61,551,521 
| pei Seite ew eg Jee iC ee 
Total 258,655,289) 176,447,644 108,626,456, 95,624,765 73,980,798) 25,864,929) 739,199,881 


supply. 
Deficits, £3,875,682. 


(a) Includes industrial undertakings, grain elevators, returned soldiers’ 
(c) Includes £3,662,410 expen manele Pps 
£4,437,838 Treasury Bills retired, and 


(0) Included in Water 
penditure on industrial undertakings, £1,646,643 on Central 

Funded Deficits and Deficits on Loans, £3,056,470. Tueiutice feteeees 
(e) Includes Revenue Deficits, £1,041,833. 
Revenue Deficits, £496,272 and Deficits on Loans, £345,905. 


(d) Includes Revenue 
(f) Includes Treasury Bills retired and 
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The figures in the table show the amounts actually spent, and differ from those 
given later in the statements relating to the public debt, which represent the amount of 
loans still unpaid. The statement above includes all expenditure, whether the loans 
have been repaid or are still in existence. In the public debt statement, however, loans 
repaid are not included, and in the case of loans still outstanding, each is shown according 
to the amount repayable at maturity, and not according to the amount originally 
available for expenditure. 


Division Ii.—State Public Debts. 


1. General.—The first government loan raised in Australia was obtained by New 
South Wales in 1842. This and nine other loans prior to 1855 were all procured 
locally. In the last-mentioned year, Australia approached the London market, the 
occasion being the placing of the first instalment of the New South Wales 5 per cent. 
loan for £683,300. Victoria first appeared as a borrower in 1854, and made its first 
appearance on the London market in 1859. In the other States the first public loans 
were raised in the following years :—Queensland 1861, South Australia 1856, Western 
Australia 1845, and Tasmania 1867. 


2. State Debts, 1925 to 1929.—The table hereunder shows the State public debts 
and the amounts owing per head of population at the 30th June in each year from 1925 
to 1929 inclusive. The totals include sums advanced by the Commonwealth to the States 
for settling returned soldiers on the land, and for this reason they differ in some cases 
from those given in previous issues. On the transfer of the Queensland State Savings 
Bank business to the Commonwealth Bank in 1920, Queensland Government securities 
were handed to the latter for the Savings Bank current account credit balance and for 
amounts owing on account of Advances to Settlers and Workers’ Dwellings. This 
transaction added a total of £5,936,916 to the Public Debt without involving any additional 
borrowing. Repayments reduced this amount at 30th June, 1929, to £3,524,110. 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS, 30th JUNE, 1925 TO 1929. 


Date. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| All States. 


TorTaL. 


£ £ £ £ £& £ & 

80th June, 1925 | 215,331,110] 128,445,565] 96,389,067| 72,510,738) 64,493,261) 23,894,416) 601,064,157 
* 1926 | 223,488,708] 138,738,141] 102,309,501} 79,250,916) 70,799,200) 24,475,463! 639,061,929 

» 1927 | 240,725,935] 146,353,163] 105,711,107| 88,112,110) 71,455,083) 24,512,321] 676,869,719 
re 1928 | 258,474,898] 157,283,470| 112,138,970} 92,223.165| 77,071,749) 24,826,560) 722.013,812 
75 1929 | 269,975,883] 155,989,652 | 113,355,041| 94,256,162} 70,132,660] 22,697,092| 726,406,490 


Per Heap oF PoPpuLation. : 


Saree a, SS: 5d. Se Suns. CSL. Tad. Fo 8. d. ie é a 
80th June, 1925 9416 0 7617 6 112 14 2 | 133 10 2) 175 4 10 2°15: 2) 10 
+ 1926 96° 9 3 8117 6 | 116 610 | 141 18 1] 188 14 4] 11617 11; 105 18 4 
es 1927 | 101 10 11 8415 5 |118 3 9]154 6 9] 185 11 6] 117 14 11) 109 19 2 
om 1928 | 10613 6 89 18 1 122 19 11] 159 12 6] 192 16 5& ibis 10 4) 410 Ze 
5 1929 | 109 12 9 88 5 0] 122 5 5] 16213 6/170 6 8 10616 ij 114 4 0 


The greatest increase in indebtedness was experienced in New South Wales, which 
added £54,644,773 during the period under review. The public debt of the whole of the 
States increased during the same period by £125,342,333, or at the rate of over 
£31,000,000 per annum. 

Under the provisions of the “ Financial Agreement Act 1928” the Commonwealth 
will on Ist July, 1929, take over :— map 

(a) the balance then unpaid of the gross public debt of each State existing on 
30th June, 1927; and 
(b) all other debts of each State existing on Ist July, 1929, for moneys borrowed 
by that State which by this agreement are deemed to be moneys borrowed 
by the Commonwealth for and on behalf of that State— 
and will in respect of the debts so taken over assume as between the Commonwealth 
and the States the liabilities of the States to bondholders. ‘ . 

Particulars of the debts to be taken over were published in Official Year Book, 

No. 22. (See p. 1025). 
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3. Place of Flotation of Loans.—(i) For each State. As pointed out previously, the 
yearly loans, usually for comparatively small amounts, were raised locally, but, with the 
increasing demand for loan funds and the more favourable terms offering in the London 
market, the practice of raising loans in London came into vogue, and for many years 
local flotations, except for short terms or small amounts, were comparatively infrequent. 
In more recent years, however, the accumulating stocks of money in Australia seeking 
investment have led to the placing of various redemption and other loans locally, with 
very satisfactory results. Moreover, certain loans have been placed in New York on 
account of all States. ‘The following table gives particulars of loans outstanding on 
the 30th June, 1929, which had been floated abroad and in Australia respectively :— 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS.—PLACE OF FLOTATION OF LOANS, 30th JUNE, 1929. 


| Floated Abroad. | 
State. —- ---— Floated in | Grand Total. 
London. New York. Total. j | 
La £ | oo & Py 
New South Wale 158,251,864 | 14,037,173 | 172,289,037 97,686,846 | 269,975,883 
Victoria .. | 59,834,565 4,658,060 64,493,025 91,496,627 | 155,989,652 
Queensland : 64,865,592 7,956,766 72,822,358 40,532,683 | 113,355,041 
South Australia. . 41,514,017 1,789,767 43,303,784 50,952,378 94,256,162 
Western Australia | 43,609,018 | 2,100,052 | 45,709,070 | 24,423,590 70,132,660 
Tasmania 13,643,029 236,309 13,879,338 8,817,754 22,697,092 
| 
| 
Total .. | 381,718,085 | 30,778,527 | 412,496,612 | 313,909,878 | 726,406,490 


(ii) Total, All States. The next table shows particulars of the aggregate State 
indebtedness at the end of the years 1924-25 to 1928-29. 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS.—PLACE OF FLOTATION OF LOANS, 30th JUNE, 
1925 TO 1929. 


Floated Abroad. Floated in Australia. 
Year . ike Total 
3 B t 
Amount. on Total Amount, eetotal bg yen 
Debt. Debt. 
£ % en % £ 
30th June, 1925 = 335,472,149 55°81 265,592,008 44°19 601,064,157 
= 1926 Ba 357,832,118 55°99 281,229,811 44°01 639,061,929 
x 1927 ae 373,360,219 55°16 303,509,500 44°84 676,869,719 
as 1928 os 416,660,672 57°71 305,358,140 42°29 722,018,812 
rf 1929 es 412,496,612 56°79 | 313,909,878 43°21 726,406,490 


4. Rates of Interest—As mentioned previously, the highest rate of interest paid for 
the earliest State loans was fivepence farthing per £100 per diem, or, approximately, 8 
per cent. per annum. At present the rates vary from 7} per cent. to 3 per cent., no 
fewer than twenty-two separate rates being involved. It is probable, however, that 
the debt at the higher rates will largely increase in the future, since conversion can 
searcely be effected at present at a lower rate of interest than 5 per cent. The average 
rate payable on the aggregate indebtedness is more than 4% per cent. For the separate 
States the average varies considerably, being lowest in the case of Tasmania and 


o 
‘ 
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Queensland and highest in that of South Australia, the difference between these two 
average rates being about 4 per cent. The table hereunder gives particulars of the 
rates of interest payable at the 30th June, 1929 :— 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS.—RATES OF INTEREST PAYABLE, 30th JUNE, 1929. 


Rates of are) : - 
Gat orca N.S.W,. Victoria. Q’iand. S. Aust. W. Aust, | Tasmania. Total. 
oe £ ig g £ £ £ SS 
7 .. | 2,311,068 565,814 ’ 769,292 513,564 | 1,380,000 268,649 | 5,808,317 
AD we eee ai »465, es OO a 5 
£6/15/2 .. | 1,250,000 613,248 10,742 :, 477,802 = east ron 
S6/18)= 5 cs oe 67,026 4 500,000 19,280 586,306 
re .. | 6,500,000 ~ 3,080,820 | 3,000,000 250,000 | 2,360,093 | 15,190,913 
ie +. | 4,535,099 | 5,480,743 1,580,780 1,730,158 | 1,939,883 900,000 16,166,663 
: ae - ‘ = = Bs 86,00! 
ane : : 1 8,774,460 5,138,419 | 6,412,045 | 14,622,136 | 5,977,335 484,043 51,408,444 
+. | 18,075, a ra * 1,051,993 = 19,127.9 
54 12 | 342008/468 | 20,140,412 | 15,018,105 | 5,807,941 | 4,782,757 | 1,496,834 | 982 1eA Bt 
£5/6/11 .. | 1,874,412 | 3,553,124 501,241 522,283 | 1,045,559 600,000 | 8,096,619 
£5/5/3 85,405 | 1,581,147 309,730 67,000 87,958 341,635 | 21472;875 
6 . | 51,327,106 26,781,952 9,241,810 | 21,709,210 | 3,327,191 | 3,101,498 | 115,488,767 
= < ; rs ¥ “f 3 670,000 
a : .. | 61,655,854 60,000,550 30,914,032 27,033,865 23,490,879 | 3,559,019 206,658,699 
: i 235, . ‘ i Be 735,980 
it ; | 15,580,422 | 1,005,484 | 7,834,403 321,660 | 5,764,980 334,839 30,841,788 
4 i. = a £ ¥ 40,750 140,750 
4. ; | 20,737,989 | 4,192,251 | 12,538,808 | 6,548,780 | 8,507,801 | 4,157,717 | 66,683,346 
33 .. | 1,911,650 220,000 | 2,019,900 | 1,932,752 888,608 is 6,972,910 
3t ** | 737833'856 | 10,302,018 | 14.715,156 | 4,933,727 | 7,827,410 | 4,482,735 | 56,094,897 
3. ‘| 16,601,414 | 9,508,515 | 5,489,383 | 5,001,770 | 2,832,504 450,000 | 39,883,500 
Overdue .. 123675 a a 11,816 e 24,491 
Total .. |269,975,883 |155,989,652 |113,355,041 | 94,256,162 | 70,132,660 | 22,697,092 | 726,406,490 
Interest pay- J 
able—(a) . 
London .. | 7,614,862 | 2,785,711 } 3,008,391 | 1,963,759 | 1,958,646 601,771 | 17,933,140 
New York 682,245 228,729 462,087 89,488 105,003 11,815 | 1,579,367 


Australia. . 5,217,919 | 4,708,876 | 1,981,417 | 2,703,849 | 1,325,545 477,695 | 16,415,301 


Total .. | 18,515,026 | 7,723,316 | 6,451,895 | 4,757,096 | 3,389,194 | 1,091,281 35,927,808 


Amount per 
head of 
population £5/8/2 £4/7/5 £5/17/7 £8/16/5 £8/4/8 £5/7/4 £6/12/11 
Average rate £5/0/1 £4/19/- £4/16/2 £5/0/11 £4/16/7 £4/16/2 £4/18/11. 


(a) Includes contributions payable by Commonwealth and British Governments towards interest 
on Migration Loans. 

The average rate of interest payable has risen from £4 17s. ld. per cent. in 
1924-25 to £4 18s. 11d. in 1928-29. 


5. Dates of Maturity.—Securities like the British Consols are interminable, but 
Australian debts have in most cases a fixed date for repayment, there being a few exceptions 
which are included in the following table under the headings “ interminable,” “ ter- 
minable at Government option,” and “date not fixed.’ Those “terminable at 
Government option ” include amounts which are payable by the respective Governments 
after giving a specified notice, and those “date not fixed ”’ consist of certain amounts 
owing to the Commonwealth Government. In most cases at date of maturity renewal 
is effected in respect of the greater portion of the loan, as provision for redemption has 
been made in exceptional cases only. In order to avoid application to the market at an 
unfavourable time, several States adopted the practice of specifying a period prior 
to the date of maturity within-which the Government, on giving twelve, or in some cases 
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six months’ notice, hag the option of redeeming the loan. The Government can, theretore, 
take advantage of opportunities that may offer during the period for favourable renewals. 
Particulars concerning the due dates of the State loans outstanding on the 30th June, 
1929, are given in the following table. 

Those loans in the case of which the Government has the option of redemption 
during a specified period have been in each instance classified according to the latest 
date of maturity. 


While the latest dates of maturity of the various loans extend over the period 1929 
to 1975, the average for the States as a whole is almost 164 years. 


STATE PUBLIC DEBTS.—DUE DATE OF AMOUNT OUTSTANDING 
ON 30th JUNE, 1929. 


Year of Maturity.| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania. Total. 
| : 
| 
eg Sg. eS eae ee de £ £ 
Overdue i 12,675 = A | 11,816 iz z2 } 24,491 
1929 .. "| 450/140 | 9,967,600 | 12,741,415 | 2,961,727 | 473,125 | 419,785 | 27,013,742 
1930 .. "* | 15,452°469 | 15,257,153 | 6,419,568 | 7,324,850 | 2,326,771 | 1,932,443 | 48,713,254 
1931... ** | “4’594089 | 4,737,529 | '713,220.| 2'050,974 | 3,968,704 | “379,430 | 16,443,946 
1932 .. ** | 187747:705 | 5,355,736 29,000 | 2'400,250 | 1,224'857 | 183.224 | 24,940,862 
1933... ** | 4910817343 | 12’882;620.| 1,198,000 | 5,722,351 | 1,847,837 | 916,993 | 41,649,144 
1934... ** | 3473477893 | 13,735,225 | 3,004,340 | 6,850,237 | 2,167,347 | 138,519 | 40,243,401 
1935 |. "| 267298°865 |  3:358,315 | 397,270 | 7,361,963 | 6,373,603 | 840,875 | 44,630,891 
1936 .. *: | “y’390'807 | 4;834,869 | 4,103,070 | 5,116,651 | 1,935,832 | 11,330 | 17,392,649 
1987 2. i. 569,970 40,000 + 1370401 |... s|~Sts:s«287 | 1,982,658 
1938 .. be 117,055 | 483,000 | 2,773,697 | 17230,831 | 1,939,350 61,567 | 6,605,500 
1939 .. "" | 5,004,210 | 1,837,057 | 1,434,000 | 4,078,394 | 110,806 | 492,551 | 12,957,018 
1940 .. ** | 46'491,000 | 4,248;900 | 2,000,000 | 6,004,861 | 3,803,253 | 7,810,022 | 40,358,036 
1941... "* | “7’gg2°768:| 1,996,050 | 3,880,293 | 1,846,703 | 292,680 | 36,647 | 15,035,141 
1942. "| | 137687,889 | 14,522,240 '800 | 8,051,107 61,697 | 1,303,927 | 37,641,660 
1943... "* | "7'536,319 | 1,097,400 | 1,178,200 | 2,278,988 | 1,346,700 | 27,245 | 7,464,852 
1944... x 252,900 400 & ys e ip "253,300 
1945... ** | 41,0067000 | 1,856,943 | 7,435,749 798,812 | 5,664,890 | 200,000 | 26,962,394 
1946... pi ie 15,400 Bh 53 250,000 265,400 
1947. a 3,200; .. | 6,558,558 aay gre eke 8,260,358 
1948. 6,500 Se POT Te eee te | 2973000 
1949 .. < 27900 | 11,699,271 | cee eee Sas, | 42,000 | 11,7447171 
1950 .. .. | 12,079,800 ce 6,946,600, :. | .. | 2,800,000 | 21,825,900 
1951 .. ie cates bo are AOEBIBDD ee ce er te Pie *999,600 
1952 .. | 3,100 2 125,400... Weis saat 128,500 
1953. 5; 6.500 | 239,500 | 2,137,609 ei -. | 84,000 | 2,4173609 
es ~. | 21,716, ,912,360 761,430 | 762,560 | 4,877,4 : ? 
1956. «| | 87922922 | 838,784 | 1,123,395 B32 Soe te *b/885°051 
1957 .. ** | 99°985,468 | 1,907,367 | 1,551,238 | 1,027,207 | 568,396 | 236,309 | 28,275,985 
1958 .. "2 1530597283 5. cd ve SSE PEAY Dobos “5,059,283 
1960 .. rs bs 8,970,700 | 20,228,800 | 2,989,617 | 888,608 x 33,077,725 
1962 .. .. | 10,500,000 % an | aS | 4,964,083 | aa 15,464,083 
1964 .. ay = aes - my 1,566,000 =a 1,566,000 
1905. i | 14,448,000 wee R 2°673,062 Ee 17:121,062 
1975... *: | 7,614,460 | 16,931,216 | 8,788,795 31 3, Cy aoe 
1975 oa I, 788,79 15,231,905 13,922,798 | 1,748,779 | 64,237,953 
Terminable at Go- ee tees: 2 Breit eer Lk 
vernmentoption | 7,361,770 Ra aA 
Halt-yearly Dri ‘ 5,001,770 + = 12,363,540 
ngs .. = i Ne 11,824,011 bre saat 699,645 | 12,524,556 
, ‘ 
Date not fixed .. | 9,805,984 | 16,952,193 | 2,700,583 | 3,683,805 | 5,431,202 | 2,129,564 | 40,703,331 
Total .. |269,975,883 |155,989,652 |113,355,041 [94,256,162 |70,132,660 |22,697,092 |726 406,490 
Average period to Es cmedens SS 
maturity, years | 15,97 14,21 18.80 15.20 21.86 13,94 16,44 


ae 3 4 | 


6. Sinking Funds.—The practice of providing sinki nsisten 
g sinking funds has been 
adopted in the case of Western Australia only. This State has established, meena 


with each of its loans, sinking funds varying from 1 per cent. 

of the nominal amount of the loan. The funds are at io pa on os siete me 
whom they are invested in securities, and applied from time to time to the saan ion 
of loans falling due. In the other States the sinking fund provision made is es 
consisting in certain instances of the revenues from specified sources, in others of the 
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Consolidated Revenue Fund surplus, and in others again of fixed annual amounts. 
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The 


following table gives the sinking funds and net indebtedness of each State at the 30th 


June, 1929 :— 


STATE SINKING FUNDS AND NET INDEBTEDNESS, 30th JUNE, 1929. 


| G | : lA’ 5; Net | 

State Trdcbbediicaa: | Sinking Fund. | ikebicdncen: | pleat ey ene 

gi Seioas i aay t 2 35 is rote | e = 
£ £ | £ po 20g tga: 
New South Wales. 269,975,883 | 428,232 | 269,547,651 | 109 9 3 
Victoria aie 2 155,989,652 391,078 | 155,598,574 | 88 0 7 
~Queensland.. xe 113,355,041 | 859,585 | 112,495,456 | 121 610 
South Australia =, 94,256,162 | 32,441 94,223,721 | 162 12 4 
Western Australia . 70,132,660 1,006,328 | 69,126,332 | 167.17 10 
‘Tasmania .. an 22,697,092 | 16,011 | 22,681,081 106 14 7 

sats a: | Ss | = = 
Total 726,406,490 | 2,733,675 723,672,815 113. 15,5 


C. COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBTS. 


The table hereunder shows the public debt of the Commonwealth and of the States 
at the 30th June in each of the years 1925 to 1929. In this table all moneys borrowed 
by the Commonwealth on behalf of the States have been included with State debts only, 
and similarly, the debts taken over by the Commonwealth from South Australia on 
account of.the Northern Territory and of the Port Augusta-Oodnadatta Railway have 
now been included with the Commonwealth Debt. 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE PUBLIC DEBTS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


At 30th June— 
Redeem- zi We : 5 
Particulars. able. 
1925, 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929, 
£ aS | £ 8 £ 
<Commonwealth— | 
War Debt Overseas | 98,097,605 | 96,865,883 | 95,572,848 | 96,822,659 | 93,810,641 
Australia | 213,096,591 | 207,680,474 | 201,332,522 | 196,597,448 | 194,007,104 
Total | 311,194,196 | 304,546,357 | 296,905,370 | 293,420,107 | 287,817,746 
Works and Other | 
Purposes or | Overseas | 30,231,957 | 49,606,050 | 46,980,102 | 56,684,465 | 65,975,650 
‘Australia | 20,646,614 | 20,786,307 | 22,726,033 | 22,679,517 | 23,828,177 
Total | 60,878,571 | 70,392,357 | 69,706,135 | 79,363,982 | 89,803,827 
verseas | 128,329,562 | 146,471,988 | 142,552,950 | 153,507,124 | 159,786,201 
anala 233,743,205 | 228,466,781 | 224,058,555 219,276,965 | 217,835,281 
hae 84,089 21,572 
Total | 362,072,767 | 874,038,714 | 366,611,505 | 372,784, 377,621, 
; x "335,472,149 | 357,752,782 | 873,360,219 | 416,660,672 | 412,496,612 
= dopa Te Overseas | 265°592,008 | 281,309,147 | 303,509,500 | 305,868,140 | 313,909,878 
Total | 601,064,167 | 689,061,929 | 676,869,719 | 722,018,812 | 726,406,490 
Overseas | 463,801,711 | 504,224,715 | 616,913,169 570,167,796 | 572,282,903 
ie pee Public | |, istralia | 499,885,218 | 509,775,928 | 527,568,055 524,635,105 | 531,745,159 
-Commonwealth and a aor Th ifs | 
State Ocal 968,136,924 |1,014,000,643 |1,048,481,224 |1,004,802,001 1,104,028,062 
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D. THE AUSTRALIAN LOAN COUNCIL. 


The Australian Loan Council, consisting of the Treasurers of the Commonwealth 
and of the States, was created as the result of representations made by the Commonwealth 
Government, and has for its object the prevention of undue competition and clashing in 
the raising of loans. 

Until July, 1925, the Council consisted of the Treasurers of the Commonwealth and 
of each of the States; in August of that year the Treasurer of New South Wales 
withdrew from the Council, but rejoined at the end of 1927. 

At its first meeting, held on Ist February, 1924, the Loan Council recognized the 
necessity for co-operation in the raising of loans. The terms to be offered by the several 
governments for loans in Australia up to 30th June, 1924, were agreed to, and arrangements 
were made to prevent unnecessary clashing during the period required by the Common- 
wealth for the flotation of its War Gratuity Redemption and Conversion Loan. 

Up to June, 1925, the Commonwealth and States issued their own loans in London 
and elsewhere outside Australia, but the amounts were limited to sums agreed upon at 
the Loan Council by the several Treasurers. About the middle of 1925, however, the 
Loan Council decided that there should be no competition for loans in the American 
market, and that borrowing in America, and borrowing simultaneously in America and 
London, on behalf of the Commonwealth and of the States, should be conducted solely by 
the Commonwealth. ‘The successful flotation in July, 1925, of a loan of £20,000,000 in 
London and New York was regarded as proof of the soundness of the Council’s new 
policy. 

During the year 1928-29 the loan raisings amounted to £76,797,721, details of which 
flotations are given on page 260 ante. 


E. PRIVATE FINANCE. 


§ 1. Coinage. 


Australian Mints.—(i) General. Soon after the discovery of gold in Australia 
steps were taken for the establishment of a branch of the Royal Mint in Sydney. The 
formal opening took place on the 14th May, 1855.. The Melbourne branch was opened 
on the 12th June, 1872, and the Perth branch on the 20th June, 1899. The States 
of New South Wales, Victoria, and Western Australia provide an annual endowment 
in return for which the mint receipts are paid into the respective State Treasuries, and 
it might be said until recently that, apart from expenditure on buildings, new machinery, 
ete., the accounts paid into the Treasuries fairly balanced the mint subsidies. Early 
in 1923, however, it was announced that owing to losses incurred in the operations of 
recent years, the New South Wales Government had decided to close the Sydney branch 
at the end of 1923. This decision was, however, not carried out at that time, but the 
mint was closed at the end of 1926. 


(ii) Gold Receipts and Issues. (a) Receipts. The receipts of gold during 1929 and 
the aggregate at each mint to the end of 1929 were as follows :— 


AUSTRALIAN MINTS.—RECEIPTS OF GOLD, 1929, AND TOTAL. 


Total to end of 1929. 
D it 
Mint. Game. Quantity. 
1929. 
Value. 
Grogs. Fine. 
Ozs. Gross. Ozs. Ozs. £ 
Sydney .. oo (a2) 42,082,928 |(a) 36,907,045 |(a) 156 
oe WSL, 907, »771,141 
Menuet oe 161,861 41,419,924 38,202,097 es 162,272,088 
ert oe oe 461,451 32,707,751 26,777,938 113,745,378 
Total oo 623,312 116,210,603 101,887,080 432,788,607 


(a) To end of 1926. 
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In cases of deposits containing over a certain minimum of silver, the excess is paid 
for at the rate fixed from time to time by the Deputy-Master of the branch mint 
concemed. 


(b) Issues. The Australian mints, besides issuing gold coin in the shape of 
sovereigns and half-sovereigns, also issue gold bullion, partly for the use of local manu- 
facturers (jewellers and dentists), and partly for export, India taking a considerable 
quantity of gold cast into 10-oz. bars. During recent years the export was subject 
to regulation by the Commonwealth Government, but the embargo was lifted in 1925. 
The issues during 1929, and aggregate to end of that year, are shown in the table below :— 


AUSTRALIAN MINTS.—ISSUES OF GOLD. 


| Coin 
oF “ one ee = } 
Mint. | Bulli | rota: 
Sovereigns. | 5 sey a Total. re ay 
ek qlee aces i) ee saa aie PS USES te hoe 
1929— | RR £ Nee Sacre OH £ 
Melbourne .. | 436,719 am 436,719 | 131,261 | 567,980 
Perth ee 1,606,625 | oe 1,606,625 2,904 : 1,609,529 
Total, 1929 | 2,043,344 32 2,043,344. 134,165 | 2,177,509 
| 
he Sea eee a 7% ie reset; | =H = 
Aggregate— | | | 
Sydney .. | 144,435,550 4,781,000 149,216,550 7,574,408 | 156,790,958 
Melbourne .. | 147,147,805 946,780 | 148,094,585 14,177,976 | 162,272,561 
Perth .. | 103,295,277 367,338 | 103,662,615 10,062,729 | 113,725,344 
Total to end i ki igasale Pe LoGeres 
of 1929... 394,878,632 6,095,118 | 400,973,750 31,815,113 | 432,788,863 
} 


(c) Withdrawals of Worn Coin. The mints receive light and worn coin for recoinage, 
The total withdrawals of worn gold coin were as follows :—Sydney (to 1926), £1,1 10,867 
Melbourne, £882,205 (since and including 1890) ; and Perth, £1,401. 


(iii) Silver and Bronze Coinage. (a) Prices of Silver. The value of silver has greatly 
decreased since its demonetization and restricted coinage in almost the whole of Europe. 
A noticeable increase, however, took place for some years after 1915, the price of silver 
following the general trend of world prices. Its average price in the London market 
in recent years is shown in the table in Chapter XXI. Mineral Industry. 


(b) Profits on Coinage of Silver. As sixty-six shillings are coined out of one pound 
troy of standard silver, the silver required to produce £3 6s. of coin cost, at the 
average 1929 London market price of 2s. 4d. per ounce, approximately £1 4s. 6d. The 
difference nearly represents, therefore, the gross profit or seigniorage made on the coinage 
of every £3 6s. Negotiations for the coinage of silver and bronze coin in Australia 
took place for a number of years between the Imperial authorities and the Governments 
of New South Wales and Victoria, but no decision was arrived at. As section 51 of the 
Commonwealth Constitution makes legislation concerning ‘currency, coinage, and legal 
tender” a Federal matter, the question remained in abeyance until 1907, when the 
matter was discussed at the Colonial Conference, London, with the result that in the 
latter part of 1908 the Commonwealth Treasurer announced his intention of initiating the 
coinage. Since 1916 silver and bronze coins have been minted in Australia on behalf 


the Commonwealth Treasury. 
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(c) Silver and Bronze Issues. The total issues of silver and bronze coinage on account 
of the Commonwealth since 1910 as obtained from returns furnished by the Treasury, 
are set out in the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN MINTS.—SILVER AND BRONZE ISSUES, 1910 TO 1929. 


Silver. Bronze. 
Year. ee 
2/-. 1/-. 6d. 3d. Total. 1d. 4d. Total. 
1 
£ £ £ £ s £ F = 

1910-1924 .. | 2,368,800 | 1,471,000 | 538,400 | 546,400 4,924,600 | 257,593 | 81,290 338,883 
1924-25 on 101,800 33,600 36,400 35,950 207,750 4,820 4,360 9,180 
1925-26 ae 379,000 96,300 96,000 59,575 630,875 12,830 5,760 18,590 
1926-27 = 381,000 99,400 87,900 74,575 642,875 11,810 8,865 20,675 
1927-28 oe 123,400 50,600 64,400 66,800 305,200 18,460 3,620 22,080 
1928-29 5c 71,000 12,400 20,000 24,60 128,000 13,030 5,510 18,540 

Total .. | 3,425,000 | 1,763,300 | 843,100 | 807,900 6,839,300 | 318,543 | 109,405 | 427,948 


(d) Withdrawals of Worn Silver Coin. The value of worn silver coins received during 
1929 was as follows :—Melbourne, £154,931; Perth, £7,200. The total withdrawals of 
worn silver’coin were :—Melbourne, £1,711,661; Perth, £128,238; Sydney (to 1926), 
£1,248,672. 

(iv) Standard Weight and Fineness of Coinage. The coinage of Australia, so far as 
the coins minted are concerned, is the same as that of the United Kingdom, and the 
game provisions as to legal tender apply, viz., gold coins are legal tender to any amount, 
silver for an amount not exceeding forty shillings, and bronze up to one shilling. The 
standard weights of the sovereign and half-sovereign are respectively 123.27447 grains 
and 61.63723 grains, but these coins will pass current if they do not fall below 122.5 
grains and 61.125 grains respectively. Particulars of the standard weights and 


fineness of Australian coinage were published in previous issues. Wea. ee ce 


§ 2. Cheque-Paying Banks. 


1. Banking Legislation—(i) Commonwealth Legislation. Under Section 51 of the 
Commonwealth Constitution Act the Commonwealth Parliament has power to legislate 
with respect to “ Banking, other than State banking, also State banking extending beyond 
the limits of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper 
money.” Legislation under this authority comprises the following Acts: No. 27 of 1909, 
dealing with Bills of Exchange, Cheques, and Promissory Notes ; No. 11 of 1910, dealing 
with Australian Notes; and No. 14 of 1910, a Bank Notes Tax Act. The Notes Act and 
the Bank Notes Tax Act were supplemented in the following year by the passing of 
Act No. 18 of 1911, “ An Act to provide for a Commonwealth Bank,” which passed both 
Houses and was assented to on 22nd December, 1911. Some account of the foundation 
of the Bank appeared in No. 6 to No. 10 issues of the Official Year Book. 


As the initial expenses of the Bank were heavy, the early operations resulted in a 
small loss, but with the increasing prosperity of the institution the early deficit was 
gradually reduced, until on 30th June, 1915, it was entirely extinguished. The 
following table shows the aggregate net profits from the initiation of the Bank to the end 
of each of the last five financial years :— 
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COMMONWEALTH BANK.—AGGREGATE PROFITS, 1925 TO 1929. 


Aggregate Net Profit to Date. 


Date. = 
General Bank. | Savings Bank. patna ao Total. 
1 
aa £ 3 £ 

30th June, 1925 re 4,098,392 890,838 rs 4,989,230 
5 1926 ae 4,309,787 1,140,740 6,024 5,456 551 

5 1927 fe 4,585,181 1,446,333 26,000 6,057,514 

35 1928 ie 4,909,327 1,795,822 61,266 6,766,415 

a hs 1929 sae 5,367,950 2,037,057 109,928 7,614,935 


In accordance with the provisions of section 30 of the Bank Act and section 9 (2) 
of the National Debt Sinking Fund Act, half of the net profits of the Bank have been 
placed to the credit of the Bank’s Reserve Fund and half to the credit of the National 
Debt Sinking Fund. Up to 30th June, 1929, the latter fund has benefited to the extent 
of £1,500,510. 

The Commonwealth Bank Act, 1924 was assented to on 20th August, 1924, and 
was brought into operation on 10th October, 1924. This Act was passed to broaden 
the scope of the Commonwealth Bank and to enable it to perform the functions for which 
it had been established. Five main amendments to the Bank Act 1911-20 are included, 
in accordance with which the following changes have been made :—{1.) A Board of 
Directors has been appointed to control not only the general business, but also that of 
the note issue. The Board consists of the Governor of the Bank, the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and six others who are or have been actively engaged in agriculture, commerce, 
finance or industry. In addition to the above Board there is a Board of Advice in 
London. (2.) The bank has been strengthened by the capitalization of £4,000,000 of 
the accumulated profits, and the Treasurer is authorized to raise by loans sums aggregating 
£6,000,000 and to lend the proceeds to the Commonwealth Bank as additional capital. 
The Ministry does not propose to interfere with the authority already included in the 
Commonwealth Bank Act to issue debentures up to £10,000,000. (3.) The Board is to fix 
and publish its discount rate. (4.) The associated banks settle their exchanges through 
the Commonwealth Bank. (5.) The associated banks supply to the Treasurer each quarter 
a statement of average weekly liabilities and assets in accordance with the schedule 
prescribed. 

A further amending act—The Commonwealth Bank Act, 1927—provided for the 
separation of the Savings Bank Department from the General Bank and its establishment 
as a separate institution and the transfer to the “Commonwealth Savings Bank of 
Australia” of all assets and liabilities of the Savings Bank Department. The date on 
which this amending act became operative was fixed by proclamation as 9th June, 1928. 

The amount of capital and reserves at the date of separation was allocated as follows : 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia, Capital, £4,000,000 : Reserve Fund, £303,857. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, Reserve Fund, £1,075,298. 

Since the Ist July, 1927, the Bank has published a weekly statement of the 
accounts of the note issue and general banking departments of the Bank. 


(ii) Stale Legislation. The Acts under which the various banks are incorporated differ 
somewhat. While most of the older banks were incorporated by special Act or Charter, 
e.g., the Bank of New South Wales, by Act of Council 1817 ; the Bank of Australasia, by 
Royal Charter ; the Bank of Adelaide, by Act of the South Australian Parliament ; and 
the Bank of New Zealand, by Act of the General Assembly of New Zealand, the newer 


banks are generally registered under a ‘‘ Companies Act,” or some equivalent Act. This 


is also the case with those banks which, after the crisis of 1893, were reconstructed. 


(ili) Australian Note Issue. In December, 1920, the Australian Note Issue was 
handed over to the control of the Commonwealth Bank, the notes, however, still remaining 
Treasiry Notes. The Note Issue Department of the Bank is administered by the 
above-mentioned Board of Directors. The notes in circulation on 24th June, 1929, 
amounted to £42,258,226, of which approximately 42 per cent. was held by the Banks 
and 68 per cent. by the public. Against this there was a reserve of gold coin and bullion 
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amounting to £22,151,497, or 52.4 percent. At 30th June the assets of the Australian 
Note Issue Department included investments totalling £19,982,460, the annual amount 
of interest in respect of which was £976,239. 

Details of the investments of the Australian Notes Account are given in Finance 
Bulletin No. 20. 

Several important amalgamations of banking interests have taken place during 
recent years, particulars of which were given in the last issue of this work. 


2. Banks in Operation and Capital Resources.—The paid-up capital of the 21 
cheque-paying banks, together with their reserve funds, the rate per cent., and the 
amount of their last dividends are shown in the table hereunder. The information 
relates to the balance-sheet last preceding the 30th June, 1929. In regard to the reserve 
funds it must be noted that in the case of some of the banks these are invested in 
Government securities, while in other cases they are used in the ordinary business of the 
banks, and in a few instances they are partly invested and partly used in business :— 


CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—CAPITAL RESOURCES, 30TH JUNE, 1929. 


Amount of Amount 
| Rate per cent. | last Half- | Amount of| carried 
Bank. Paid-up er annum of yearly Reserved forward 
| Capital. ast Dividend Dividend Profits. to next 
| and Bonus. and Bonus. (c) Balance 
Period. 
| £ % £ | £ £ 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia 4,000,000 Afi wo | 818,585 
Joint Stock Banks— 
Bank of Australasia .. 4,500,000 14 b 595,000 4,450,000 139,760 
Union Bank of Australia Ltd. .. 4,000,000 15 300,000 4,850,000 99,404 
English, 7 eas and Australian be 
Bank . aes a 3,000,000 12} b 375,000 3,000,000 311,479 
Bank of New South Wales “F 7 500,000 | 10 a 187,500 5,900,000 168,654 
Parental Rens Coy. of 2 A 
ydney i oye os 4,739,013 10 36,9 
seg Ree: Bank of Commerce iz < ee oot Sper 
Ltd. iss cy we »208,000 8 88,320 
thar ee Bank of Aus- ;: ih matis EAS 
ralia j 1% Fe | 436,262 | ay 
Rural (New South Wales Govern- | re irk: com 
= cop ee Sa we Scicd 18 | aeons | i } is Ps 
ational Bank of Australasia Ltd. 5,000,000 10 250,0 3 ‘ 
ecerwaes Bank of Australia | i Pe Es rele Se 
td. as _ -. | 3,808,600 } 4 Pref., 15 Ord, 149,378 
Ballarat Banking Coy. Ltd. .. 153,000 "8 6120 e600 erty 
Queensland National Bank Ltd. | 1,750,000 10 a 43,750 815,000 8,672 
Queensland Deposit Bank Ltd. 55,087 5 6 2,754 40,000 22.188 
Federal Deposit Bank Ltd. .. | 818,714 12 17.251 78,000 1.290 
Pualiene Popmanent Building and 3 : 
anking Co. ae be: 400,000 10 19,909 y 
Bank of Adelaide 2. | 1,250,000 10 62/300 | 985°000 38'875 
State Bank of South Australia .. | 1,292,692 < ot i “ee 
Total Australian Banks .. | 50,100,568 nm 2,334,433 | 30,862,792 | 1,143,958 
Bank of New Zealand - 6,858,114 19/1 io, erat 6 814,893 8,425,000 617,591 
Comptoir National ’Escompte | Pret. 144% Ord. | _ 
e Paris... “ ++ | 10,000,000 16 61,600,000 | 4,066,823 9,348 
Yokohama Specie Bank Ltd. .. | 10,000,000 10 600,000 | 10,550,000 934,662 
Grand Total an o) | 76,958,682 % 5,249,326 | 48,904,615 2,705,559 
(a) Dividend for quarter. (b) For twelve months. (c) Exclusive of anounts carried os 


forward to next balance period, (d) Stock and debentures issued. 


Be Liabilities and Assets.—(i) Liabilities, each State, Quarter ended 30th June, 1929 
Banks transacting business in any State are obliged under the existing State inte to 
furnish a quarterly statement of their assets and liabilities, which contains the average. 
of the weekly statement prepared by the bank for that purpose, and they have bas 
the year 1908 furnished quarterly statements to the Commonwealth Statistician, As 
all other financial returns in this work generally refer to a period closing on the. 30th 
J une, the banking figures are given throughout for the June quarter of each year. Th 
liabilities are those to the general public, and are exclusive of the bank’s liabilities . 
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their shareholders, which are shown in the preceding table. It has been deemed desirable 
to keep the figures for the Commonwealth Bank separate from those of the Joint Stock 
Banks, and the figures set out in the tables which follow are, therefore, exclusive in every 
case of the Commonwealth Bank. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS—LIABILITIES, JUNE QUARTER, 1929. 


Notes Bills Deposits. 
in in Balances Dak, nie aft 
States Circulation] Circulation} Due to Total 
and Territories. not not Other Not Renin Liabilities. 
c Bearing Bearing Banks. Bearing. a des 3 Total, 
Interest. | Interest. Interest. 2 
£ £ £ £ £ & £ 
New South Wales 64,115 | 1,674,588 |1,214,863 | 50,569,305 | 75,541,458 |126,110,763 |129,064,329 
Victoria = 86,290 756,993 734,426 | 31,321,139 | 67,136,651 | 98,457,790 |100,035,499 
Queensland 2 a 788,393 | 103,581 | 18,967,317 | 23,768,126 37,735,443 | 38,627,417 
South Australia 21,918 141,468 | 388,994 6,040,088 | 15,251,335 | 21,291,423 | 21,843,803 
Western Australia 25,236 205,566 46,985 5,622,999 5,907.400 | 11,530,399 | 11,808,186 
Tasmania a 2,287 83,108 85,007 2,551,088 4,292,775 6,843,863 7,014,265 
Northern Territory we 42 55,745 106,449 87,595 194,044 249,831 
Federal Capital 
Territory sf > 8,761 ae 37,047 73,944 110,991 114,752 
Total te 199,846 | 3,653,919 |2,629,601 |110,215,432 |192,059,284 302,274,716 |308,758,082 


(2) In Queensland, Treasury Notes were used instead of bank notes. 


(ii) Liabilities, all States, June Quarters, 1925 to 1929. In the next table, which 
shows the average liabilities of the Joint Stock Banks for the quarters ended 30th June, 
1925 to 1929 for Australia as a whole, the growth in liabilities is almost entirely due to an 
increase in the deposits bearing interest. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—LIABILITIES, JUNE QUARTER, 1925 TO 1929, 


Notes Bills Deposits. 
in in Balances 
Year. Circulation| Circulation} Due to Total 
not not Other Not Bearing Liabilities. 
Bearing. Bearing Banks. Bearing facen ee Total. 
Interest. | Interest. Interest. 
£ & ie £ £ & £ 
584,705 | 3,239,759 108,562,243 | 142,023,225 250,585,468 | 256,612,807 
19868 ¥ Soret 3 702'080 3,549,630 | 111,420,109 | 153,372,042 | 264,792,151 | 271,335,412 
1927 aya 200,943 | 2,732,069 3,474,171 110,093,951 160,117,702 270,211,653 | 276,618,836 
1928 a 200,326 | 3,500,006 2,851,923 | 111,678,372 | 17 7,857,260 289,535,632, 296,087,887 
1929 ae 199,846 | 3,653,919 2,629,601 110,215,432 | 192,059,284 | 302,274,716 808,758,082 


(iii) Assets, each State, Quarter ended 30th June, 1929. The average assets of the 
banks are shown in the following table :— 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—ASSETS, JUNE QUARTER, 1929. 


Austra- Di t 
1 F scounts, 
Coined Gnd Han ig) covern- ee Balances| Notes | Over- 
apse Gold and | Silver Ril Beare ment and) youse pactrom aad Bes eS fee 
an ‘errl- ; = Municipal Pee other /|of other} anda ssets. 
i pier 2 Common- : Pro- | Banks. | Banks. other 


tories. | and other | Bullion Wealth Securities. 


erty. 
Metals. | or Bars.| pank. roy: Assets. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 3 £ 

46] 9,979,384| 12,005,592 2,944,229 3,018,336, 703,090/113,797,228)154,246,316 

victona ty 195 642 41609 8334120 10,014,417 2,068.174| 872,656, 856,650) 76,723,122|105,036,480 
Q’land 1,860,513 677| 2°484,599| 1,898,836 1,180,389] 715,703! 316,207) 33,093,449] 41,560,073 
Qiland | 37¢92'103| 187,416| 2,077,150] 312,742) '478,944) $84,218| 124,274) 21,636,865) 26,828,710 
S- Aust, | 11087800] 107°152| 1,537,959] 160,177) 485,214) 99.478, 112,503 17,608,730) 21,510,806 


4 99480) 20| 673,565 ae 161,727| 28,470} 20,512) 4,763,570, 6,237,344 
Tasmania 5 Gare 352 6,131 if 500; e ne 26,019 35,874 
te Ey. 1 311 as 15,727 ye 29,993 544) 559| 102,639] 150,773 

. ? 


Total | 25,112,622} 343,062 23,108,635)24,391,764 H1308,170 bs kbesals 2,135,807|267,881,681 355,400,684 
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(iv) Assets, all States, June Quarters, 1925 to 1929. The average assets of the banks 
for the June quarters of each of the years 1925 to 1929 are given below. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—ASSETS, JUNE QUARTER, 1925 TO 1929. 


omer eottie | | 
and Silver Oy One| Balances | Notesand| Discounts 
and Other | ment | Landed < ’ 

Australian Due from} Bills of | Overdrafts Total 
Year.| Metals, | “Notes, | 94 Mun-/and Other! “Other | Other and all Other] Assets. 


} 


Coin icipal Property. 
Bullion (Securities. Banks. Banks. | Assets. 
or Bars. 
= a 2 pe 7 te sage eas 
£ | “3 | £ / £ | £ | a | Sf £ 


1925 | 27,052,408 | 23,211,903a/18,128,027) 6,257,546 | 3,919,978 | 2,126,888 | 197,450,902 |273,147,652 
1926 | 26,670,333 | 22,635,460a'17,232,471| 6,532,006 | 3,879,783 | 2,321,218 | 213,252,020 |292,523,291 
1927 | 26.322.453 | 22,555,655a\15,119,232| 6,699,599 | 3,712,835 | 2,161,994 | 236,136,717 | 312,708,485 
1928 | 25,796,158 | 27,284,852«)23,918,520| 6,975,330 | 5,554,746 | 2,129,041 | 240,677,748 332,336,395 
1929 | 25,455,684 | 23,108,635a 24,391,764! 7,358,170 | 5,119,403 | 2,135,397. | 267,831,631 355,400,634 


oo 


(a) Including Cash with Commonwealth Bank. 


4. Percentage of Coin, Bullion, and Australian Notes on Liabilities at Call— 
(i) General. Although it is not strictly correct to assume that the division of deposits 
into those bearing interest and not bearing interest would in every case coincide with 
a division into fixed deposits and current accounts, the division, in default of a better 
one, is adopted, and in the following table “‘ liabilities at call” are therefore understood 
to include the note circulation of the banks and the deposits not bearing interest. Since 
1912, however, the former item has steadily decreased, and is now almost negligible as 
compared with the latter. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—PERCENTAGE ON LIABILITIES OF COIN, BULLION, 
AND AUSTRALIAN NOTES, 1925 TO 1929. 


| Coin, Bullion, Percentage 
Year. Liabilities at Call. | and Australian on Liabilities at 

Notes. Call. 

£ | £ % 
1925 Oe Oe “es 108,765,118 50,264,311 46.21 
1920s =e eel 111,621,660 | 49,305,793 44.17 
1927 i ae fe 110,294,894 | 48,878,108 44.32 
1928... =o ae 111,878,698 53,081,010 47.45 
1929... he “ff, 110,415,278 48,564,319 43.98 


The figures in the last column show that the banks generally consider it advisable 
to hold from 44 to 47 per cent. of the amount of liabilities at call in coin, bullion, and 
notes. 


(ii) Percentage in each State. The proportion of coin, bullion, and Australian notes 
to liabilities at call varies considerably amongst the States, and sometimes in the same 
State from year to year. A table is appended showing the percentage for each State 
for the quarter ended 30th June in each of the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—PERCENTAGE OF COIN, BULLION, AND AUSTRALIAN 
NOTES ON LIABILITIES AT CALL, 1925 TO 1929. 


Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, N. Ter. | All States, 


% % % ° Cy o ° by) 
1925... | 48°49 | 46°07 | 31°50 | 5670-1 sereo | 48°63 | > 6°43 | ada 
1926 ..) 44.73} 45.53| 30.52 | 49.71| 59.24| 46.69| 6.95 | 44.17 
1927... | 42.19] 46.33| 33.97| 52.99! 60.86| 47.84| 9.87 | 44.30 
1928 |. 42.62| 55.40| 32.16 | 58.84| 64.12| 49.81| 9.13 | 47.45 
19294. | 43-01 | 46.17 | 31.11 | 64.12/ 48.:76| 49.86| 8.79 | 43.98 
{ \ 


(a) Includes Federal Capital Territory. 
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(iii) Queensland Treasury Notes.—In Queensland, Treasury notes took the place of 
fpank notes in 1893. These Treasury notes are disregarded in the quarterly statement 
‘of the banks; according to Treasury returns the amount outstanding on 30th June, 
1929, was £22,475. Under the Australian Notes Act, previously referred to, the issue 
of notes by a State is now prohibited. 


5. Deposits and Advances.—(i) Deposits. The amount and average per head of 
population of deposits held by the banks during each of the last five years are given 
hereunder. 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—DEPOSITS, 1925 TO 1929. 


Year. NSW. | Victoria. | Q‘land. | S. Aust, | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| N. Ter. | All States. 
a 
ToraL 
ps > | = ao “= i eee a = = 
| £ £ £ £ | £ | £ £ £ 
1925 | 98,812,293 | 85,674,995 | 31,264,955 | 20,217,717 | 9,164,244 | 5,249,078 | 202,186 | 250,585,468 
1926 |104.372°446 90,067,719 | 33,668,028 | 21,362,996 | 9,565,222 | 5,540,665 | 215,075 | 264,792,151 
1927 |106,553,424 | 91,923,910 | 32,996,221 | 22,625,309 |10,067,814 | 5,833,872 | 211,103 | 270,211,658 
1928 120,617,512 | 91,916,458 | 36,193,107 | 22,695,419 |11,293,652 | 6,599,601 | 219,883 | 289,535,632 
1929 /126,221,754 | 98,457,790 | 37,735,443 | 21,291,423 |11,530,309 | 6,843,863 | 194,044 302,274,716 
| } cea! i ee oe te a ees 
‘Pur Heap or PopuLaATIon. 
: $433 7 E : — : aly! 
oe eS ee Bee ae ee ee ee ae Se ee eee 
4925 | 48 9 6| 51°68) 3616 9| 37 6 7| 2419-1] 2412 7| 5418 9142 7 0 
1926 45.0. 3.|- 68 4. 2 38-1010 | 88 611 )°2217.7| 26 6 91} 5711 1 | 4318 2 
1927 45° 0-11 | “53-6 7] “87-1 5°} 89-18 9} 26 56 5 | 2717-4) 60 11 2 )/43°19 3 
1928 49 14 2 62 1lhod 8917 8 39 6 5} 28 710)] 31 4 9}; 5116 8} 46 3 0 
1929 51 210 }155 14.5) 40 17 6| 8614 9/28 2 4) 82 2 8) 47 7 38) 47 9 10 


(a) Ineludes Federal Capital Territory. 


(ii) Advances. In the quarterly statements furnished by the banks, the column 
headed “all other debts due to the banks”’ is made up of such miscellaneous items as 
bills discounted, promissory notes discounted, overdrafts on personal security, overdrafts 
secured by deposits of deed or by mortgage, etc. The form prescribed for quarterly 
returns furnished to the Commonwealth Statistician in 1908 and 1909 provided for a 
division of the amounts under this heading into a number of sub-headings, but all the 
banks were not in a position to make the necessary division, and as it is impossible to 
separate these items the totals in the column must, therefore, be treated as advances. 
The following table shows the totals for each State during the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


JOINT STOCK BANKS.—ADVANCES, 1925 TO 1929. 


Year N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust, | Tasmania. | N. Ter. | All States. 
(a) 2 
< : 2 ‘6 red 567 8.800 197 ee 902 
77,993,259 | 63,181,481 | 26, 738,792 | 18,623,369 | 11,216,634 | 4. 4 ; 450, 
i986 85,124,897 67,568,544 | 28,272,761 15,017,374 | 12,712,905 4,546,061 9,478 | 213,252,020 
1927 | 91,213,825 | 75,668,559 31,929,661 | 18,447,113 14,047,168 | 4,819,660 10,731 236,136,717 
1928 |100,453,971 | 72,017,807 31,080,984 | 18,145,454 | 14,340,517 4,622,252 | 16,763 240,677,748 
1929 |113,899,867 | 76,723,122 33,093,449 | 21,636,865 | 17,698,739 4,753,570 | 26,019 | 267,831,631 


(a) Includes Federal Capital Territory. 


(iii) Proportion of Advances to Deposiis. The percentage of advances on total 
deposits shows to what extent the needs of one State are supplied by the resources of 
another State, and, where the percentage for Australia as a whole exceeds 100 (as it did 
in the early years of the century), the banks must have supplied the deficiency from 
their own resources, or from deposits obtained outside Australia. 
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JOINT STOCK BANKS.—PERCENTAGE OF ADVANCES ON DEPOSITS, 
1925 TO 1929. 
i 3 re . j All 
Year. wt Vic. Q’land. | S, Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas N.Ter. | gtates. 
a | 
% % % % % % % % 
1925 4 78.93 73.75 85.51 67.38 | 122.39 89.32 | 4.35 78.79 
1926 3 81.56 75.02 83.98 70.30 | 132.91 82.05 4.41 80.54 
1927 é 85.60 | 82.32 | 96.77 81.53 | 139.53 82.62 5.08 87.39 
1928 a 83.28 | 78.35 85.88 79.95 | 126.98 70.04 7.62 83.13 
1929 90.24 17.92 87.70 | 101.62 | 153.50 | 69.46 | 13.41 88.61 
(a) Includes Federal Capital Territory. 
6. Commonwealth Bank of Australia.—(i) Liabilities, June Quarter, 1929.—It 


has been considered desirable that particulars of the liabilities and assets of the Common- 
wealth Bank should be shown separately from other trading banks. In effecting com- 
parisons with previous years, it should be noted that the Savings Bank Department 
functions as a separate entity, and such figures have been excluded for 1928-29. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—LIABILITIES, JUNE QUARTER, 1929. 


Deposits. 
a ery 
n Due to Total 
States and Territories. Cireula: Other Not Liabilities. 
tion. Banks. Bearing Bearing Total 
Tateréat® Interest. | Deposits. 
£ £& £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales .. 71,731 *| 3,592,367 5,714,337 2,791,164 8,505,501 | 12,169,599 
Victoria ae 70,471 | 2,637,202 3,231,023 2,165,601 5,396,624 8,104,297 
Queensland 66,888 | 1,094,073 5,247,360 3,741,351 8,988,711 10,149,672 
South Australia , 18,314 907,925 1,509,387 221,700 1,731,087 2,657,326 
Western Australia .. 21,677 662,804 1,192,507 1,088,858 2,281,365 2,965,846 
Sen ta bere fa 9,366 330,749 392,397 362,698 755,095 1,095,210 
Federal Capital Territory 214 : 192,331 41,830 | 234,161| 234,375 
Total as 258,661 | 9,225,120 | 17,479,342 | 10,413,202 | 27,892,544 | 37,376,825 


(ii) Liabilities, all States, June Quarters, 1925 to 1929.—The average liabilities in 
the years specified are given in the table below. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—LIABILITIES, JUNE QUARTER, 
1925. TO 1929. 


Deposits. 
Bills Balances 
ae ended < at Due to Total 
80th June— reula- Other Not PF Savin * 
tion. Banks. Bearing Sete Bank Total Tabilitles; 
Interest. erest. | Deposits, | Deposits. 
1925 965,986 3 940,088 23 381 481 | 7,8 5% ‘ i 
.- : , »940, 381, »828,650 | 39,798,481 | 71,008,612 
1926 .. ++ | 355,240 | 6,045,894 | 23,350,534 | 7,103,349 43,068,182 73,522,065 ete 
1027 .. F 258,605 | 7,306,854 | 20,435,503 | 8,216,302 | 44,212,050 | 72,863,855 | 80,429,314 
1928 827,570 |12,053,761 | 14,901,816 | 9,411,560 | 45,705,114 | 70,018,490 | 82,399,821 
1929 .. +» | 258,661 | 9,225,120 | 17,479,342 | 10,413,202 en 27,892,544 37,376,325 
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(iii) Assets, June Quarter, 1929. The assets for the June Quarter, 1929, are as follows :— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—ASSETS, JUNE QUARTER, 1929. 


| ee | 
_ | Govern- | Landed | Balances| Notes |, 04s drafts, | 
States and | goin {Bullion eure ment and| and. | Duefrom |-and Bills 924! other, pot 
Territories. “ jl beenrctacs Municipal| House Other | of Other qb Assets. 
Securities.| Property.) Banks. Banks. Contingent 
Assets). 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
N.S.W. 186,563 ae 1,067,081 12,242,680 | 243,353 | 64,565 1,084 | 5,777,069 | 19,582,305 
Victoria .. | 445,878 me 1,064,020 ,231 | 147,810 11,361 364 3,583,588 5,918,252 
Queensland 112,408 ie 819,181 481,974 77,807 906 932 3,172,956 4,666,164 
8. Australia 98,609 ay 432,987 306,001 32,312 973 161 1,134,268 2,005,311 
W. Australia 153,973 | 1,663 510,825 ire, 13,972 2,404 375 692,372 1,375,584 
_ Tasmania .. 46,272 ae 294,221 2,944 102 96 128,829 472,464 
Nor. Ter. .. Te ate AS cre “ts Sg ar te 
Fed.Cap.Ter. 1,214 : 27,787 1,313 a 30 232,192 262,536 
Total .. {1,044,917 | 1,663 | 4,216,102 |13,695,886 | 519,511 | 80,311 3,042 | 14,721,274 | 34,282,706 


(iv) Assets, all States, June Quarter, 1925 to 1929.—Particulars of the assets for the last 


five years are given in the following table :— 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA.—ASSETS, JUNE QUARTER, 1925 TO 1929. 
| Hato 
Govern- | Landed | Balances| Notes verdrafts, 
eae ota, 4Bullton — mentand| and _ | Duefrom| and Bills ieee a eee Total 
30th Dances wens ‘| Notes, | Municipal) House Other | of Other} “jyeluding | Assets. 
Securities.| Property.| Banks. | Banks. Contingent 
Assets). 
& £ & & £ £ £ £ es 
1925 . |4,675,665 | 2,251 14,000,587 |38,811,260 943,624 |3,830,693 | 980,030 11,950,338 | 74,694,448 
1926 .. |6,016,703 945 |12,219,139 |42,278,108 848,416 |2,889,718 | 954,635 13,113,051 | 78,320,715 
1927 . |1,141,600 | 11,209 7,092,716 |52,904,863 705,070 |1,580,422 2,157,966 | 17,048,767 | 82,637,618 
1928 a 755,581 | 51,302 4,507,681 |57,057,707 644,182 | 142,832 |2,154,022 16,697,661 | 82,010,968 
1929 .. {1,044,917 1,663 | 4,216,102 13,695,886 | 519,511 80,311 3,042 | 14,721,274 | 34,282,706 


7. Clearing Houses. 
furnished by the Associated Banks, 
clearings in each capital city are supp 
in the Quarterly Summary of Australian 


—The following particulars of Clearing House returns have been 
Melbourne. Figures showing the weekly average 
lied by the Commonwealth Bank and published 
Statistics issued by this Bureau. 


CHEQUE-PAYING BANKS.—CLEARING HOUSE RETU RNS, 1925 TO 1929. 
Year. Sydney. Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. 
“ £ re £ & £ 
1925 909,114,000 803,083,000 192,968,000 171,092,000 101,085,000 | 25,557,000 
1926 954,523,000 790,111,000 195,710,000 178,898,000 103,523,000 | 25,691,000 
1927 | 1,034,894,000 825,676,000 192,274,000 | 186,752.000 111,454,000 | 26,805,006 
1928 | 1,033,511,900 762,851,000 196,566,000 | 164, 166,000 | 112,503,000 28,226,000 
1929 814,668,000 195,549,000 156,685,000 | 114,589,000 27,364,000 


1,043,324 000 
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§ 3. Savings Banks. 


1. General.—tIn the following tables dealing with Savings Banks the figures for 
all the States except Tasmania refer to financial years ended 30th June. In the case 
of Tasmania, figures for the two trustee savings banks are made up to the last day of 
August, except for the year 1929, when the particulars relate to 30th June. The 
figures in each State are inclusive of the Savings Bank Department of the Common- 
wealth Bank. 


2. Accounts Open.—The number of accounts open, not of individual depositors, 
and the number per 1,000 of the population, at 30th June in each of the last five years 
are shown in the following table :— 


SAVINGS BANKS.—ACCOUNTS OPEN, 1925 TO 1929. 


Fed. 
30th June-| N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust.|W. Aust.! Tas. | N. Ter. sl | All States. 

er. 

NUMBER. 

1925 .. | 1,870,401 | 1,337,093 | 897,710 | 470,599 | 278,071 135,423 911 4,575 | 3,994,783 
1926 .. | 1,440,688 | 1,396,438 | 420,908 | 489,148 | 292,353 | 138,993 978 5,744 | 4,185,250 
1927 .. | 1,599,912 | 1,455,581 | 438,282 | 512,332 | 309,546 142,028 1,197 6,580 | 4,465,458 
1928 .. | 1,689,280 | 1,515,097 | 458,060 | 530,382 | 330,284 | 156,091 1,349 7,876 


, 4,688,419 
. ‘Baboon 1,575,089 | 480,160 | 553,647 | 350,046 | 168,939 1,308 8,531 | 4,937,428 
} 


1929 


Per 1,000 or PoruLation. 


{ 
1925 .. 600 800 465 866 


756 604 242 921 673 
1926 .. 602 824 479 876 779 665 259 893 692 
1927... 674 843 490 897 804 744 281 874 724 
1928 .. 697 866 502 917 825 743 337 984 746 
1929 =... 731 891 518 955 850 795 314 1,023 775 


In connexion with the number of accounts open per 1,000 of the population, it must 
be borne in mind that savings bank accounts are not restricted to adults, since many 
accounts are opened in the names of children. The proportion, notwithstanding, is 
a very large one, amounting in the case of Australia to three-quarters and rising 
in Victoria to almost nine-tenths and in South Australia to 95 per cent. of the 
population. As it is possible in some States for the same person to have accounts 
in both Commonwealth and State Savings Banks, the figures given are somewhat 
in excess of the number of individual depositors. Allowance must also be made for 
the fact that the funds of various societies, small trust funds, ete., are sometimes 
deposited in Savings Banks. 


3. Deposits—The deposits in Australia reached in 1929 the large sum of £225,485,704, 
and would no doubt be even larger if the banks did not restrict interest-bearing deposits 
to certain limits. While not granting facilities to draw cheques, the Australian savings 
banks practically afford the small tradesman all the advantages of a current account, 
and in addition allow interest on the minimum monthly balance instead of charging a 
small fee for keeping the account, as is the practice of the ordinary banks. Al! the 
Savings Banks have a reciprocal arrangement, under which money deposited in one 
State may be drawn out in another State, even by telegraph. 
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The table below shows the amount at credit of depositors, the average per account 


open, and the average amount deposited per head of population at the end of each of 
the last five years :— 


SAVINGS BANKS.—DEPOSITS, 1925 TO 1929. 


| 

Q’land. | S. Aust. LW, Aust, Tas. |-N. Ter. | 
| ae | 

mit = at 


N.S.W. | Victoria. 


Fed. | 
Cap. | All States, 
Ter. | 


ToTaL. 


£ £ £ | £ Seay et Piss £ 
1925 | 69,016,630] 59,551,895! 21,339,901| 20,152,175) 8,303,933 | 4,509,842 32,961 | 132,803 |183,040,140 
1926 | 73,629,455| 63,253.525| 22,836,909, 21,778,970, 8,969,824 |4,772,780) 36,577 | 178,195 |195,450,235 
1927 | 78,145,643| 65.352,619| 22,452,749, 23,600,897| 9,694,396 5,079,274| 48,025 | 206,090 204,579,693 
1928 | 81/627.667| 68)826,768| 23,324,829, 24,941,688 10,645,373 5,522,766, 64,617 | 234,754 [215,188,462 


1929 | 85,727,513| 72,706,991) 24,075,504 Biagio Bast 5,811,458) 47,291 279,355 Preece 
| | 


£ 


AVERAGE pmR Savines Bank Account. 


| | 
& 8. d £s.d ged} ¢ a d,| 2 eal 8s d. £s.d.| £ 8. d.) £ 8. d. 
1925 | 50 7 3| 4410 9| 5313 2| 4216 5| 2917 3/33 6 0| 36 3829 0 6 4516 8 
1026 | 51 2 2| 45 511| 54 5 1| 4410 6| 3013 8/34 6 9| 38 0.0 31 0 5| 4614 0 
1927 | 481610 | 441711| 51 4 7| 46 1 4| 31 6 4/3515 3| 40 25/31 6 5) 4516 8 
1998| 48 6 5| 45 711| 5018 5|47 0 6| 32 4 7|85 7 8| 47 18 0/29 16 2) 4518 0 
1920 | 4712 8| 46 3 3| 60 210/45 11 4/33 8 4/84 8 0) 36 3 1/82 14 11] 4513 4 

Per Heap oF POPULATION. 

| | | | 
s sda| £0d| £sd,| £8d.| £ 8.0) 2 20/220) £44) £ 8.4, 
1995 | 30 7 &| 361210| 2419 1|37 2 1] 22 11 8/21 5 8| 815 02614 6| 3017 5 
i996 | 3115 7/37 6 7| 2519 6 | 381911 | 2318 2/22 15 11) 913 102718 5 82 6 9 
1997 | 3219 3|3717 1|25 2 1} 41 610|25 3 7|24 8 O|11 5 627 5 3/838 3 5 
1998 | 33 13 9139 610/2511 8143 8 5| 2612 8/26 410/15 4 4/29 6 1) 34 4 10 
1929 | 3416 3/41 2 8/2519 5| 4310 10/28 311/27 611/11 6103310 3) 85 7 7 

| 


4. Rates of Interest.—The rates of interest allowed, and the limits of interest-bearing 
deposits, are as follows :—New South Wales Government Savings Bank, 4 per cent. up 
to £500 and 34 per cent. on the excess up to £1,000 ; Victoria, 4 per cent. up to £1,000, 
also 44 per cent. on deposit stock up to £1,000; South Australia, 4 per cent. on 
accounts closed during the year, and 4} per cent. up to £500, thence 43 per cent. 
to £1,000 on accounts remaining open; Western Australia, 34 per cent. on current 
accounts to £1,000, thence 3 per cent. on to the interest bearing limit of £1,500 
and 44 per cent. on deposits for one year up to £1,000; Hobart Trustees’ Savings 
Bank, 44 per cent. up to £300; Launceston Trustees’ Savings Bank, 44 per cent. up 
to £300; and Commonwealth Savings Bank, in all States except Queensland where no 
State Savings Bank is in existence, 4 per cent. on the first £500, 34 per cent. on the next 
£500, and 3 per cent. upon another £300. In Queensland, the rate is 4 per cent. for the 
first £500 and 3} per cent. on the excess up to £2,000. 


& 


5. Annual Business.—Uhe business transacted by the savings banks is very large 
when compared with the total amount of deposits. This is of course due to the fact 
that many accounts are used as convenient current accounts. Thus, during the last 
year of the period under review, the total amount deposited and withdrawn (exclusive of 
interest added) was almost double the total amount of deposits at the end of the previous 
year, while the amount at credit of depositors (inclusive of interest added) increased by 
more than 5 per cent. during the same year. The following table shows the business 
‘transacted during the year 1928-29 :— 
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SAVINGS BANKS.—TRANSACTIONS, 1928-29. 


Total ; Amounts | Interest Amounts Total 
States Deposits at “ay Saag a ar | Total ee be th te 
a itories. end of Year | durin ear during Year uring Year | en 
i opapiecs 1927-28 | 1988-29. | 1928-59. 1928-29. | 1928-29. 
f =n Lj ee : po h = 
: : 3 085 66 i 374 | 80 588 861 | 85, 77, 513 
New South Wales ..| 81,627,667 | 81,581,622 | 3,042, 166,251 523, 
Victoria... "* | 68'826,768 | 617711,646 | 2,613,042 | 133,151,456 | 60,444,465 |” 72,706,991 
Queensland ** | 93°324’329 | 24'620;863 | 844,971 | 48,790,663 | 24,715,159 | 24,075,504 
South Australia .. | 24°941,688 | 17,319,231 | 1,087,279 | 43/348,198 | 18,119,796 | 26,228,402 
Wostern Australia .. | 10,645,373 | 13,576,246 | '400,600 | 24,622,219 | 13,013,029 | 11,609,190 
Tasmania .. calles 380, 082 | 4,432,198 | 217,386 | 10,029,666 | 4,218,208 | 5,811,458 
Northern Territory .. ,617 52,875 | 1,793 119, 285 71,994 47,291 
Federal Cap. Territory 234" 754| 359,512 9,106 603, a7 | 324,017 279,355 
Total .. | 215,045,778 | 203,654,193 | 8,216,262 | 426,916,238 | 201,430,520 | 225,485,704 


6. Commonwealth Sayings Bank.—The figures in the preceding tables include those 
relating to the Savings Bank Department of the Commonwealth Bank, which commenced 
operations in Victoria on the 15th July, 1912, in Queensland on the 16th September, 
1912, in the Northern Territory on the 21st October, 1912, and in the States of New South 
Wales, South Australia, and Western Australia on the 13th January, 1913. Extensive 
use is made of the country post-offices as local agencies. 

The Commonwealth Bank absorbed the Tasmanian State Savings Bank in January, 
1913, on terms set out in Official Year Book No. 6. The transfer of the Queensland 
Savings Bank was effected in 1920. 

-The following table gives the number of accounts, and the amount at credit on 30th 
June, 1929, at the various branches of the Commonwealth Savings Bank :— 


COMMONWEALTH SAVINGS BANK, 30th JUNE, 1929. 


Locality. | Number of Accounts. Amount at Credit. 
£ £ 

New South Wales .. wy baat 368,085 11,832,307 
Victoria .. 5. ae ahs! 188,453 6,577,350 
Queensland LA ae | 480,160 24,075,504 
South Australia #8 Ae Ae 65,105 2,296,777 
Western Australia .. ne oe 95,890 3,214,231 
Tasmania .. as xe A 67,845 1,801,289 
Northern Territory .. hg 2 1,308 | 47,291 
Federal Capital Territory i ited 7,444 213,882 

Total, Australia .. al 1 3274,290 a 60,058,631 
Papua and New Guinea ote re 2,589 112,583 
London 5 ae ase Sas 4,159 434,141 

Grand Total... .. | 1,281,038 | 50,605,355 


As mentioned in §2 (page 289), the Commonwealth Savings Bank Department was 
from 9th June, 1928, separated from the General Bank. 


§ 4. Companies. 
1. General.—Statistics available in regard to registered companies embrace (a) 
Returns relating to Trustees, Executors and Agency Companies; (b) Returns relating to 


Registered Building and Investment Societies; and (c) Returns relating to Registered 
Co-operative Societies. 


2. Trustees, Executors and Agency Companies.—Returns are available for eight 
Victorian, two New South Wales, one Queensland, four South Australian, two Western 
Australian and three Tasmanian companies. The paid-up capital of these twenty com- 
panies amounted to £1,278,452 ; reserve funds and undivided profits to £938,846; other 
liabilities, £465,128; total liabibties, £2,682.426. Among the assets are included— 
Deposits with Governments, £217,530; other investments in public securities, fixed 
deposits, etc., £632,769; loans on mortgage, £435,499; property owned, £858,086; 
other assets, £538,542. Of the twenty companies, ten show the total amount of the 
estates, etc., under administration, the total for 1929 being approximately £114,858,500. 
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In respect of the twenty companies, net profits for the year totalled £211,380, of which 
£147,657 was paid in dividends. 


3. Registered Building and Investment Societies.—(i) General. Returns have been 
received relating to 216 societies, but the information is not exhaustive, as particulars 
regarding unimportant organizations are not included. 


REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES.—SUMMARY, 1928. 


} j 


Vic. Q'land. | 3. Aust, | W. Aust.) Tas. 


N.S.W. 
8 lead 1927-28. 1993. |1927-28.| 1928." | 1927-28., 1928, | Total. 
Societies making returns— “ ] ic 
Permanent ne ue q 26 en 8 5 ; 9 


Terminating .. Be 133 vf 
Number of shareholders .. | ¢ 2,550 9,822 6,542 19,208 13,696 | 4,359 56,177 
Wumber of shares «. | € 28,849 (a) 1,547,604 74,230 36,722 39,397 |b1,726,802 
Number of borrowers -. | © 4,694 12,171 4,961 3,155 2,430 1,504 28,915 


Income for year from in- 
terest Fic £j} 198,898 | 390,574 73,805 39,680 44,658 | 43,879 791,494 
Working expenses for year £ | 154,212 | 173,693 11,721 16,390 36,704 | 5,904 398,624 


Amount of deposits during | 
£ | 488,758 |1,881,671 | 193,545 33,483 | 261,854 34,874 | 2,894,185 
| 


year .. Ze | 771,089 |1,116,839 | 204,220 | 159,318 180,360 | 113,005 | 2,544,831 
Loans granted during year £ | 850,940 | 849,197 | 266,579 | 175,209 | 267,672 | 128,374 2,537,971 


year .. Sa 
Repayment of loans during 
£ 


(a) Not available. (0) picesive of Victoria. . (c) Permanent societies only. 

(ii) Liabilities and Assets. The balance-sheets of the companies in respect of which 
particulars of liabilities and assets are stated hereunder cover periods ended during the 
year 1928. The figures quoted for the States of NewSouth Wales, South Australia and 
Tasmania refer to the calendar year 1928, while those for the remaining States are for 
the fiscal year 1927-28. 

REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES —LIABILITIES, 1928. 


| Bank 


| 
Paid-up Overdrafts | Total 


b | 4 Reserve 
State. Capital 4 gee 8 its. | : 
ean | Subscriptions. Funds.,,..|_ 7 POs!’ and other | Liabilities, 
hi A oe | eS lal na, 8 Sha st : 
| | 
| £ . | £ £ £ 
New South Wales .. | 2,969,952 | 654,708 | 588,366 73,037 | 4,286,063 
Victoria a8 oar 2200E 302 693,473 | 1,819,996 347,521 4,862,291 
Queensland.. .. | 1,051,496 |! 41,526 | 6,524 88,921 1,188,467 
South Australia cea 734,869 | 88,109 | 36,250 31,169 890,397 
Western Australia .. | 616,503 4 108,766 25,468 750,737 
Tasmania .. pat 274,924 89,062 238,072 11,376 613,434 
Total oth | 7,649,045 | 1,566,878 | 2,797,974 | 577,492 12,591,389 


- REGISTERED BUILDING AND INVESTMENT SOCIETIES.—ASSETS, 1928. 


| Landed and | Cash in hand 


Advances on | House Pro- and on Total 
State. Mortgage. | perty, Furni-| Deposit and Assets. 
| ture,etc, | other Assets. 
| i ort acl 2 Maes 
£ | £ £ £ 
New South Wales sa ve 3,632,313 | 82,018 571,732 4,286,063 
Victoria ac ie =& 4,592,756 | 126,124 | 143,411 4,862,291 
Queensland .. od * 1,109,875 | 47,642 | 30,950 | 1,188,467 
South Australia B ie 815,172 | 23,999 | 51,226 890,397 
Western Australia bs i 713,415 | 14,206 | 23,116 750,737 
Tasmania a as ¥: 527,733 10,390 75,311 613,434 
Total .. oe -- | 11,391,264 | 304,379 895,746 | 12,591,389 
| 


4. Co-operative Societies.—(i) General. The returns relating to Co-operative 
Societies have been divided into two classes—(i) those engaged in the manufacture and 
marketing of primary products and trade requirements, and (ii) those engaged in retailing 
general household requirements. The former may be described briefly as Producers 
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Co-operative and the latter as Consumers’ Co-operative Societies. The following table 
shows the number of societies, the membership, and the financial results for the year 
1928. The particulars given for New South Wales relate to societies registered under 
the Co-operation Acts 1923-1929, while in respect of Western Australia, particulars of 
four Producers’ Societies which are also Consumers’ Societies are included under the 
former heading only. 


CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES NUMBER, MEMBERSHIP AND TRADING RESULTS, 


1928. 
¥ eee NS.wW. | Vic. | Qa. { S.A. | w.aA. | Tas. 
siomaNe: 1927.28. | 1927-98, | 1927-28. | 1928. | 1927-88.| 1927-28,| All States. 
ereuer Co-operative Socie- 

ies— 
Number of societies 4 81 62 58 29 7 12 249 
Membership how va 23,487 40,571 35,979 6,324 8,778 5,248 120,388 
Gross turnover (Sales) & 5,652,472| 8,163,375) 7,451,676) 554,630 1,522,246] 345,305] 23,689,704 
Total income on £ 5,701,230) 8,503,591) 7,531,289) 605,656 1,919,113) $71,772) 24,632,651 
Total working expenses (a) £ 5,635,439| 8,389,754/b1,272,548| 632,598/1,898,849 361,876} 18,241,064 
Rebates and bonuses £& iy 5,658) 414,356 9,340} 21,451 se 450,805. 
Dividends on share capital£ | ~=—-11,058 25,752 17,636} 10,536} 19,165 2,429 86,576 
Rate percent. .. aie 2.9 2.8 3.4 5.9 8.1 3.0 4.2 

Cea: Co-operative Socie- 

es— | 
Number of Societies as 45 45 7 9 60 2 169 
Membership sd +3 57,775 15,740 29,709} 37,676 8,177 480 149,557 
Gross turnover (Sales) £ 3,840,014| 1,362,977 57,172|1,478,875| 924,668) 88,149) 7,751,855 
Total income i eS 3,911,086} 1,386,458] 292,685)/1,486,221) 985,356 88,650} 8,150,956: 
Total working expenses (a) £ 3,522,007] 1,315,908} 0185,201/1,390,735 855,803 73,337| 7,342,991 
Rebates and bonuses £ 337,103 39,722 42,289 51,516). 17,772 1,331 489,733 
Dividends on share capital £ 49,780 10,525 448) 30,645 8,525 414 100,337 
Rate percent. .. = 5.1 lie 6nd 0.3 5. % 5.0 2.0 4.8 

(az) Includes payments to suppliers. (b) Exclusive of payments to suppliers. 


(ii) Liabilities and Assets. The next table gives the liabilities and assets. 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES.—LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 1928. 


| | - ie ] = 
3 | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. Shasta WA, Tas. 
Heading. 1927-28, | 1927-28. | 1927-28.1 1928, | 1927-28,| 1927-28,| All States- 


| , 


Producers’ Co-operative Socie- | £ £ a £ £ £ £ 
es— | | | 
Liabilities— 
Paid-up capital ++ | 885,488) 988.179) 614,050 177,458| 235,664) 80,055) 2,326,803 
oan capital .... no) | 236,19 2'359| 191,157| 157.730| 30/905 
Overdraft .. | \(@) 974,078|  §31’585| 198'963| 99'949| 187°249| 96°374| p:29085,5980: 


Reserves and undivided | 
profits =... ae 802,954} 396,715) 362,804] 115,409] 176,569) 24,277| 1,378,728 
Other liabilities af f° 391,576) 542,235] -155,720| 227,510! 58,677) 1,375,718 


} — 


Total liabilities ++ | 1,662,520) 2,789,251 |1,681,322) 739,686} 984,715) 219,285) 8,026,779 
Assets— / ‘ sie : 
Land, buildings, and plant 872,623] 1,187,562) 845,634] 325,230; 207,287) 115,545) 3,553,881 
Stocks a .. | 299,404} 614,142} 315,977] 256,830} 208,997} 35,203] 1,730,553 
Other assets .. att 490,493' 987,547) 469,711] 157,626) 568,431) 68,537) 2,742,345 

| : 
Total assets an 1,662,520) 2,789,251 )1,631,322 739,686) 984,715) 219,285] 8,026,779 


Consumers’ Co-operative Socie- | 


ties— | 
Liabilities— 

Paid-up capital .. | 977,627| 207,118} 129,448] 597,974; 168,873] 20,555|_ 2,101,590 
Loan capital .. | 365,606| ¢ ,97,806| 15,497) 173,897| 12,537| 2,585). gag 
Overdraft .. 6964 1987299! 21581| 30,994) 55,779| 2’388| f 898,000 
Reserves and undivided | | 

paste 34 444,469} 177,887| 18,432} 182,008) 139,417) 9,784 971,947 
Other liabilities ae 188,405) 849,277] 38,520! 130,470] 15,204| 671,876. 


Total liabilities +. | 1,787,792) 719,460} 515,185)1,023,393) 507,076] 50,516) 4,603,422 
Se ee ee eee 


Assets— , 
Land, buildings, and plant 804,211; 258,952) 145,842] 336,194; 113,763] 16,916) 1,675,878 
Stocks os a 501,190} 212,150) 16,511] 338,214) 160,170) 17,537 eae ree 


Other assets .. .. | 482,391) 248,358) 352,882) 348,985) 233,143) 16,063) 1,681,772 


{ 
| 


Total assets oe 1,787,792) 719,460} 515,185|1,023,393) 507,076) 650,516] 4,603,422 


(a) Includes sundry creditors. 
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§ 5. Life Assurance. 


[Norz.—A Conspectus of Australian Life Assurance Legislation was published 
in Official Year Book No. 18, 1925, in Chap. X XVII. “ Miscellaneous.’’] 


1. General.lUnder section 51 of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the 
Commonwealth Parliament is empowered to legislate in regard to ‘‘insurance, other 
than State insurance; also State insurance extending beyond the limits of the State 
concerned.”” With the exception of Act No. 12 of 1905, ‘“‘ An Act relating to assurance 
on the lives of children by life assurance companies or societies,’ no legislation relating 
to life assurance has been passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, and life assurance 
companies carry on their business under State laws where such laws are in existence, 
or otherwise under the provisions of various companies or special Acts. 


Returns for the year 1928 have been collected from life assurance societies, with 
results which are in the main satisfactory. The figures below refer to Australian business 
only. 


2. Companies Transacting Business.—(i) General. The number of companies 
transacting life assurance business in Australia during 1928 was 36, of which the full name 
and location of head office are set out in the Finance Bulletin, No. 20, for 1928-29, 


Of the thirty-three Australian companies seven are purely mutual, and twenty-five 
are proprietary companies with a paid-up capital aggregating £2,165,386, part of which 
is, however, used in fire, marine, and accident insurance business. One office is a State 
government institution. Three oversea companies transacted business in Australia in 1928, 
one being mutual and two proprietary companies. 


(ii) Ordinary and Industrial Business. Of the societies enumerated in the preceding 
paragraph, fifteen transacted both ordinary and industrial business and one society 
industrial business only. Ordinary and industrial business have, where possible, been 
kept separate, while figures relating to companies whose head offices are in New 
Zealand or in Europe or America have been restricted to the Australian business. 


3. Australian Business, 1928.—(i) Ordinary. The subjoined table shows the 
ordinary life business in force for each of the last five years. While the total sum 
assured has increased by 52 million pounds (23 per cent.), the average per policy has 
increased from £273 to £311. The amount assured in 1928 represents an average of 
approximately £44 per head of population. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS, 1924 TO 1928. 


Year. Policies in Force. Amount. sernotie?. annual Fremuven 
i) ue 4 fe — 
| ue 973 7 131.514 
1924 nie ai 820,138 224,129,981 434, 
1925 re ai 834,936 235,687,567 282 7,835,501 
1926 i an 848,427 248,549,883 293 8,248,511 
1927 ain Ba 866,710 262,276,366 : 303 8,532,723 
1928 we ae 889,521 276,391,009 311 9,154,560 
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(ii) Industrial. Information in regard to the industrial business of the sixteen 
societies transacting it is given in the following table. 

The amount assured has increased by over 20 million pounds (46 per cent.) in the 
period under review. The average amount per policy in 1928 was £42, compared with 
an average of £37 in 1924. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE INSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN BUSINESS, 1924 TO 1928. 


Year. Policies in Force. Amount. Li hire Aenea ae 
) No. £ 2 £ 
1924 ts ae 1,233,925 45,256,580 37 2,635,613 
1925 se aa 1,310,642 | 49,907,583 38 2,871,799 
1926 ea .. | 1,395,744 54,990,807 | 39 | 3,167,523 
1927 a a3 1,481,044 60,732,865 | 4] | $8,524,919 
1928 ai oe 1,564,081 | 65,966,754 | 42 3,884,416 


4. Income and Outgo.—(i) Ordinary Business. The following table shows the 
aggregate Australian income for the last four years of all the societies doing business 
in Australia. In the latter year premiums—new and renewal—amounted to 57 per 
cent., and interest, dividends, and rent to nearly 38 per cent. of the Australian income. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN INCOME, 1925 TO 1928. 
, | : 


Amount. 
Heading. SG 1 a 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
| £ £ £ £ 
Premiums—New id, ne 1,049,159 1,047,965 1,027,378 | 1,133,529 
“Renewal .. 6,786,342 7,200,546 7,505,345 8,021,031 
Consideration for annuities .. 57,378 81,083 62,766 83,941 
Interest, dividends, and rents .. 4,818,124 5,217,666 | 5,611,813 6,070,259 
Other receipts one ae 875,609 307,558 | 244,769 686,337 
Total income .. | 13,586,612 | 13,854,818 | 14,452,071 15,995,097 


In 1928 outgo amounted to £8,956,362, of which claims accounted for 56 per 
cent., surrenders nearly 12 per cent., expenses of management 11 per cent., and 
commission § per cent. 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN OUTGO, 1925 TO 1928. 


Amount. 
Heading. —~ “s a 
1925. 1926, | 1927. 1928. 
£ 3 £ £ 

Claims rc ate we 4,379,233 | 4,596,541 4,936,336 4,990,017 
Surrenders .. ot SO 920,675 1,055,957 975,115 1,049,259 
Annuities .. ce aff 99,662 102,280 103,990 101,752 
Commission om ie 718,346 | 720,780 691,972 752,344 
Expenses of management a 838,455 846,847 883,879 963,876 
Licence fees and taxes a 131,861 | 149,501 175,902 186,952 
Shareholders’ dividends i 68,480 87,806 74,080 78,263 
Cash bonuses paid to shareholders 362,041 380,461 444,322 483,033 
All other expenses .. it 250,642 241,598 190,755 350,866 
Total outgo as 7,769,395 8,181,771 8,476,351 8,956,362 


The excess of income over outgo during the past four years was as follows :—19265, 
£5,817,217; 1926, £5,673,047 ; 1927, £5,975,720; and 1928, £7,038,735. 


(ii) Industrial Business. - The aggregate Australian income for the years 1925 ‘to 
1928 of societies transacting industrial business was as follows :— ; 


- a a 
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INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN INCOME, 1925 TO 1928. 


Amount. 
Heading. = 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
£ £ ee 2h 
Premiums—New and renewal.. 2,871,799 3,167,523 3,524,919 | 3,884,416 
Consideration for annuities .. 13: | 13 13 ™a) 13 
Interest, dividends, and rents.. 700,936 801,891 ' 914,468 | 981,444 
Other receipts ai ote 22,699 | 27,755 21,812 | 17,328 
Total income ‘3 3,595,447 3,997,182 | 4,461,212 4,883,201 c 


Outgo during 1928 totalled £3,029,204. Claims amounted to 42 per cent., 
commission 31 per cent., and expenses of management 15 per cent. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN OUTGO, 1925 TO 1928. _ 


Amount. 
Heading. anni eecadery cae 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

53 = £ 23 
Claims -.. a us w2 731,480 926,399 | 1,170,393 | 1,278,853 
Surrenders .. iv ae St 95,658 109,398 125,638 150,508 
Annuities .. ae ot #4 295 295 295 254 
Commission at si rp 699,452 779,472 847,891 944,909 
Expenses of management - ie 379,905 | 402,211 456,872 | 464,057 
Licence fees and taxes ie Se 23,649 24,817 31,478 33,549 
Shareholders’ dividends on ef 60,742 64,676 67,762 70,034 

Cash bonuses paid to shareholders x ait 4,049 Be 
All other expenses .. A 87,346 70,709 56,125 87,040 
- Total outgo .. .- | 2,078,527 2,377,977 | 2,760,503 | 3,029,204 


The excess of income over outgo for each of the past four years was :—1925, 
£1,516,920 ; 1926, £1,619,205 ; 1927, £1,700,709 ; and 1928, £1,853,997. 


5. Liabilities and Assets, 1928.—(i) General. The liabilities of the Australian 
societies consist mainly of their assurance funds; as already mentioned, however, some 
of the societies are proprietary, and in these cases there is a further liability on 
account of the shareholders’ capital. The assets consist chiefly of loans on mortgage 
and policies, government, municipal, and similar securities, shares, freehold property, 
etc. Loans on personal security are granted by very few of the Australian societies. 

(ii) Ordinary and Industrial Business.—For various reasons several societies do 
not attempt the division of liabilities and assets ‘between the industrial and ordinary 
branches, and a few societies cannot state the amount of liabilities in Australia. In the 
following table, therefore, the figures relate to both branches. 

ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN LIABILITIES, 
1925 TO 1928. 


Amount. 


Heading. 
1925. 1926. + 1927. 1928. 
= £ £ | cS £ 
Shareholders’ capital, paid up A 1,842,963} 1,891,916) 1,978,098 1,965,386 
Assurance and annuity funds .. | 66,119,414| 72,307,626; 78,419,126 85,295,617 
Other funds ais ate ane 6,018,968} 6,609,019 7,409,078| 8,330,742 
Claims admitted but not paid.. bi 799,584, 772,088 846,112 891,849 
All other liabilities Ps vs 1,809,185} 2,188,288} 2,192,928 2,619,086 
Total Australian liabilities (2) .. | 76,590,114! 83,768,937) 90,845,342) 99,102,680 
) ) \ 


(a2) Excluding Mutual Life and Citizens, National Mutual, Western Australian, Liverpool and 
London and Globe, and Mutual Life of United States. 
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Assets for the years specified are set out in detail in the table hereunder :— 


ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—AUSTRALIAN ASSETS, 
1925 TO 1928. 


Amount. 
Heading. 
1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
£ £ £ £ 

Government and municipal securities .. | 55,512,895 60,354,135) 62,202,524) 65,206,148 
Mortgages .. Ee te .. | 22,521,893) 24,146,487 29,144,316) 32,378,820 
Loans on companies’ policies .. .. | 9,812,751} 10,543,370) 11,576,592 12,644,271 
Railway debentures and stock a 935,207 986,980} 1,129,003 35,479 
Landed and house property .. ssa 3,605,283} 4,081,973) 4,467,563 4,944,345 
Life interests and reversions shea 148,447 149,555 204,552 143,710 
Other investments .. SE tc 1,512,833) 1,631,647) 1,541,302 3,054,276 
Outstanding premiums ag a2 772,918 879,137 963,851) 1,001,740 
Outstanding interest, dividends, and rents 895,096 974,735) 1,142,496) 1,303,410 
Cash ie Pe ea 33 2,138,263} 2,131,936) 2,570,576 2,724,952 
Establishment and organization accounts | 1,016,751 1,221,472} 1,288,052) 1,320,700 
All other assets “a ne ae 1,709,996} 1,923,921) 2,043,220) 2,286,136 

Total Australian assets .. 100,582,333! 109,025,318 118,274,047}127,043,987 


(iii) Total Assets. It has been thought advisable to restrict the figures relating 
to life assurance to business in Australia. Several of the companies whose head offices 
are in Australia transact, however, a large amount of business elsewhere, viz., in New 
Zealand, in South Africa, and in the United Kingdom, while in the case of the foreign 
companies, the Australian business is insignificant compared with that done elsewhere. 
Particulars as to this foreign business of both Australian and foreign companies will 
be found in ‘‘ Finance Bulletin No. 20.” 

The total assets of all life companies operating in Australia amounted to £380,387,435, 
* in 1928, of which government and municipal securities (£115,845,776) and mortgages 
(£86,347,697) represented more than 50 per cent. 


6. New Policies issued in Australia, 1928.—(i) Ordinary Business. During 1928 
91,483 new policies were issued for £34,466,397. The average amount per policy was 
£377, which compares with an average of £311 per policy for all policies which were in 
existence in 1928. 


(ii) Industrial Business. New policies to the number of 318,386 were issued during 
the year for a total of £16,123,313. The average per policy was almost £51, which is 21 
per cent. more than the average for all industrial policies which were current in 1928. 


7. Policies Discontinued in Australia, 1926, 1927 and 1928.—{i) Ordinary Business. 
The volume of business which from various causes becomes void in each year is always 
large. The number and amount of policies discontinued in the last three years, and 
the reasons for discontinuance are given in the following table :— 


ORDINARY LIFE ASSURANCE.—POLICIES DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA, 
1926 TO 1928. 


1926. 1927. | 1928. 
Mode. a “, : o 
No. of No. \ 4 
Policies. Amount. Prion: Amount. Bolles Amount. 
‘ = £ = 
Death or maturity .. | 15,248 | 3,494,626 | 15,965 | 3,703,588 | 16,027 | 3,695,861 
Surrender an .. | 20,857 | 4,407,146 | 15,120 | 3,697,414 | 16,294 | 4,477,050 
Forfeiture .. .. | 35,107 |10,607,440 | 33,770 |10,957,429 | 34,527 |11,776,201 
Total .. | 71,212 |18,509,222°| 64,855 |18,358,431 | 66,848 |19,949,112 


= 5 alee 
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(ii) Industrial Business. The number of policies discontinued in this branch each 
year is also very large. Of the total amount of discontinuance during 1928 only 13 per 
cent. was due to death or maturity, while 83 per cent. was due to forfeiture. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE ASSURANCE.—POLICIES DISCONTINUED IN AUSTRALIA, 
1926 TO 1928. 


1926. | 1927. ; 1928. 


Mode, ae | ay ane... : == | Epo a. i 
ire Amount. | cane | Amount. . pen Amount. 
. | £ £ itis 2 
Death or maturity «» | 41,778 935,690 | 52,021 1,182,281 | 53,624 | 1,282,137 
Surrender Ae ae 7,339 343,432 7,632 355,071 9,158 ; 448,426 
Forfeiture .. | 144,802 | 7,166,472 150,580 | 7,612,505 169,921 / 8,978,480 
Total .. | 193,919 | 8,445,594 210,233 | 9,149,857 232,703 10,709,088 


8. Conspectus of Australian Life Assurance Legislation.—A conspectus of Australian 
Life Assurance Legislation appeared in Official Year Book No. 18, pp. 1041 to 1059, but 
considerations of space preclude its insertion in the present issue. 


§ 6. Fire, Marine, and General Insurance. 


1. Australasian Business.—(i) General. Returns are available showing the revenue 
and expenditure, assets and liabilities, and investments of 42 insurance companies having 
{heir head offices either in Australia, New Zealand, or Fiji. 


(ii) Revenue and Expenditure. The most important items of revenue and expenditure 
are given below. ‘The trade surplus in 1928-29 was £515,692, or 6.20 per cent. of premium 
income. 


FIRE, MARINE, AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANIES.—SUMMARY OF 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1925 TO 1929. 


Heading. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27, 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
£ £ £ £ | sz 

Premiums, less re-insurances’-- 6,558,823| 7,249,917 8,432,000) 8,412,080 §,321,762 
Losses a a3 .. | 3,452,351} 3,993,076 4,881,671) 5,016,717 4,993,394 
Expenses, commission, and taxes 2,414,946) 2,614,007 2,727,885) 2,833,854 2,812,676 
Trade surplus. . ard ste 691,526} 642,834 815,444| 561,509 615,692 
Interest, rent, etc. as ose 680,875| 682,957| 756,897 783,969| 779,314 
Total surplus 1,372,401} 1,325,791 1,572,341] 1,345,478 1,295,006 


Dividends andBonusea paid ss -} 590,412} 620/812) “607,961)" 641,085 659,704 


Ratio to premium income of— 
(a) Losses .. percent. | 52.64 55.08 57.98 59.64 | 60.00 
(b) Expenses, etc. .. per cent. 36.82 36.05 32,35 33.69 | 33.80 
(c) Trade surplus .. per cent. | 10.54 8.87 9.67 6.68 |. 6.20 


(iii) Liabilities and Assets. The liabilities and assets for the same period are set out 
in the following tables. Comparison of the results for 1928-29 with those for 1924-25 
shows that paid-up capital increased by 10 per cent. and reserves by 48 per cent. While 
loans on mortgage decreased by 25 per cent., Government securities increased by 30 per 
cent., and landed and other property showed a growth of 34 per cent. 
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FIRE, MARINE, AND GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANIES, 1925 TO 1929. 


| to2za-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 


Heading. 


Parw-up CarrtaL, RESERVES, AND LIABILITIES. 


se £ £ £ £ 

id- apital ot .. | 5,851,076} 6,131,149) 6,292,050) 6,400,284; 6,423,425 
ie re-insurance funds(a) | 6,784,411) 7,401,536| 8,637,831) 9,487,950 10,048,875 
Undivided profits ay ae 645,024; 664,181; 706,528} 612,827 166,041 
Losses unsettled yt os 852,267; 913,982) 987,670| 988,700) 935,219 
Sundry creditors, etc. .. .. | 2,216,401| 2,436,815| 2,309,610| 2,379,748 2,417,780 
Dividends, etc., to pay.. hs 350,057) 384,029! 384,006) 387,887 405,109 
Life assurance funds (5) .. | 1,867,294! 2,208,553) 1,436,372) 1,706,108) 2,008,769 
Total liabilities .. |18,566,530) 20,140,245 |20,754,067 21,963,504 23,005,218 


| 


22 = ess inde —_-——+ 


INVESTMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS. 


e £ £ £ £ 

Loans on mortgage a8 .. | 1,017,259) 1,175,228| 727,850; 759,382| 768,378 
Government senna etc. .. |10,231,700| 10,989,880 12,004,751 |12,668,290| 13,331 925 
Landed and other property .. | 2,644,736) 2,908,637) 2,841,654) 3,307,205) 3,550,460 
Fixed deposit, etc. er .. | 1,403,416) 1,467,234) 1,929,271] 1,828,566 1,850,771 
Loans on life policies (b) ee] 46,989 60,533 62,451 84,871) 104,175 
Investments .. a8 a 121,363} 165,153 139,055 234,321, 239,496 
Cash and bills receivable ce 868,604) 899,232! 763,272 757,970| 769,923 
Sundry debtors and other assets.. | 2,232,463] 2,474,348] 2,285,763 2,322,899) 2,390,090 

Total assets -. |18,566,530/20,140,245 |20,754,067 |21,963,504 23 005,218 

| 


(a) Including amount required as reserves against unexpired risks. 
(6) Some of the companies transact Life Business. 


(iv) Marine Insurance. Separate returns regarding this branch of insurance are not 
available. Act No. 11 of 1909, * An Act relating to Marine Insurance,” passed by the 
Commonwealth Parliament, and assented to on the 11th November, 1909, altered the 
conditions under which marine policies had up till then been issued. 


§ 7. Friendly Societies. 


1. General.—Friendly societies are an important factor in the social life of the 
community, as probably one-third of the total population of Australia comes either 
directly or indirectly under their influence. Their total membership approaches 600,000 
but as certain benefits, such as medical attendance and free medicines, and in many 
cases funeral expenses, are granted to members’ families as well as to members them- 
selves, this figure must, even when due allowance is made for young and unmarried 
members, be multiplied by about four to arrive at the total number of persons more or less 
connected with these societies. Legislation has conferred certain privileges on friendly 
societies, but, on the other hand, it insists on their registration, and it is the duty of the 
Registrars in the various States, prior to registering a new society, to see that its proposed 
rules are conformable to the law, and that the scale of contribution is sufficiently high 
to ensble the promised benefits to be conferred on members. Societies are obliged to 
forward annual returns as to their membership and their finances to the Registrar, and 
reports are published in most of the States dealing with the returns thus received. 


In the following tables the figures for South Australia and Tasmania are for the 
calendar year 1928, while those for the other States relate to the fiscal year 1927-28. 
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2. Number of Societies, Lodges, and Members.—The number of different societies 
and lodges, the total number of benefit members at the end of the year, and their average 
number during the year are shown in the following table :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—SOCIETIES, LODGES, AND MEMBERS, 1928. 


| Number of | Benefit Average No, 
State | Year | Registered Number of | Members of Benefit 
: |  ended— | Friendly Lodges. at end Members 
te | | Societies: iy a0 aoe of year. during the year. 
New South Wales | 30.6.28 | 33 2,413 | 242,199 240,363 
Victoria. . srl a | 59 | 1,481 | 161,850 161,130 
Queensland shal = | 18 | (a) 578 | 67,057 66,852 
South Australia .. | 31.12.28 | 17 699 78,284 78,353 
Western Australia | 30.6.28 | 14 } 341 | 23,509 23,265 
Tasmania a Mehl? 28° 20 | 186 24,958 25,016 
= | - i — | ———— | — 
: Total cong] DO eee = 5,698 | 597,857 | 594,979 


(a) Excluding Juvenile Branches. 


With regard to the number of registered Friendly Societies no total is given for 
Australia, since many of the societies operate in all the States. 


3. Sickness and Death Returns.—Sick pay is generally granted for a number of 
months at full rates, then for a period at half rates, and in some societies is finally reduced 
to quarter rates. The following table shows the total number of members who received 
sick pay during the year, the number of weeks for which they received pay in the aggregate, 
and the average per member sick, and further the number of benefit members who died 
during the year, together with the proportion of deaths per thousand average members :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—SICKNESS AND DEATH RETURNS, 1928. 


| Number | Total Average Deaths Proportion 
Nae of Members | Number Number of of of Deaths to 
State, Aeii= who | of Weeks Weeks per Benefit {1.000 Average 
ie Ce received Sick, Sick Pay Member Members Benefit 
Pay. Granted. Sick. and Wives. | Members. 
New South Wales | 30.6.28 52,130 | (a) (a) (a) a) 
Victoria orci ss 31,202 | 315,827 10.12 2,088 12.96 
Queensland ss W144) 99,173 8.92 553 8.27 
South Australia .. (31.12.28 14,173 155,348 10.96 1,110 14.17 
Western Australia | 30.6.28 zl fl | 36,189 7.92 188 8.08 
Tasmania .. {31.12.28 4,931, 42,550 8.63 366 14.63 
Total Rs — 118,121 '(b)649,087 (b) 9.84 (b) 4,805 | (b) 12.14. 
(a) Not available. ; (b) Exclusive of New South Wales. 


4. Revenue and Expenditure.—(i) Revenue. The financial returns are not prepared 
in the same way in each State, but an attempt has been made in the subjoined table to 
group the revenue under the main headings :— 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—REVENUE, 1928. — 


Entrance Fees, | Interest, 
Year Members’ | Dividends, All other Total 
State. ended— Contributions, and Income. Revenue. 
and Levies. | Rents. 

Pia Chie ee £ iene aa Se 
New South Wales 30.6.28 808,887 | 205,222 | 60,836 | 1,074,945 
Victoria. . a i; 550,557 251,488 149,655 951,700 
Queensland ss 235,109 | 81,997 (a) 317,106 
South Australia .. | 31.12.28 250,772 . 121,896 | 44,503 | 417,171 
Western Australia 30.6.28 74,315. | 22,974 | 37,779 135,068 
Tasmania sa | BLS 12.28 86,048 21,554 | 13,257 120,859 

: aoe |e) ; Yn 
Total i He 2,005,688 705,131 306,030 3,016,849 
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(ii) Expenditure. The returns relating to expenditure are more complete than those 
for revenue. The figures show that the excess of revenue for the year was £614,913 
for Australia. The revenue exceeded the expenditure by more than one pound per 
average benefit member. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES.—EXPENDITURE, 1928. 


Sums Paid : 
hing es - path of sad @riats Total 
Year . Attendance} Members minis other . 
State. ended— ieee 3 05 and and tration. | Expendi- bag ital) 
| Medicine. | Members’ ture. 
Wives. 

| — 4. 
d . | : f 36 8 608, 626 

New South Wales | 30.6,28 807,321 329,816 75,460 156,444 585 Al 
Victoria os eal os oo 198,205 222,146 36,221 108,733 141,984 707,289 
Queensland ae a 70,879 96,075 28,372 53,541 (a) 248,867 
South Australia .. | 31.12.28 93,276 100,420 38,086 52,766 27,805 312,353 
Western Australia 30.6.28 26,614 27,825 | 5,657 22,727 39,077 121,900 
Tasmania .- | 31.12.28 32,560 26,472 19,700 18,752 11,417 108,901 
Total are | _ 728,855 802,754 203,496 412,963 253,868 | 2,401,936 


(a) Included in administration, 


It appears from the above figures that sick pay averaged about 22s. 7d. per week per 
average benefit member, but, as the returns include pay at half and quarter rates, and as 
the proportion of these to full rates is not stated, the average given must be taken for what 
it is worth. Medical attendance and medicine came to about 26s. per average benefit 
member. 


5. Funds.—The two foregoing tables show that the surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture in all States amounted to £614,913 for the year, and a small surplus must, of course, 
result annually in every society which levies adequate contributions to enable it to meet 
all possible claims. These accumulations of profits are generally invested, and at the 
end of the year 1928 the total funds of friendly societies amounted to £12,957,679, 
(£21 14s. per benefit member), of which approximately £12,750,000 was invested. 


§ 8. Probates. 


1. Probates and Letters of Administration—The value of the estates left by 
deceased persons gives some idea of the distribution of property among the genera] 
population. There were in 1928 approximately 46,500 deaths of adult persons, while 
the number of probates and letters of administration granted during the same period 
was 18,570. It would therefore appear that about two-fifths of the adults who died 
during the year were possessed of sufficient property to necessitate the taking out of 
probate. The details for each State are shown in the table hereunder :— ; 


PROBATES AND LETTERS OF ADMINISTRATION, 1928. 


Number of Estates. Net Values of Estates. 
e, Year 
oer ended— Letters of Letters of 
Probates, | Adminis- | Total. | Probates. | Adminis- Total. 
tration, : tration. | 
te | 
£ £ § 

New South Wales .. 30.6,28 7,749 (a) 7,749 | 21,819,953 (a) 21,819,953 
Victoria .. .. | 31,12,28 4,504 1,676 | 6,180 | 16,679,553 (a) 16,679,553 
Queensland _ ie 30.6.28 794 179 973 | 6 4,681,897 | 6 377,011 | 5,058,908 
South Australia .. | 31,12,28 1,670 172 1,842 3,890,649 134,375 | 4,025,024 
Western Australia .. * 880 377 1,257 | 2,303,762 220,499 | 2,524,261 
Tasmania .. = in 505 64 569 | 1,286,323 59,743 | 1,346,066 
Total as — 16,102 2,468 | 18,570 | 50,662,137 791,628 | 51,453,765 
(a) Included with Probates, (6) Gross value. ; ‘s 
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2. Intestate Estates:—The number of intestate estates placed under the control of 
the Curator during the year, and the amount of unclaimed money paid into Consolidated 
Revenue in each State during the year 1928, are given hereunder :— 


INTESTATE ESTATES, 1928. 


= ee 


| i 
Particulars. | NS.W. Vie. Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. | Total. 


Intestate estates placed under | | t | 
control of Curator i 1928—} 

Number .. (a) (0) 1,387 218 251 |.e. 125 /¢ 1,981 

Value Se ae 4g (a) (b) 864,074 | 69,994 |d 28,959 |e 20,736 | ¢ 983,763 


Unclaimed money paid into Con- 
solidated Revenue by Curator mu 
during 1928 i £ | 163,332 (b) 120,085 4,442 1,974 1,541 |¢ 291,374 


! 


(a) Included with Probates. (b) Not available. (ec) Incomplete. (d) Gross Value. 
(e) Estates wound up by Public Trustee. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
EDUCATION. 


§ 1, Evolution of Educational Systems in Australia. 


1. Educational Systems of the States.—(i) Place of New South Wales in Australian 
Education. The first settlement in Australia being in New South Wales, it is but natural 
that Australian Education should have had its beginning in that State. In the evolution 
of educational method and system in Australia, New South Wales also has played a 
leading part, and has had practically a dominating influence. The subject is dealt with 
in some detail in No. I. and No. II. issues of the Commonwealth Official Year Book, but 
it is not proposed to repeat it in the present volume. (See also 2 hereunder.) 


(ii) Educational Systems of other Commonwealth States. A more or less detailed 
account of the origin and development of the educational systems of the other States alse 
appears in No. I. and No. II. issues of the Year Book. Later details are given hereunder. 


(iii) Medical Inspection of State School Children. See Chapter XII., Public Hygiene. 


2. Recent Development in State Educational Systems.—Preceding issues of the 
Official Year Book contained an outline of recent developments of the educational 
systems of the various States (see No. 22, pp. 426-29), but it has been decided to omit 
this information from the present volume. 

As pointed out in previous issues, the educational system of New South Wales may 
now be considered as a more or less homogeneous entity, the various stages succeeding 
one another by logical gradation from kindergarten to university. In the other States 
development is proceeding on somewhat similar lines, activity in this respect being 
greatly helped by interstate conferences of directors of education and of inspectors and 
teachers. The seventh biennial conference of Directors of Education was held at Adelaide 
in May, 1928, and was attended by representatives of all the Australian States. 


§ 2. State Schools. 


1. General.—The State Schools, or, as they are sometimes termed, the “‘ public ” 
schools, of Australia comprise all] schools directly under State control, in contradistinction 
to the so-called ‘‘ private ” schools, the bulk of which, though privately managed, never- 
theless cater for all classes of the community. Separate information regarding Technical 
Education is given in § 6, but the junior technical schools are included hereunder. 


2. Returns for Year 1928.—(i) General. The following table shows the number of 
State Schools, together with the teachers employed and the enrolment and “ average 
attendance ”’ in each State during the year 1928 :— 


STATE SCHOOLS.—RETURNS, 1928. 


State or Territory. Schools.(a) | Teachers.(b) beac Peete ek kGendanes 

sn - * |on Enrolment. 
New South Wales (c) a 3,313 11,772 344,171 294,553 85°6 
Victoria Pe ie 2,734 9,079 255,763 203,740 79 °6 
Queensland ta ay 1,739 4,239 143,043 112,588 78°7 
South Australia .. a8 1,027 3,356 87,785 75,434 85°9 
Western Australia * 852 2,026 56,994 50,938 89°4 
‘Tasmania 3 pe 499 1,353 31,977 27,000 84°4 
Northern Territory fs 5 13 327 243 74°3 
Australia .. Ms 10,169 31,838 920,060 764,496 83°1 


(a) Schools opeu during year. (b) Exclusive of sewing mistresses. (c) Including Federal Capital Territory. 
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(ii) Schools in the Federal Capital Area. During the year 1928 fifteen State Schools 
were in operation in the Federal Capital Territory (Yass—Canberra). The pupils enrolled 
numbered 1,349 and the average attendance 882. Cost of upkeep amounted to £13,249. 
By arrangement with the Federal Government these schools are conducted by the New 
South Wales Education Department on the same lines as the ordinary State Schools, 
the Department being recouped for expenditure. Ample provision has been made for 
both primary and secondary education, and this will be increased to meet requirements. 
The question of the establishment of a University at Canberra is under consideration, 
and in the meantime a University College has been established. By virtue of a 
regulation of the University of Melbourne, the College is empowered to provide approved 
lectures in all subjects of the Arts, Science, Commerce, and Law courses of that 
University. At present about 30 students are attending lectures. 


3. Growth of Enrolment and Attendance.—The enrolment and average attendance 
at the State Schools in Australia are given below for the years 1891, 1901, 1911, and for 
each year of the period 1924 to 1928 :— 


STATE SCHOOLS.—ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE.—AUSTRALIA, 1891 TO 1928. 


| Total | | 

| 5 | Avera & Total | 

Year. | sige Hac grea re Aitoud af e.| Year. eg oes Botnet. eevee 
| | | | 

; eine Bon er ae aE jos eters —— 

1891 .. | 3,421 | 561,153 | 350,773 | 1925 .. | 5,992 | 972,473 | 720,975 

1901 .. | 3,825 | 638,478 | 450,246 | 1926 .. 6,111 | 883,925 | 730,571 

1911 .. | 4,573 | 638,850) 463,799 | 1927 .. |) 6,235 | 901,326 | 748,712 

1924 .. 5,874 861,256 | 705,990 1998 .. | 6,337 | 920,060 | 764,496 


; (a) At gist December, in thousands. 


During the last five years the average attendance increased by 8 per cent., the figures 
ranging from about 10 per cent. and 9 in New South Wales and South Australia respectively 
to about 4 per cent. in Tasmania. 


4. Distribution of Educational Facilities—() In Sparsely-settled Districts. The 
methods adopted in the various States to carry the benefits of education into the 
remotest and most sparsely-settled areas are set out in some detail in previous issues 
of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 430-31), but this information cannot be 
repeated in the present volume. 


(ii) Centralization of Schools. The question of centralization of schools adopted so 
successfully in America and Canada has received some attention in Australia, and particu- 
larly in New South Wales. It is recognized that a single adequately staffed and well- 
equipped central institution can give more efficient teaching than a congeries of small 
scattered schools in the hands of less highly trained teachers, and the small schools in 
some districts were therefore closed and the children conveyed to the central institution. 
The principle was first adopted in New South Wales in 1904, and in 1928 a sum of £56,884 
was expended in boarding allowance and conveyance to central schools. Cost of con- 
veyance to State Schools in Victoria during 1928 was returned as £10,350. In South 
‘Australia the sum of £8,549 was disbursed in connexion with travelling expenses of school 
children in 1928, while £12,130 was spent in Western Australia, and about £3,900 in 
Tasmania. (It may be pointed out, however, that the parents are often reluctant to part 
with the small schools which form, as it were, “‘ heart centres’ in their little community, 
while the kindly help of the teachers is a great asset in the social and intellectual life of 
the districts served by the schools.) 


(iii) Education of Retarded and Defective Children.—This subject was alluded to 
at some length in preceding issues of the Official Year Book. (see No. 22, pp. 431-2), 
put the information cannot be repeated in this issue. 

(iv) Evening Schools. Evening Public Schools have been in existence for many 
years in some of the States, but their progress has been uncertain. In New South Wales 
the 54 Evening Continuation Schools had an effective enrolment in 1928 of 4,758, and 
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an average attendance of 3,639. The schools for boys are classed as commercial, commer- 
cial preparatory, junior technical, and junior technical preparatory, and for girls as domestic 
and domestic preparatory. Attendances at the schools for boys numbered 3,080, and 
at those for girls 559. ‘The comparatively high proportion of attendance to enrolment 
shows that the institutions are attractive. In Victoria there were 11 evening continuation 
classes in operation during 1928, the average attendance being 52. Although the 
Education Act of 1910 gives authority for the establishment of evening continuation classes 
at which the attendance of boys up to the age of seventeen years and living within a radius 
of 2 miles may be made compulsory for six hours a week, considerations of expense have 
prevented the free exercise of this power. Evening Continuation Schools have been 
established under regulation in South Australia, and are intended principally to help the 
working boy to improve his general education. In Western Australia evening continuation 
classes were held at 22 centres in.1928, with an average enrolment of 2,603 pupils. 

(v) Higher State Schools—In all the States higher schools have been established 
which provide advanced courses of instruction for pupils who have completed the 
primary grades. Reference to the development of these schools will be found in 
preceding Official Year Books (see No. 22, pp. 433-4), but considerations of space 
preclude the repetition of this information herein. 

(vi) Agricultural Training in State Schools.—Extended reference to the methods 
adopted in the teaching of agriculture in State Schools will be found in preceding Official 
Year Books (see No. 22, pp. 434-7), but considerations of space preclude the repetition 
of this matter herein. 


5. Teachers.—The distribution of the teaching staff in the State Schools during the 
year 1928, including teachers of needlework, was as follows :— 


STATE SCHOOLS.—TEACHING STAFF, 1928. 


| 


Principal : Pupil or Junior 
Teachers. Spistente. Teachers. Sewing Poel 
State r Mis- | __ 
Tesses 


| Males.| Fem. | Males.| Fem. | Males. Fem. | Males. | Fem. “Total 
| 


New South Waies 2,472 | 1,079 | 2,522 | 5,699 


Victoria os 1,900 992} 1,115 | 3,226 514 | 1,332 372 | 3,529 | 5,922 | 9,451 
Queensland «. | 1,064 641 706 | 1,515 137 176 i 1,907 | 2,332 | 4,239 
South Australia .. 627 448 692 | 1,408 62 119 219 | 1,881 | 2,194 | 3,575 
Western Australia | 445 865 254 783 22 157 141 721 | 1,446 | 2,167 
Tasmania oe | 218 351 103 442 46 193 3 367 989 | 1,356 
Northern Territory | 3 3 2 4 oy 1 ei 5 8 13 

Total -. | 6,729 | 3,879 | 5,394 | 13,077 781 | 1,978 965 | 12,904 | 19,899 | 32,803 


The figures for principal teachers include mistresses of departments, while students 
in training colleges have been grouped with assistants. Some of the teachers in sole 
charge of small schools have had very little training, but future permanent appointments 
will be confined as far as possible to those who have gone through a regular course of 
instruction. 


It will be observed that there is a fairly large number of junior teachers, or pupil 

_ teachers, as they are called in some of the States. Although expert pedagogical opinion 

throughout the world is against the pupil-teacher system, motives of practical expediency 

compel its retention, or some modification thereof, in most countries. Allusion to the 
methods of training will be found in the next sub-section. , 

In New South Wales and in some of the other States attention has recently been 
drawn to the difficulty of securing an adequate supply of teachers, particularly male 
teachers for small schools in out-back districts. Difficulty is also experienced in some 
of the States in securing suitable living accommodation for teachers of these small schools. 


6. Training Colleges.—The development of the training systems of the various 
States has been alluded to at some length in earlier issues of the Year Book (see No. 
22, pp. 437-9), but considerations of space will not permit of its retention herein. 
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7. Expenditure.—(i) Maintenance—All Schools. The net expenditure on main- 
tenance in all grades of schools, excepting technical schools, and the cost per head of 
average attendance for the five years ended 1928 are shown below. The figures do not 


include expenditure on buildings, which is given separately in a subsequent table. 


STATE SCHOOLS.—EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE, 1924 TO 1928, 


fl { 7 

Year.| N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Nor. Ter.| Total. 

Toran 

£ £ £ iS £ £ ba £ 
1924 |3,296,669 |1,859,809 |1,264,005 | 538,744 | 543,395 | 240,787 | 4,015 7,747,424 
1925 |3,520,903 |1,963,214 |1,364,844 | 597,960 | 548,426 | 246,429 4,326 8,246,102 
1926 |3,626,447 |2,132,519 |1,406,853 | 710,499 | 556,748 | 251,307 4,443 8,688,816 
1927 |3,697,618 |2,340,581 |1,438,969 | 743,274 | 605,704 | 257,653 | 4,406 |9,088,205 
1928 |3,937,082 |2,464,714 |1,471,322 | 778,715 | 624,271 | 266,281 5,153 |9,547,538 

Per Heap of AvERAGE ATTENDANCE. 

fad) £24) £ 6d) £64 £ sd/£ a d./£ adie ad: 
1924/12 5 6 91610) 1116 7 716 8/11 5 O| 819 O}19 6 111019 6 
1925: |,12.18 ,3) 10. 1. 3)-12, 9 0}. 8 12. 4).11...3- 5) 8.19 0,120.10 O11°8 9 
1926 | 13 3 3) 1016 6) 12 1210) 91710/11 4 6/9 O 3/1819 911 1710 
19Ziejte te ws: Lita 6) 12" 14 6) 10. 3 2819-7 6l'o, 4.11 |18 10, 919-2 oO 
1928; 13 7 4| 12 111) 1213 710 6 612 5 1] 917 oe ea te Ome O 


The combined growth in cost of maintenance during the last five years has been 
brought about by the higher salaries and allowances paid to teachers, and the increased 
expenditure in connexion with the supply of materials and equipment. Practically the 
whole of the increase in Western Australia for the year 1927 was due to the reclassification 
and new salary scales for teachers. 


(ii) Maintenance—Secondary Schools. The figures given in the preceding table refer 
to expenditure on maintenance of all State primary and secondary schools, exclusive of 
technical colleges. It has been thought desirable by the State Education Departments 
to give separate information in regard to the cost of secondary education. Any satisfactory 
estimate of this nature is, however, rendered difficult by the circumstance that there is no 
exactly comparable definition of the term “‘ secondary ” as applied in the various States, 
while difficulties arise in connexion with the correct apportionment amongst the various 
branches of expenses of administration, inspection, and the training of teachers. A 
further complication is caused by the fact that both elementary and higher education are 
in some instances given in the same school and by the same teacher. The figures quoted 
in regard to cost hereunder have been extracted from the Reports of the State Education 
Departments, and are subject to the qualifications above enumerated. 


STATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—EXPENDITURE ON MAINTENANCE, 1928. 


Cost Per Head 

ee ees of Populniion) 
£ $s. d. 
New South Wales 5 493,124 4 ] 
Victoria = 300,859 3 6 
Queensland... : 130,622 211 
South Australia ra it 93,761 Cees: 
Western Australia .. i ale 121,130 6 1 
Tasmania .. a #5 sid ae 19,419 1 10 


The figures in all cases are exclusive of cost of buildings, For Queensland, the figure 
quoted does not include the cost of the Agricultural High School and College, which 
amounted in 1928 to £28,517. 
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(iii) Buildings. Expenditure on school buildings in each of the years quoted was as 
follows :— ; 


STATE SCHOOLS.—EXPENDITURE ON BUILDINGS, 1924 TO 1928. 


| } 
Year.| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Nor. Ter.| Total. 
£91 RFs : Vie Ye Se bE em 
£ £ £ £ | £ £ £ £ 
1924 | 766,019 | 531,571 | 157,683 107,466 71,634 20,643 184 |1,655,200 
1925 | 621,109 | 459,303 | 126,392 138,132 63,373 | 43,248 823 |1,452,380 
1926 | 638,387 | 508,121 | 138,784 231,207 57,337 34,716 132 |1,608,684 
1927 | 668,413 | 578,691 98,905 156,520 53,506 | 21,751 | xt 1,577,786 
1928 1,004,241 398,939 | 143,995 | 102,477 | 68,957 _ 44,150 .. {1,762,759 


The large increases in expenditure shown in most instances during the last four years 
were due to the efforts made to overtake arrears in necessary buildings and repairs. 


(iv) Total. The net total cost during the year 1928 was as follows :— 
STATE SCHOOLS.—NET TOTAL COST, 1928. 


Item. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust. Tasmania. Nor. Ter.| Total. 


- = ~ | 
Net cost of edu- £ | £ £& £ s £ £ £ 
cation, includ- | 

ing buildings 4,941,323 12,863,653 1,615,317 | 881,192 | 693,228 310,431 5,153 |11,310,297 


The figures in this and the preceding tables refer to all grades of State schools (with 
the exception of technical schools), and include evening schools. Including buildings, 
the net cost per scholar in average attendance for the whole of the State schools in 
Australia amounted in 1928 to £14 15s. 11d., as compared with £4 9s. 3d. in 1901. 


8. School Savings Banks.—In New South Wales the control of these institutions 
was taken over in 1924 by the Government Savings Bank, which allows interest on the 
children’s deposits. At the 30th June, 1929, there were 1,367 school banks, with 114,533 
depositors having at credit £169,380. In Victoria banks were in operation at 2,227 schools 
at the 30th June, 1929. On the same date the number of depositors amounted to 153,178 
and balances at credit to £262,941. In South Australia, there were 56,426 depositors, with 
£85,446 to their credit; and in Western Australia, there were 700 school banks, with 
52,226 depositors and £91,101 to their credit. 


§ 3. Private Schools.* 


1. Returns for 1928.—The following table shows the number of private schools, 
together with the teachers engaged therein, and the enrolment and average attendance 
in 1928 :— 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1928. 


State. Schools. Teachers. | Enrolment. | , Average 


4 Z y eSTOT t Attendance. 
New South Wales .. 3 H 721 4,582 104,227 73,109 
Victoria .. Ti a4 ri 500 2,325 | 65,245. | (a) 55,500 
Queensland _ ss he “3 197 1,209 32,202 26,403 
South Australia aise af ee 177 891 17,298 13.635 
Western Australia .. a = 118 621 | 12,051 10,802 
Tasmania... * 65 259 6,566 4,920 
Northern Territory & st 1 5 124 , 95 
Total « : “| 1,779 9,792 | 237,713 |. 184,464 


(a) Estimated. 


The totals for New South Wales inelude returns from the Syd 
which receives a yearly State subsidy of £1,500, and which, in ane pein 


of 642, and an average attendance of 566. ied enrolment 


a Ss I a a rt i ee ee me 
* Private schools include all schools not wt ; 
popularly applied, is, of course, a misnomer. Bolly manor Stato’ conten 28 ar oat Private,” though 


a 
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The figures for Queensland include the returns from Grammar Schools, of which 
there are ten—six for boys and four for girls, with an enrolment of 1,446 boys and 870 
girls. These schools are governed by boards of trustees, partly nominated by Government, 
and partly by the subscribers to the funds. The trustees make regulations regarding 
the fees of scholars, the salaries of teachers, and generally for the management of the 
schools. The total Government aid received in 1928 amounted to £18,000. In addition, 
a sum of £16,205 was received for Government scholarships and bursars’ fees. The 
Grammar Schools are inspected annually by officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 


2. Growth of Private Schools.—The enrolment and average attendance at private 
schools during 1891, 1901, 1911, and in each year of the period 1924 to 1928 are as 
follows :-— 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS.—ENROLMENT AND ATTENDANCE, 1891 TO 1928. 


Average 


Year. | Enrolment. era beeaceem Year. | Enrolment. | pon danen 
1891... oie | 124,485 99,588 1925 ; [ 228,564 | 175,283 
1901 _ .. fs 148,659 120,742 1926 | 233,566 | 178,985 
1911 an | 160,794 132,588 | 1927 |, 235,074 | 181,396 
1924 + | 1928 | 237,713 | 184,464 


228,543 | 175,614 


The increase in average attendance during the last five years amounted to about 
5 per cent. 


3. Registration of Private Schools.—Conditions in regard to the registration of 
private schools were alluded to in previous Year Books (vide No. 18, p. 451), but con- 
sideration of space precludes the repetition of this information in the present issue. 


§ 4. Free Kindergartens. 


The following information regarding Free Kindergartens has been compiled from 
particulars supplied by the principals of the chief institutions or the organizing secretary 
in each State, except in the case of Western Australia, the details for which were furnished 
by the Education Department. 


FREE KINDERGARTENS, 1928. 


No. of Average | Permanent Student | Voluntary 

—— Schools. | Attendance. | Instructors. | Teachers. | Assistants. 
New South Wales (Sydney) L6e Ts | 860 | 32 40 | 70 
Victoria (Melbourne) EN 28 1,534 | 63 36 |. $800 
i (Ballarat) 1 Bige| 2 | sf . 13 
Queensland (Brisbane) .. 6 | (a) 350-5 8 17 | 10 
South Australia (Adelaide) 8 360 | 8 | 18 | 6 

Western Australia (Perth) 7 242. | 12 15 | Led 

Tasmania (Hobart) a 4 | 123 | 6 3 2 
(Launceston) 2, 95} 4 | . 8 
Total’. 3 12 <b 8,601!) 185 129 2 | 409 


(a) Estimate. 


In New South Wales there were 85 students at the Kindergarten Training College. 
At the Melbourne College, 36 students were in training. The Brisbane Training College 
had 17 students in training, the Training College at Adelaide 27, and at Perth 15. Four 
students were in training at Hobart. 

The information given above refers to institutions under private kindergarten unions 
or associations, and is exclusive of the kindergarten branches in the Government schoois 


of the various States. 
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§ 5. Universities. 


1. Origin and Development.—A brief account of the origin and development of 
the Universities in the various States is given in preceding issues of the Official Year 
Book (see No. 22, pp. 442-3), but this information cannot be repeated herein. 


92. Teachers and Students.—The following table shows the number of professors 
and lecturers, and the students in attendance at each of the State Universities during 
the year 1928 :— 


UNIVERSITIES.—TEACHERS AND STUDENTS, 1928. 


reheat | ; Students attending Lectures. 


University. Professors. |and Demon- : Non- | 
strators. \Matriculated. matriculated .| Total. 
| | 
Sydney .. é, a 4g00 PL 1Ba. Po ee eal ee 
Melbourne a see 28 146 | a . 5 | (a) 2,534 
Queensland (Brisbane) Me 30 48°) | 480 108 588 
Adelaide .. oe 19 <2) | 110-S-+h3 - 892 870 | (b) 1,762 
Western Australia (Perth) .. | 13 SZ 446 i ale 517 
Tasmania (Hobart) + | 10 19 | 159 | 46. | 205 


(a) Hixclusive of 262 music students. (b) Exclusive of 536 music students and 886 not studying 
for a degree. 


Students at the Conservatorium of Music have been excluded in the case of Melbourne 
and Adelaide. The Conservatorium in Sydney, while attached to the Education Depart- 
ment, is not under the control of the University. 


3. University Revenue.—The income of the Universities from all sources during 
the year 1928 was as shown in the table below. The figures in the column “ private 
foundations” refer to income from investments, the cash value of benefactions received 
during the year being shown separately in the appended notes. 


UNIVERSITIES.—REVENUE, 1928. 


Government Grants. | 


University. _ Lr meeasy lg ceeiyate | b 
: | Ordinary. Special. Foumistions., ae ie 
LN aswel £ £ £ £ £ 
Sydney .. Bes 32,000 | (a)55,170 | 44,335 | (6)347,399 | 32,330 511,234 
Melbourne a 65,599 893 | 81,531 | (d)58,304 | 17,078 223,405 
Queensland (Brisbane)| 26,607 “a | 11,670 | (e)27,514 2,762 68,553 
Adelaide .. .. | 24,000 | (c)32,551 | 28,500 | (d)19,390 6,106 110,547. 
Western Australia | 
(Perth) .. of). > BRIO 1,879 ; 2,375 | (f)34,787 | 8,171 79,962 
Tasmania (Hobart).. 14,341 Ss 2,844 1,579 286 19,050 
Total 4,6 | 195,297 90,493 | 171,255 488,973 | 66,733 | 1,012,751 


(a) Includes £52,670 yearly appropriation and special grant of £2,500 from Commonwealth 
ee ag 1) Inn a beng eo $271,747. (c) Includes ero 
onwealth vote for research. neludes new foundations, £32,044. 
new endowments. (f)-Includes £1,384, new foundations. ; iy) Tac eee 


In preceding issues of the Official Year Book information was given in some detail 
in regard to the extent to which the Universities have benefited from private munificence. 
Space will permit of reference to the most important benefactions only herein. Thus 
the Challis bequest to the Sydney University amounted to £277,000 (now valued at 
£316,000): Mr. G. H. Bosch contributed £221,000: Sir P. N. Russell £100,000: 


Mr. W. O. Watt £78,000: Mr. Thos. Fisher £30,000. Mr. Sidney Myer’s gifts to the - 
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Melbourne University amounted to £55,000, while Sir Samuel Gillott, Mr. Edward 
Wilson (Argus Trust), and Sir Samuel Wilson contributed £41,000, £32,000, and £30,000 
respectively. The Hon. Francis Ormond contributed £20,000 to the University as 
well as benefactions to Ormond College amounting to considerably over £100,000. 
The chief benefactors to Adelaide University were Sir Thomas Elder, £99,000; Sir 
Langdon Bonython, £60,000; Mr. T. E. Barr Smith, £32,000; and Mrs. Jane Marks, 
£30,000. Several very valuable properties were also bequeathed to this University 
by Mr. Peter Waite. Under the will of Sir Winthrop Hackett the University of Western 
Australia received £425,000, while the late Robert Gledden bequeathed an estate valued 
at £60,000. 


4, University Expenditure.—For the year 1928 the expenditure by the Universities 
under various headings was as follows :— 


UNIVERSITIES.—EXPENDITURE, 1928. 


| | } 
Salaries . Scholar- vie | 
| : | General Buildings | 
University. and |, ships, |. Main- ad | Other, | Total. 
yas at ce | Gand” coaand | ea es 
abr Atm . Syedeer Jags " es 
aan i dake ae £ ain 
Sydney te soul lD2 222, | 6,859 | 35,440 7,138 | 212 | 201,871 
Melbourne ry .. | 115,794 7,310 8,315 12,497 |(2)55,799 | 199,715 
Queensland (Brisbane) .. 35,004 | 640 | 3,247 494 |(a)14,224 | 53,609 
Adelaide oe aA 60,825 | 1,201 | 4,475 4,634 |(b)37,028 | 108,163 
Western Australia (Perth) | 28,366 | 7,260 | 5,450 10,708 |(c) 19,737 | 71,521 
Tasmania (Hobart) oe 13,358 1,457 | 2,018 809 1,531 | 19,173 
Total 70! _.| 405,569 | 24,727 | 58,945 | 36,280 128,531 | 654,052 
| | | 
d arch, £8,182. (b) Includes laboratory ‘and research, £23,768 
(e) cig areal eet “15,480, (2) Includes Deere Rad soseusclt £11,817. 


5. University Extension. —Some account of the initiation and progress of university 
extension is given in preceding Official Year Books (see No. 22, p. 446), but 
considerations of space preclude the insertion of this matter in the present issue. ; 


6. Workers’ Educational Association.—In 1913 Workers’ Educational Associations 
were formed in all the States of Australia, and later in New Zealand. The movement 
has for its object the bringing of the University into closer relationship with the masses 
of the people, and thereby pro viding for the higher education of the workers in civic and 
cultural subjects. There are now direct grants from all State Governments except 
Western Australia, and an additional University grant in New Zealand. The particulars 
of grants for classes are as follow :—New South Wales, £5,970, 58 classes and 38 study 
eircles ; Victoria, £4,250, 33 tutorial classes and extension work ; Tasmania, £2,105, 23 
full classes and 2 study circles; South Australia, £2,800, 23 classes including 7 
study circles ; Queensland, £3,000, 12 classes and 575 correspondence students. In 
addition, the New South Wales Association receives & Government grant for general 
organizing purposes of £500, paid on the basis of £1 for £1 on subscriptions and donations 
up to this amount. The Carnegie Corporation has recently shown its interest in the 
work by allotting grants of $10,000 to New South Wales and to Victoria and $5,000 to 
each of the other States. The principal subjects chosen in ail States are Industrial 
History, Economics, Political Science, and Sociology, but there is an increasing 
number of classes in other subjects such as History, Psychology, Philosophy, 
Literature, Music, Physiology, and Biology. Each University co-operates with the 


-W.E.A. in the formation of a joint committee which appoints tutors and generally 
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supervises the work with the assistance of a University officer with the title of Director 
of Tutorial Classes. In addition to the longer and more serious courses, & great many 
preparatory classes, study circles, and summer schools are organized by the Association, 
numerous courses of public lectures are delivered, educational conferences promoted, 
and an extensive book service is spreading educational literature throughout Australia. 


§ 6. Technical Education. 


1. General.—Although provision has been made in all of the States in respect to 
many necessary forms of technical education, the total provision made would imply 
that this branch of education has not been regarded as of outstanding importance. As 
will be seen later on, the expenditure on technical education for the whole of Australia 
is comparatively small. In preceding issues of the Official Year Book an outline was 
given of the origin and development of technical education in each State (see No. 22, 
pp. 447-51), but considerations of space preclude its repetition in the present volume. 


2. Returns for Year 1928.—Returns for the year 1928 in regard to enrolments and 
attendances, etc., in each State are given in the table hereunder. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—ENROLMENTS, ETC., 1928. 


Number of A ? 
State. Elasiae : Teachers. | Enrolments. abtondande Raveeade 
; “£ 

New South Wale a 751 604 32,960 (a) 15,326 23,359 
Victoria a es 142 625 25,578 19,122 39,886 
Queensland fs ws (d) 486 15,452 12,500 14,772 
South Australia a 613 215 13,536 10,220 9,132 
Western Australia ena 438 140 7,741 6,528 3,167 
Tasmania 3 ay (d) 110 1,653 1,309 1,684 
Total as 1,944 2,180 | 96,920 65,005 * 92,000 

(a) Individual Students. (b) Not available. : : 


; Figures for earlier years will be found in preceding volumes. With regard to the 
figure quoted for number of classes in Victoria, it is stated that each grade only of a 
subject is counted as a class. 


3. Expenditure on Technical Education.—The expenditure on technical education 
in each State for the year 1928 is shown below :— < 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—EXPENDITURE, 1928. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. §. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. Total. 
(a) 506: 907 set en . : 
1928 { a F 3 3419 72,639 23,100 23,498 | 735,65 
(5) 48,122 30,713 3,123 3,398 3,168 637 eae 
(a) Maintenance. (b) Buildings. 


The expenditure on maintenance for technical education in 1928 
; amounted t 
2s. 4d. per head of the population of Australia, as compared with 30s. 2d. per on 
expended on maintenance for primary and secondary education. 
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§ 7. Business Colleges and Shorthand Schools. 


There has been considerable development in recent years both in the number and 
scope of privately conducted institutions which aim at giving instruction in business 
methods, shorthand, typewriting, the use of calculating machines, etc. Particulars for 
all States excepting Queensland are given in the following table :— 


BUSINESS COLLEGES, SHORTHAND SCHOOLS, ETC., 1928. 


{ | 
Averag 
Je: oh an | Students Enrolled. piers ae 
e. chools. ‘eachers. | : 
is ee | a er: Received. 
| Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
2 ;———— =P rs = | x TS | = 2s 
£ 
New South Wales.. | 20 186 | 1,756 6,122 714 3,010 66,788 
Victoria .. ne 16 V4) 23,172 3,333 2,115 2,296 (b) 
Queensland (a)... | TewEe emote? ike. itt ae bs eT es 
South Australia .. | Teas 48 798 | 1,212 526 977 17,575 
Western Australia. . ll 59 | 1,556 | 1,592 (b) (b) 26,493 
Tasmania od 3 16 Bie 287 oh eS379 58 216 6,200 
| | | 
(a) Included in private schools. (0) Not available. 


The figures for New South Wales are exclusive of students instructed at home 
through the medium of correspondence classes. 


§ 8. Diffusion of Education. 


1. General Education.—A rough indication of the state of education of the people 
is obtained at each Census under the three headings, “read and write,” ‘‘ read only,”’ 
and “cannot read.” Particulars for each State and Territory were included in previous 
issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 19, p. 439). Detailed tables dealing with 
various aspects of education were published in connexion with the Census of 1921. 
Here it must suffice to mention that during the period 1871 to 1921 the proportion per 
10,000 of the population of Australia able to read and write advanced from a little 
over 6,000 to nearly 8,509. while that of those able to read only fell from about 1,100 
to under 20. 


2°. Education as shown by Marriage Registers.—Another common method of testing 
the spread of education is to compare the number of mark signatures in the marriage 
registers with the total number of persons married during each year of a series. The 
percentage signing with a mark to the total persons married in the Census year 1921 
was only 0.17, as compared with 24.60 in 1861. 


§ 9, Miscellaneous. 


- 1. Scientific Societies. —(i) Royal Societies. In previous issues of the Official Year 
Book an outline was given of the origin and progress of the Royal Society in each State 
(see No. 22, pp. 454-5), but considerations of space preclude the retention of this matter 
in the present volume. The accompanying table, however, contains the latest available 
statistical information regarding these institutions, which in every case have their 
headquarters in the capital cities of the States. 
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ROYAL SOCIETIES—PARTICULARS, 1929. 


Sida Be ape 2 | | ! 
| 


| 


Heading. | Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. | Perth. Hobart. 
| | 
a Let S | 

Year of origin oe iqetta t,822 1,854 | 1,884 1,853 1,897 1,843 
Number of members | 341 206 175 160 215 2 
Vols. of transactions issued. . 63 74 41 61 19 65 
Number of books in library.. | 30,000 17,000 8,000 8,000 2,800 | 16,050 
Societies on exchange list .. | 385 320 200 230 116 257 
Income .. AI £ 3,217 717 356 (fs 288 344 
Expenditure a fo 3,364 671 | 327 595 335 343 


In connexion with the year of origin it may be pointed out that the title Royal 
Society was in most cases assumed at a later date than that shown in the tables as the 
Societies originated under different names. 


(ii) The Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science. This Association 
was founded in 1887, with head-quarters at the Royal Society’s House in Sydney. Its 
meetings are usually held biennially within the various States and in the Dominion of 
New Zealand. The next meeting will be held in Sydney in 1932. The library of the 
Association contains 4,000 volumes. 


(iii) Other Scientific Societies. The Linnean Society of New South Wales, with head- 
quarters in Sydney, was founded in 1874. The soundness of its present position is due 
to the benefactions of Sir William Macleay, who during his lifetime and by his wil] 
endowed the Society to the amount of £67,000, which has been increased by judicious 
investment to over £80,000. The Society maintains a research bacteriologist and offers 
annually 4 research fellowships in various branches of natural history. Two fellowships 
were awarded in 1929. The library comprises some 14,000 volumes, valued at about 
£7,000. Fifty-four volumes of proceedings have been issued, and the Society exchanges 
with some 219 kindred institutions. The ordinary membership at the end of 1929 
was 169. 

The British Astronomical Society has a branch in Sydney, and in some of the States 
the British Medical Association has branches. 

In addition to the societies enumerated above, there are various others in each 
State devoted to branches of scientific investigation. 


2. Public Libraries.—(i) States. In each of the capital cities there is a well-equipped 
Public Library, the institutions in Melbourne and Sydney especially comparing very 
favourably with similar institutions elsewhere. The following statement gives the number 
of volumes in the Public Library of each capital city :— ; 


METROPOLITAN PUBLIC LIBRARIES, 1928. 


| Number of Volumes in— 
City. rT 
3 Ordinary Count: Total. 
| pee Lending Tending 
Branch. Branch. 
Sydney .. He .. | (a) 362,137 (6) 64,050 
Melbourne S .. | 351,483 54,107 ae eee 
Brisbane .. = oa 54,190 2 
Adelaide .. n s 147,932 66,114 ei ; 
Perth .. 7. re 131,071 ve 19,577 isc att 
Hobart... & ra 30,000 - 30,000 


(a) Including 120,548 volumes in the Mitchell Library. 
(b) The maintenance and control of the ordinary lending branch of the Public Library at Sydney were 


transfe in 1 i 
casa n 1908 to the Municipal Council. At the end of December, 1928, the books numbered 
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In connexion with the Country Lending Branch of the Sydney Public Library, it 
may be noted that books are forwarded on loan to State schools, to approved associations, 
and to Schools of Art. During the year 1928-9, over 88,000 volumes were thus circulated, 
while over 34,000 books were lent to 22,000 individual students. 


A special research staff attached to the Public Library gives valuable assistance in 
making readily available to inquirers the store of information contained in books, etc., 
which, owing to limitations of space, are not in open access. 


The Mitchell Library in Sydney consisted of over 60,000 volumes and pamphlets, and 
300 paintings, principally relating to Australasia, valued at £100,000, and bequeathed 
in 1907 by Mr. D. S. Mitchell, together with an endowment of £70,000. The testators 
stipulated that the regulations of the British Museum were to be adopted as far as 
practicable, hence the library is the resort of specialists. There are now over 122,000 
volumes in the library in addition to valuable collections of Australian postage and fiscal 
stamps. 


Amongst other important libraries in New South Wales may be mentioned the 
“Fisher” Library at Sydney University, with 182,000 volumes ; the library at the 
Australian Museum, 26,000; the Teachers’ College library, 33,000; Sydney Technical 
College library, 14,700; and the library at the Botanic Gardens, 9,900. The libraries 
attached to State schools contain about 481,000 volumes. 


The reading room at the Melbourne Public Library ranks among the finest in the 
world. It was opened in 1913, and has a diameter of 114 feet, with a similar height, and 
is capable of seating 320 readers at a time, all of whom are under efficient supervision 
from the centre of the room. During the year 1928, 4,981 volumes were lent to 
Mechanics’ Institutes and Free Libraries, and 11,549 books were sent by post to borrowers 
in the country. 

The library at Brisbane (South) contained about 14,400 volumes at the end of June, 
1928. 

For some years past efforts have been made in South Australia to collect original 
documents likely to be of service in compiling a history of the State. So far back as 
1914, Professor Henderson, of Adelaide University, under commission from the South 
Australian Government, visited and reported on the system of keeping archives in 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, and Ceylon, and obtained valuable information 
also from the United States and Canada. A department of historical documents has 
been created under the care of an archivist, and valuable work has been done in 
connexion with examination, classification, and permanent preservation of the available 
papers. A suitable building for housing the documents and the staff was provided 
in 1921. At the 30th June, 1929, the collection numbered 276,187 documents, 11,514 
views, and 1,095 maps. 

During 1922 the Tasmanian Public Library adopted the plan of lending books to 
individual country borrowers and to families or committees of residents in country 
districts. The Public Library at Launceston contains 34,000 volumes. 

Statistics in regard to libraries generally are not available for all States, while the 
information supplied is not in all cases complete. Returns for Victoria in 1928 showed 
a total of 419 libraries in receipt of State or municipal aid, containing 1,391,000 books ; 
Queensland returned 254 libraries, with 532,000 books; South Australia, 294 libraries 
and 800,000 books; Tasmania, 23 libraries and 127,000 books ; while there were 3 
libraries, with 6,000 books, in the Northern Territory. 


(ii) Commonwealth—(a) Parliamentary and National Library. When the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Library was created in 1902, it was recognized that at such time 
as the Federal Capital was established it would be necessary to have available there, 
for the use of members and the public servants, a library whose scope was wider than 
that usually associated with a purely Parliamentary one. To this end, therefore, this 
library was developed on lines similar to those of a State Public Library, and particular 
attention was given to the acquisition of works relating to or published in Australia. 
In pursuance of this policy it acquired in 1909 a valuable collection of Australiana, 
comprising about 10,000 volumes, which had been formed by Mr. iE. A. Petherick. In 
1912, aiso, a provision was included in the Commonwealth Copyright Act requiring the 
publisher of any book, pamphlet, etc., printed in the Commonwealth to supply a free 
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copy to this library. In the same year it undertook the publication of the Historical 
Records of Australia. The rapid development of the Australian and National Sections 
of the library Jed the Library Committee in 1923 to decide that the title ‘‘ Common- 
wealth National Library” should be given to these, and that at Canberra the library 
should be divided into two sections—a Parliamentary and a National Section—the 
former to be housed in Parliament House, the latter in a separate building, to which 
the public would be given free access. Though now, therefore, in two sections, it is 
essentially one library, with one administration. 

The total number of volumes at the beginning of 1928 was 79,000 books and 6,500 
pamphlets, its chief features being its unique collection of Captain Cook’s manuscripts 
and early works relating to Australia, also its extensive series of official publications of 
Great Britain and all the Dominions. 


(b) Patents Office Library. The free library attached to the Commonwealth Patents 
Office in Melbourne contains over 46,000 volumes, and includes literature dealing with 
patents in the principal countries of the world. 


3. Public Museums and Art Galleries.—Previous issues of the Official Year Book 
contained a brief description of the public museums and art galleries in each State 
(see No. 22, pp. 457-9), but considerations of space preclude the incorporation of this 
matter in the present volume. 


4. State Expenditure on all Forms of Educational Effort.—The expenditure from 
the Consolidated Revenue in each State and Territory on all forms of educational and 
scientific activity during the year 1928-29 was as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND ART, 1928-29. 


State or Territory. 1928-29. State or Territory. 1928-29. 


epmeere r4.. f Total £ | 4,624,033), y ; Total £ 733,184 
New South Wales 1 Per head 37/8 «| Western Australia Dot eeal 36/1 


a atts f Total £ | 2,865,370 | Total £| 328,650 
Vietoria ‘Per head | 32/6 pee *:.Per head | 30/4 


Total £ | 1,747,824 t Total £ 7,545 
Queensland i> \Per head 38/2 Northern Territory poy head | 37/11 


Z Total £ | 1,034,259 || 
baie sAsatradin kaos 034,259 | Total £ |11,340,865 
‘Per head 35/8 Australia *** Per head | 35/10 


During the quinquennium ending in 1928-29, the total expenditure has risen by 
nearly £1,898,000, while the expenditure per head of population showed a rise of 
3s. 8d. This comparatively heavy increase has been largely due to the expanding 
provision for State-aided education, to greater cost of building, equipment, and 
maintenance, and to increments in teachers’ salaries and allowances. 


wor ie ecendlll 
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CHAPTER X. 


PUBLIC JUSTICE. 
§ 1. Police. 


1. General.—tIn early issues of the Year Book a résumé was given of the evolution 
of the police force in Australia up to the passing of the Police Act of 1862 (25 Vic. No. 16) in 
New South Wales, but considerations of space preclude its inclusion in the present volume. 


2. Strength of Police Force..—{i) General. The strength of the police force in 
each State during the five years ended 1928 is given in the table hereunder. It may be 
mentioned that the police forces (with the exception of the small body of Commonwealth 
police maintained at. the Federal Capital) are entirely under State control, but, by 
arrangement, the Commonwealth Government utilizes their services in various directions, 
such as the collection of particulars for Commonwealth electoral rolls, etc. 


POLICE FORCES.—STRENGTH, 1924 TO 1928. 


: State. in oe Milos” 1924. 1925.) 1926. 1927. 1928. 
New South Wales .. 310,372 2,890 2,937 2,970 3,109 3,444 
Victoria .. . 87,884 1,810 1875 | 1,963 1,977 2,112 
Queensland ee 670,500 1,127 12,1827 | 1,167 1,191 1,125 
South Australia .. 380,070 616 632 | 642 716 801 
Western Australia 975,920 523 532 537 541 549 
Tasmania nas 26,215 241 240 245 246 939 
Northern Territory 523,620 32 38 531 38 39 39 
Fed. Cap. Territory oe ae cass od (a)13 13 

Total “a 2,974,581 7,239 7,436 7,562 7,832 8,322 


(a) Organization created in September, 1927. 

The figures for New South Wales for 1928 are exclusive of 28 “‘ black trackers,”’ 
i.e., natives employed in detection of offenders chiefly in outlying districts, and 4 
female searchers. For Queensland the figures exclude 63 native trackers and 1 female 
searcher ; for South Australia 8 “ black trackers »> and 1 female searcher, and for the 
Northern Territory 26 “black trackers.” There are also 40 “ black trackers ” and 5 
female searchers in Western Australia, not included in the table. According to the 
returns, women police are employed in all the States except Queensland, the respective 
numbers being—New South Wales 5, Victoria 4, South Australia 12, Western Australia 
5, and Tasmania 1. Their work is mainly preventive, and the importance and usefulness 
of their duties have been referred to in very high terms by the Commissioners of Police. 

(ii) Proportion to Population.—The average number of inhabitants to each officer 
in each State during the same period is as follows. In considering these figures, allowance 
must, of course, be made for the unequal area and unequal distribution of the population 
of the various States. 


POLICE FORCES.—COMPARISON WITH POPULATION, 1924 TO 1928. 


Number of Inhabitants to each Police Officer. 
Persons per x m — 
State. Sq. Mile, 

1921 Census. | 1924. 1925. 1926. | 1927. 1928, 


New South Wales .F * 6.80 772 776 783 763 710 


Victoria ee ie ae 17.42 | 907 891 864 874 834 
Queensland .. on ot leks 732 720 750 749 814 
South Australia ck ae 1.30 | 860 861 871 798 723 
Western Australia ith Mt 0.34 °| » 687 691 698 712 739 
Tasmania sg - = ne 8.15 891 889 862 854 906 
Northern Territory .. nee ie Parag 97 99 109 | 102 
Fed. Cap. Territory : a 5 |i ae : : 565 622 

Total .. ni oa 1.83 802 | 798 | 800 788 765 


The above figures show, therefore, that the rate of protection maintained for 
Australia as a whole has remained fairly constant. 
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3. Duties of the Police.—In addition to the ordinary employment attaching to 
their office, the police are called upon to perform many duties which in other countries 
are carried out by various functionaries. Thus, in New South Wales, according to the 
Report of the Inspector-General, the time of one-fifth of the force was taken up during 
1921 in extraneous duties unconnected with the protection of life and property, while 
the cash value of the services rendered to other Government departments was stated as 
over £200,000 per annum. The Queensland Commissioner refers to the circumstance 
that in 1927 no less than 71 subsidiary offices were held by the police. In South Australia, 
the Commissioner alludes to the large number of subsidiary duties performed by police 
officers, and mentions that for the year ended June, 1929, nearly 197,000 inquiries 
were made on behalf of other departments. 

While these special tasks doubtless involve some degree of sacrifice of ordinary 
routine duties, the fact that the general intelligence of the police is adequate for their 
performance, besides being most creditable, results in a large saving of the public money. 


4. Cost of Police Forces.—The expenditure from Consolidated Revenue on the 
police forces, and the cost per head of population in each State during the five years 1924 


to 1928, are given in the following table :— 


POLICE FORCES.—COST, 1924 TO 1928. 


paris ; 
State. | 1924. | #9925. 1926; || 1927 ien/P. 1928; 


i 
ToraL 
F £ £ £ = £ 
New South Wales .- | 1,317,320 | 1,331,978 | 1,370,659 | 1,512,523 | 1,650,285 
Victoria es st 741,126 768,939 840,653 857,306 880,729 
Queensland «id ¥4 497,484 554,879 563,391 571,706 595,490 
South Australia .. 5 246,646 250,915 263,857 275,844 315,465 
Western Australia ou 193,461 216,798 224,690 227,106 268,830 
Tasmania oF fs 81,318 | 84,340 88,725 91,704 94,059 
Northern Territory aS 17,923 | 19,004 19,656 | 16,159 22,738 
Total Sr -+ | 3,095,278 | 3,226,853 3,371,631 | 3,552,348 | 3,827,596 


PER Hrap or POPULATION. 


a 
a 
7 
& 
® 
s 
i) 
& 
a 
& 


New South Wales ib jaughke 8 1-7 We pe 129 13 6 
Victoria a mk 8 ll 9 2 Qisbikes 9 ll 10 0 
Queensland oes ergid wep elt 12.11 12-11 12 10 13 0 
South Australia . Sa On 2 Cae 9 5 9 8 10 11 
Western Australia Xu L041 7% 11 iss 12 0 11 10 13 3 
Tasmania au ies 7 6 7 9 Sn 5 8 9 8 8 
Northern Territory as 99. 7 104 0 104 5 76 4 1l4 2 

Total os ae 10 6 10 9 ll 29) “1s 12.1 


In view of the small number of its white Rees and the =: a ; 
tent of count 

to be patrolled, the figures for the Northern Territory necessarily show a very high sate 
The duties of the police, moreover, chiefly pertain to matters connected with the control 
of aborigines. 

. The en oe eer aa Wales in 1928 includes £167,450 payment to the Police 
Superannuation Fund. imilar payments in Victoria and 

£139,500 and £43,800 respectively. Hncensn nape 


The general advance in cost during the period: under review is due to increases in 
salaries, and rise in prices of supplies and equipment. 
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5. Interstate Police Conferences.—In February, 1921, a Conference of the chief 
officers of the police forces of the various States was held in Melbourne. In addition 
to the discussion of matters of common interest, arrangements were made for the inter- 
ehange of detectives. The results were so satisfactory that it was decided to hold similar 
Conferences annually. Amongst other matters discussed at the Hobart Conference 
in 1927, particular attention was given to the subject of traffic regulation in view of the 
large and increasing number of motor vehicles. The Conference was held at Melbourne 
in 1928. : 


§ 2. Lower (Magistrates’) Courts. 


1. General.—In considering the criminal returns of the various States, due allowance 
must be made on account of several factors, such as the relative powers of the courts, 
both lower and higher, ete. In the case of lower courts, the actual number of laws in each 
State the breach of which renders a person liable to fine or imprisonment must be taken 
into account. Again, the attitude of the magistracy and police towards certain classes 
of offences is a factor, for in the case of liquor laws, or laws connected with vagrancy or 
gaming, the views of magistrates, and instructions issued to the police, may be responsible 
for considerable variations in the returns. The strength and distribution of the police 
forces, and the age-constitution and distribution of the States’ population, also influence 
the results. Due weight should also be given to the prevalence of undetected crime, 
but information on this point is not available for all States. It may be mentioned that 
each State has its own separate judicial system, the Commonwealth jurisdiction 
being confined to the High Court of Australia, which is largely a Court of Appea! 
intermediate to the Privy Council, although it has also original jurisdiction, and the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and the Federal Court of 
Bankruptcy. Full particulars regarding the judicial power of the Commonwealth will 
be found in Chapter III. of the Commonwealth Constitution. 


2. Powers of the Magistrates.—Preceding issues of the Official Year Book contained 
a brief statement of the powers of the magistrates in the various States (see No. 22, 
page 462), but it is not proposed to repeat this information in the present volume. 


3. Persons Charged at Magistrates’ Courts.—The total number of persons who were 
charged before magistrates in each State is given below for the five years 1924 to 1928 :— 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—PERSONS CHARGED, 1924 TO 1923. 


State. 1924, 1925. | 1926. 1927. | 1928. 
| | 
9 a (sect ae "2 Se es sources 
New South Wales on 98,101 102,377 | 116,675 | 124,030 | 132,439 
Victoria a us 68,494 73,346 | 75,556 | 67,276 | 60,562 
Queensland a2 +3 24,017 28,684 ~ | 29,196 30,479 | 27,300 
South Australia .. G 15,812 | 20,651 | 23,637 | 25,455 | 21,766 
Western Australia 2 10,679 -| 11,858 12,335 | 13,825).4)15,499 
Tasmania eI ‘[ 8,001 7,085; 7,848 | 7,309. | 7,413 
Northern Territor att 204 | 180 | 142 | 317 : 456 
aan : ses eva Ce kf Z 
| | | 
Total aS me 225,308 243,631 | 265,389 | 268,191 265,435 


Investigation of the returns shows that considerable variations in the figures for single 
States are occasioned by breaches of new Acts, or the more stringent enforcement of 
the provisions of existing Acts. Any deductions drawn from the total returns as to the 
increase or otherwise of criminality must, therefore, be largely influenced by a careful 
analysis of the detailed list of offences. Thus, the considerable increase in the total 
offences in New South Wales for the year 1926 was due chiefly to the large number of 
charges under the Traffic Act, the total recorded in 1926 being 20,594 as compared with 
11,895 in 1925. 

4. Convictions and Committals.—The figures given in the tabulation above include, 
of course, a number of people who were wrongly charged, and statistically are not of 
general importance. The actual number of convictions in connexion with the persons 
who appeared before the lower courts in each year of the period 1924 to 1928 is, therefore, 
given hereunder. A separate line is added showing the committals to higher courts, 
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MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—CONVICTIONS AND COMMITTALS, 1924 TO 1928. 


State. , 1924. 1925. 1926. | 1927, 1928. 
New South Wal Convictions | 83,019 | 85,970 | 100,644 | 107,657 | 113,398 
Be Reta EL ape eC OMIGIS 1c Aes ee 1,832 1,895 | 2,403 
Victori Convictions | 54,376 | 58,879 60,728 .| 53,612 | 47,865 
a eee ** | Committals 602 744 761 774 | 731 
Q lend Convictions 21,476 |} 26,148 | 26,815 28,763 | 25,563 
pctpsrets ** | Committals 233 326 328 | 337-) 313 
Sh one ee tin Convictions 13,790 | 18,556 | 21,417 22.876 | 18,665 
‘+ | Committals 176 181 299 301 420 

VWeatari Wustraliil Convictions 9,534 | 10,047 | . 11,105 | 12,114 | 14,197 
” **)- Committals 92 91 | 87 84 76 
Panett Convictions 7,271 6,415 7,200 6,766 | 6,835 
ay ** "| Committals 59 95 99 72 | 98 
Northern Territory se He | ee 121 | ios a be 
Total Convictions | 189,611 | 206,136 | 228,038 | 232,075 | 226,947 
** | Committals 3,494 3,243 3,408 | 3,469 | 4,043 


5. Convictions for Serious Crime.—While the figures given in the preceding table 
refer to the entire body of convictions, the fact must not be overlooked that they include 
a large proportion of offences of a technical nature, many of them unwittingly committed, 
against various Acts of Parliament. Cases of drunkenness and minor breaches of good 
order, which, if they can be said to come within the category of crime at all, at least do so 
in a very different sense from some other offences, also help to swell the list. The following 
table has therefore been prepared for the purpose of showing the convictions at magistrates’ 
courts for what may be regarded as the more serious offences, i.e., against the person 

.and property, either separately or conjointly, and forgery and offences against the 
currency :— 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—CONVICTIONS FOR SERIOUS CRIME, 1924 TO 1928. 


State, | 1924, 1925. | 1926, 1927. 1928, 
TOTAL. 

New South Wales by 7,210 7,543 9,340 10,132 11,674 
Victoria ‘3 a 2,815 | 3,044 | 3,249 3,588 3,415 
Queensiand AS ne 1,881 2,274 5} 2,608 2,712 3,135 
South Australia .. as 724 864 872 1,017 1,091 
Western Australia ik 941 | 1,108 1,177 1,163 1,344 
Tasmania hs ste 549 550 607 551 616 
Northern Territory fe 25 | 5 22 7 51 

Total Bs Sie 14,145 | 15,388 17,875 19,170 21,326 


Per 10,000 or tHE Porunation, 


New South Wales bat So “8 33.1 41.8 42.7 
Victoria ys ite Sees 18.2 19.1 20.8 ae 
Queensland... .. | 22.8 26.7 29.8 30.5 34.5 
South Australia. .. inp ie i Se, 15.9 15.6 17.8 18.9 
Western Australis Oe Sg. 9 30.1 31.4 30.2 33.7 
Tasmania. “95:6 25.8 28.7 26.2 29°1 
Northern Territory ink at Ove 13.6 58.4 16.5 121.2 
Total»... - | 244 25.9 29.6 31.1 33.9 
“ | 
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6. Decrease in Serious Crime, 1881 to 1928.—(i) Rate of Convictions. The figures 
quoted in the preceding table show that during the last five years the rate of serious crime 
has increased, but if the comparison be carried back to 1881 the position is seen to be 
more satisfactory. The rate of convictions at magistrates’ courts per 10,000 of the 
population is given below for each of the years 1881, 1891, 1901, 1921, and 1928. 
Only the more serious offences particularized in the preceding sub-section have been 
taken into consideration. 


MAGISTRATES’ COURTS.—SERIOUS CRIME.—RATE OF CONVICTIONS, 1881 TO 1928. 


Convictions 


Year. per 
10,000 Persons. 
18S8ie. Sy 2 <3 ts sie 69.3 
1891... ts a is ae 44.8 
1901... 33 fs a5 eS os 29.1 
LOD if Re he se a 29.2 
T9289" <5 28 ae ai 2 hs 33.9 


The figures already quoted refer to total convictions, and in respect of individuals 
necessarily involve a considerable amount of duplication, especially as regards the less 
important offences, such as petty larcenies, etc. 


(ii) Causes of Decrease. The statistics given above show that there has been a 
considerable decrease in crime throughout Australia over the period dealt with. The 
results so far quoted are restricted entirely to the lower or magistrates’ courts. There 
has also been a gratifying decrease in regard to offences tried at the higher courts, as 
will be seen later. A review of the various factors responsible for this decline is given 
in preceding issues of the Official Year Book. (See No. 22, p. 465.) 


7. Drunkenness.—(i) Cases and Convictions. The number of cases of drunkenness 
and the convictions recorded in connexion therewith during the period 1924 to 1928 will 
be found in the following table :— 


DRUNKENNESS.—CASES AND CONVICTIONS, 1924 TO 1928. 


1924, aeael ale aes 1927. 1928. 
’ } * z = 
Z Z hiatal | ee 2 
State. g 5 partake pare s 
: Pea r 2 = 3 2 3 S 
peepee ee ee ae oe ie es 
oO tS) i) i) iS) cee |e iS) io) is) 
South Wales |'31,468 | 81,260 | 30,669 | 86,160 | 31,022 | 31,861 | 93.00% 32,649 | 33,819 | 83,136 
Viotoria.. S| 85’814 | 61033 | 9,430 | 5,767 | 10,150 67461 | 10,793 | 7,050 | 9,635 | 6,241 
Queensland ** | 47’458 | 11,005 | 13,020 | 12,475 | 12,718 | 12,650 | 12,829 | 12,357 10,886 | 10,599 
Queenelantralia |, | 4,972 | 4,961.| 5,880 | 5,795 | .6,050 | 6,000 5.925 | 5,913 | 4,996 | 4,946 
Sone ee Austral |; 8,259 |/ 3,281 | 8,149 | 8,381 | 8,318 [8,200 | 3904 | 3881 | 4,089 | 4,011 
Tasmania Mh erg | 46d | 984 |) Blot 883 | 880 °|, S18 |~ 808 2g | 274 
Northern Territory 43 39 44 44 68 68 | 108| 108| 232) 232 

| 

Total . | 61,487 | 56,998 | 62,506 | 57,733 | 64,554 | 60,198 | 66,883 | 62,561 | 63,838 | 59,439 


The number of convictions is, as might naturally be expected, almost identical with 
the number of cases. Victoria, however, is an exception, but in this State it is explained 
that offenders are generally discharged on a first appearance, and no conviction is recorded, 
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(ii) Convictions per 10,000 of Population. The convictions for drunkenness per 
10,000 of the population during each of the years from 1924 to 1928 are given hereunder :— 


DRUNKENNESS.—CONVICTIONS PER 10,000 INHABITANTS, 1924 TO 1928. 


State. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

New South Wales we ee 140.0 132.3 134.8 137.2 136.2 
Victoria ae a eh 36.7 34.5 38.1 40.8 35.6 
Queensland .. 46 ots 133.4 146.5 144.5 141.9 116.6 
South Australia oft a 93.7 106.5 107.9 103.5 85.7 
Western Australia Me ss 99.3 85.0 88.0 100.8 100.4 
Tasmania aid a i 21.6 16.9 15.6 14.4 12.9 
Northern Territory ae aa 108.2 119.5 180.6 255.1 551.5 
Total .. Py ais ye 98.7 97.3 99.5 101.4 94.6 


The convictions for drunkenness taken by themselves are not an altogether satisfactory 
test of the relative sobriety of the inhabitants of each State, inasmuch as several important 
factors must be taken into consideration. The age and sex constitution of the people, 
for example, is by no means identical in all the States. (Owing to the smallness of the 
population the figures for the Northern Territory are, of course, abnormal.) The 
avocations of the people affect the result, since persons engaged in strenuous callings are, 
on the whole, more likely to indulge in alcoholic stimulants than those employed in less 
arduous ones. The distribution of the population is also a factor, the likelihood of arrest 
or summons for drunkenness obviously being greater in the more densely populated 
regions, while allowance must be made for the attitude of the magistracy, the police, and 
the public generally in regard to the offence. Due account also must be taken of the 
effect of legislation dealing with the limitation of hours during which liquor may be sold 
in hotels. 

(iii) Consumption of Intoxicants. It is not unusual to supplement statistics of 
drunkenness by furnishing also the relative consumption of alcoholic beverages. Deduc- 
tions drawn therefrom will be very misleading if they fail to take into account also the 
consumption of non-intoxicating beverages such as tea and coffee, and the general habits 
of the people. Throughout the greater part of Europe, tea and coffee are consumed 
but sparingly, while Australia, as is well known, is one of the greatest tea-drinking countries 
of the world. 

The following table shows the consumption of spirits, wine, and beer per head of 
the population in Australia during each year of the quinquennium 1925-29 :— 


_INTOXICANTS, CONSUMPTION.—AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 


ee Consumption per Head of Population. 
Spirits. Wine. Beer. 
Imp. Galls. Imp. Galls. Imp. ; 

1924-25. bi a 0.43 0.50 matt at 
1925-26 an ae Sie 0.44 0.50 11.34 
1926-27 as a ee 0.41 0.50 11.56 
1927-28 33 Foe = 0.40 0.50 11.44 
1928-29 0.38 0.50 11.31 


(iv) Treatment of Drunkenness. (a) General. Though the problem 
method of dealing with dipsomania is by no means an oa one, it seems saisiy 
the present plan of bringing offenders before magistrates, and subjecting them to the 
penalty of imprisonment or fine, has little deterrent effect, as the same offenders are 
constantly reappearing before the courts. Further, the casting of an inebriate into 
prison, and placing him in his weakened state in the company of professional 
malefactors, certainly lowers his self-respect, and doubtless tends to swell the ranks of 
criminals. Examination of the prison records in New South Wales some years ago 
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disclosed the fact that over 40 per cent. of the gaol population had commenced their 
criminal career with a charge of drunkenness. During the last few years the dangers of 
moral contamination in this way have been more accurately appreciated, and a system of 
classification of prisoners has been adopted whereby the petty offender is as far as possible 
kept from association with the more evilly-disposed. The Comptroller-General of Prisons 
in Queensland stated in his Report for the year 1907 that “the drunken habit in many 
cases is merely one of the many symptoms which jointly indicate the existence of a graver 
condition than simple habitual drunkenness.”’ 

(b) Remedial. Legislation has been passed in each State, providing for the commit- 
ment of inebriates to special Government institutions. The laws in the various States 
are as follows :—New South Wales, Inebriates Act 1912; Victoria, Inebriates Acts 1915 
and 1923; Queensland, Inebriate Institutions Act 1896 ; South Australia, Inebriates 
Acts 1908, 1913, and 1920; Western Australia, Inebriates Acts 1912 and 1919; Tasmania, 
Tnebriates Act 1885, Inebriate Hospitals Act 1892. Curative work was first undertaken 
by the Government of New South Wales in 1907. In most cases the institutes are 
connected with the gaols, and, naturally, custodial measures are still a strong feature in 
their management ; nevertheless, the results of remedial measures have been encouraging. 


8. First Offenders.—In all the States statutes dealing with first offenders have been in 
force for some years, the dates of passing the Acts being as follows :—New South Wales, 
1894; Victoria, 1890, 1908, and 1915 (Crimes Act, sec. 340) ; Queensland, 1887 ; South 
Australia, 1887, 1913, 1924, and 1925 ; Western Australia, 1892; Tasmania, 1886. The 
method of procedure is practically the same in all cases, i.e., with regard to most first 
offenders the magistrate or judge is empowered to allow the offender to go free on recog- 
nizances being entered into for his good behaviour for a certain period. In practice, 
this humane law has been found to work excellently, very few of those to whom its 
provisions have been extended having been found to relapse into crime. 


9. Children’s Courts —Special courts for the trial of juvenile offenders have been 
established in New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, Western Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, while Children’s Courts, although not under that name, are practically 
provided for by the State Children’s Acts of 1895 and 1900 in South Australia. The 
object of these courts is to avoid, as far as possible, the unpleasant surroundings of the 
ordinary police court. : 


10. Committals to Superior Courts.—{i) General. In a previous sub-section it has 
been pointed out that comparisons of criminality based on a consideration of the total 
returns from magistrates’ courts are somewhat inadequate, seeing that the figures include 
numbers of cases which are merely technical breaches of laws having in some instances 
a purely local significance. The committals to higher courts give a better basis of 
comparison, although even in this connexion allowance must be made for the want of 
uniformity in jurisdiction. The table below gives the number of committals in each year 
from 1924 to 1928, with the rate of such committals per 10,000 of the population :— 


COMMITTALS TO SUPERIOR COURTS, 1924 TO 1928. 


State. 1924. 1925. | 1926. 1927. 1928. 

~ = 
fs 2,327 1,806 | 1,832 1,895 2,403 
New South Wales oie Sees en 71.9 | 7.9 m0) 9.9 
Aer No. 602 744 | 761 774 731 
Victoria me -- 1 Rate 3.7 ASB 4 4.5 4.5 4.2 
No. 233 326 328 337 313 
Queensland .. ie ON 2.8 | 7 eae 3.7 3.8 3.4 
‘ No. 176 | 181 | 299 301 420 
South Australia = 95 Bate 3.3 | 3.3 | 5.4 5.3 7.3 
’ No. 92 | 91 87 84 76 
Western Australia -: 4 Rate 9.6.. | 2.5 2.3 oe) 2.0 
? No. 59 95. | 99 72 98 
Tasmania. -*) Rate 2.7 4,4 4.7 3.4 4.6 
‘ No. 5 | ey 2 6 : 
Northern Territory --% Rate 13.9 | | 5.3 14.2 4.8 
No. 3,404 | 3,243 | 3408 | 3,469 | 4,048 
Total .. “+. Rate 6.0 5. 6.6 | 6.O ye 8F 
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(ii) Decrease in Rate since 1861. The figures in the preceding table show that the | 
rate of committals for serious crime has increased slightly during the last five years, 
but if the comparison be carried further back, it will be found that there has been a 
very considerable improvement. This will be evident from an examination of, the 
following figures, which show the rate of committals per 10,000 persons in Australia at 
various periods since 1861 :— 


RATE OF COMMITTALS, AUSTRALIA, 1861 TO 1928. 


Year =e bie .. 1861. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1928. 
Committals per 10,000 inhabitants 22 14 Dsreig! 8 6 7 6 


The decline in proportion to population since 1861 has therefore been about 73 per 
cent, 


§ 3. Superior Courts. 


1. Convictions at Superior Courts——The number of convictions at superior courts 
with the rate per 10,000 of the population is given below for each of the years 1924 to 
1928 :— 


SUPERIOR COURTS.—CONVICTIONS, 1924 TO 1928. 


State, 1924. 1925. } 1926. 1927. 1928, 

5 No. 1,002 |(a)1,060 | (b)744 877 846 
New South Wales*” -- 4 Rate 4.5 | (c)3.1 3.2 3.7 3.5 
nroflan No 401 510 461 474 521 
OES Rate 2.4 3.1 2.7 2.7 3.0 
Q land No 222 234 269 259 244 
ueen an Rate a7 2.7 3.1 2.9 2:7 
: No. 104 123 174 196 264 

South Australia =) Rate 2.0 2.3 3.1 3 4 46 
Western Australia ny a is } a an | ee 
ee No. 53 66 69 37 | 70 
s se ** | Rate 2.5 3.1 3.3 | ris ia Sr 
Northern Territory .. a 2 i 5 “ | on ae yay _ . 
mig Se Bed No. 1,847 2,062 1,781 | 1,904 2,000 


Rate 3.2 24f * | oo) el 3.1 3.2 


(a) Eighteen months ended 30th June, 1926. (6) Year ended 30th June following. 
(ec) Equivalent annual rate, F 


The rate in 1901 was 4.6 per 10,000, and the decrease to the end of 1928 was, therefore, 
about 32 per cent. 


In considering the above figures allowance must be made for the various factors 
enumerated in a preceding paragraph. South Australia, Western Australia, and Victoria, 
it will be noted, show the smallest proportion of serious crime, while the rates for New 
South Wales and the Northern Territory are the highest, the figures for the latter, however, 
owing to the particular conditions prevailing there being abnormal. ‘ 


2. Offences for which Convictions were recorded at Superior Courts.—In the following 
table will be found a classification of the principal offences for which persons were convicted 
at the higher courts during each year of the period 1924 to 1928. Owing to lack of 


ies 
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uniformity in the presentation of the returns the information is confined to the chief 
offences against the person only. 


SUPERIOR COURTS.—CONVICTIONS, SERIOUS CRIME, AUSTRALIA, 1924 TO 1928. 


| | 
Offences. | “3024. | 1925. | 19296. |.. 1927. | 1928. 

| | } if 

= args hie | | 

| cose | 
Murder, and attempts at | 21 31 24 | 30 25 
Manslaughter be 13% | 10 13. | 15 17 
Rape, and attempts at | 5 8 | 15 14 | 11 
Other offences against females 100 120 125 130 | 159 
f ‘. » the person | | 217 253 235 2042; |). 222 

| 

| —_|-+$_} 

Total |. 356 409 | ana | 418 | 484 

| 


The total convictions for similar offences in 1901 amounted to 432. Stated according 
to the proportion per 10,000 of mean population, the rate in 1928 amounted to 0.69, as 
compared with a rate of 1.14 in 1901, the decrease for the period amounting, therefore, 
to about 40 per cent. 


3. Habitual Offenders.—Some” account of the methods adopted in each State in 
connexion with habitual offenders is given in preceding Year Books (see No. 22, 
pp. 469-70), but this information cannot be repeated in this issue. 


4. Capital Punishment.—The table below gives the number of executions in each 
State during the period 1924 to 1928 :— 


EXECUTIONS, 1924 TO 1928. 


State. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927 1928 
| | 
os b~=-—$—$——$$ | —__———} <__ | See Ss 
New South Wales .. 2 Deal 
Victoria .. te a aE) 1 | | 
Queensland gs ne oni 5, cal EOS Ppt yer te eR a 
South Australia x8 sa ei ae | sgorl| “ieee | 2 : 
Western Australia .. + wig, (OUR «is | SORCERY seal et 1 
Tasmania .. - in pet ee Labthenel te; 3 a) 4 
| 34 is Sey LB 
Tinta? << x. a oa a4 and Sai 5 | 1 
| | 


In the early days of the history of Australia the penalty of death was attached to a 
large number of offences, many of which at the present time would be dealt with in the 
lower or magistrates’ courts. With the growth of settlement, and the general amelioration 
in social and mora! conditions, the list was, however, considerably curtailed, and the 
existing tendency is practically to restrict death sentences to cases of murder. It may 
be remarked that in cases of rape, which is a capital offence in some of the Australian 
States, the penalty has been but sparingly inflicted during the last few years. Juries 
are reputed to be loth to convict on this charge, owing to the uncertainty whether sentence 
of death will be pronounced. 

Under the Criminal Code Amendment Act of 1922, capital punishment was abolished 
in Queensland. 

During the period 1861 to 1880 the annual average number of executions in Australia 

sas 9, from 1881 to 1900 the average was 6, for the period 1901 to 1910 the figure was 
4, from 1911 to 1920 it was 2, while the average for the last five years was over 2. 
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§ 4, Prisons. 


1. Prison Accommodation and Prisoners, 1928.—The table below shows the number 
of prisons in each State, the accommodation therein, and the number of prisoners in 
confinement at the end of 1928 :— 


PRISON ACCOMMODATION AND PRISONERS, 1928. 


, ee oa 
| Accommodation in— 


Prisoners 

Number of ~ a * 

State. | nit Separate Wards. poe 

Cells. 

New South Wales .. 2 % 23. | (a)2,233 ey ae 
Victoria .. a aaa ae 14 1,274 419 934 
Queensland re Rs! an tf 557 86 365 
South Australia a pa ne 14 709 240 403 
Western Australia .. hs Met 21 616 561 | 236 
Tasmania .. re Er: aca ] 95 3 73 
Northern Territory ta a 3 Se 61 18 
SE ORARO SIE OY Fe i afd 83 5,484 1,370 3,728 


tA Total accommodation. 
The figures refer to prisoners under sentence and are exclusive of aborigines. 
2. Prisoners in Gaol, 1924 to 1928.—The number of prisoners in gaolat the 31st 
December in each of the years 1924 to 1928 is given below. As stated above, the figures 


refer to prisoners under sentence, and are exclusive of aborigines. A separate line is added 
in each instance showing the proportion per 10,000 of the population. 


PRISONERS IN GAOL, 1924 TO 1928. 


State. | 1924, 1925. 1926. | 1927. | 1928. 

ners nme ak | | ae a | a 
ve Semler | Bt) Bee | ae 
cmt... {tame | Be | | S| oa 
South Australia x “semen : ri: 3 ren ne ~ 
Western Australia a ae ode : be he vt a = 
phates. ier ‘s Paper ga [oa beg Lino) eee 
Se cay iveab’ Sbemthe 36.3. k; tabu odious lisa Mana 
Ttay ea! Number.. ; 2,928 3,191 3,327 3,542 3,728 

Proportion 5.0 5.4 5.5 5.7 5.9 


___ The proportion to population of prisoners in gaol under sentence has risen slightly 
in Australia during the last five years, but, if the comparison be carried farther back, 


the position is seen to be more favourable, the proportion in 1891 being as high as 
16 per 10,000. 


3. Improvement of Penological Methods.—In previous issues of the Official Year 
Book a more or less detailed account was given of the improvements effected in each 
State during recent years in regard to methods of prison management (see Official 


Lone Book 22, pp. 471-4), but this information cannot be repeated in the present 
volume. 


- 
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§ 5. Civil Courts. 


1. Lower Courts.—The transactions of the lower courts on the civil side during 
the year 1928 are given in the table hereunder. Particulars for earlier years will be 
found in preceding issues of the Official Year Book. 


LOWER COURTS.—CIVIL CASES, 1928. 


State. | £9287 State, 1928 


Cases No.| 88,033 ; Cases No.| 22,364 
Amount ¢ 368,242 Western Australia fAmount £| 139,571 

ases No. ; 4 ‘Cases No. 9,504 
Keconmpiehe 630,151. nee  Amount2| 171580 
Cases No.| 27,394 ——_ = 
Amount £| 255,106 Total Cases No.| 288,564 
Cases No.| 37,363 °°‘ Amount £)1,771,505 
Amount £| 256,855 


New South Wales 
Victoria. . 
Queensland 


South Australia .. 


The figures just given represent the returns from Petty Sessions Courts in New South 
Wales and Victoria, the Petty Debts Courts in Queensland, the Local Courts of South 
Australia and Western Australia, and the Courts of Requests in Tasmania. 


2. Superior Courts.—In the next table will be found the transactions on the civil 
side in the Superior Courts during the year 1928. Particulars for previous years will 
be found in preceding issues. 

The New South Wales returns refer to the total amounts of judgments in the 
District Courts, and are exclusive of judgments signed in the Supreme Court, for which 
the amount is not available. 


SUPERIOR COURTS.—CIVIL CASES, 1928. 


State. | 1928. “|| State. } 1928. 


Causes No. | 2,173 i ; Causes No. 394 
New South Wales Kmbaet £ 335.072 | Western Australia hunt & | 73,015 


> 1 


Causes No. 1,143 


Teri iy matt Causes No. | 540 
getans Amonnbeds), S526) 19 oe OR ‘+ Amount £| 27,522 
Causes No.| 242 ||| [+ ane 

Queensland -+\ Amount £| 18,392 ! Total Causes No. 4,679 
Causes No. 187 ** Amount £| 878,612 


South Australia .. Amount £ 52,492 || | 


3. Divorces and Judicial Separations.—The number of divorces and judicial separa- 
tions in each State during the period 1924 to 1928 is shown below. The figures refer in 
the case of divorces to decrees made absolute in each year and include decrees for nullity 


of marriage. 
DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS, 1924 TO 1928. 


1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
| 
Geer wn a es a aE, PON Fane 
2 § o 8 8 | 8 a 5 
Sd 7 a eee eee eee 
a BH & Se g 3 = Be H i 3 
o CH ° a S °o g o } E=} “=f 3s 
Bee | £ ss) £1 3s} & |) BS) A | 28 
SES Ba. lae | oa eae ay ee 
is | ee 
7 | 838 7/1071) 11 | 884) 12 /1,068) 20] 921, 
ieee) nal a = | 399 2 | 445 1 | 466 2 | 518 481 
Queensland - PeTOG | <3 85 2) 99 1| 64 117 
South Australia $4 x3 77 fr 85 a (e if 97 113 | 
Western Australia .. a 89. |. = ADT le ection L277 lheews 103 141 
Tasmania .. ae hd 20 a8 37 St 34 Re 51 | 55) 
Northern Territory sb ie =f Fe Ma ak HO aie 2 
i= all = 4 { r rs 4 al 
Total i .. | 1,528 9/1844 14 | 1,681 | 16 |1,896| 22 |1,828) @ 
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The average annual number of divorces and judicial separations in Australia at 
decennial periods from 1871 to 1920 and during the octennium 1921-28 was as follows :— 


DIVORCES AND JUDICIAL SEPARATIONS.—AUSTRALIA, 1871 TO 1928. 
1871-1880. 1881-90. 1891-1900. 1901-10. 1911-20. 1921-28. 
Averages 29 70 358 401 707 1,639. 


The bulk of the divorces and judicial separations refer to New South Wales and 
Victoria, the Acts of 1899 and 1889 in the respective States having made a separation 
of the marriage tie comparatively easy. In some statistical works it is customary to 
compare the divorces in any year with the marriages in the same year. The comparison 
is, however, quite valueless, as there is no necessary connexion between the figures. 


4. Probates.—Information in regard to probates and letters of administration will 
be found under § 8, Chapter VIII. Finance. 


5. Bankruptcies.—Particulars relating to bankruptcy in each State up to the end 
of the year 1927 were incorporated under this heading in preceding issues of the 
Official Year Book. Under the terms of the Bankruptcy Act 1924-28 jurisdiction in 
insolvency was taken over by the Commonwealth from Ist August, 1928. The Act 
constitutes each State a single bankruptcy district, excepting in the case of New South 
Wales, which includes the Federal Capital Territory, and Queensland, which has been. 
divided into three districts corresponding to the three Supreme Court districts in that 
State. Operations under the Act for the year ended 31st July, 1929, are given in the 
table hereunder. 


COMMONWEALTH BANKRUPTCY ACT RETURNS—1928-29. 


Heading. N.S.W. | Vic. | Qld. | S. Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
— a5 | Be } 2 — |-—_—________ 
Number .. 446 300 181 54 66 27 1,074 
Sequestrations ..4 Liabilities £| 570,215 | 419,005 | 144,812 | 70,284 | 54,641 | 11,297 | 1,270,204 
Assets £) 266,550 | 123,472 | 72,920 | 29,034 | 37,548 | 4,445 | 533,969 
| 
-. Number .. oe ae eh H 2 re 5 tas 
Ce none, oft 4 Liabilities op | os tae eT Oh oes ¥ 5,079 8,142 
PIE T gO URL UDUCY | Astate £ BS rf Me 222 - 1,211 “1,483 
Compositions, ete.,f Number .. 33 15 ¥§ 248 253 1 557 
without Bank-4 Liabilities £| 84,618 2,502 | 3,892 | 263,915 | 517,385 | 3,277 | 875,589 
ruptey .. | Assets £| 73,878 3,061 | 2,365 | 228,000 | 863,310 | 1,026 | 1,171,640 
Number .. 218 159 76 2 33 19 507 
peeds of arrange! Liabilities £| 479,826 |1,175,992 |175,714 | 5,685 | 52,873 14,721 | 1,904,761 
ze “+ | Assets £| 491,852 |1,102,766 | 149,877 | 7,430 | 109,069 | 13,908 | 1.874.902 
(Number .. 697 474 264 306 352 52 2,145 
Total -.4 Liabilities £ |1,134,659 |1,597,499 | 324,418 | 342,847 | 624,899 | 34,374 | 4,058,696 


Assets £| 832,280 |1,229,299 | 225,162 | 264,686 |1,009,927 | 20,590 3,581,944 


No transactions, were recorded for the year in the Northern Territory. The 
Commonwealth Attorney-General’s Report states that comparative tables have not 
been prepared in relation to State bankruptcy or insolvency for past years, asthe 
methods of collection and presentation do not afford a reliable common basis. It is 
also pointed out that the procedure in certain States has been largely influenced by the 
procedure in force prior to the passing of the Commonwealth Act, and that, therefore, 
no particular significance attaches to the large number of compositions &c. in South 
Australia and Western Australia. 


6. High Court of Australia—Under the provisions of section 71 of the Commonwealth 
Constitution Act, the judicial power of the Commonwealth is vested in a Federal Supreme 
Court, called the High Court of Australia, and in such other courts as the Parliament 
creates or invests with federal jurisdiction. The Federal High Court possesses both 
original and appellate jurisdiction, The powers of the Court are defined in Chapter IIT. 
of the Constitution Act and in the Judiciary Acts of 1903-27. At present the Court 
consists of a Chief Justice and four other judges. Sittings of the Court are held in the 
capitals of the various States as occasion may require. The High Court also functions 
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as a Court of Appeal for Australia, The following statement shows the transactions of 
the High Court for the year 1928. _ Figures for previous years are given in preceding 
issues. 


COMMONWEALTH HIGH COURT.—TRANSACTIONS, 1928. 


Original] Jurisdiction. Items. | Appellate Jurisdiction. Items. 
Number of writs issued aie 71 Number of appeals set down for | 
Number of causes entered for trial | Tait Shearinge age: ee sf 65 
Verdicts for plaintiffs .. = 3 | Number allowed or var cf AT 
Verdicts for defendants $5 1 | Number dismissed .. Sat een 
Otherwise disposed of .. =: 29 | Otherwise disposed of rae eee, 
Amount of judgments .. «| £5,898 |, 


The fees collected in 1928 amounted to £730. 

During the year 1928 the Court dealt also with other matters as follows :— 

Appeals from Assessments under the Taxation Assessment Acts, 31; Special cases 
stated for the opinion of the Full Court, 6; Applications for Prohibition, 6. 

7. Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration—A more or less detailed 
statement regarding the operation of this Court, which was established under the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1904-26, will be 
found in Chapter XIII. 


§ 6. Cost of Administration of Justice. 


1. Expenditure by the States——The table below shows the expenditure from 
Consolidated Revenue during the year 1928 in connexion with the administration of 
justice in each of the States. Expenditures on police and on prisons are given on 
separate lines. With regard to the figures quoted for “other”’ expenditure, a slight 
allowance has to be made for the fact that some extraneous expenditure has been 
included which it was found impossible to disentangle from the total, but the amount 
is in no instance large. 


STATE EXPENDITURE ON JUSTICE, 1928. 


| Per Head of 


State. | Expenditure. Population. 
| . a 
| Ss | eee 
( Police | 1,650,285 AS sith 
New South Wales .. ..~% Gaols | 262,419 Dei, 
Other | 462,572 | 3 10 
Police | 880,729 | LO sre 
Victoria .. Pm: 3 4 Gaols | 113,252 | 1 4 
Other | 297,613 Sia: 
( Police 595,490 13st 
Queensland ae ..~ Gaols 40,132 | 0 11 
| Other 199,478 | 4 5 
Police | 315,465 | 10 11 
South Australia .. ..~ Gaols 49,659 | Lao: 
Other 73,745 | Dea 
Police | 268,830 13446 
Western Australia ..< Gaols 28,711 | Teeate 
Other 104,724 | ies} 
Police | 94,059 | 8 ll 
Tasmania at ; + Gaol 11,675 | Lr igi 
Other 29,125 | OES, 
Police 22,738 | 108 1 
Northern Territory(a) ..2 Gaols 6,460 | 30 9 
| Other 4,637 20 2 
Se 2 
{ Police 3,827,596 | 12 2 
Total ae ..< Gaols 512,308 | r8 
Other 1,171,894 | Bem!) 


| 


(a) See 2, Federal Expenditure, following. 
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Owing to the smallness of the white population, large area to be policed, and cost of 
supplies, transport, etc., the figures for the Northern Territory must necessarily appear 
somewhat abnormal. 

The total expenditure in connexion with the administration of justice in the various 
States has risen from 10s. per inhabitant in 1901 to 17s. 7d. im 1928. Police expenditure 
increased by 6s. 5d. per head, the average for gaols by 6d. per head, while the expenditure 
on courts and the remaining machinery of justice increased by 8d. per head during the 
period. Increased salaries and allowances, and the heavier cost of materials and equipment 
were largely responsible for the rise in the rate per head during the last few years. 


2. Federal Expenditure—(i) High Court. With the exception of that for the 
Northern Territory, the expenditure shown in the foregoing tables is that incurred by 
the State Governments only, and does not include expenditure in connexion with the 
Federal High Court, which is given hereunder for the period 1923-24 to 1928-29 :— 


EXPENDITURE ON FEDERAL HIGH COURT, 1923-24 TO 1928-29. 


Year. Amount, Year, Amount, 
aes. iS byt ot < es | < Ms ne. 
Die a4 £ 
1923-24 .. ine sh 35,645 | 1926-27 .. the ae 36,494 
1924-25 .. ps 5 34,769 | 1927-28 .. on ere 35,010 


1925-26 .. ee .. 35,500 _ 1928-29 .. af .. | 36,546 
« \ 


(ii) Total Expenditure. Other items of expenditure during 1928-29 by the 
Commonwealth Attorney-General’s Department include—Secretary’s office, £24,389; 
Crown Solicitor, £29,392; Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, £26,641 ; Public Service 
Arbitrator, £4,465 ; Investigation Branch, £10,951 ; Bankruptcy Administration £20,941 ; 
Reporting Branch, £10,820. Including the High Court expenditure but excluding that in 
connexion with Patents and Copyright, the total expenditure by the federal law 
authorities in 1928-29 amounted to £195,867. 


ae 
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CHAPTER XI. 


PUBLIC BENEVOLENCE. » 


§ 1. Introductory. 


Charity and charitable effort in Australia may be classified under three headings, 
viz.:—(a) State; (6) public; (c) private. To the first belong all institutions wholly 
provided for by the State, such as the principal hospitals for the insane in the 
various States, the Government hospitals in Western Australia, and the Government 
asylums for the infirm in New South Wales. The second class comprises public 
institutions of two kinds, viz. :—(i) those partially subsidized by the State or State 
endowed, but receiving also private aid, and (ii) those wholly dependent upon private 
aid. To the former division belong such institutions as the principal metropolitan 
hospitals. In the latter are included institutions established and endowed by individuals 
for the benefit of the needy generally. All charitable movements of a private character 
are included in the third group. A more or less accurate statistical account is possible 
in classes (a) and (b), but in regard to (c) complete tabulation is, for obvious reasons, 
impossible. Owing to differences in the method and date of collection and tabulation 
it is impossible to bring statistics of charitable institutions to a common year. 


No poor-rate is levied in Australia, and Government aid without return is required 
only for the aged and disabled. Moreover, although Old-age Pensions, Invalid Pensions, 
and Maternity Allowances are paid by the Commonwealth, the payments are looked 
upon rather in the light of a citizen’s right than as a charity. Reference to these matters 
will be found in § 6 and 7 of Chapter VIII. “ Finance.” 


From time to time relief funds have been organized for famine-stricken countries 
in various parts of the world, or for places where plagues, flood, fire, or earthquake have 
shown the need of urgent relief. Special funds were also raised for persons disabled or 
bereaved through war. Complete statistical information in regard to these forms of 
charity is not, however, available. It may be mentioned that the daily Press frequently 
accepts the duty of collectorship in charity appeals. In regard to subscriptions to the 
various patriotic funds which were instituted in consequence of the war, the total for 
Australia is estimated to exceed £12,500,000 sterling. 


§ 2. The Larger Charities of Australia. 


1. General Hospitals.—(i) General. All the State capitals have several large and 
well-equipped hospitals, and there is at least one in every important town. In large 
centres there are hospitals for infectious diseases, consumptives, women, children, 
incurables, etc. 


The particulars given herein refer to general hospitals at the latest available date, 
and include all institutions affording general hospital relief. 


(ii) Principal Hospitals in each State. In previous issues of the Official Year Book 
(See No. 22, pp. 481-2) particulars respecting staff, accommodation, etc., of each of the 
principal hospitals were given, but owing’, to considerations of space, are not included 
in this issue. 

C.5408.—12 
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(iii) Number, Staff, and Accommodation, 1928. Details regarding the number of 
hospitals, staffs, and accommodation for the year 1928, or nearest available year, are 
given in the appended table :— 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—NUMBER, STAFFS, AND ACCOMMODATION, 1928. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land, |S. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. ees Total. 
Number of Hospitals— - 
Government = 4 oe 1 11 26 3 3 48 
Other Se as 161 55 109 36) 48 13 2 424 
Total Bl 165 55 110 47 74 16 5 472 
eyes oil 177 50 29 1 
ales ws =) | 7 
Females... 1S } 1,376 (0) 116 { 15 Bk «se * = } 2,070 
Total = 1,376) (6) 116 316 182 50 29 1 2,070 
Nursing Staff and Attend- 
ants— 
Males ee oe 112 A Q175 878 102 124 4 2 } 10,543 
Females . e 3,344 f  “? 2,208 958 871 255 12 
Total ba 3,456) 2,175 2,586) 1,060 995 257, 14 10,543 
Accommodation— 
Number of dormitories, 
wards, etc. - 1,266 462 707 412) 320 148 10 8,325 
Capacity, in cubic feet |9,745,220/5,382,538 4,763,523 2,432,033)2,106,011 1,026,014; 31,600/25,486,949 
Number of beds, etc. .. 8,525 4,160) 4,169 1,907 2,025 769 83 21,638 
Cubic feet to each bed 1,143 1,294 1143} 1,275 1,040 1,334 381 1,178 
(a) Previous year’s figures, (0) Salaried staff only, 


(iv) Patients Treated. The table hereunder furnishes particulars respecting patients 
treated. In addition to the facilities provided in the ordinary wards, a considerable 
amount of accommodation for certain classes of cases is furnished in out-door or verandah 
sleeping places, and this can be augmented ; full particulars in connexion with these are 
not available. So far as the returns show, there were 1,336 out-door beds in New 
South Wales, 58 in Queensland, 169 in South Australia, 45 in Western Australia, 61 
in Tasmania, and 42 in the Northern Territory. These figures are not included in the 
totals given in the table above. 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—PATIENTS TREATED, 1928. 


Particulars, N.S.W. Vic. Q’land, | 8. Aust. /W. Aust.| Tas. | N. Ter. | Total, 


Indoor Relief — Distinct 
Persons Treated : 


Males is .. | 75,112 | 27,257 | 37,048 | 12,484] 14,858] 6,716 269 | 173,744 
Females Ee .. | 73,349 | 21,013 | 25/677 | 127264 | 12,260 | 7’191 123 | 151,886 
Total .. .. | 148,461 | 48,270 | b62,725 | 24,748 | 27,127 | 13,907 392 | 325,680 


Inmates at beginning of 
year— 


Males ae oe 3,332 1,613 1,655 604 777 259 23 
Females a ae 3,059 1,197 1,099 501 533 289 5 0683 
Total .. os 6,391 2,810 2,754 | 1,105 1,310 548 28 | 14,946 


, (a) Previous year’s figures, (b) Total cases. 
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GENERAL HOSPITALS.—PATIENTS TREATED, 1928—continued. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. N. Ter. | Total. 
(d) 


Admissions and Re-admis- 
sions during year— 


Males =a ae 71,780 | 25,644 | 35,393 | 12,085 | 14,081 6,457 246 | 165,686 
Females ie .. | 70,290 | 19,816 | 24578 | 11,977 | 11,736 | 6,902 118 | 145,417 
Total .. «. | 142,070 | 45,460 | 59,971 | 24,062 | 25,817 | 13,359 364 | 311,103 
Discharges— 
Recovered : 
Males = os 54,279 | 22,851 | 32,264 5,869 6,144 5,846 219 | 127,472 
Females... -. | 56,792 | 18,004 | 22,766 7,255 6,285 6,380 101 | 117,583 
Total .. .. | 111,071 |f 40,855 |f 55,030 | 13,124 | 12,429 f12,226 320 | 245,055 
Relieved : . 
Males os aie 10,798 ae os 4,267 6,547 Aa fe) 21,612 
Females Be; o° 8,595 aie oe 8,360 4,693 a oe 16,648 
Total .. -- | 19,893 4 oe 7,627 | 11,240 a i 38,260 


_ Unrelieved or Incurable : 


Males aa oe 2,210 66 724 673 407 227 a 4,307 
Females .. zs 2,009 34 531 600 289 277 o 3,740 
Total .. os 4,219 | e 100 1,255 1,273 696 504 a 8,047 


Not stated or Indefixite : 


Males xe nz ie 401 259 291 shin 11 ce 962 
Females ate A a 365 195 128 oa 7 ir 695 
Total .. o- iy g 766 h 454 419 = 18 ae 1,657 
Deaths— 

Males oe oe 4,304 2,299 1,967 928 975 360 19 10,852 
Females oe oe 2,771 1,359 984 571 475 247 6 6,413 
Total .. a 7,075 8,658 2,951 1,499 1,450 607 25 17,265 

Inmates at end of year— ' 
Males o. hi 3,521 1,640 1,834 661 785 272 81 8,744 
Females ae Fs 3,182 1,251 1,201 564 527 280 16 7,021 
Total .. ce 6,703 2,891 3,035 1,225 1,312 552 47 15,765 


Average Daily Number 


Residen 
- Males se 3e c c ¢ 648 c 293 29 c 
Females we a é c c 584 c 321 17 C) 
Total .. or 7,381 2,863 2,925 1,232 1,309 614 | 46 16,370 
(c) Not available. (d) Previous year’s figures. (e) Incurable only. 
(f) Including relieved, (g) Includes unrelieved. (k) Removed to other institutions. 


(i) Included in recovered. 


(v) Summary for Five Years, 1924 to 1928. Returns for the last five years of the 
number of hospitals in Australia, admissions, patients treated, deaths, and expenditure, 
are given in the following table. Figures for general hospitals only are tabulated, since 
the working of “special” institutions is not properly comparable with those which treat 
every class of case. 
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GENERAL HOSPITALS.—SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 1924 TO 1928. 


Particulars. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 
| 
institutions .. 435 450 458 470 472 
ria oF beds .. = 19,986 20,718 20,784 21,657 21,638 
Admissions during year .. 237,846 251,379 274,577 287,662 311,103 
Indoor patients treated .. 249,786 264,311 287,582 301,849} 325,630 
Deaths .. me A 14,784 15,125 15,912 16,287 17,265 
Expenditure os £ | 2,800,518 | 3,090,546 | 3,404,622 | 3,656,890! 3,862,048 


In addition to those admitted to the institutions, there are large numbers of out- 
patients. The exact number of these cannot be given, but a rough estimate of distinct 
cases places the total at about 700,000. 


(vi) Revenue and Expenditure. The revenue and expenditure for the year 1928 
were as follows :— 


GENERAL HOSPITALS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1928. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. » Feat 8. Aust. |W. Aust.} Tas. eS Total. 
a) 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
R io 
coe of patients, etc. 261,667 96,351 | 152,405 | 71,664 | 86,446 | 38,308 700 707,541 
Government gran 853,984 | 149,656 | 286,208 | 226,003 | 129,086 | 54,675 | 5,693 | 1,705,305 
Otero .. | 684,291 | 884,453 | 286,303 | 72,778 | 58,934 | 11,043 ie 1,447,802 
Total .. | 1,749,042 | 630,460 | 724,916 | 370,445 | 274,466 | 104,026 | 6,393 | 3,860,648 
Expenditure— 
Salaries and Maih- 
tenance +. | 1,226,181 | 485,097 | 646,258 | 258,708 | 256,657 | 72,306 4,733 | 2,949,940 
Buildings ek 454,873 78,963 | 24,282 | 99,126 10,491 5,698 960 674,393 
Other .. re 137,847 20,595 | 28,420 | 14,409 | 12,185 | 24,259 re 237,715 
Total +» | 1,818,901 | 584,655 | 698,960 | 372,243 | 279,333 | 102,263 5,693 | 3,862,048 
t 


(a) Includes also Maternity Hospitals, (6) Previous year’s figures. 


2. Benevolent and Destitute Asylums.—(i) General. There has been a great 
increase in recent years in the amount. of aid provided for the aged. Two elements, 
each of them independent of the growth of population, have influenced this increase. 
One is, that the general age of the community has advanced—the large flow of immi- 
gration of sixty and seventy years ago having been mostly of persons in the prime 
of life; the other is the increased regard paid in all British communities to the 
well-being of the helpless. In Australia numerous establishments have been founded 
for the housing and protection of persons no longer able to care for themselves. 
The institutions are supported by Government and municipal aid, public subscriptions, 
charity performances, bequests, etc. ; and in many cases relatives of indigent and afflicted 
persons contribute to their maintenance. 
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The impossibility of an entirely satisfactory statistical tabulation in regard to all 
forms of charitable aid is especially marked in the case of benevolent institutions, since 
the conditions under which they have been established in the different centres in 
Australia have resulted in differences in the classes of cases treated by them. For 
example, in Western Australia, the Home for Destitute Women includes a maternity 
ward, for which the statistics are not separately kept. Since the chief function of the 
institution is aid to the destitute, it has been included amongst benevolent asylums. 
Tn Victoria, although several of the hospitals were also benevolent asylums, a separation 
was effected and asylum patients were transferred to appropriate institutions. In South 
Australia, the Destitute Asylum includes lying-in and children’s departments. 


(ii) Principal Institutions. Particulars respecting the accommodation and the 
numbers of inmates of the principal institutions were published in previous issues of 
the Official Year Book (See No. 22, p. 485), but owing to considerations of space cannot 
be repeated herein. 


(iii) Revenue and Expenditure. Details regarding revenue and expenditure for the 
year 1928 are given in the following table :— 


BENEVOLENT ASYLUMS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1928. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land, | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. Total. 

| 

iS &.. [Pes £ £ x 8 
Revenue— 

Government aid .. | 152,648 | 35,397 | 58,117 | 13,008 | 13,677 | 11,548 | 284,395 
Municipal! aid ae 4e S68F1 a: 35 sc ws 868 
Public subs., legacies, etc.| 1,679 | 16,806 310 | 3,878 ‘me s% 22,673 
Fees ‘es .. | 19,840 | 22,973 | 1,519 | 16,208 | 14,815 | 4,803 80,158 
Other exe os 4,610 | 7,208 | 3,512 | 1,018 Sy 2,058 18,406 
Total .. | 178,777 | 83,252 | 63,458 | 34,112 | 28,492 | 18,409 | 406,500 

Expenditure— ai | 
*Raildings ae as 4,065 | 8,719 296 | 5,017 Pie 492 18,589 
Maintenance .. | 172,977 | 66,574 | 59,070 | 28,470 | 28,492 | 13,130 | 368,713 
Other are ie 6,456 | 5,414 | 3,412 377 oe 4,787 20,446 
Total .. | 183,498 | 80,707 | 62,778 | 33,864 | 28,492 | 18,409 | 407,748 


3. Orphanages, Industrial Schools, etc.—(i) General. The organization of charitable 
effort varies greatly in regard to orphans and waifs. In many institutions, shelter and 
some form of industrial training are offered to destitute children of all classes whether 
orphans or not, while some of those styled orphanages do not confine their relief 
strictly to orphans. The expenditure on orphanages in 1928 was approximately 


£220,000. 


(ii) Principal Institutions. Particulars concerning the principal institutions in 
each State were published in preceding Year Books (See No. 22, p. 486), but considerations 
of space prevent their repetition herein. 
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(iii) Transactions of State Departments. The following table summarizes the transac- 
tions in 1928 of State Departments for the relief of neglected children :-— 


STATE RELIEF OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN.—SUMMARY, 1928. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust.| W. Aust. Tas. Total. 


Number of children in 
institutions, boarded | 
out, or on _ proba- 


tion— | | 
Males .. BS 3,071 4,046 1,372 | 681; 504 332 ~=10,006 
Sematcs a5 2,602 3,450 | 992 481 | 387 | © 253 | 8,165 


Total a 5,673 7,496 | 2,364 | 1,162 891 585 18,171 


Number of children | 
boarded out with | 
their own mothers 
and female relatives 
not included in above 


ei 2,864| 162 | : 
Males .. 4 eee and 
Females \ 10,125 9,904 2,715 113 ove i \ 25,873 
| ee 
Total | 10,125 9,904 5,579 265 | rely +» | 25,873 
| 
Total children under 
State control -- | 15,798 | 17,400 7,943 | 1,427 891 585 44,044 _ 


Gross cost to State of s £ s £ x £ £ 
children’s relief -- | 543,626 | 433,838 | 200,586 | 54,921 | 26,963 | 16,130 |1,276,064 

Receipts from parents’ ; 
contributions, etc. .. | 23,720 | 16,476 | 12,198 | 2,289 5,778 | 1,277 61,738 


Net cost .. | 519,906 | 417,362 | 188,388 | 52,632 | 21,185 | 14,853 1,214,326 


4. Lepers.—Isolation hospitals for the treatment of lépers have been established in 
New South Wales (Little Bay); Queensland (Peel Island, near Brisbane) ; Western 
Australia (near Cossack); and the Northern Territory (near Darwin). At the end of 
1929 there were 20 cases in residence at Little Bay, 64 at Peel Island, 16 in Western 
Australia and 23 in North Australia. During the year 1929 a total of 16 cases of leprosy 
was reported in Australia, of which 6 were recorded in Queensland, 1 in New South 
Wales, 4 in Western Australia, and 5 in North Australia. In 1928 there were 7 
deaths from this disease, and in 1929 the number of deaths recorded was 4, 1 in 
New South Wales, 2 in Queensland and 1 in Western Australia. 


5. Hospitals for the Insane.—(i) General. The method of compiling insanity 
statistics has been fairly uniform throughout the States, but differences in diagnosis of 


the early stages of the disease introduce an element of uncertainty which considerably 
affects the value of comparisons. 
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(ii) Hospitals, Staff, etc., 1928. Particulars regarding the number of institutions, 
medical and nursing staff, and accommodation are given in the appended table for 
the year 1928 :— 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—NUMBER, STAFFS, ACCOMMODATION, 1928. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land, | S. Aust, | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 


Number of institutions— | | 


Government .. oe 11 8 3 iL 4 i 28 
Private ee ee 3 (6) 4 oi 1 8 
Total .. me 14 12 3 1 5 af 36 


Medical Staffi— 


Males ele 5a mb eee 28 6 4 4 3 71 
Females ete ats P| es if me ae 36 5 
Total .. is 28 28 7 4 4 3 74 


Nursing Staff and Attendants— i ae ht 


Males ee 3 839 674 273 93 132 67 2,078 

Females ae als 775 647 210 85 82 74 1,873 

Total .. xe) 1,614 1,321 483 178 214 141 3,951 

Accommodation— 

Number of dormitories .. (a) 1,351 584 511 44 419 (a) 
Capacity, in cudic feet .. (a) 4,081,776 |1,993,452 | 900,423 | 714,714 | 896,680 (a) 

Number of beds ws 7,486 5,818 2,854 1,375 1,186 748 | 19,467 
Cubic feet to each bed Es (a) 702 698 655 603 1,199 (a) 
(a) Not available. (b) Cases at the end of the year numbered 86 ; other particulars 


not available. 


(iii) Patients, 1928. Information regarding patients treated, deaths, etc., for the 
year 1928 is given in the table hereunder :— 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—PATIENTS, DEATHS, ETC., 1928. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vie. (a) | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Total. 
ete eae } Z 
Admissions and re-admissions during 
year— 
Males * a he 905 483 295 153 122 37 1,995 
Females .. le rd 732 394 199 127 57 33 1,542 
se 
Total r er 1,637 877 494 280 179 70 8,537 
i z =— 
eee 0s ain e, A | 296 85 182 46 35 a 601 
Females .. a IP) 828 101 89 30 16 16 575 
| 
Total «js oe | 619 186 221 76 51 23 1,176 
ieved and unrelieved— 
ig Males ete ovis a, ata &, 47 26 30 27 13 270 
Females .. ais «e 108 55 20 24 | 8 8 223 
Total sa ithe 235 102 46 54 35 21 493 


(a) Exclusive of four private licensed houses. 
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HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—PATIENTS, DEATHS, ETC., 1928—continued. 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. (a) | Q’land. | S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. Total. 
Absconders not retaken— 1 7 16 
Males ne ne sr 9 6 ae ~ = be * 
Females oe ee oe | 
Total =e ie 9 6 “ 1 a ii 16 
Deaths— 23 845 
ae 335 248 138 51 50 
ee kior sas - avenge 194 72 54 20 11 584 
Total os - 568 442 210 105 70 34 | 1,429 
Number of patients on books at end 
of year— 
es 5,011 3,150 1,877 745 816 304 11,903 
Tomales ix, - 1) | 4,093 | 3,351 | 1,155 605 413 311 | 9,928 
Total «2 | 9,104 6,501 3,032 1,350 1,229 615 /|21,831 
i ident— 
Berg Spi saat = a .. | 4,758 2,694 1,875 735 813 305 /|11,180 
Females aa ae ae 3,793 2,930 1,105 591 383 310 9,112 
Total oe +. | 8,551 | 5,624 2,980 | 1,826 | 1,196 615 |20,292 
Number of patients on poe at end 
of year per 1,000 of population— 
inion ® Pe P ps ‘e 4,02 3.60 3.8 2.49 8.71 3 3.67 
Females... ee <5 3.41 3.78 2.68 2.16 2.22 2,85 3.21 
Persons eee ‘its 3.72 3.69 1 2.33 3.03 5 


Average number of patients resident 
in hospitals for insane per 1,000 
of mean population— 

Males a 


ie i 8.85 3.09 3.90 2.46 3.76 2.90 3.48 
Females... = i 3.19 3.33 2.58 2.12 2.09 2.90 2.97 
Persons fe A 3.53 3.21 3.28 2.30 2.99 2.90 3.23 


(a) Exclusive of four private licensed houses. 


In some States persons well advanced towards recovery are allowed to leave the 
institutions and reside with their relatives or friends, but they are under supervision 
and their names are kept on the books. The figures for admissions, ete., include 
absconders captured and re-admitted. Generally, very few escapees succeed in avoiding 
capture, 


(iv) Summary for Australia, 1924 to 1928. The table hereunder gives a summary 
for hospitals for the insane in Australia for each of the five years 1924 to 1928. 
Licensed houges are included in the number of institutions for Victoria, and in all par- 
ticulars save expenditure for New South Wales. The figures are exclusive of reception 
houses and observation wards in gaols. In the case of New South Wales the expenditure 
figures include cost of Broken Hill patients treated in South Australian hospitals :— 


HOSPITALS FOR THE INSANE.—SUMMARY, AUSTRALIA, 1924 TO 1928. 


Particulars. 1924, 1925, 1926. 1927, 1928, 
Number of institutions .. ‘ies 35 36 34 34 36 
Number of beds “Ni a 18,387 18,797 18,885 19,474, 19,467 
Admissions as ine is 8 3,325 3,441 3,452 3,466 3,537 
Discharged as recovered, relieved, etc. 1,638 1,613 1,592 1,576 1,669 
Deaths rs Si x 1,413 1,416 1,459 1,433 1,429 
Expenditure .. fe £ |1,494,025 |1,649,626 |1,629,242 1,666,061/1,706,259 


ed cl tr th Ye ptt ek 


ate 
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(v) Number of Insane, 1924 to 1928. The proportion of insane, as well as the total 
number returned as under treatment, has changed very little during recent years. The 
next table gives the number of insane under official care in Australia and the proportion 
per 1,000 of population for the last five years. 


INSANE PERSONS IN INSTITUTIONS, 1924 TO 1928. 


State, | 1924, | 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
\ a 
NUMBER. 

New South Wales... be 8,231; 8,397| 8,570| 8,898 | 9,104 
Victoria nie Aan Sega 6,096 6,192 6,329 6,360 6,501 
Queensland .. se Seed 2,983 2,983 3,000 3,017 3,032 
South Australia aia as Ht 1,248 1,302 1,282 1,306 1,350 
Western Australia me oi 1,047 1,088 1,164 1,188 1,229 
Tasmania ss <A r: 618 603 615 623 615° 

Australia ate 2c 20,223 20,565 20,960 | 21,392 21,831 

= Per 1,000 or PoPpuULATION. 

New South Wales ss By, 3165. oat 3365 3.64 eal Sate 
Victoria aA hs a0 3.68 3,078} 3.70 3.65 3.69 
Queensland .. 3 en 3.57 3.46 3.40 3.36 3.31 
South Australia we Ae 2.30 2.36 2.26 D2 2.33 
Western Australia ae “2 Pail 2.92 3.07 3.03 3.03 
Tasmania on 3§ Are 2.84 2.78 2.86 2.89 2.84 — 

Australia .. Fig: 3.44 3.43 3.43 3.43 3.45 


For the period embraced in the tables Victoria and New South Wales show the 
highest rate of insanity, roughly’ 1 in 270 persons. It is stated that this is chiefly 
owing to the proportionately greater number of the aged in those States. On the other 
hand, in South Australia a considerably lower insanity rate has prevailed, averaging. 
about 1 in 435, Tasmania being next with an average of about 1 in 350. 

A more rational attitude towards the treatment of mental cases has resulted in 
a greater willingness in recent years to submit afflicted persons to treatment at an 
earlier stage. Hence an increase in the number of recorded cases does not necessarily 
imply an actual increase in insanity, and the small increment in the numbers in the first 
of the immediately preceding tables is probably, if not solely, due to this circumstance. 


(vi) Causes of Insanity. The proportion of causes of insanity to the total ascer- 
tained causes in Australia in the five years 1924 to 1928 shows that hereditary influence 
has been the chief factor, more than one-fifth of the total ascertained causes coming 
under this head. Domestic troubles, adverse circumstances, etc., have also been a fruitful 
source. Cases due to intemperance in drink range from one in 11 to one in 15. 


INSANITY.—PERCENTAGES OF CAUSES, AUSTRALIA, 1924 TO 1928. 


Causes, Previous History, etc. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 


, Per cent. | Per cent. | Percent, | Percent. | Per cent. 
Domestic trouble, adverse circum- ; ; 
stances, mental anxiety ae 13.1 15.0 11.6 9.0 9.6 
Intemperance in drink a 8.0 8.4 9.1 6.8 8.4 
Hereditary influence, ascertained ; 
congenital defect, ascertained 24.6 22.8 18.5 IGai7 292..9 
Pregnancy, lactation, parturition 
and puerperal state, uterine 
and ovarian disorders, puberty, 


change of life 8.4 "Tiga: Te 7.6 6.5 
Previous attacks * a 12.9 11.4 12:35 12.4 13.1 
Accident, including sunstroke 1.3 1.2 1.0 0.8 1 Ty 
Old age aa ae re 10.8 10.1 10.2 ie 12.4 
Venereal disease ie He 5.5 5.8 6.1 6.3 5.2 
Other causes ascertaine ad 15.4 18.2 23.9 18.1 20°. 7 

All ascertained causes .. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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(vii) Length of Residence in Hospital. Information concerning the length of residence 
of persons who died or were discharged is given in previous Year Books (See No. 22, 
p. 491), but owing to considerations of space, cannot be included in this issue. : 

(viii) Revenue and Expenditure, 1928. The revenue of Government asylums is small 
in comparison with their cost, and consists chiefly of patients’ fees. The proportion of 
expenditure borne by the State amounts to about 85 per cent. 


HOSPITALS (GOVERNMENT) FOR THE INSANE.—FINANCES, 1928, 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land, | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Total. 


£& £ £ £ & nS £ 
Revenue Sig wa of 
Government Grants)— 
Fees of Patients = 108,774 61,217 agai 17,987 14,813 7,400 | 239,891 
73 


Other oe os 3,093 7,447 1,152 4,478 471 17,378 
Total = - 111,867 68,664 29,937 19,139 19,291 7,871 | 256,769 
Expenditure— Foes 
Salaries oe aa 422,406 | 283,768 | 123,321 46,192 60,000 34,152 | 969,839 
Maintenance .. Be 249,529 178,503 94,297 45,537 87,002 21,485 | 626,353 
Buildings 69,330 


45,737 21,406 2,187 


Other a .. | 26,564 6,361 1,032 | 4,366| 2,414] 40,737 


Total a -+ | 698,499 | 514,369 | 239,024 94,948 | 101,368 58,051 |1,7086,259 


6. Care of the Feebleminded.—An account of the treatment of the feebleminded, 
supplied by the Public Health Department of Tasmania, appeared in Official Year Book 
No. 19, pp. 477 and 478. Considerations of space, however, preclude its repetition in 
the present volume. 


7. Protection of Aborigines—For the protection of the aboriginal Australian race 
there are institutions, under the supervision of Aborigines Boards, where the blacks are 
housed and encouraged to work, the children receiving elementary education. The 
work is usually carried on at mission stations, but many of the natives are nomadic, 
and receive food and clothing when they call, whilst others but rarely come under the 
notice of the Boards. The native race is extinct in Tasmania. The expenditure from 
Consolidated Revenue in 1928-29 was, New South Wales, £37,970; Victoria, £8,758 ; 
Queensland, £63,898; South Australia, £22,767; Western Australia, £31,523; Northern 
Territory, £10,824; total for Australia, £175,740. In New South Wales the number 
of aboriginals living on reserves in 1928 was 2,276. At the 30th June, 1928, there were 
54 full-bloods and 246 three-quarter and half-castes under the care of the Aborigines 
Protection Board at the chief stations in Victoria. In Queensland in 1927-28 there 
were 4,195 aborigines permanently resident at the various stations. At the 30th June, 
1929, there were 785 inmates, of whom 123 were full-bloods, at mission stations in South 
Australia, and in Western Australia the aborigines and half-castes supported at similar 
institutions in the year 1928-29 numbered approximately 700, while an average of 
1,403 natives were rationed each month by the Aborigines Department. At the mission 
stations in the Northern Territory approximately 1,450 full-bloods and 200 half-castes 


were in residence, but casual assistance and medical attention are given to large numbers 
of natives every year. 


8. Royal Life Saving Society—In each of the State capitals, “‘ centres”? of the 
Royal Life Saving Society have been established. Life preservation is the object of the 
Society, and its immediate aims are (a) educative and (6) remedial. The encouragement 
of swimming and life-saving in schools, colleges, clubs, etc., will bring about a more 
widespread knowledge of these necessary matters, and there is increasing provision of 
life-belts, reels, lines, and other first-aid appliances on ocean beaches, wharves, and 


other suitable places. Upwards of 3,000 certificates of proficiency in various grades are 
issued annually after examination. 
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9. Royal Humane Society.—The Royal Humane Society of Australasia has for its 
objects (a) to grant awards for skill, promptness, and perseverance in life-saving ; (6) to 
provide assistance in cases of danger and apparent death; (c) to restore the apparently 
drowned ; (d) to collect and circulate the latest information regarding approved methods 
and apparatus for life-saving. Awards of medals and certificates are made numbering 
about 100 annually. Upwards of 350 lifebuoys have been provided at various places 
on the coasts, rivers, lakes, and reservoirs in the various States. Swimming is encouraged 
amongst school children, and awards are made for proficiency. 


10. Other Charitable Institutions.—Owing to variety of name and function of other 
charitable institutions it has been found impracticable to give detailed results. The aid 
given in kind—food, clothing, tools of trade, etc.—is considerable, whilst the shelter and 
treatment afforded range from a bed for a night for casual callers in establishments 
ministering minor charity, to indoor treatment over long periods in those that exist for 
the relief of the aged and the infirm. The institutions not so particularized include asylums 
for the deaf, dumb, and blind, maternity institutions and infant homes, homes for the 
destitute and aged poor, industrial colonies, night shelters, créches, homes of hope, rescue 
homes, free kindergarten and ragged schools, auxiliary medical charities, free dispensaries, 
benevolent societies and nursing systems, ambulance and health societies, boys’ brigades, 
humane and animals’ protection societies, prisoners’ aid associations, shipwreck relief 
societies, bush fires and mining accident relief funds, etc. 


11. Total Expenditure on Charities.—The table below gives the total expenditure 
on charities in each of the last five years, the figures for the various States being compiled, 
as far as possible, on the same basis. For the reason given in § 1. 1. the cost of old-age 
and invalid pensions and of maternity allowances is not included :— 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE ON CHARITIES, 1924 TO 1928. 


State or Territory. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 
£ < os £ ie 

New South Finke .. | 2,941,515 | 3,230,625 | 3,452,596 | 3,684,996 | 3,994,265 
Victoria .. | 1,653,974 | 1,944,306 | 2,064,028 | 2,058,064 | 2,234,912 
Queensland ae ae 991,753 | 1,145,535 | 1,190,863 | 1,230,830 | 1,230,506 
South Australia .. st 621,315 679,088 766,513 806,325 880,514 
Western Australia 55 508,809 534,522 551,616 575,133 635,778 
Tasmania A as 228,246 237,834 235,169 245,582 261,286 

Total a .. | 6,945,612 | 7,771,910 | 8,260,785 | 8,600,930 | 9,237,261 


The figures include expenditure from Government and private sources of alk 
institutions “and societies affording relief, for which particulars are available. 


x 
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; CHAPTER XII. 


PUBLIC HYGIENE. 
§ 1. Public Health Legislation and Administration. 


Reference to the various public health authorities, Commonwealth and State, their 
functions, and the legislation administered, may be found in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 493 to 495), but considerations of space preclude the repetition 
of this information herein, 


§ 2. Inspection and Sale of Food and Drugs. 


Legislation is in force in each State concerning the inspection and sale of food and 
drugs, the general objects being to secure the wholesomeness, cleanliness, and freedom 
from contamination or adulteration of any food, drug or article; and the cleanliness 
of receptacles, places, and vehicles used for their manufacture, storage or carriage. For 
further particulars in this connexion, and with respect also to the sale and custody of 
poisons, reference should be made to the preceding issue of the Official Year Book, No. 22, 
pp. 495-497. 


§ 3. Supervision of Dairies, Milk Supply, etc. 


1. General.—In preceding issues (see No. 22, pp. 497 to 499), allusion is made to 
the legislation in force in the various States to ensure the purity of the milk supply and 
of dairy produce generally, but limits of space preclude the repetition of this informa- 
tion in the present issue. 


2. Number of Dairy Premises Registered—The following table shows, so far as the 
particulars are available, the number of dairy premises registered and the number of 
cattle thereon. Compulsory registration is not in force throughout the whole area of the 
various States. 

DAIRY PREMISES REGISTERED, AND CATTLE THEREON, 1929. 


) 


Particulars. N.5.W. Victoria. Q’land, 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania, 
Premises registered .. 21,867 23,832 |(a)22,457 1,516 (b) (b) 
Cattle thereon -- | 970,808 | 311,175 | 670,800 9,360 | (0) (6) 

(a) Approximate number of dairies operating. (6) Not available. 


§ 4, Prevention and Control of Infectious and Contagious Diseases, 


1. General.—The provisions of the various Acts in regard to the compulsory 
notification of infectious diseases and the precautions to be taken against the spread 
thereof may be conveniently dealt with under the headings—Quarantine; Notifiable 
Diseases, including Venereal Diseases ; and Vaccination. 


2. Quarantine.*—(i) General. The Quarantine Act is administered by the Common- 
wealth Department of Health, and uniformity of procedure has been established in respect 
of allvessels, persons, and goods arriving from overseas ports or proceeding from one State to 
another, and in respect of all animals and plants brought from any place outside Australia. 
In regard to inter-state movements of animals and plants, the Act becomes operative only 
if the Governor-General be of opinion that Federal action is necessary for the protection 
of any State or States ; in the meantime the administration of inter-state quarantine of 
animals and plants is left in the hands of the States, The Commonwealth possesses 
stations in each State for the purposes of human and of animal quarantine. 

Further information concerning the chief provisions of the Act and its administration 
is given in some detail in preceding issues (see No. 22, p. 500). 


* From information furnished by the Commonwealth Director-General of Health, 
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3. Notifiable Diseases.—A. General.—(i) Methods of Prevention and Control. Pro- 
vision exists in the Health Acts of all the States for precautions against the spread, and 
for the compulsory notification of infectious diseases. When any such disease occurs, 
the Health Department and the local authorities must at once be notified. In some 
States notification need only be made to the latter. The duty of giving this notification 
is generally imposed, first, on the head of the house to which the patient belongs, failing 
whom on the nearest relative present, and, on his default, on the person in charge of or 
in attendance on the patient, and on his default, on the occupier of the building. Any 
medical practitioner visiting the patient is also bound to give notice. 


As a rule the local authorities are required to report from time to time to the Central 
Board of Health in each State as to the health, cleanliness, and general sanitary state of 
their several districts, and must report the appearance of certain diseases. Regulations 
are prescribed for the disinfection and cleansing of premises, and for the disinfection and 
destruction of bedding, clothing, or other articles which have been exposed to infection. 
Bacteriological examinations for the detection of plague, diphtheria, tuberculosis, typhoid, 
and other infectious diseases within the meaning of the Health Acts are continually being 
carried out. Regulations are provided in most of the States for the treatment and 
custody of persons suffering from certain dangerous infectious diseases, such as small- 
pox and leprosy. 

(ii) Details by States. In previous Year Books (see No. 22, p. 501) information 
concerning the notification, etc., of diseases under State headings has been given, but 
considerations of space preclude its inclusion in this issue. 


~ (iii) Diseases Notifiable in each State. In the following statement diseases notifiable 
in each State and the Federal Capital Territory are indicated by a cross :— 


DISEASES NOTIFIABLE UNDER THE HEALTH, ETC., ACTS IN EACH STATE 
AND THE FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY. 


Fed. 
Particulars. N.S.W..| Vic.. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A.| Tas. Cap. 
Ter.(h 
Acute lobar pneumonia .. a ree Br: (ec) ae Hi 
Anthrax ee ae Se + ia + ae ae ns 
Ankylostomiasii Wi + +. 4. + =, ae 
Beri-beri a aa ae Se As 
Bilharziasis 4a + + + a8 ae ae 
Brills Disease .. a> + + + aie os iE 
Bubonic plague + aie - + a + 
Merebro-spinal fever _ .- ei ae oP ae ye 3 sf 
Cerebro-spinal meningiti: oA sie ap a + 
eae et a: - - = cs Sal ae Es 
Colonial fever .. hice are ae ts i ~ 
aaa fever Oe one is fe + con ie es 
Dengue fever -- oe “s <3. 4 i AS sa “ie ae 
Diphtheria ee Ms he + + as o : + gi 
Dysentery 5 Ac aC ake + +(a) ‘i s 
Encephalitis lethargica .. Sr A + a te fs a + 
Buteric fever - = ar 4 oo + z - + 
Erysipelas : ne a z : 
Favus : ste ae <3 aa i = 
Filariasis ar © id we Ba a ee vs + 
Gastro-enteritis, infective is ins = Re rs Se 
Heoeagaria o 1 m4 ee is na 
Hydatids Le ae ma 30 ce 
Infantile paralysis sie - # nie = + vs 
et lots we = Ki aA) ee + + + eel “ 
‘Low fever x) nS fe ae as 
Malarial fever .. + + + ia + + 
Malta fever ie ite Ke = ni 
Measles vr ae i A 7 ef $a re + 
Membranous croup .. cents OK ot : 
Ophthalmia, contagious (including trachoma) te fic ue Wa = Fé 
Eueuthonle Iniomnze ae Or ue e iy ah + ts a 
Polioencephalitis a, oy ole sa one 
Poliomyelitis anterior acuta aia Bs it RS Z it + 
Puerperal fever Bece ais aR 48 Ki i ~ i ‘ 
Pulmonary tuberculosis (phthisis) + a + a + 
ae ois ac rs > - « is 


Pyemia on 
Relapsing fever +s . 
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DISEASES NOTIFIABLE UNDER THE HEALTH, ETC., ACTS IN EACH STATE 
AND THE FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY—continued. 


Fed. 
Particnlars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land. B.A. | W.A<4 . Tas. Cap. 
Ter.(h) 
Scabies 4 ae ar sf Fs sie + 
Scarlet fever + + + + re + + 
Scarlatina sh ae > - = = As 
Septicemia aia = a + + as 
Small-pox + + + + + + + 
Tetanus ae + % va is ak aie 
Trichinosis ws a sai + “ o Se 
Tuberculosis .. ot e + ras + ae ve + 
Tuberculosis in Animals. . ‘s aS a + Es 3% a 
Typhoid es i + + + a + a +(e} 
Typhus fever .. + + + + + + + 
Venereal Diseases :— 
Chancroid (soft chancre) 4 + + £3 + + .s 
Gleet a se! = Be oa Ce ns ace, tere : 
Gonorrhea .. a + + = +(d) +] + = 
Gonorrheal ophthalmia = + + +(d) + + 
Infective granuloma of the pudenda + + + +(d) + . Pa 
Ophthalmia neonatoru =a ee + af oe + + 3 
Syphilis ve a + + +(b) +(d)} + = iF 
Venereal warts + + + +(da)|} + ar . 
Whooping cough a a is + ie ‘ae + 
Yellow fever .. + + + - eh a. =e 


(a) Notifiable in certain areas only. (6) Primary and secondary stages only. (c) Influenza vera 
is notifiable, and any febrile toxic-septicemic condition similar to influenza, including pneumonic 
influenza, (7) Act not yetin operation. (e) Includes para-typhoid fever. (f) Bacillary and Amebic. 
(g) Echinococcus granulosis-cystic stage. (h) Operative from 12th December, 1929. 


(iv) Cases of Infectious Diseases in each State. The following table compiled by 
the Commonwealth Department of Health shows for the year ended 31st December, 
1929, the numbers of cases of infectious diseases notified in each State and the Federal. 
Capital Territory :— 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES IN THE STATES ORF AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


New Federal 
Disease. foun Victoria. he Pea BRikerad i Tasmania. ae 
Akylostomiasis Nil 9 Nil Nil ¥ * 
Anthrax .. ie = Nil * Nil Nil Nil ai 
Beri-beri a * * - * Nil * Nil 
Bilharziasis. . at a2 Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Cerebro-spinal fever .. 28 23 8 2 4 4 Nil 
Dengue fever $s Me * ‘g “ 1 » Nil 
Diphtheria .. -- |, 4,322 | 3,256 1,671 329 539 488 27 
Dysentery .. eo * 108 2 12 9 % * 
Encephalitis lethargica 26 12 6 6 1 2 Nil 
Erysipelas . ye “ > 74 152 5 z 2: 
Filariasis .. - * * * Ni ia * 
Hydatids d Nil * * Sata * ay 
Influenza if * > 495 be 2 Nil 
Leprosy .. a 1 Nil 6 Nil 4 Nil Nil 
Malaria. Si * 4 1 3 7 3 Nil 
Measles... ee * eee ¥ 4,233 * * Be 
Poliomyelitis a 240 144 22 8 10 12 Nil 
Puerperal fever ae 44§ 49 | 56 73 20 25 Nil 
Scarlet fever -. | 5,229 | 1,490 482 238 418 314 8. 
Tetanus .. es Ms 6 * * Nil = * 
Tuberculosis «121,203 "121,407 376 458 443 176 3 
Typhoid fever $4 433 184 131 57 95 49 Nil 
Typhus, endemic .. 3 * * * 13 * * 
Varicella .. tie 618} ae ¢ 999 = * * 
Whooping cough... * * * 497 os * “eee: 


* Not notifiable. + Notifiable 22nd June to 23rd August, 1929, § Notifiable since 16th August, 1929.. 
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B. Venereal Diseases.—(i) General. The prevention and control of venereal diseases 
are undertaken by the States. Each State has a Venereal Diseases Act, or provisions 
in the Health Act govern the working of the measures taken to combat these diseases. 
In every State notification has been made compulsory. A list of notifiable forms of 
venereal complaints is given in the table on the preceding page. Steps have been taken 
to ensure free treatment by medical practitioners or in subsidized hospitals. Registered 
pharmaceutical chemists are allowed to dispense prescriptions only when signed by 
medical practitioners. Clinics have been established, and, in some cases, beds in public 
hospitals have been set aside for patients suffering from these diseases. 


Penalties may be imposed on a patient who fails to continue under treatment. 
Clauses are inserted in the Acts which aim at preventing the marriage of any patient 
or the employment of an infected person in the manufacture and distribution of 
foodstuffs. 


The Commonwealth Government has granted a subsidy of £15,000 per annum to 
the various States to assist in providing hospital treatment and administrative control. 
The supervision of this work, in so far as it relates to the expenditure of the subsidy, 
is undertaken by the Commonwealth Department of Health. In February, 1922, a 
conference was held to consider the means of securing the best results from this subsidy. 


The question of Commonwealth assistance has now been taken up by the Federal 
Health Council. In the Commonwealth Department of Health, a Division of Tubercu- 
losis and Venereal Disease was established in 1927 with a medical officer as Director. 


(ii) Details by States. A statement of the provisions in each State, together with 
certain statistical data, has appeared in previous Year Books (see No. 22, pp. 503 and 504), 
but cannot be included in this issue. 


4. Vaccination.—(i) Demand for Vaccine. In New South Wales there is no statutory 
provision for compulsory vaccination, though in all the other States such provision has 
been made, Jennerian vaccine for vaccination against small-pox is prepared at the 
Commonwealth serum laboratories in Melbourne. A moderate demand exists for the 
vaccine in Victoria, but in the other States the normal requirements are small. During 
the years 1912, 1913, and 1914 the output of the vaccine in doses from the depot was 
respectively 65,000, 570,000, and 146,000. The number of doses issned in 1913 was, 
however, abnormal, and was due to the epidemic of small-pox which broke out in Sydney 
at the end of June, and was followed by large numbers of vaccinations in each State. 


(ii) Details by States. In previous issues of the Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 504 and 


505) information concerning the provisions in each State was given, but owing to con- 
siderations of space cannot be included herein. 


5. Commonwealth Serum Laboratories.—The establishment for the preparation of 
Jennerian vaccine situated at Royal Park, near Melbourne, formerly known as the “ Cali 
Lymph Dépot,” was in 1918 greatly enlarged by the Commonwealth. The remodelled 
institution is designated the “ Commonwealth Serum Laboratories,” and forms a division 
of the Commonwealth Department of Health. The list of bacteriological preparations 
produced by the laboratories has been extended to cover a wide range, thus forming 
a valuable national provision for the protection of public health. 


6. Health Laboratories.— The Commonwealth Department of Health has established 
health laboratories at Rabaul in New Guinea, at Lismore in New South Wales, at 
Bendigo in Victoria, at Townsville, Toowoomba, Rockhampton and Cairns in Queensland, 
at Port Pirie in South Australia, and at Kalgoorlie in Western Australia, and arrangements 
are being made for the organization of similar laboratories in other parts of Australia. 

The laboratory at Rabaul which until 1930 was carried on in conjunction with the 
hookworm campaign, and was working in close co-operation with the health organization 
of the New Guinea Administration, was transferred to the Administration at the beginning 
of 1930. : 

The Bendigo Laboratory was opened in 1922. Besides carrying on the ordinary 
diagnostic and educational work of a health laboratory, it possesses an X-ray equipment, 
and undertakes the examination, diagnosis, and treatment of persons suffering from 
miner’s disease and tuberculosis. , 
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The laboratory at Townsville is now carried on as a separate establishment. The 
laboratory at Toowoomba was opened on 18th December, 1923. 


All of these laboratories are undertaking successfully the diagnostic, educative, and 
research work for which they were created. 


By arrangements between the Commonwealth and Western Australian Governments 
a special medical survey of persons engaged in the mining industry in Western Australia 
was carried out in 1925-26 by the Commonwealth Health Laboratory at Kalgoorlie, 
when 4,067 mine employees were examined. A further arrangement provides for the 
re-examination annually of mine employees in the Kalgoorlie district for a period of 
three years. 


7. Industrial Hygiene—The Industrial Hygiene Division of the Commonwealth 
Department of Health was established in December, 1921. Its objects are tke collection 
of reliable data, the investigation of industrial conditions affecting health, and the issue 
of advice to employers and employees for the improvement of conditions of work and for 
the safeguarding of health. Publications have been issued dealing with the scope of 
industrial hygiene, and with health hazards in industry. Expert adviceis available to 
employers and employees, and it is anticipated that the work of the division will be of 
great value in guiding the development of industry along hygienic lines, and in improving 
generally the condition of workers. With a view to the adoption of a concerted scheme. 
of action and a uniform basis for standards and records. throughout Australia, conferences 
of delegates from the State Health and Labour Departments and the Commonwealth 
Department. of Health were held in 1922, 1924, andin 1927. 


A special article entitled ‘‘ Industrial Hygiene in Australia ” will be found in Official 
Year Book No. 18, pp. 522 to 555. 


8. Public Health Engineering.—A division of sanitary engineering was established. 
in the Commonwealth Department of Health early in 1923. Investigation has been made 
into numerous sanitary engineering problems affecting Australia, including a number 
referred to the Department by various State Governments. Advice is given generally 
on the protection of water supplies, drainage, and other engineering questions affecting 
health. 

In 1927 a special conference convened by this Division was attended by official repre- 
sentatives of Government and municipal authorities concerned with health, water supply, 


Sewerage and similar activities. Numerous papers on public health problems were read: 
and discussed. 


9. Veterinary Hygiene and Plant Quarantine.—In 1927 Directors were appointed 
to control divisions of the Commonwealth Department of Health, which have been. 
created to deal with veterinary hygiene and plant quarantine. 


§ 5. Tropical Diseases, 


1. General—The remarkable development of parasitology in recent years, and the 
increase in knowledge of the part played by parasites in human and animal diseases, 
have shown that the difficulties in the way of tropical colonization, in so far as these 
arise from the prevalence of diseases characteristic of tropical countries, are largely 
removable by preventive and remedial measures. Malaria and other tropical diseases. 


» furnish 


he q y regarded as. 
unsuitable for colonization by European races. In Australia, the most important aspect 


of this matter is at present in relation to such diseases as hookworm, filariasis, dengue fever, 


and to a lesser extent, malaria, which, although practically unknown in southern Australia, 
occur in many of the tropical and sub-tropical parts, : 


Systematic attention is being directed to these diseases and to other aspects of tropical 
hygiene by the Division of Tropical Hygiene of the Commonwealth Department of Health.. 


al 
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2. Transmission of Disease by Mosquitoes.—Information under this heading has 


appeared in previous issues (see No. 22, pp. 506 and 507), but cannot be repeated in 
this volume. 


3. Control of Introduced Malaria and Bilharziasis—Reference to this subject may 
be found in previous Year Books (see No. 22, p. 507). 


4. Hookworm.—In 1911, attention was drawn to the necessity for an investigation 
into hookworm infection in Queensland, and the view was expressed that notified cases 
did not accurately indicate the prevalence of the disease. Researches made subsequently 
tended to support this view. 

An investigation made in Papua in 1917 by an officer of the International 
Board of Health of the Rockefeller Foundation disclosed the fact that half of all 
natives examined were infected with hookworm disease. In co-operation with the 
Government of Queensland and the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine, the survey 
was extended to Queensland, and a considerable number of cases of hookworm 
infection was found in certain northern coastal areas. In October, 1919, the Australian 
Hookworm Campaign was begun. This campaign was supported jointly by the Common- 
wealth, the International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, the State of 
Queensland, and the other States in which work in this direction was undertaken. By 
the end of 1922, the survey of Australia and its dependencies had been completed. The 
total number of examinations up to 30th September, 1924, including those in Dr. Waite’s 
survey in Papua and the earlier work in Queensland, was as follows :— 


People examined for hookworm disease A -- 394,578 
Found to be infected with hookworms Ms -» 62,051 (15 .7%) 


Endemic hookworm infection was found in intermittent areas along the eastern 
coast of Australia from Cape York to Macksville in New South Wales. The higher summer 
rainfall in these areas appears to be chiefly responsible for the localization of the infection. 
Tt is also found in the vicinity of Broome and Beagle Bay in Western Australia, in the: 
northern part of the Northern Territory, and along the eastern coast of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. In the Territory of Papua, 59.2 per cent. of the natives were found to be 
infected, and in the Territory of New Guinea, 74.2 per cent. There is no endemic 
hookworm infection in Victoria, South Australia, Tasmania, the interior of Queensland, 
New South Wales, except the north-eastern part, and Western Australia except the far 
north. 

Metalliferous mines were examined in Victoria, South Australia, New South Wales,. 
Tasmania, and Western Australia, and were found entirely free from hookworm infection. 
The examination of metalliferous mines in Queensland showed either no infection or 
a light infection which may have originated chiefly outside the mines. Coal mines in 
Victoria, Tasmania, and Western Australia were free from infection. Examinations were. 
made in the coal mines of the Newcastle district, and among 1,226 miners examined in. 
about 25 mines only five infected miners were found. Jn the Ipswich group of coal 
mines in Queensland, 31°5 per cent. of the miners were infected, and in the Howard- 
Torbanlea group (Queensland) 75.8 per cent. were infected. Recommendations were- 
made with regard to the correction of the insanitary conditions responsible for these 
high infection rates. 

Wherever operations are carried on by the hookworm campaign, emphasis is placed! 
on the prevention of hookworm disease, in contrast to temporary relief through the: 
cure of existing cases, and much work has been done to improve methods of night-soil. 
disposal, and to teach the people the danger from soil pollution. 

In October, 1924, the International Health Board withdrew from the work which: 
was then continued under the direction of the Division of Tropical Hygiene of the Common- 
wealth Department of Health. From Ist October, 1924, to 30th September, 1929, under 
the new administration the field units engaged in the investigation examined 157,998 
persons, of whom 13,968, or 8 .8 per cent., were found to be infected with hookworm. 

In October, 1929, the scheme for hookworm control was revised and modified. In 
both Queensland and New South Wales there are now committees for control which 
include the State officers responsible for public health and the health of school children 
respectively ; continuity and co-ordination of programme are provided for by entrusting 
the chairmanship of each of the committees to the Director of the Division of Tropical 
Hygiene. 
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In the latter part of 1922, the scope of the campaign was widened to include a 
malaria and filaria survey in co-operation with the Division of Tropical Hygiene, 
Commonwealth Department of Health. This work is being carried out as opportunity 
arises. 

Both of the species of hookworm which infest man are found in Australia. They 
differ in ways important to the practical sanitarian, and the need has been recognized for 
a new and more practicable method of determining their respective distribution. Such 
a method has been evolved at the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine, and is being 
introduced as part of the routine of hookworm control within Australia. 

Several epidemiological and microbiological problems relating to hookworm and 
other intestinal parasites in tropical and sub-tropical Australia have been investigated 
by the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine and the Commonwealth Health 
Laboratories in Queensland in co-operation with the work of the field units, and useful 
information has been obtained and applied in regard to the control of hookworm among 
white people in the coastal tropical and sub-tropical regions of Australia. 


5. Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine.—The Australian Institute of Tropical 
Medicine was founded at Townsville in January, 1910. From 7th March, 1921, to 3rd 
March, 1930, when it was merged in the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, 
Sydney University, the Institute was administered by the Commonwealth Department 
of Health, and a full account of its activities from its foundation up to 1922 will be 
found in Official Year Book No. 15, pp. 1010-1012. 


6. School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, Sydney University.—The 
Commonwealth Government, under an agreement with the Sydney University, established 
a School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine at the Sydney University as from 4th 
March, 1930, for the purpose of training medical graduates and students in the subjects 
of public health and tropical medicine. The organization of the Australian Institute 
of Tropical Medicine at Townsville was merged in the new School, and the staff, 
equipment, and material have been transferred to Sydney. 


Since 1922 a number of investigations has been carried out, including the physiology 
of white population in the tropics, causes of obscure tropical fevers, sociological survey of 
certain tropical areas of Queensland, the destruction of mosquito larve and the control 
of mosquitoes in the larger centres of population, tropical diseases among the aboriginals 
on Palm Island, leprosy among aboriginals in the Northern Territory, prevalence of 
filariasis in Cairns, Yarrabah Mission Station, Port Douglas, Mossman, and Innisfail, and 
reputed foci of malaria in tropical Queensland. Courses of instruction in tropical 
medicine and hygiene commence in May of each year, and continue for four months, and 
ten publications dealing with various aspects of tropical medicine, etc., have been issued. 


7. Royal Commission on National Health, etc.—Information concerning the following 
subjects may be found in previous Year Books (see No. 22, pp. 509 and 510) :—({a) Royal 
Commission on National Health appointed by the Commonwealth Government in 1924; 
(5) Travelling Study Tours under the League of Nations; (c) International Sanitary 
Convention; (d) Far Eastern Epidemiological Bureau, Singapore; and (e) International 
notrn Health Conference. Considerations of space preclude the repetition of this matter 
in this issue. 


§ 6. Medical Inspection of School Children. 


1. General.—Medical inspection of school children is carried out more or less 
thoroughly in all the States. Medical staffs have been organized, and in some States 
travelling clinics have been established to deal with dental, ocular, and other defects. 


2. New South Wales.—A complete system of medical inspection of school children 
came into operation in this State in 1913. The scheme, as now applied, includes, in 
country districts, the medical examination of every child at least twice during the 
compulsory period of school attendance (7-14 years). In the metropolitan area, the 
scheme provides for the full medical examination of all “entrants” and “leavers” 
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(1st class in Infants’ Departments and children 13 years of age respectively), and the 
review of all cases found defective between those ages. Parents are notified of the 
defects found in children, and urged to have them treated. In the metropolitan area, 
these notices are reinforced by “follow up”’ work of school nurses, who also arrange 
hospital and clinic treatment in many cases. 


When fully staffed, the staff employed consists of 19 medical officers, 19 dental 
officers (including 8 part-time), 8 school nurses, 15 dental assistants, and 13 clerical 
officers. Of the medical staff, three are oculists carrying out refractions and general 
ocular treatment in schools in country districts; while the dental activities include 
1l Travelling Dental Clinics for country work, and a School Dental Clinic (staffed by 
the equivalent of 3 full-time dental officers and assistants), anda Clinic attached to the 
Out-Patient Department of the Children’s Hospital in the metropolitan area. 


Special attention is paid to the supervision of the health of High Schoo! pupils, 
both girls and boys, and these schools in the metropolitan, Newcastle, and Wollongong 
districts are visited by school medical officers once a year for this purpose. 


The same health supervision is maintained by a woman medical officer attached 
to the Teachers’ College. Every student, on entering the college, is medically examined, 
and any defects found must be remedied before final acceptance. A course of 30 lectures 
on hygiene is delivered, which every student attends. 


The medical and psychological examination of delinquent boys brought before the 
Children’s Court is carried out by a male medical officer, and approximately 1,500 boys 
are examined and reviewed yearly. The examination of certain girl] delinquents is 
undertaken by.a woman medica] officer, who also carries out the examination and health 
supervision of children in residence at the Glenfield Special School for backward 
children. 


One other medical officer is engaged for the greater part of each year in an 
investigation into hookworm infestation in school children in the North Coast District, 
working in conjunction with the Federal Health Authority. 


From time to time, mass investigations are made into the prevalence and 
distribution of certain abnormal conditions affecting school children, such as goitre, 
acute rheumatism, trachoma, feeblemindedness, crippling, etc. 


During 1928, 76,988 children were fully examined, 37,038 (48.11%) were notified for 
treatment of various defects, including dental. Of these 20.25% were notified for medical 
defects only. Of those notified for medical and dental defects 18,733 (50.58%) were 
treated. In addition 24,927 children were “reviewed” (metropolitan system), of 
whom 9,457 (37.94%) were notified for medical and dental defects, and 4,214 (44.56%) 
of those notified were treated. Eleven Travelling Dental Clinics working in country 
districts treated 15,467 children. Dental treatment was also provided at the Metropolitan 
School Dental Clinic and the Children’s Hospital Dental Clinic (Out-patient Department) 
for 5,747 and 1,038 children respectively. 


3. Victoria.—The system adopted provides for the medical examination of each child 
once every three years during its school life. With the doubling of the medical staff 
in 1925 the Department concentrated on country work, and medical inspection has been 
undertaken since that date in country and rural districts, reaching the most remote 
corners of the State. Medical inspection is now undertaken in all High schools, in 
practically all country State schools, and in about half of the metropolitan State schools, 
but in only a few of the registered and institutional schools. 


Each school is visited once in every three years, and each child examined. In schools. 
with an attendance of 70 or more, the older boys are examined by a medical man and 
the older girls by a medical woman. At this inspection every child is first weighed and 
measured, vision and hearing tested, then undressed to the waist and medically examined 
as for life assurance, but with a fuller investigation ‘of many hygienic factors, which, at 
that age, greatly influence the health and growth of the child. Opportunity is also 
taken to teach the child healthy habits, how to correct faults, and also to get into co- 
operation for the remedying of defects found. 
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School nurses employed by the Department are devoted to “follow-up” work 
i.e., visiting the homes and getting treatment for children found defective by the school 
medical officers. Owing to the smallness of the staff their work is confined to the 
metropolitan area. The result of their work is that the treatment received is much 
greater than that which is obtained without them. 


In addition to the medical examination, each child in those schools visited by the 
school dentist receives dental treatment on entrance to school (if under 8 years of age), 
and each year thereafter, until it is 12 years of age, when it is left dentally fit. 

The present staff is arranged so that 3 dentists and 4 dental attendants are always 
on duty at the Melbourne Dental Centre, where children from the infant classes in the 
inner metropolitan schools are brought by the teacher for dental treatment. 


A dentist with a dental attendant and equipment travels along the railway line far 
enough to give one year’s work, using practically every town large enough to provide 
@ day’s work as a base. The school committees of the outlying schools are notified of 
the visit, and the parents are invited to bring to the base all children eligible for treat- 
ment, i.e., all children under 8 years of age, and al] other children treated by the school 
dentists on previous visits. This method gives all schools in the district the opportunity 
of dental treatment. 

The time of another dentist is fully occupied treating the children in the three . 
largest country centres, Bendigo, Ballarat, and Geelong. In each of these cities a centre 
with a dentist, dental attendant, and equipment is established for about three months 
of the year, where children from the infant classes of the neighbouring schools are brought 
by the teacher or parents. 

Three dentists with dental attendants are in charge of three fully-equipped dental 
vans, each of which has an itinerary which it completes each year. The advantage in 
the use of a dental motor van is that it is furnished as a dental surgery. It can be driven 
into the school yard and, immediately on its arrival, work can be commenced without 
any delay incidental to unpacking equipment, etc., and to the preparation of a room. 

Tn no case is the same dental officer on the same trip for the whole year; work is 
distributed so that there is a change over at every school vacation—Christmas, May, 
and September. Those who have been in the country take a period of duty in the city 
and vice versa, while those who have been in the van on one trip will probably travel 
by train the next time, likewise there is constant change between dentist and dental 
attendants. By doing this it is felt that monotony is relieved, and that the standard of 
work is maintained at a higher level by the stimulus of change. 

The staff of the medical branch consists of 8 full-time medical officers, 8 dentists, 
9 dental assistants, and 2 school nurses. 


During the year ended 30th June, 1929, 49,400 children and 1,645 teachers were 
medically examined, and 28,075 received dental treatment. In addition, 10,756 homes 
were Visited by the school nurses. 


4, Queensland.—In matters affecting the general administration of the medical branch 
of the Department of Public Instruction, the Department acts on the advice of its Chief 
Medical Officer, who, while acting independently in all matters affecting individual schools, 
is in close touch with the Department of Public Health, and observes the policy of that 
Department in all matters connected with schools which may have direct bearing upon the 
health of the State. 


Medical inspection of schools and school children is at present carried out by a staff of 
4 full-time and 1 part-time medical officers. These officers examine all children for cardiac 
and pulmonary conditions, and in addition, make a thorough examination of all children 
referred to them by the school nurses; 20,719 were thus medically examined in 1929, 
and of these, 3,903 were notified as suffering from some condition requiring correction. 


School nurses now numbering 10 have been appointed from time to time. To each 
nurse is assigned a group of schools, and she is instructed to make a list at each school of 
those children whom she considers should be seen by the medical inspector at his next 
visit. She supervises the sanitation, cleanliness and ventilation of the school and notifies 
the head teacher of all infectious or verminous children or those suffering from impetigo, 
scabies, etc., who are then excluded. During the year 1929, school nurses examined 
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33,817 children. In the metropolitan area, the nurses examine the teeth and report all 
eligible carious cases to the Dental Hospital for treatment. The work of the school nurse 
is proving more and more valuable in keeping the standard of sanitation high and in 
controlling the general health of the children. 

The Department has in its employ a staff of 12 dentists. These officers are each assigned 
@ district, and such district is not changed for three years unless for reasons which the Chief 
Medical Officer, on the recommendation of the Chief Dental Inspector, considers 
advisable. During the year 1929, 35,191 children were examined; 34,618 extractions 
were performed ; and there were 32,442 fillings and 19,832 other treatments. Children 
and parents alike are beginning to realise the very great value of early dental treatment. 
The former appreciate the fact that, in the early stages of decay, they are not called upon 
to suffer pain during dental manipulations, and the latter see in the increased health and 
vigour of their children the practical value of such treatment. 


The Medical Branch, under the direction of the Chief Medical Officer, consists of three 
sections known respectively as the Medical, Dental and Nursing Sections. These combined 
constitute the School Medical Service of the State. 


In addition to the ordinary activities of the Branch, there has recently been added the 
Wilson Ophthalmic School Hostel for the treatment and education of severe cases of 
trachoma. Such cases, on the recommendation of Dr. Johnson, the Departmental 
Ophthalmologist, are admitted from time to time. Beneficial results have already been 
obtained. The Institution is situated at Eildon Hill, Windsor, and is fully equipped to 
treat all types of eye case. The Ophthalmic Surgeon was engaged from London ; he is at 
present organizing the work of some 30 part-time ophthalmic officers in Western 
Queensland. 


Following the policy of the Government to give the same medical and dental facilities 
to the children of the back country as are obtainable by city dwellers, a Rail Dental 
Clinic has been constructed. This consists of a carriage 21 feet long, divided into— 

(a) Lavatory and shower accommodation. 

(b) Sleeping and living room, fitted with all conveniences, including ice chest and 
two-burner Gloria cooking-stove. Ample drawer space is provided in 
dressing table, and under the sleeping berth. 

(c) Dental surgery fitted with all the latest appliances for dental treatment, 
including Gloria sterilizer and pressure filtered water. The dental engine 
is electrically driven and foot controlled. Perfect illumination is obtained 
by a dental spot light which is part of the chair equipment. 

(d) A compartment for waiting patients which also contains the engine and 
generator and batteries for lighting the car throughout. 


A motor car is carried on a railway waggon at the rear, and can be used at each 
stopping place to visit the surrounding villages served by the rail centre. This unit will 
operate in the distant and roadless parts of the State where there would be difficulty in 
taking the present Road Motor Clinic. 


5. South Australia.—Medical inspection embraces the examination of all children 
attending primary, central, high and technical high schools. Each child is examined once 
in three years. Reports are furnished to parents of defects likely to interfere with 
educational progress. ‘The staff consists of 1 principal medical officer, 4 medical 
inspectors, 1 psychologist, 2 dentists, 3 trained nurses, 2 dental assistants and a disinfecting 
officer. The dentists attend country schools and treat children. The dentist from the 
City Clinic was transferred in October, 1928, to the Dental Hospital, where school children 
are now treated. The medical inspectors meet the parents after the examination of the 
children, report any defects, andrecommend treatment. It has been found that a personal 
talk is of greater value than a written notice. The psychologist examincs mentally 
retarded children and supervises their work in the opportunity classes which have been 
established for their benefit. 

During the year 1929, 24,773 children were examined by the medical inspectors ; of 
these 590 required notices for defective vision, 167 for defective hearing, and 1,473 for 
adenoids and tonsils. Two thousand eight hundred and ninety children received dental 
treatment, 
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6. Western Australia.—Under the Public Health Act 1911-1922, the medical officers 
of health appointed by the local authorities became medical officers of schools and school 
children. In the Health Department there are 2 full time and | half time medical 
officers for schools, whose duty is to conduct medical examinations, and three school 
nurses are employed. During 1929, 12,429 (4,912 country and 7,517 metropolitan) 
children were examined. 


7. Tasmania.—To Tasmania belongs the credit of being the first State in Australia 
to provide for the medical inspection of State school children. As far back as 1906, 
1,200 children from the Hobart State schools were examined. At the present time 2 
full-time medical officers carry out medical inspections in country and convent schools, 
while 2 part-time medical officers conduct examinations of school children in Hobart and 
Launceston. There are also 4 nurses, whose chief duty is to visit the homes to advise 
the parents as to the treatment of defects disclosed by the medical examination. Country 
schools are visited by medical officers about once every two years. There are 4 full-time 
dental officers—two working at dental clinics in Hobart and Launceston, and two visiting 
the smaller country schools. 


\ 

8. Federal Capital Territory—By arrangement the education facilities are provided 
by the Education Department of New South Wales, and the medical inspection of school 
children is conducted on similar lines to those adopted in that State. This function, 
however, is now being taken up by the Commonwealth Department of Health. Separate 
statistical information is not available, the figures for the Territory being included in 
those shown for New South Wales in 2 supra. > 


§ 7. Supervision and Care of Infant Life. 


1. General.—The number of infantile deaths and the rate of infantile mortality for 
the last five years are given in the following table, which shows that during the period 
1925 to 1929 no less than 35,450 children died in Australia (including Territories) before 
reaching their first birthday. With few exceptions, the rate of mortality in the 
metropolitan area is consistently greater than that for the remainder of the State. 
Further information regarding infantile mortality will be found in Chapter XXV.—Vital 
Statistics : 


INFANTILE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES, 1925 TO 1929. 


Metropolitan, Remainder of State. 
State. 


| 
1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 


NoumBeER oF INFANTILE D2EaTus. 


New South Wales | 1,282 1,336 | 1,161 | 1,045 | 1,263 | 1,719 | 1,724 | 1,797 1,963 | 1,710 


Victoria. . +. | 1,155 | 1,205 | 1,118 | 1,016 855 892 764 848 

Queensland -- | 318 318 365 298 272 599 | 683 715 803 io 
South Australia .. 287 328 370 292 220 241 181 244 250 216 
Western Australia {| 280 232 210 233 269 183 177 179 186 239 
Tasmania os 101 77 79 8i 58 187 | 156 177 219 197 


Australia (b) .. | 3,423 | 3,496 | 3,303 | 2,965 2,987 | 3,821 | 3,685 | 3,960 | 4,124 | 3,673 
) 


Rate or INFANTILE Mortatrry.(a) 


New South Wales 56.74 | 60.72 | 56.39 | 49.41 | 56.52 | 53.68 | 55.41 | 54.04 | 58.35 | 56.39 


Victoria. . .. | 59.81 | 62.91 | 62.46 | 57.14 | 50.51 | 53.70 | 47. : 

Queensland .. | 49.71 | 50.41 | 57.28 | 48.26 | 55.83 | 43.14 50. 16 58.18 bn aoe 
South Australia .. | 48.95 | 53.03 | 64.00 | 49.09 | 43.50 | 43.08 | 34.16 | 42.72 | 45 79 | 3863 
Western Australia | 65.71 | 53.85 | 57.30 | 60.74 | 64.00 | 49.64 | 44.33 | 87.16 | 38.91 | 49.30 
Tasmania + | 67-83 | 53.78 | 55.71 | 80.92 | 55.56 | 50.15 | 43.88) 51.83 | 59.35 | 52.49 


——_ 


Australia (6) .. | 57.13 | 58.86 | 59.27 | 53.05 | 53.12 | 50.43 | 50.05 50.88 | 52.88 | 49.65 
E , 


(a) Number of deaths under one year per 1,000 births Tegistered. (6) Exclusive of Territories 
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During recent years greater attention has been paid to the fact that the health of 
the community depends largely on pre-natal as well as after care in the case of mothers 
and children. Government and private organizations are, therefore, taking steps to 
provide instruction and treatment for mothers before and after confinement, while the 
health and well-being of mother and child are looked after by the institution of baby 
health-centres, baby clinics, créches, visitation by qualified midwifery nurses, supervision 
of milk supply, etc. 


2. Government Activities —In all the States Acts have-been passed with the object 
of supervising and ameliorating the conditions of infant life and reducing the rate of 
mortality. Government Departments control the boarding-out to suitable persons of 
the wards of the State, and wherever possible the child is boarded-out to its mother or 
near female relative. Stringent conditions regulate the adoption, nursing and main- 
tenance of children placed in foster-homes by private persons, while special attention is 
devoted to the welfare of ex-nuptial children. (See also in this connexion Chapter XI.— 
Public Benevolence.) Under the provisions of the Maternity Allowance Act 1912, a 
sum of five pounds is payable to the mother in respect of each confinement at which a 
living or viable child is born. Further particulars regarding Maternity Allowance are 
given in Chapter VIII.—Finance. 


3. Nursing Activities—(i) General. In several of the States, the Government 
maintains institutions which provide treatment for mothers and children, while, in 
addition, subsidies are granted to various associations engaged in welfare work. 

(ii) Details by States. In previous issues of the Year Book (see No. 22, pp. 515 and 
516) information, with certain statistical data, concerning the activities of institutions 
in each State has been included, but cannot be published in this issue. 


(iii) Summary. The following table gives particulars of the activities of the Baby 
Health Centres and the Bush Nursing Associations :— 


BABY HEALTH CENTRES AND BUSH NURSING ASSOCIATIONS, 1929. 


New South! ,. ; Queens- South Western 
Heading. Wales, | Victoria. land. ‘Australia. | Australia. | /22™ania- Total. 
BabyHealth Centres:— 
Metropolitan No. 39 58 5 39 (b)16 4 161 
Urban-Provincial, 
and Rural No. 37 35 10 5 On 3 90 
Total No. 76 93 15 44 16 7 251 


Attendances at 
Centres .. No. 373,697 | 225,707 108,794 56,307 37,606 20,201 822,312 


Nurses .-. No. | 105,732 | 56,646 14,216 36,235 10,177 10,672 233,678 
Bush N ba a 
tion umber 0 
Centres 22 es 44 62 10 (a)31 1 17 165 


(a) District Trained Nursing Society. (b) Includes Urban-Provincial and Rural. 
Notz.—Particulars for the Federal Capital Territory are not available. 
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CHAPTER XIII.—LABOUR, WAGES, AND PRICES. 
A.—PRICES. 
§ 1. Wholesale Prices. 


1. General.—The results of an investigation into wholesale prices in Melbourne 
from 1871 to the end of September, 1912, were given in some detail in Report No. 1 
of the Labour and Industrial Branch, while summarized results for later years are 
included in subsequent Reports. 


The index-numbers up to the year 1911 are based on the prices of eighty commodities, 
but since that year the number has been increased to ninety-two.* The methods 
followed for the computation of the wholesale price index-numbers are similar to those 
adopted in regard to retail prices. The commodities included, the units of measurement 
for which the prices are taken, and the mass-units indicating the relative extent to 
which each commodity is used or consumed, are shown in a tabular statement in Labour 
Report No. 20 for 1929 (page 11). 


2. Index-Nuinbers.—Index-numbers have been computed for each group of 
commodities, as well as for all groups together. The index-numbers for the several 
groups, and for all groups together, are shown in the following table, and in each case 
were computed with the prices in the year 1911 as base. They show, for each of the 
years specified, the expenditure necessary—if distributed in purchasing the relative 
quantities (indicated by the mass-units) of the several commodities concerned—to 
purchase what would have cost £1,000 in 1911. 


INDEX-NUMBERS.—WHOLESALE PRICES, MELBOURNE, 1861 TO. 1929. 
, (Base 1911 = 1,000). 


I. mm | 10. IV. v. | ve | vir | vir 
Jute, | Agri- ina 
Year. | “ind | Leather,| cultural | Dairy | Gro- | yroq¢, | Building | chemi. | modities 
aah Wool, Produce, Produce. | ceries. male cals, together. 
1861 .. | 1,438] 1,881] 1,583] 1,008] 1,963] .. 1,070 | 2,030 
1871 -. | 1096 | 1257] 1936 g64| 11586] °: 1044 | 1409 | 1°32 
1881 v2] 27s} 1115 | xo 935 | 1421) °. 1o91 | 1587 | 1121 
1891 -» | "395 | "847 | 1024 995 | 1,032) “888 780 | 13194} "945 
1901 np ae 5 a 7 928} 1,029] 1,048| 1,345 841] o17| 974 
1902 -. | 1,007} 756] 1,198] 1,215 | "945 | 1/447 837| 381] 1,051 
1903 -. | "923 } = 834} 1/209] 1:059| +986 | 1448 875 | 921 | ogg 
1904 P|. Sart) 885 754 876| 916 | 17497 845| 875 | 899 
1905 ib] 972] ~ 850 804 980 | 942] 1209 801] 859] 910 
1906 sasilue 892 dean, O78 916 972| 923] 13110 806 | 864| 948 
1907 :. | 1,087 | 1,017 973 | 1,020} 948} 1/204 968 | 961 | 1,021 
1908 -» | 1083| “’o01} 1,312] 1198| 968| 1’335 935 | sor] 1'115 
1909 -.| 1,014] 907} 1000] 1;119| 978 | 108s 911} 815 | "993 
1910 ‘1 | Log | 1,052 969} 1,100! 999} 1008 996 | 808] 1,003 
1911 -. | 1,000 1,000} 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 | 1,000 
1912 ++ | 1021] "901 | 13370 | 1206 | 13052 | 1/357 | 1'057| oye | 19008 
1913 -- | 1,046] 1,070 | 1,007 | 1,054) 1024] 1252| 1os| gon | h22 
1914 ++ | 1,099} 1,032 | 1,207 | 13187 | 15021 | 1/507} 1/081 | 1988 | 1988 
1915 -- | 1284) 1017] 2162 | 15580 | 1,133] 2485 | 1275. | t’se8 | 1248 
1916 ++ | 1,605 | 1,423 | 1,208 | 1485 | 1822] 2515 / 3’401 | t'ze0| [004 
1917 -- | 2129 | 2,008 | 1,157 | 1423] 1/843] 2403 | esa | oir | [804 
1918 -- | 2416 | 2,360} 1444 | 1454] 1492) 9385 / 9'686| gions | 19682 
1919 ++ | 2125) 2,368) 1,085 | 1,651 | 1,516 | 2/348 | 9851 | son | heed 
1920 -- | 2,208) 2,624) 2439 / 2209] 1/918 | 3,270| 3'296| o'sos | 3088 
1921 -+ | 2173) 1,362 | 1,767 | 2,000 | 1,976 | 2158 | 2733; o's03 | 7488 
1922 ++ | 1,942) 1,681 | 1,628) 1,648 | 1869] 1:787| 2'005 | i’oes | 11908 
1923 ++ | 1826 | 2,148 | 1,778 | 1,887 | 1,746 | 21570] 2'005 | ross | 1488 
1924 ++ | 1,835 | 2418 | 1,647] 1655 | 1,721 | 29983) 1'815| Tsoe| best. 
1925 ++ | 1852 | 1,967) 1,797] 1686 | 1,798 | 2212] 17711 | zoo | 1885 
1926 -- | 1,938] 1,582] 2001} 1,784} 1,781 | 1,931] 1'665| dare | 844 
1927 ++] 1,962) 1,650 1,826 | 1;828 | 1,724] 3:111| 1’e04| ieee | 19882 
1928 ++ | L912) 1,781} 1,726} 1,751 1,707 | 2,015 | 1:744| i903 | 842 
1929 -: | 1,912 | 1556] 1,702] 15858 | 1,600 | 2246 | 13754 | 1’oan | 19482 
> ’ 


Nore.—The figures given in this table are comparable in the i ‘umn: 
comparable horizontally. The index-numbers are roreniia be lotic aCe a oe 


* In the computation of the index-numbers for years prior to 1911, the aggregate 
80 commodities in 1911 is taken as base (= 1,000), while for 1, ‘ sis heapeie ag 
cr Neon site pect my rad ( DS or later years the aggregate expenditure on 


a 
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3. Fluctuations, July, 1914, to July, 1930.—Since the outbreak of war, prices of 
many commodities have increased considerably. This is shown in the following table, 
in which the index-numbers are given for each group for the months of July, 1923, to 
July, 1930, taking July, 1914, the last month before the outbreak of war, as base 
(= 1,000) for each group :— 


INDEX-NUMBERS.—WHOLESALE PRICES, MELBOURNE, JULY, 1914, TO 
‘ JULY, 1930. 


| 
is PE: Tit: TY: Ne VI, VII. VIII, 
Particulars. | Metals | Jute, | Agri- | Buildin an 
. and <ttaea cultural Dairy Gro- Meat Maton | Chemi- | Groups 
Coal: : - f Saree Produce. | ceries. inise cals, 
sd Bhp | x s wv 
July,1914 .. 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 | 1,000 1,000 1,000 
seals Poe 1,658 1,876 1,691 1,668 1,698 2,229; 1,780 1,923 1,799 
a at 2. eee 1,666 2,119 1,525 1,431 1,677 1,281 | 1,666 1,743 1,626 
LOZ Dre is, 1,663 1,744 1,643 1,404 1,667 1,492 1,605 1,716 1,618 
Peet O26.) &..3 1,741 1,456 1,860 1,514 1,686 | 1,248 1,557 1,798 1,615 
a! ay ae 1,789 1,503 1,674 1,606 1,677 1,390 1,518 1,826 1,607 
5 1928 5 1,738 1,656 1,618 1,477 1,654 E207. 1,593 1,862 1,573 
See i Dt: ana 1,741 1,381 1,755 1,559 1,634 1,346 1,598 1,894 1,590 
9 A930! Ls 1,669 1,031 |. 1,468 1,415 be» 2,625 1.367 1,722 1,920 1,441 


§ 2. Retail Prices and House Rents. 


1. Introduction.—(i) General. In Labour Report No. 1, issued in December, 1912, 
the results of certain investigations into the subjects of Prices, Price-Indexes and Cost of 
Living in past years were published, and some account was given of the methods employed 
for the collection of the data and of the technique adopted in the computation of the 
results. A detailed examination of the theory upon which the calculation of the index- 
numbers is based was given, but being necessarily too technical for inclusion in the 
general chapter, was relegated to Appendixes. The results of further investigations are 
included in the annual Labour Reports and Quarterly Summaries of Australian Statistics 
issued by this Bureau. 


(ii) Computation of Index-Numbers. Numerical examples of the technique and 
methods adopted for the computation of index-numbers were given in Report No. 2 
(pp. 44 and 45), and in Report No. 9 Appendixes I. to IV., pp. 174 te 229. 


2. Scope of Investigation—As noted in Report No. 1, distinction must be drawn 
between (a) Variations in the purchasing-power of money, and (0) Variations in the 
standard of living, and in Report No. 2 attention was directed to the factors which must 
be taken into consideration in dealing with these matters in order to arrive at a satisfactory 
aggregate expenditure. The various Reports deal with the list of the commodities selected 
and the reasons for their adoption, while § 4 of this Chapter deals with the extension 
of the inquiry to cover all ordinary household expenditure. 


3. Variations in Index-Numbers for Retail Prices and House Rents, Capital Cities, 
1907 to 1929.—(i) General. In Labour Reports and Bulletins, and in recent issues of the 
Quarterly Summaries of Statistics, index-numbers were given for each of the four groups 
and for all groups combined for each capital city since 1901, the expenditure in 1911 
being taken in each case as base (= 1,000). In this sub-section summarized results only 
are given, firstly, for food and groceries; secondly, for house rent; and thirdly, for the 
groups combined—the weighted average expenditure for all capital cities in 1911 being 
taken in each case as base (= 1,000). ‘The index-numbers in each table are fully 
comparable with one another, since they show not only the variations from year to year 
in each capital, but also the relative cost as between the cities. 
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(ii) Food and Groceries. The index-numbers thus computed for the three groups 
comprising groceries and food are shown in the following table for 1907, 1911, 1914, 
1921, and for the last five years :— 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS, FOOD AND GROCERIES.—CAPITAL CITIES, 
1907 TO 1929. 


¥ | 

City. 1907. | 1911. | 1914, | 1921. 1925, | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 
Sydney .. an ~- 936 989 | 1,156 | 1,898. 1,785 | 1,867 | 1,846 | 1,826 | 1,948 
Melbourne i 90 925 935 | 1,091 | 1,901 | 1,748 | 1,774 | 1,782 1,684 1,795 
Brisbane on vie 947 | 1,018 | 1,078 | 1,812 | 1,734 | 1,788 | 1,680 1,671 1,701 
Adelaide ee we 951 | 1,020 | 1,215 | 1,906 | 1,840 | 1,869 | 1,841 | 1,775 | 1,887 
Perth :.. fs .. | 1,197 | 1,346 | 1,302 | 1,995 | 1,938 | 1,866 | 1,796 | 1,882 | 1,938 
Hobart .. Ao -. | 1,010 | 1,058 | 1,212 | 2,025 | 1,810 | 1,868 | 1,788 | 1,727 | 1,838 
Weighted Average (a) +e 955 | 1,000 | 1,144 | 1,902 | 1,785 | 1,829 | 1,789 | 1,761 | 1,866 


(a) For all capital cities. 


The figures quoted are directly comparable in every respect; thus, the same quantity 
of food and groceries, which cost £1,000 in the capital cities considered as a whole in 
1911, would have cost £1,156 in Sydney in 1914, £1,346 in Perth in 1911, or £1,795 in 
Melbourne in 1929. 


In 1929 increases were experienced in all the capitals. Comparing the results for 
1929 with those for 1911, the extent by which prices increased varied from 97 per cent. 
in Sydney to 44 per cent. in Perth. Prices, however, were abnormally high in Perth in 
1911. The average retail prices in the six capitals considered as a whole in 1929, 
compared with prices in 1911, were 86.6 per cent. higher. : 


(iii) Housing. In issues of the Official Year Book prior to No. 19, the computations 
of index-numbers of housing accommodation were based upon the rentals of all houses 
from under 4 rooms to 7 rooms and over. In the following tables that basis has been 
altered, to accord with a resolution adopted by the Conference of Statisticians of 
Australia and New Zealand to the following effect : “‘ that for purposes of computing price 
levels in respect of rent, it is desirable that houses of four and five rooms only be taken 
into account.” This alteration will account for the difference between index-num bers 
given in the following tables and those given for the same tables in issues of the Official 
Year Book prior to the year 1926. 


The following table gives index-numbers computed for the weighted average house 
rent of 4 and 5 roomed houses in each of the capital cities from 1907 to 1929, taking the 
average rent for the six capitals in 1911 as the base (= 1,000). The average rept has 
been obtained for each city separately by multiplying the weighted average rent 
for each class of house (i.e., wooden houses of 4 rooms and of 5 rooms and brick houses 
of 4 rooms and of 5 rooms) by a number (“ weight ”’) representing the relative number 
of houses of that class in the particular city. The sum of the products thus obtained 
divided by the sum of the weights, gives the weighted average for 4 and 5 roomed houses 
combined. The number of houses in each class for each city was obtained from the 
results of the 1921 Census, and the index-numbers are based on the weighted average rents 
for 4 and 5 roomed houses combined, and do not refer to any particular class of house. 
The weighted average rents for each class are given in appendixes to Labour Reports, 
and an examination of these figures shows that for some classes of houses the increase has 


been greater, and in some less, than the general increase indicated in the following 
table. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS.—HOUSING, CAPITAL CITIES, 1907 TO 1929. 


| i | | 

City. 1907. | 1911, | 1914...|,1921, | 1925. | 1926. | 1927..| 1928..| 1929. 
Sydney on 969 | 1,145 | 1,243 | 1,617 | 1,870 | 1,826 | 1,814 | 1,868 | 1,900 
Melbourne oe Ail 744 931 | 1,027 | 1,340 | 1,604 | 1,695 | 1,710 | 1,778 1,789 
Brisbane eo oe 463 610 762 | 1,030 | 1,165 | 1,333 | 1,361 | 1,372 1,375 
Adelaide , apt aa 835 1,155 1,071 | 1,822 | 1,576 | 1,516 | 1,540 | 1,672 1,611 
Perth .. oh: oar 749 857 963 | 1,209 | 1,840 | 1,469 |} 1,507 | 1,539 | 1,561 
Hobart 5 res se 661 739 847 | 1,441 | 1,649 | 1,628 | 1,579 | 1,585 | 1,524 
Weighted Average (a) .. | 813 | 1,000 | 1,082 1,410 | 1,647 | 1,677 | 1,684 1,743 | 1,754 

| { | | 


(a) For all capital cities. 
Notrt.—The above figures are directly comparable in every respect. 


(iv) Food, Groceries, and Housing (4 and 5 roomed Houses) combined. The weighted 
averages for all groups are of importance, as indicating the general results of this investi- 
gation so far as the purchasing-power of money is concerned. The following table shows 
the index-numbers for groceries, food, and house rent (4 and 5 roomed houses) for each 
ae wi the weighted average cost for the six capitals in 1911 being taken as base 


RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS(a2)—FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING.— 
CAPITAL CITIES, 1907 TO 1929. 


City. 1907. | 1911. | 1914. | 1921. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. | 1929. 
Sydney On .. | 948 | 1,048 | 1,188 | 1,793 | 1,817 | 1,852 | 1,834 } 1,842 | 1,930 
Melbourne ee a 857 934 | 1,067 | 1,690 | 1,694 | 1,744 | 1,724 | 1,719 | 1,793 
Brisbane ee a 765 865 959 | 1,519 | 1,521 | 1,617 | 1,560 | 1,559 | 1,579 
Adelaide gc ae 908 | 1,070 | 1,161 | 1,687 | 1,741 | 1,736 | 1,728 | 1,736 | 1,783 
Perth .. mre .. | 1,029 | 1,162 | 1,175 | 1,700 | 1,714 | 1,717 | 1,687 | 1,753 | 1,796 
Hobart a6 ae 879 938 | 1,075 | 1,806 | 1,750 | 1,778 | 1,710 | 1,655 | 1,717 
Weighted Average (ee 900 | 1,600 | 1,121 | 1,717 | 1,733 | 1,772 | 1,749 | 1,755 | 1,824 


(a) As the price index-number increases, the purchasing-power of money diminishes. 
(6) For all capital cities. ~ 


Norr.—tThe above figures are directly comparable in every respect. 


The combination of housing with prices of food and groceries has had the effect of 
considerably modifying the index of prices, or, in other words, the purchasing-power 
of money, as compared with the similar index based on food and groceries only. In 1921 
prices of food and groceries and housing increased considerably, the combined results 
for the six capital cities for 1921 being an increase of 53.2 per cent. over 1914, and 
71.7 per cent. over 1911. The increase in the index-number between 1914 and 1921 
varied between the capital cities from 45 per cent. in Perth to 68 per cent. in Hobart, 
while between 1911 and 1921 it varied between 46 per cent. in Perth and 93 per cent. in 
Hobart. In 1923 there was an increase in the combined cost of food, groceries, and 
housing in all the cities, the weighted average index-number being 1,710 as compared 
with 1,610 in 1922. The index-number for 1924 shows a decline of 1.3 per cent. on 
that for 1923, that for 1925 shows an increase of 2.6 per cent. from 1924, food and 
groceries having increased 3 per cent., and housing increased 2 per cent., while that for 
1926 discloses a rise of 2.3 per cent. over 1925, both food and groceries and housing 
again showing increases. The index-numbers for 1927 disclose a decrease on 1926 
prices of 1.3 per cent., the drop in prices of food and groceries of 2.2 per cent. more 
than outweighing the slight increase in rents. The combined index-number for 1928 
shows an increase of 0.3 per cent. on 1927. Food and groceries declined 1.5 per cent., 
but housing increased by 3.5 per cent. During 1929 prices of food increased nearly 
6 per cent. over those ruling in 1928; rents, however, only increased 0.6 per cent. The 
combined index-number for 1929 was 3.9 per cent. higher than that for the year 1928. 


4. Retail Price Index-Numbers in Terms of Currency.—The tables in sub-section 3 
give the relative cost in the six capital cities of food, groceries, and housing from 1907 
to 1929 in the form of index-numbers. The figures have been converted into a 
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monetary basis in the next table, and show the sums which would have to be paid in 
each city and in each year in order to purchase such relative quantities (indicated by the 
mass units) of the several commodities, and to pay such sums for housing as would in the 
aggregate cost £1, according to the weighted average prices and rents in the six capitals 
in 1911. 


RETAIL PRICES.—AMOUNTS NECESSARY ON THE AVERAGE IN EACH YEAR FROM 
1907 TO 1929 TO PURCHASE IN EACH CAPITAL CITY WHAT WOULD COST 
ON THE AVERAGE 41 IN 1911 IN THE AUSTRALIAN CAPITALS REGARDED 


AS A WHOLE. 

l Weighted 
Year. | Sydney. | Melb'ne. Brisbane, Adelaide, | Perth. | Hobart. 6 Capital, 
| | | Cities. 

Foop aNnp Groceries (46 CommopritTiEs). 
8. d. ad. | a 8. d. 8. de ie ed, 8. da. 
1907) fi ooas xo 18 9 1856.3) dees 19 0 23 11 2008 19 1 
19ita et si 19 9 18 8 20 4 | 20 5 26 11 1,8 20 0 
ot eee 8 2351. 2110 4) Sete oe 24 4 26 0 24 3 oonne 
1920.-.. a” 43 0 41°21 | 41 1 42 8 41 0 43 3 42 0 
i ODibeen tas ¢ 35 8 35 0 34 8 36 10 38 9 36 2 35 8 
1926 Sie eae 35 6 ¢ Fiasad end chabert 2 paral 37 4 37 4 36 7 
1927 a 36 11 34 8 83 7 36 10 35 11 85 9 35 9 
1928 arden 36.96 33 8 88 5. | 35°6 37 8 34 6 35 3 
1929s = &.. siouil tack S90 35 11 34 0 3,9 38 9 36 8 37 4 
1st Quarter { 39 1 35 6 34.7 36 11 39 1 36 9 Cymots 
i929 2nd, -. | 38.8 36 0 33 10 37 10 39 11 36 6 37 4 
Sdn es take 38 10 36 0 33 8 38 5 38 9 36 6 87 4 
ie ad eas 39 4 36 2 34 0 37 10 37 4 37 0 37 6 


Hovusine Accommopation (WEtcHTED AVERAGE—4 anp 5 Roomep Hovsss). 


1907 ei vy 19 6 14 11 9 3 16-8 15 0 13 3 16 3 
1911 Be - 22 11 18 7 1 23. i gem 14 9 20 0 
1914 ac 7 24 10 20 6 15 3 21°56 19 3 16 11 20 8 
1920 ss Wd 30 10 25 5 20 4 24 10 22 11 28 5 26 11 
1925 an ate 37 5 Sa wail 23. 4 31 6 26 10 33 0 82 11 
1926 oa ays 36 6 33 11 26 8 30 4 29 5 32 7 33 7 
1927 Ee ma 36 3 34 2 ay hee 30 10 30 2 Cr ae 33 8 
1928 a _ 874 85 7 27 °5 S86 30 9 30 8 34 10 
1929 at a 38 0 35 (9 27 6 32 3 31 3 30 6 351 

1st Quarter 37 10 35 10 20 33 6 31 0 30 7 35 2 
1929 2a yesh 37 11 35 9 27 8 32 7 30 10 30 6 35 1 

cul ee ae 88 1 35 10 Zi D 31 7 31 4 30 6 35 1 

I Ande 38-1 35 9 27 46 31. -+3 31 8 30 5 35 0 

Foop, GRocERIES, anD Housine (4 anp 5 Rooms onty) ComMBINED. 

1907 = if 19 0 Le oe 15 4 18 2 20 7 Wier 18 0 
1911 vs oS 21 © 18 8 17 4 21 °5 23 8 18 9 20 0 
1914 ps oF 23 9 21 4 19.2 23 3 23 6 21 6 22. 5 
1920 “Ss es 88 5 85. 3 33.59 85 11 84 2 37 8 36 4 
1925 2. A 36 64 33 11 30 5 34 10 34 3 35 0 34.8 
1926 eh) aS Cyte 34 11 32 4 34 9 34 4 35 7 35 5 
1927 is sie 36 8 34 6 sl 2 34 7 33 9 34 2 35 0 
1928 a4 Cat 36 10 34 5 81 2 34 9 35 1 33 (1 35 1 
1929 ie & 38 7 35 10 31 67 35 8 35 11 34 4 36 6 

1st. Quarter 38 7 bE 32 0 385 7 36 (0 B84 5 36 5 
1929 2m ys cid 38 5 35 11 31 6 85 10 36 6 34 3 36 6 

3rd_,, si 388 7 35 11 31 4 35 10 36 (0 34 3 386 6 

4th ,, ae 38 10 36 0 31 6 35 4 35 3 34 6 36 6 


5. Variations in Index-Numbers, Retail Prices and Housing, Thirty Australian Towns, 
1927 to 1929.—The index-numbers given in the preceding sub-sections show changes in 
the cost of food, groceries, and housing separately for each capital city during the years 
1907 to 1929. The figures given in the next table show the relative cost of food and 
groceries, and of housing for the years 1927 to 1929 in the thirty towns for which par- 
ticulars are now collected. The weighted aggregate expenditure for the six capitals for 
the year 1911 has been taken as base and made equal to 1,000, hence the columns are 
comparable both horizontally and vertically. The index-numbers in the last column are 
the same as in previous tables where the period and town are comparable. 


al 
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INDEX-NUMBERS, THIRTY "TOWNS, SHOWING RELATIVE EXPENDITURE ON 
FOOD AND GROCERIES AND ON HOUSING (4 AND 5 ROOMS) SEPARATELY, 
AND ON THESE ITEMS COMBINED. BASIS OF TABLE = WEIGHTED AVERAGE 
EXPENDITURE ON FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING (4 AND 5 ROOMS) IN 
THE SIX CAPITAL CITIES IN 1911 = 1,000. 


| 


1927. 1928, 1929, 
oS . zs i=) cs] Se 
bo 
weap cd hy iebobes| oy [ab |g 
a * na oo FS) ag Om eS a 
Town. aa |Peg| fe) se |Hea| 26| 82 | Bee) 26 
gS [gee | SSH] 58 | ese) S8H | os | asa | SH 
8h | 8858) 88s) 82 | 825) see). 82 | ese | ser 
BOS |Web |socs | eo |HWSH | eos] aS |WSH | aos 
New Sourn Wanes— et we ors 
Sydney Sa 1,153 681 | 1,834 1,140 702 | 1,842 | 1,217 713 | 1,930 
Newcastle 1,144 652 | 1,796 | 1,136 669 | 1,805 1,185 664 1,849 
Broken Hill | 1,845 425 | 1,770 | 1,846 431 | 1,777 | 1,436 430 | 1,86 
Goulburn ae 1,150 698 | 1,848 1,155 W27-\\ 1,882 || 1,221 762 | 1,983 
Bathurst oo 45112 532 | 1,644 1,104 544 | 1,648 | 1,168 540 | 1,708 
Weighted Average 15157 671 | 1,828 | 1,145 691 | 1,836 | 1,219 701 | 1,920 
VICTORIA— 
Melbourne 1,082 642 | 1,724 | 1,051 668 | 1,719 | 1,121 672 | 1,793 
Ballarat 1,105 387 | 1,492 1,078 414 | 1,492 | 1,149 432 | 1,581 
Bendigo We 1,106 483 | 1,589 1,078 487 | 1,565 | 1,163 501 | 1,664 
Geelong ms) 1,078 612 | 1,690 | 1,064 601 | 1,665 | 1,127 578 | 1,705 
Warrnambool 1,060 486 | 1,546 | 1,037 510 | 1,547 | 1,106 521°] 1,627 
Weighted Average 1,083 623 | 1,706 | 1,054 647 1,701 | 1,124 661 | 1,775 
QUEENSLAND— | | 
Brisbane ae 1,049 511 | 1,560 | 1,044 516 | 1,559 | 1,063 516 | 1,579 
Toowoomba 1,018 457 | 1,475 995 446 | 1,441 | 1,037 442 | 1,479 
Rockhampton 1,122 428 | 1,550 | 1,083 401 | 1,484 | 1,128 389 | 1,517 
Charters Towers eel 346 | 1,617 | 1,214 415 | 1,629 | 1,281 457 | 1,688 
Warwick 1,082 458 | 1,540 | 1,039 416 | 1,455 | 1,085 416 | 1,501 
Weighted Average 1,062 492 | 1,554 | 1,049 494 | 1,548 | 1,073 495 | 1,568 
SoutH AUSTRALIA— 
Adelaide 1,150 678 | 1,728 | 1,109 627 | 1,736 | 1,178 605 | 1,783 
Kadina, &c. 1,196 312 | 1,508 1,183 295 | 1,478 | 1,269 272 | 1,541 
Port Pirie oes 1,196 431 | 1,627 Wat 429 | 1,600 | 1,240 427 | 1,667 
Mount Gambier 1,133 314 | 1,447 | 1,114 337 | 1,451 | 1,154 345 | 1,499 
Peterborough 1,231 491 } 1,722 1,240 473 | 1,713 | 1,302 500 | 1,802 
Weighted Average 1,154 Sab sakd| Tsd5 601 | 1,716 | 1,185 580 | 1,765 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 
Perth, &c. 1,122 565 | 1,687 1,175 578 |} 1,753 | 1,209 587 | 1,796 
Kalgoorlie, &c. 1,282 832 | 1,614 1,309 833 | 1,642 | 1,414 334 | 1,748 
Northam oe 1,226 549 | 1,775 1,233 563 | 1,796 | 1,291 563 | 1,854 
Bunbury ae 1,238 AST } 1,675. |, 1,2€2 412 | 1,674 | 1,310 414 | 1,724 
Geraldton ns aa 1,229 534 | 1,763 1,224 587-| 1,811 | 1,282 605 | 1,887 
Weighted Average AG 1,145 588 | 1,683 | 1,194 548°] 1,742 | 1,237 556 | 1,793 
TASMANIA— 
Hobart 1,117 593 | 1,710 | 1,078 57 1,655 | 1,145 572) 1,717, 
Launceston 1,102 483 | 1,585 1,059 519 | 1,578 | 1,111 510 | 1,621 
Burnie Loo 473 | 1,608 1,124 478 | 1,602 | 1,203 480 | 1,683 
Devonport wegaleed shoe, 457 | 1,580 | 1,086 437 | 1,523 | 1,159 450 | 1,609 
Queenstown .. Tea 234 261 | 1,495 | 1,206 282 | 1,488 | 1,273 319 | 1,592 
Weighted Average owe 198 539 | 1,657 | 1,080 539 | 1,619 | 1,143 586 | 1,679 
Weighted Average for 30 
Towns ia Stoel hb 613 | 1,734 | 1,105 633 | 1,788 | 1,169 637 | 1,806 
Weichted Average 6 
Capitai Cities 4 1,117 632 | 1,749 | 1,100 655 | 1,755 | 1,165 659 | 1,824 


§ 3. Retail Price Index-Numbers, 200 Towns. 


1. General.—To supplement the information collected each month for the 30 towns 
specified in the preceding paragraph, a special investigation was initiated in November, 
1913, into retail price index-numbers in 70 additional towns. This investigation was 
repeated in November, 1914, and again in November, 1915, when the number of 
additional towns was increased to 120. In November, 1923, the number of additional 
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towns was further increased to 170, and it is intended to institute inquiries in November 
in each year, thus making information available annually for 200 towns. The results 
of the first investigation were published in Labour Bulletin No. 5 (Section IV., pages 26 
to 33), where a description was given of the methods adopted in making the investi- 
gation and in computing the index-numbers. The results of the succeeding yearly 
investigations have appeared in the Labour Bulletins and Reports of this Bureau. 


2. Detailed Results, 1927 to 1929.—The results of the investigations made in Novem- 
ber, 1927 to 1929, are set out in the following tables. The aggregate expenditure on food 
and groceries separately is shown in the form of index-numbers for each year in column 
A. In columns B and © the corresponding aggregate expenditure on food, groceries, 
and rent of 4 rooms, and food, groceries, and rent of 5 rooms are shown for each year for 
each individual town. ‘The index-number 1,773 represents the weighted average expendi- 
ture in 200 towns on food, groceries, and rent of 5-roomed houses, and 1,634 represents 
the weighted average expenditure on food, groceries, and rent of 4-roomed houses in 
November, 1929. Similarly, in column A, the index-number 1,133 represents the relative 
weighted average expenditure on food and groceries only in November, 1929. The 
figures given in the table are comparable throughout. Thus, taking the weighted average 
expenditure for all 200 towns on food, groceries, and rent of 5-roomed houses as equal 
to 1,773, the expenditure on the same items in Melbourne is 1,795, while if 4-roomed 
houses were substituted for 5-roomed the expenditure in Melbourne would be represented 
by 1,647. 


In the tables on the following pages the basis taken is the weighted average 
expenditure on food, groceries, and housing accommodation in the six capital cities 
in 1911, made equal to 1,000. 


INDEX-NUMBERS.—COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING IN 200 TOWNS 
IN 1927, 1928, AND 1929, COMPARED WITH THE WEIGHTED AVERAGE 
COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES, AND RENT FOR ALL HOUSES IN THE SIX 
CAPITAL CITIES IN 1911 AS BASE ( = 1,000). 


1927. 1928. 1929. 
November. November. November. 
g.a\¢,38 g.8/2¢,8 g,eg\/¢,38 
#28 | E23 Exe | Ee £238 | E48 
State and Town. Soo | og SSS | S39 $5S | 858 
On ae 22 Ua 22 2H On Pa | om 
Be [SSE | Ses | Ee [Sey los | ee | Sey | sey 
wey | SHE) ChE oh. | SAR | SAE 8. | ME | ome 
SE2| 538 | 388 | Sea | SEs | SEs | 82a] 8E8 | sz 
BOS|HSm\/Hea|mos |mea |mse|eos| ese eas 
A B © Aad Bist 
lr ee WaALEB— 53 5 a > 3 
ydney =i .. | 1,129 | 1,673 | 1,790 | 1,072 | 1,620 | 1,776 | 1,186 
Newcastle :. | 1,103 | 1,637 | 1,793 | 13058 | 15542 | 1,767 | 1/159 git 1’e8s 
Broken Hill .. .. | 1,800 | 1,663 | 1,775 | 1,239 | 1,606 | 1,724 | 1,406] 1,772 | 1/892 
Goulburn 2 .. | 1,111 | 1,650 | 1,827 | 1,082 | 1,648 | 1,778 | 1,200 | 1801 | 1.939 
Bathurst sh .. | 1,057 | 1,440 | 1,516 | 1,019 | 1,401 | 1,505 | 1,140] 15519 | 1,616 
Albury Ae .. | 1,087 | 1,804 | 1,975 | 1,063 | 1,754 | 1,914 | 1,161 | 1,822 | 1.962 
Armidale 5 .. | 1,058 | 1,522 | 1,624 | 1,081 | 1,518 | 1,590 | 1,127 | 1,603 | 1.701 
Ballina Be .. | 1,118 | 1,604 | 1,699 | 1,113 | 1,607 | 1,733 | 1,191 | 1,684] 1.809 
Bega .. as .. | 1,122 | 1,461 | 1,536 | 1,097 | 1,419 | 1,580 | 1,181 | 1,506 | 1,622 
Berry a -. | 1,182 | 1,537 | 1,656 | 1,090 | 1,445 | 1,550 | 1,175 | 1,504 | 1,635 
Blackheath .. + | 1,232 | 1,657 | 1,795 | 1,230 | 1,675 | 1,800 | 1,272 | 1,733 | 1,812 
Bourke ies .. | 1,289 | 1,638 | 1,599 | 1,287 | 1,550 | 1,618 | 1,374 | 1,611 | 1,684 
Bowral se .. | 1,119 | 1,765 | 1,831 | 1,090 | 1,723 | 1,814 | 1,219 | 1,794 | 1,956 
Casino ; a -. | 1,106 | 1,550 | 1,759 | 1,086 | 1,532 | 1,771 | 1,164 | 1,690 | 1,836 
Cessnock be .. | 1,109 | 1,652 | 1,718 | 1,075 | 1,568 | 1,634 | 1,164 | 1,503 | 1.576 
Cobar me .. | 1,829 | 1,438 | 1,487 | 1,231 | 1,363 | 1,428 | 1,312 | 1,510 | 1,549 
Cooma E. .. | 1,283 | 1,542 | 1,741 | 1,183 | 1,463 | 1,672 | 1,256 | 1,599 | 1,816 
oonamble  .. .. | 1,214 | 1,558 | 1,682 | 1,121 | 1,485 | 1,611 | 1,250 | 1,614 | 1,753 
pclae ae a +» | 1,130 | 1,624 | 1,821 | 1,049 | 1,548 | 1,782 | 1,166 | 1,712 | 1,866 
Corrimal = -. | 1,106 | 1,455 | 1,567 | 1,096 | 1,539 | 1,671 | 1,159 | 1,613 | 1,751 
Cowra ep -- | 1,106 | 1,633 | 1,657 | 1,081 | 1,610 | 1,687 | 1,189 | 1,680 | 1,817 
Cronulla, 46 -. | 1,144 | 1,675 | 1,844 | 1,128 | 1,644 | 1,817 | 1,275 | 1,827 | 1.998 
Don liquin ~~. .. | 1,080 | 1,471 | 1,583) 1,098 | 1,480 | 1,625 | 1,208 | 1,583 | 1,734 
Du z ‘0 - -. | 1,158 | 1,709 | 1,791 | 1,189 | 1,760 | 1,834 | 1,196 | 1,854 | 1,941 
orbes ne “sal 1,123 | 1,684 | 1,822 | 1,055 | 1,601 | 1,800 | 1,196 | 1,781 | 1,990 


eo 
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INDEX-NUMBERS.—COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING IN 200 
TOWNS, ETC.—continued. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 
November, November. November. 
+ were ta . he . = . 5, . = . 
B43| 328 $43) 338 23% 2a 
{Sa Gal ret prea] = a 3 ao oS i i? ae 
State and Town. ES°S)| S8ss Sso | sss $6S| SSS 
Om G5 | SoH | a» Se | OL | oH | oF 
Be |S8g|S8s | EE (See | Seu) af [Sey | oes 
mS. / S48) GRE | oS. | GAR | GAR | aS | SHE | SHE 
s£2| 82S | 838 | Sa) Ses | See] 8ea| ses | 8g8 
BOO|maht | Hams |HOO| Beh | Rah | BOS) Bah | aah 
NEw SovurH WALES—con- A B C A B C A B Cc 
tinued. 
Gilgandra t .. | 1,203 | 1,582 | 1,611 | 1,184 | 1,477 | 1,546 | 1,268 | 1,643 | 1,692 
Glen Innes... .. | 1,029 | 1,431] 1,569 | 1,007 | 1,414 | 1,575 | 1,112 | 1,546 | 1,697 
Grafton = ~< | 1,060 | 1,561 | 1,718 998 | 1,467 | 1,€49 | 1,060 | 1,546 | 1,705 
Grenfell a . | 1,078 | 1,499 | 1,668 | 1,065 | 1,478 | 1,674 | 1,173 | 1,568 | 1,766 
Griffith As .. | 1,254 | 2,175 | 2,406 | 1,161 | 2,083 |-2,313 | 1,293 | 2,214 | 2,444 
Gulgong ‘Z .. | 1,162 | 1,432 | 1,527 | 1,121 | 1,417 | 1,490 | 1,207 | 1,512 | 1,622 
Gunnedah a’. .. | 1,127 | 1,512 | 1,658 | 1,046 | 1,445 | 1,593 | 1,181 | 1,567 | 1,684 
Hay .. wf .. | 1,136 | 1,514 | 1,704 | 1,164 | 1,545 | 1,765 | 1,273 | 1,677 | 1,871 
Inverell a .» | 1,122 | 1,561 | 1,639 | 1,108 | 1,569 | 1,645 | 1,155 | 1,682 | 1,737 
Junee ws .. | 1,123 | 1,781 | 1,787 | 1,095 | 1,770 | 1,806 | 1,205 | 1,869 | 1,896 
Katoomba 1,159 | 1,797 | 1,938 | 1,160 | 1,752 | 1,904 | 1,250 | 1,848 | 1,980 
Kempsey 1,106 | 1,599 | 1,691 | 1,068 | 1,539 | 1,639 | 1,037 | 1,517 | 1,607 
Kiama 1,145 | 1,507 | 1,606 | 1,152 | 1,514 | 1,614 | 1,211 | 1,612 | 1,724 
Kurri Kurri i 1,150 | 1,619 | 1,673 | 1,108 | 1,497 | 1,588 | 1,163 | 1,510 | 1,603 
Leeton 3 1,216 | 1,890 | 1,972 | 1,190 | 1,908 | 1,980 | 1,284 | 2,003 | 2,060 
Lismore 1,101 | 1,561 | 1,703 | 1.085 | 1,604 | 1,766 | 1,111 | 1,676 | 1,837 
Lithgow 1,093 | 1,548 | 1,627 | 1.094 | 1,531 | 1,610 | 1,196 | 1,643 | 1,716 
Maitland : .. | 1,090 | 1,567 | 1,690 | 1,026 | 1,450 | 1,567 | 1,142 | 1,504 | 1,609 
Moree x .. | 1,155 | 1,666 | 1,917] 1,149 | 1,617 | 1,872 | 1,243 | 1,712 | 1,973 
Moss Vale 2 >. | 1,126 | 1,701 | 1,797 | 1,086 | 1,652 | 1,751 ) 1,191 | 1,787 | 1,868 
Mudgee a .. | 1,143 | 1,582 | 1,680°| 1,108 | 1,626 | 1,720 | 1,196 | 1,701 | 1,802 
Narrabri a .. | 1,163 | 1,557 | 1,712 | 1,089 | 1,519 | 1,6€6 | 1,205 | 1,658 | 1,799 
Narrandera .. .. | 1123 | 1,627 | 1,855 | 1,122 | 1,677 | 1,908 | 1,205 | 1,730 | 1,961 
Nowra 2 .. | 1180 | 1,628 | 1,703 | 1,135 | 1,586 | 1,661 | 1,198 | 1,659 | 1,761 
Orange z .. | 1,082 | 1,619 | 1,746 | 1,067 | 1,643 | 1,771 | 1,147 | 1,700 1,873 
Parkes Bit .. | 13132 | 1,685 | 1,855 | 1,077 | 1,630 | 1,758 | 1,213 | 1,761 | 1,912 
Penrith = .. | 1,069 | 1,509 | 1,634 | 1,098 | 1,545 | 1,624 | 1,145 | 1,592 | 1,698 
Port Kembla .. +. | 1166 | 1,655 | 1,764 | 1,137) 1,699 | 1,821 | 1,216 | 1,777 | 1,920 
Portland “6 1. | 1151 | 1,602 |. 1,714 | 1,112 | 1,550 | 1,658 | 1,234 | 1,641 | 1,763 
Queanbeyan .. .. | 1,169 | 1,827 | 1,956 | 1,141 | 1,600 | 1,700 | 1,235 | 1,690 1,781 
Quirindi & +) | 12103 | 15458 | 1,649 | 1,075 | 1,420 | 1,599 | 1,169 | 1,493 | 1,686 
Richmond F +. | 13116 | 1/521 | 1,669 | 1,034 | 1,478 | 1,626 | 1,140 | 1,585 | 1,732 
Scone. . a . | aoea | 1,497 | 1,574 | 1,050 | 1,488 | 1,636 | 1,077 | 1,587 | 1,675 
Singleton a ‘1 | 22177 | 1'539 | 1,621 | 1,096 | 1,508 | 1,611 | 1,148 | 1,543 | 1,684 
Tamworth a .. | 1,053 | 1,464 | 1,638 | 1,006 | 1,480 | 1,614 | 1,109 | 1,537 1,725 
Taree Re .. | 1,134 | 1,610 | 1,827 | 1,103 | 1,621 | 1,772 | 1,149 1,682 | 1,833 
Temora Me .. | 1,136 | 1,712 | 1,843 | 1,120] 1,664 | 1,627 | 1,222 | 1,782 1,913 
Tenterfield .. *) | 13157 | i544 | 1,582 | 1,132 | 1,548 | 1,581 | 1,199 | 1,642 | 1,673 
Tumut sis +. | 13133 | 1,626 | 1,725 | 1,046 | 1,526 | 1,671 | 1,136 | 1,639 1,778 
Ulnarra Es >. | Loss | 1,450 | 1,549 | 1,045 | 1,407 | 1,538 | 1,126 | 1,508 wend 
Wagga Wagga .. | 1,066 | 1,770 | 1,800 | 1,056 | 1,786 1,794 | 1,182 | 1,911 <a 
Walcha fe .. | 13078 | 1,440 | 1,621 | 1,048 | 1,463 | 1,618 | 1,198 | 1,666 ae 
Wellington =... . | vaa1-] 1,492 | 1,645 | 1,058 | 1,415 | 1,577 | 1,237 | 1,598 gn 
Weston ¥ . | 23196 | 1,603 | 1,656 | 1,077 | 1,538 | 1,582 | 1,157 | 1,618 
Windsor “ ‘. |, Uiaa | 1,602 |-1,766 | 1,077 | 1,558 | 1,703 | 1,142 ) 1,622 eee 
Wollongong .. 1) | 1147 | 15706 | 1,762 | 1,117 | 1,665 | 1,698 | 1,173 | 1,724 1607 
Wyalong He ». | 1.171 | 1,615 | 1,654 | 1,185 | 1,530 | 1,595 | 1,236 1,631 : 7 
Yass .. & i) | via9 | 13593 | 1,724°| 1,127 | 1,593 | 1,749 | 1,247 | 1,765 ane 
Young 1,057 | 1,582 | 1,643 | 1,056 | 1,632 | 1,701 | 1,204 1,769 
i ted Average for State g 
bs: Ora Towns) Be 1,129 | 1,656 | 1,776 | 1,078 | 1,613 | 1,757 1,187 | 1,727 | 1,871 
VICTORIA— 
Melbourne... .. | 1,036] 1,573 | 1,728 968 | 1,518 | 1,684 | 1,084 re Hs 
Ballarat P.3 ) | 1o4o | 1,316 | 1,485 | 1,002 | 1,297 | 1,401 } 1,127 | 1, pth are 
Bendigo B .. | 1,049 | 1,426 Eee 19 oe oak ie eae arty 
.. | 1,027 | 1,560 | 1,655 i ; . ’ , 
png 1. | 1007 | 1,424 | 1,584] 961 | 1,377 | 1,538 toes eH see 
Ararat .. | 1,175 | 1,543 | 1,674 | 1,088 | 1,494 | 1,614 nee pre lpmeid or 
se Reali oeaano il s100 1,038 | t for | aeuo | 1.167 | 1,528 | 1,782 
ns = Barta L200: ‘ 66 ’ Ali ’ 2 ’ 
Becchverdy ial. 4 i3|/1 102 107 | 14g7 | Lodz | 1,989 | L982 | L178 | 18h | boy 
malla, ” an 1,076 | 1,42 4 {097 yke 900 os ” 
Saspeiewh f .. | 1,072'| 1,445 | 1,587) 1,056 ee i +e tine oe ay 
Celanming =! ~- | 1,064 | 1458 | 1,88" | (oog | 12s2 | 1425 | 1,108 | 1,897 | 1,527 
a gee ae | aoe | i568 | 1'685 | 1009 | 17568 | 1,696 | 1,102 | 1,683 | 1,771 
Colac tome SSS E1025 7 ,685 ; , 1190 17115 | 1234 | 1.298 
Creswick .. | 1,055 | 1,186 | 1,249 | 1,006 | 1,131 sll 123 
+ if . : 63 | 1429 | 1,076 | 1,372 | 1,438 
Daylesford © -- «+ | 2040 | the | reve | ozs | ries | 1294 | 1138 | 1272 | 1,861 
Dunolly ai Peel 055 e:51, 27 ‘ . ? bee ’ 
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INDEX-NUMBERS.—COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING IN 200 
TOWNS, ETC.—continued. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 


November. November. November. 
| ts ar: ese ees =. Ee Aye 
State and Town. 86S | 8s ssc go5 S3o| sso 
So Set | Sok) oe S| Fee | ae fe} oH 
Be |CSE/SSei se | obs) S88 | ss | Ses)/ Sey 
oS. | c5E/ G4s/ 58. | SHR CAE | SS .| GRE sae 
SOR] S99] o0g9|] 65h] O59] SUS] SER! 559] O59 
(eo8|aselage|eos|aselase |o58| ose) fee 
| 
VICTORIA ntinued 4 2 ; 5 3 i - a 
—conlinued, 
Echuca ss -. | 1,091 | 1,483 | 1,634 | 1,017 | 1,433 | 1,593 | 1,113 | 1,548] 1,715 
Euroa fe -» | 1,103 | 1,422 | 1,586 | 1,083 | 1,427 | 1,590 | 1156] 1,504] 1,666 
* > > ’ 
Hamilton 2 -. | 1,082 | 1,523 | 1,630 | 1,033 | 1,455 | 1,646 | 1169 | 1,633 | 1.774 
Healesville .. -- | 1,054 | 1,423 | 1,482 | 1,039 | 1,377 | 1,503 | 1173 | 1,504 | 1,594 
Horsham Z -. | 1,139 | 1,687 | 1,846 | 1,117 | 1,644 | 1,832 | 1218 | 12731 | 1.885 
Kerang eS -. | 1,096 | 1,629 | 1,820 | 1,001 | 1,582 | 1,714 | 1,155 | 1,748] 1,879 
Koroit ey -. | 1,038 | 1,821 | 1,377 | 1,008 | 1,298 | 1,868 | 13102 | 1,382] 1,448 
Korumburra .. -. | 1,118 | 1,579 | 1,677 | 1,088 | 1,476 | 1,580 | 17153 | 1614 | 1,679 
Kyneton 2 -. | 1,057 | 1,425 | 1,501 | 1,019 | 1,887 | 1,468 | 1199 | 1,458 | 1.583 
Lilydale a «+ | 1,088 | 1,450 | 1,648 | 1,025 | 1,404 | 1,563 | 1,179 | 1,567 | 1,732 
Maffra KS; +. | 1,081 | 1,632 | 1,722 981 | 1,559 | 1,639 | 1,106 | 1,671 | 1,763 
wa eee a cs 1,068 1,222 1,284 1,040 1,185 ie 1,124 | 1,279 | 1,325 
i aa era il, 4 055 | 1,850 | 1, 1,160 | 1,524 | 1,623 
Mildura if Te 1,186 1,757 1,808 1,106 | 1,698 1878 1,217 | 1,843 | 22000 
r A pal x, : : 1,045 | 1,554 1,115 | 1,628 | 1,723 
Nhill - x. 2 1,116 1,089 1,688 | 1,089 13582 1,007 1,248 | 1,748 | 1,906 
8 Jer 1, ; ,751 | 1,088 | 1,494 | 1, 1,182 | 1,560 | 1,757 
Portland - -- | 1,081 | 1,394 | 1,522 | 1,047 | 1,876 | 1,474 | 1162 | 11475 | 1,656 
Port Fairy .. -- | 1,062 | 1,391 | 1,470 | 1,035 | 1,847 | 1,424 | 17109 | 1,409 | 1507 
St. Arnaud... -- | 1,188 | 1,586 | 1,813 | 1,107 | 1,462 | 1,699 | 12206 | 11535 | 1,812 
Sale .. re -- | 1,021 | 1,409] 1,588 984 | 1,342 | 1,545 | 1,110] 1,450] 1,661 
Seymour on -- | 1,185 | 1,497 | 1,543 | 1,105 | 1,433 | 1,532 | 17186 | 1/581 | 1.673 
Shepparton $. -- | 1,082} 1,615 | 1,789 | 1,022 | 1,582 | 1,756 | 15172 | 1.785 | 1,874 
s well 4: -- | 1,169) 1,485 | 1,632 | 1,132 | 1,459 | 1,602 | 17932 | 11550 | 1,721 
wan Hill iz -. | 1,125 | 1,757 | 1,889 | 1,074 | 1,732 | 1,887 | 13139 | 1/819 | 1,929 
Terang <i ++ | 1,066 | 1,459 | 1,581 | 1,023 | 1,417 | 1,536. 15137] 13480] 1,683 
Traralgon td -+ | 1,087 | 1,454 | 1,604 | 1,011 | 1,450] 1,597 | 1082 | 1,489 | 1,643 
Wangaratta A .. | 1,120] 1,585 | 13697 | 1,087 | 1'511 | 1,630 1,195 | 1,636 | 1,832 
Warracknabeal -- | 1,076 | 1,636 | 1,699 | 1,067 | 1,587 | 1,743 | 1210 | 1,676 | 1.838 
Warragul Agee -- | 1,062 | 1,608 | 1,743 | 994 | 1,496 | 1,672 | 13075 | 13573 | 1.746 
we ented hverage Be as 1,105 | 1,488 | 1,611 | 1,028 | 1,404 | 1,568 | 1088 | 1/468 | 1/614 
(48 Towns) .. ++ | 1,043 | 1,550} 1,700 981 | 1,497 | 1,658 | 1,096 | 1,623 | 1,77 
’ r , , > 0 
} ? > 
QUEENSLAND— 
Brisbane ae -. | 1,004 | 1,389 | 1,553 997 | 1,392 | 1,528 | 1 
ahd) ; : F 409 
Toowoomba -» | 968 | 1,291 | 1444] 948] 1952 | 1.419 rolo rst0 Tere 
Roe hampton . +» | 1,052 | 1,362 | 1,482 | 1,046 | 1,381 | 1,449 | 1074 | 13355 | 1474 
ch gets Towers. a 1,200 1,481 1,548 1,163 | 1,510 | 1,598 | 1,122 | 1,521 | 1561 
a ine 587 : 998 | 1,344 1,409 | 1,042 | 1,392 | 1.452 
PMiiiie <<) PRR | EE | Poh | ash | peg] bees | ibe | hss | ben 
A. oy il, 4 : : 1,582 | 1, 1,265 | 1,669 | 1 
Bowen a -- | 1,139 | 1,528 | 1,656 | 1,136 | 1,531 | 1,697 | 1197 | 1,592 rast 
Bundaberg... ++ | 1,032 | 1,363 | 1,416 | 1,030 | 1,829] 1,441 | 1011 | 12384 | 12478 
eats as * ++ | 1,174 | 1,731 | 1,876 | 1,115 | 1,656 | 1,773 | 1,192 | 1,766 | 1,904 
Chillagoo 1! st! | 1905 | Teao | Peer | Pb88 | 1828 | 1812 | 2.181 | 1.604 | 1,889 
i. axiit; : ek 1,499 | 1,552 | 1,279 | 1,542 | 15 
Cloncurry 4 -» | 1,231 | 1,616 | 1,729 | 1/253 | 12648 | 1,779 | 1310 | 1705 1e3e 
ie -+ | 1,147 | 1,239 | 1,328 | 1,193 | 1,286 | 1,851 | 1,249 | 1,446 | 13499 
Go A ++ | 1,285 | 1,695 | 1,761 | 1,186 | 1,647 | 1,706 | 1/251 | 1,711 | 1,803 
eo sf ie -+ | 1,011 | 1,350 | 1,449 | 1,009 | 1,362 | 1,454 | 1,099 | 1,415 | 1/570 
y es ++ | 1,059 | 1,323 | 1,454 | 1,142] 1,438 | 1,537 | 1,161 | 1.477 1656 
Gladstone 1,040 g ? ’ 
Gonmainal << 2) Poe) ae | 2p | PORE | nat | base | Page | atk | beep 
ss S41; 475 : 187 | 1,608 | 1 
Gympie ¥: - | 1,044 | 1,873 | 1,489 | 13074 | 1’412 | 11598 | 1100 | 1’464 eee 
Hughenden 1,245 , , 3525 
fool” S| Plat | Page | B03 | baie | beg | geet | Caer | 18 | ae 
Ppawich : : : x : d Hi 1,328 | 1,940 | 2,118 
Bares taee | aus | Pra | 4868 | LaBt | LAE | 1Oer | ae | babe 
, y ’ 
ckay 1,086 | 1,590 | 1,694 | 1,103 | 1,687 | 1:730 | 1,147 | 17707 | 13851 


Maryborough . A 
Mount Morgan 


Nambour... 1,080 | 13441 | 1’586 

xs Bh hai : : 1,098 | 1,470 | 1,572 | 1,120 | 1.485 | Wen 
z ee : 1,053 1,416 1,571 | 1,091 | 1,459 | 1,610 | 1.145 | 13531 1708 
a ae 837 | 1,528 | 1,036 | 1,395 | 15517 | 1.135 | 17531 | i595 


Winton : 
Witented Aperapetonslest 1,236 | 1,719 | 1,796 | 1,265 | 1,725 | 1\822 | 1,286 | 13746 | 1834 


32 Towns) .. ++ | 1,042 | 1,412 | 1,555 | 1,040 1,415 | 1,542 | 1,057 | 1,439 | 1,564 
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RETAIL AND WHOLESALE PRICES, NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE WAGE INDEX 
NUMBERS, AND PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYED.—AUSTRALIA, 1908 TO 1929. 
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8 0 
1908 | 1909 | 1910 | 1911 | 1912 | 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1993 | 1924 | 1925 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 


Notzr.—The figures on the right represent the scale for the percentage unemployed according to trade- 
union returns. The figures on the left represent the scale for the several index-numbers, the year 1911 
being taken in each case as base (= 1000). Since the end of the year 1911, the Retail Price Index-numbers 
(weighted average cost of food, groceries, and house rent for the six capital cities), and the Wholesale 
Price Index-number (Melbourne) are shown in each quarter, while unemployment percentages are shown 
quarterly since the end of the year 1912 only. The other index-numbers since 1913 refer to the average 
for the whole year, but for purposes of convenience are plotted on the graph as at the end, not the 
middle, of the year. Retail Price and Wholesale Price Index-numbers show the average level during the 
whole of each quarter, and they also for convenience are plotted at the end, and not the middle, of each 
quarter, 
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INDEX-NUMBERS.—COST OF FOOD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING IN 200 
; TOWNS, ETC.—continued. 


1927. 1928. 1929. 
November, November. November. 
oh acl: anneal Sarie wns _ ; 
State and Town. Boe | as Bee | Bae pe Ble pese: 
Son) sos gos soe S62 | 86° 
ge |See\880\38 |S2e\88elzs |See less 
a3 O83 /O89 | 82 O53 | os3/ e393 oRUl oad 
3 maa) oad BI saa | oma] o8 mea tell waeaics 
ro eS eat eres Pt sty oe aL EE ret) Ss oes | gas 
Soe| ozs S38 So | Ord So (Ors S | Oo Bel Org || Sr Oo 
Wu lipaeae| FS Neonat ct |) ONE og ong] 5a] 6g89 
BOS |HaM | Ras | BOO| Rah | Hat | BOO] mah fe Sea 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA— A B 2 A B ¢ A B e 

Adelaide Le & 1,079 | 1,567 | 1,702 997 | 1,509 | 1,673 1,124 | 1,619 | 1,740 
Kadina, ete... .. | 1,116 | 1,370 | 1,462 | 1,008 | 1,326 | 1,422 | 1/235 | 1,432 | 1,475 
Port Pirie ; 1,10: 1,490 | 1,594 | 1,073 | 1,452 | 1,564 | 1,198 1.569 1675 
Mount Gambier 1} | 23063 | 1,310 | 1,413 | 1,028 | 1,279 | 1,381 | 1102 | 1,360 | 1465 
Peterborough a a 1,158 | 1,568 | 1,655 | 1,161 | 1,572 | 1,656 | 1,258 | 1,664 1.780 
Freeling - *; | £063 | 1,424 | 1,490 | 1,063 | 1,392 | 1,507 | 1112 | 1,441 | 11556 
Gawler Lis ‘) | Los2 | 1,395 | 1,480 | 1,040 | 1,364 | 1,471 | 1,134 | 1,428) 13520 
Kapunda_... .. | 1,062 | 1,266 | 1,326 | 1,007 | 1,204 | 1,277 | 1,172 | 1,418 | 1,435 
Kooringa —.. ‘1 | 1090 | 1,419 | 1,485 | 1,060 | 1,389 | 1,455 | 1,164 | 1,493 | 1,559 
Millicent ine ate 961 | 1,317 | 1,402 965 | 1,340 | 1,402} 1,052 | 1,477 1.559 
Murray Bridge NG 1,113 | 1,508 | 1,661 | 1,036 | 1,456 | 1,560 | 1,128 | 1,506 1,613 
Port Augusta .. ge 1,210 | 1,586 | 1,642 | 1,243 | 1,630 | 1,710 | 1,823 | 1,710 | 1,790 
Quorn ee ae 1,115 | 1,480 | 1,503 | 1,060 | 1,391 | 1,445 | 1,287 | 1,561 1.654 
Victor Harbour ‘2 | 1078 | 1,604 | 1,802 | 1,034 | 1,561 | 1,758 | 1,153 | 1,734 | 1,898 
Renmark 1,191 | 1,651 | 1,743 | 1,207 | 1,657 1,800 | 1,287 | 1,780 1.923 


Weighted Average for State 


(15 Towns) 1,083 | 1,545 | 1,673 | 1,011 | 1,492 | 1,645 | 1,136 1,601 | 1,717 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 

Perth and Fremantle... 1,052 | 1,516 | 1,649 | 1,126 1,593 T5718 sh E095. A.C 1 21721 
Kalgoorlie and Boulder .. | 1,188 | 1,495 | 1,564 | 1,271 1,582: | 1,662 |!’ 1,279'} 1,580 |~1,657 
Northam A Pe 1,157 | ..1,626 | 1,750 | 1,196 | 1,642 | 1,795 | 1,186 | 1,619 | 1,803 
Bunbury ” ** | P179 | 13535 | 13636 | 1,201 | 1,541 | 1,665.| 1,220 | 1,566 | 1,677 
Geraldton “ an 1,172 | 1,610 | 1,777 | 1,162 | 1,659 | 1,839 | 1,198 | 1,678 | 1,881 
Albany he oe 1,193 | 1,518 | 1,597 | 1,282), 1,611 1,693 | 1,195 | 1,513) 1,616 
Beverley ery ay 1,174 | 1,453 | 1,586 | 1,199 | 1,489 | 1,548 | 1,187 | 1,483 | 1,549 
Bridgetown Bs a 1,220 | 1,592 | 1,647 | 1,272 | 1,622 | 1,667 | 1,266 1,649 | 1,693 
Broome 5 Oe ats 1,380 1,963 | 2,104 1,390 | 1,926 | 2,015 1,456 | 1,932 | 2,114 
Carnarvon an ae 1,327 | 1,821 | 1,985 | 1,321 1,795 | 1,963 | 1,347 | 1,808 | 1,956 
Collie ate 5 1,237 1,723 1,764 1,244 | 1,704 1,764 1,234 |° 1,712 | 1,817 
Greenbushes .. + 1,247 | 1,445 | 1,497 | 1,266 1,477 | 1,529 | 1,234 | 1,477 | 1,550 
Katanning te AG 1,088 | 1,444 | 1,548 | 1,154 1,502 | 1,614 | 1,173 | 1,565 | 1,745 
Leonora and Gwalia ae 1,336 | 1,546 | 1,577 | 1,369 1,566 | 1,682 | 1,412 | 1,609 | 1,675 
Meekatharra .. 7 1,385 | 1,648 | 1,714 | 1,367 | 1,630 1,715 | 1,378 | 1,642 ) 1,734 
Narrogin a, hs 1,131 | 1,671 | 1,789 | 1,185 | 1,759 | 1,848 US! MATL | 1,826 
Wagin oe Eis 1,093 | 1,428 | 1,537 1,182 | 1,544 | 1,636 | 1,124 | 1,585 | 1,606 
York : 1,061 | 1,427 1,529 | 1,124 | 1,460 | 1,562 | 1,130 | 1,466 1,568 


Weighted Average for State 


(18 Towns) .. ¥ 1,087 | 1,525 | 1,648 | 1,155 | 1,596 | 1,718 | 1,132 | 1,576 1,719 


TASMANIA— t 
Hobart 26 .. | 1,025 | 1,506 | 1,666 | 1,016} 1,487 | 1,658 | 1,096 | 1,573 | 1,712 
Launceston .. ~. [1,011 | 1,417 | 1,574 982 | 1,886 | 1,573 | 1,087 | 1,492 | 1,692 
Burnie a ** | 1,052 | 1,473 | 1,600 | 1,047 | 1,496 | 1,596 | 1,163 | 1,586 1,731 
Devonport ic! “* | 4,015 | 1,455 |-1,527 | 1,016 | 1,430 | 1,460 | 1,116 | 1,565 1,603 
Queenstown .. "| 1,150 | 1,480 | 1,440 | 1,180 | 1,394 | 1,407 | 1,215; 1,527 1,557 
Beaconsfield .. ve [1,009 ). 1,114.) 15140 989 | 1,094 | 1,120 | 1,052 | 1,144 | 1,183 
Campbelltown .. ~ se | 1,045 | 13236" )° 1,281 975 | 1,163 | 1,212 | 1,079 | 1,266 | 1,315 
Deloraine r. 2 978 | 1,820 | 1,373 953 | 1,295 | 1,348 | 1,019 | 1,393 | 1,440 
Franklin ae “| 1,021 | 1,231 | 1,284 | 1,024 | 1,235 | 1,288 | 1,118 | 1,828 1,381 
New Norfolk .. Fes 998 | 1,333 | 1,406 995 | 1,317 | 1,403 | 1,067 | 1,382) 1,461 
Scottsdale or or, 986 | 1,284 | 1,359 980.| 1,265 | 1,379 | 1,084 | 1,374 | 1,466 
Ulverstone rf "’ | 4,026 | 1,335 | 1,460 }-1,000 | 1,315 | 1,421 | 1,080 1,409 | 1,511 
Zeehan 7 1,193 | 1,382 | 1,427 | 1,189 | 1,387 | 1,430 | 1,293 1,490 | 1,523 


Weighted Average for State 


(13 Towns) .. 1,028 | 1,455 | 1,594 | 1,013 1,434 | 1,583 | 1,102 | 1,529 | 1,666 
Weighted Average for Aus- / ; 
tralia (200 Towns) .. | 1,082 | 1,570 | 1,703 | 1,040 | 1,536 1,683 | 1,133 | 1,634 | 1,773 


By deducting the index-number in column A from those in column B or C, the 
relative aggregate expenditure on housing accommodation can be ascertained. Thus 
for November, 1929, the index-number for food and groceries in Melbourne (column A) 
is 1,084. Subtracting this from 1,647 (column B) gives a difference of 563, which is the 
relative cost of house rent for houses of 4 rooms, and from 1,795 (column C) gives a 
difference of 711, which is the relative cost of house rent for houses of 5 rooms. 
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Similarly the relative cost of housing accommodation can be ascertained for each of 
the towns included. 


A table showing the retail price index-numbers (food and groceries) for each of the 
thirty towns for various months since July, 1914, appeared in previous issues, but 
consideration of space precludes its repetition in the present issue. This table is, 
however, given in the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics issued by the 
Bureau. 


§ 4. Variations in the Cost of Food, Groceries, Rent, Clothing, and 
Miscellaneous Expenditure. 


1. General.—The index-numbers in § 3 show the variations in the cost of food, 
groceries and house rent. The expenditure on these items covers approximately 60 
per cent. of the total expenditure of the ordinary household. The balance is expended 
on clothing, boots, fuel, light, and such miscellaneous items as renewals of furniture, 
furnishings, drapery, crockery, lodge dues, trade union dues, recreation, newspapers, etc. 
The Royal Commission on the Basic Wage in 1920 recommended in its report that a 
method should be adopted of ascertaining from time to time the rise and fall in the 
purchasing-power of money in its relation to the total household expenditure. The 
Government adopted the recommendation, and the duty of carrying out the necessary 
investigations was entrusted to the Bureau of Census and Statistics, which adopted 
the methods hereunder described. 


2. Methods Adopted.—After careful investigation it was decided to adopt for food, 
groceries, and house rent, the commodities, method, and weighting used by this Bureau. 
The commodities and quantities adopted for food and groceries conform very closely to 
those given in the Indicator Lists of the Commission. With regard to rent, the 
Commission adopted a certain type of five-roomed house as its standard for determining 
the amount allowed for housing. The investigations made by this Bureau are not 
confined to a particular type of house, but the average rentals paid for houses of four 
and five rooms are taken. The results can be used with safety to show the variations 
in the type of house described by the Commission. 


The investigations of this Bureau advisedly had been confined to food, groceries, 
and house rent, and it was necessary, therefore, to make investigations into the cost 
of clothing and miscellaneous expenditure. With regard to clothing, the Basic Wage 
Commission collected a large amount of information as to prices and life of articles, and 
this has been utilized in computing the index-numbers given in the following tables. 


With regard to Miscellaneous Expenditure, which covers a very wide field, inquiries 
were made as to variations in cost of fuel and light, household utensils, drapery, crockery, 
ete., also with regard to other items included in the Indicator Lists for Miscellaneous 
Expenditure, and the aggregate expenditure on these items has been computed in the 
same manner as that for clothing. : 


3. Period Selected as Base.—For the new series of index-numbers November, 1914, 
was adopted as base owing to the difficulty of securing information with regard to prices 
‘of clothing and miscellaneous items for earlier years. 


4. Variations in Cost in the Capital Cities.*—The index-numbers in the following 
table show the variations not only in each city from period to period, but also as between 
the various cities at any given period. Thus, the increase in cost in the six capital cities 
from November, 1914, was greatest in November, 1920, when it amounted to 69.7 per 
cent. The increase for the year 1929, compared with November, 1914, was 50.3 per cent, 
Further, in 1929 the cost of the commodities and services included was greatest in Sydney 
(1,561) and least in Brisbane ( 1,344). 


* In Labour Report No. 20, index-numbers are given showing the relative cost from No 
1925 to end of 1929 in 30 of the principal towns in Australia. , Naventbar, 
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INDEX-NUMBERS, TOTAL HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURE, CAPITAL CITIES.— 
1914 TO 1929. 


(Notz.—Weighted average cost in November, 1914, for all items in capital cities taken 
as base = 1,000). 


November. Year. 
Cities. j 

1914. 1921. 1922. | 1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 1929, 
Sydney aa 1,036 1,523 1,486 1,478 1,503 1,498 1,516 1,561 
Melbourne zs 976 1,466 1,402 1,432 1,453 1,441 1,444 1,481 
Brisbane ae 889 1,344 1,276 1,344 1,383 1,342 1,334 1,344 
Adelaide 20 1,018 1,440 | 1,388 1,496 1,493 1,482 1,495 1,509 
Perth 55 1,029 1,467 1,355 1,446 1,444 1,433 1,472 1,493 
Hobart er 999 1,556 1,450 1,496 1,506 1,453 1,425 1,456 
Weighted Average 1,000 1,474 1,420 1,451 1,471 1,458 1,469 1,503 

| 


B.—WAGES. 
§ 1, Operations under Wages Board and Industrial Arbitration 
Acts. 


1. General.—Particulars of the operations of Wages Boards and Industrial and 
Arbitration Courts under the Commonwealth and State Acts for the regulation of wages, 
hours, and conditions of labour were first compiled to the 31st December, 1918, and 
reviews to the end of approximately quarterly periods appear in Labour Reports and 
Quarterly Summaries to the 31st December, 1929. 


2. Awards, Determinations. Industrial Agreements.—The following table gives a 
summary for each of the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


AWARDS AND DETERMINATIONS MADE AND INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS FILED> 
1925 TO 1929. 


| 1925. 1926 1927. 1928 1929 
| 
| 4 = ~~ gee i 4 
Lg | 2 1g| 2 46| 2 43|/ 8 ac, 2 
State. (S23) 8 | S83 2 |Sayl 8 [feel 8 [See 8 
See] 8 eee] €, (S65) 6 SES gs | Ebel by 
4as| 46 |4as] <& |4As| 48 |40s5|) <& |<AsS| <& 
New South Wales .. be | 32 35 151 51 163 33 93 36 55 27 
Victoria .. ar fo 67 0 106 de 74 ca 73 ve 46 a 
Queensiand a B cm Hea 009) 33 90 27 56 18 34 27 21 16 
South Australia .. Sigh eee 5 14 7 15 4 14 4 13 9 
Western Australia .. a leet 66 10 37 6 57 19 28 15 29 
Tasmania... + a Arn ae 1 7 2 4 oe 10 3 4 2 
Commonwealth Court -» |. 56 42 50 30 34 25 40 30 29 26 
Commonwealth Public Service | 
Arbitrator mein oe a 10 ae 1 at 6 cn 4 
Total ae eet S20 182 438 154 | 353 187 | 289 | 128 187 109 
j i | 
The 


3. Boards Authorized, Awards, etc., in Force.—(i) Totals for Australia. 


following table gives particulars at the dates specified for all States of Boards 


authorized, etc., and including operations under the Commonwealth and State Arbitration 


Acts, of the number of awards, determinations, and industrial agreements in force :— 
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BOARDS AUTHORIZED, ETC., AWARDS, ETC.—AUSTRALIA, 1913 TO 1929. 


penned A ds or Industrial 
i wards 
Dates Ronee | Rgaras |" "made | Deter. | Agree- 

x 3 0 

rized. stituted. in as Pe Fores.(a) in Force. 
minations. 

31st December, 1913 .. 5 505 501 387(b) 575(c) AA 
3lst December, 1915 .. al? 628 554 498 663 eee 
3lst December, 1920 .. ine 475 470 440 1,041 : 2 
3lst December, 1925 .. fae 575 541 524 1,181 me 
31st December, 1929 .. 3 643 588 567 1,297 605 


i i i 9) i ice Arbitrator. 
a) Including awards made by Arbitration Courts and the Commonwealth Public Service 
(d) Going to ha Tact that a number of awards under the New South Wales Industrial Disputes re iors 
wefe still in force, the Boards constituted for such industries under the Industrial a ee mS rie 
had not made any awards, (c) Excluding awards or determinations which expired in New Sou 
(under the Act of 1908) on 31st December, 1913. 


Considerable expansion of the principle of the fixation of a legal minimum rate of 
wage and of working conditions took place during the period under review. At the end 
of 1929, the number of awards or determinations and industrial agreements* in force had 
increased by 722 and 204 respectively over the number in force at the 3lst December, 
1913. 


(ii) Summary for States. The following table gives particulars for each State and the 
Commonwealth of the number of Boards authorized, etc., for the years specified :— 


BOARDS AUTHORIZED, AWARDS, ETC.—SUMMARY, 1913, AND 1929, 


Commonwealth 
Particulars. At eats Pub, |N.8.W.| Vie. | Q’lana| g.a. | w.a. | Tas. | Total. 
Court.| Ser. 
Arb, 
Industrial and Wages— 
Boards eithovieed wt 1913 3 m 216 135 75 56 rat 23 505 
1929 rs 309 185 2 77 16 54 643 
Boards which have made 1913 123 123 74 47 : 19 386 
Determinations oi 1929 27 169 . 55 15 61 567 
Awards and Determinations— : 
In force be 1913 17 a 265 127 73 54 18 21 575 
1929 166 39 458 178 247 72 86 51 1,297 
Industrial Agreements— 
In force a. 1913 228 75 5 11 82 te 401 
1929 145 113 116 29 196 6 605 
Commonwealth Court 
Awards— 
Number in force in each 1913 13 17 15 16 9 13 
State wie ie 1929 92 116 25 80 32 59 
Commonwealth Agreements— 
Number in force in each 1913 132 129 68 62 57 61 
tate * nee 1929 41 59 14 24 11 35 
Commonwealth Public Service 
Arbitrator— 
Number of Determinations 
in force in each State .. 1929 36 32 28 29 28 27 
i] 


§ 2. Rates of Wage and Hours of Labour. 


1. General.—The collection of information respecting the current rates of wage payable 


in different callings and in occupations in various indu 


Bureau in the early part of the year 1913. The 


awards, determinations and agreements, 
and therefore are the minimum rates pres 
in each State, but in industries which o 


stries was first undertaken by the 
particulars are obtained primarily from 
under Commonwealth and State Industrial Acts, 
cribed. They refer generally to the capital city 
viously are not carried on in the capital cities, 


* The registration of industrial agreements is not 
agreements may be registered and fil 
Arbitration Act, and are operative wit: 


ed under the pr 
hin the State. 


provided for under the Victorian Act, but such 
ovisions of the Commonwealth Conciliation and 


i. 


\ 
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e.g., mining, agriculture, etc., the rates in the more important centres are taken. In 
cases where no award, determination, or agreement is in force, particulars are taken of 
the ruling union or predominant rate. During recent years the number of predominant 
rates of wage included in the tabulations has been reduced considerably, since most of 
the industries and occupations are now covered by awards, determinations, or industrial 
agreements, 


The index-numbers for male adult workers are compuied with the weighted average 
wage in 1911 as base (= 1,000) in order that comparisons might more readily be made 
between these index-numbers and the retail prices index-numbers which are also 
computed to the year 1911 as base. In the case of females, however, it has not been 
possible to secure information for years prior to 1914, and the index-numbers are therefore 
computed with the weighted average rate of wage payable to adult female workers in. 
Australia at 30th April, 1914, as base (= 1,000). 


An extensive tabular presentation of the minimum rates of wage for adult male 
and female workers in the main occupations in the capital city of each State is given in 
the Appendix to Labour Report, No. 20. 


2. Weekly Rates of Wage, 1925 to 1929.—(i) General. The arithmetical average of 
the rates of wage given in the Appendix referred to furnishes the basis for the computation 
of relative weighted wages in the different States and industrial groups. 


(ii) Adult Males—States. The following table gives the weighted average nominal 
weekly rates of wage payable to adult male workers at the dates specified. 


WAGES.—ADULT MALES—WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATE 
PAYABLE FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS, 3ist 
DECEMBER, 1925 TO 1929. 


Norz.—Index-numbers based on the average wage for Australia in 1911 (51s. 3d.) 
as base (= 1,000). The index-numbers in this table are comparable throughout. 


Aus- 
Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. oorT 

a 
No. of Occupationsincluded .. 874 909 627 567 489 482 3,948 

Rates oF WAGE. 

s. d Be he el8: St poe da Syd. Salado!” Waders 
31st December, 1925 96 0) 97 2/9911 | 94 4/97 0] 93 5) 96 9 
31st December, 1926 100 5 | 99 6 /|100 1/95 8|98 9/| 94 10| 99 4 
31st December, 1927 101 10 1100 3 {100 1 | 96 71] 98 10 | 93 10 |100 2 
31st December, 1928 102 7/99 8/101 2 | 96 2)|99 6| 938 3100 5 
31st March, 1929 102 7/| 99 6 |101 2 | 95 11/100 1) 93 4 100 4 
30th June, 1929 .. 103 6 1100 10 101 4 | 97 21/100 5/|94 7101 4 
30th September, 1929 ) 1103 (Gat. Us |LOl. 4) O75 100% 8 | 94.7, 101 55 
31st December, 1929 .. 1102 11 |101 1 1101 2 | 97 2100 7/| 94 8 |101 2 


INDEX-NUMBERS. 


31st December, 1925 .. | 1,873 | 1,897 | 1,950 | 1,841 | 1,898 | 1,823 | 1,887 
31st December, 1926 .. | 1,959 | 1,941 | 1,952 | 1,867 | 1,927 | 1,851 | 1,938 
31st December, 1927 .. | 1,988 | 1,957 | 1,958 | 1,885 | 1.928 | 1,832 | 1,955 
31st December, 1928 .. | 2,001 | 1,944 | 1,974 | 1,877 | 1,941 | 1,820 | 1,959 
31st March, 1929 .. | 2,001 | 1,941-| 1,974 | 1,871 | 1,952 | 1,820 | 1,958 
30th June, 1929 ... .. | 2,020 | 1,968 | 1,976 | 1,895 | 1,959 | 1,845 | 1,977 
30th September, 1929 .. | 2,020 | 1,973 | 1,977 | 1,901 | 1,964 | 1,846 | 1,979 
31st December, 1929 .. | 2,007 | 1,972 | 1,975 | 1,896 | 1,963 | 1,848 | 1,974 


(a) Weighted average. 
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The results show that at the 3lst December, 1929, the weighted average nominal 
weekly rate of wage was highest in New South Wales, followed in the order named by 
Queensland, Victoria, Western Australia, South Australia, and Tasmania. Little 
movement in wages occurred in the first quarter of 1929 as compared with the previous 
quarter. The average rates of wage increased in all States during the second quarter, 
and further small increases in Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia during 
the third quarter brought the weighted average rate of wage to 101s. 5d., the highest 
average so far recorded. Slight decreases in the wage rates in New South Wales, Queens- 
land, South Australia, and Western Australia during the fourth quarter caused the average 
nominal rate of wage for Australia to decline to 101s. 2d. 


(iii) Adult Males—Industrial Groups. The following table shows the average 
weekly rate of wage and index numbers in each industrial group, and for all groups at 
the periods specified. 


WAGES.—ADULT MALES—WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATE 
FOR A FULL. WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS IN EACH 
INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 3lst DECEMBER, 1925 TO 1929. 


Norse.—Index-numbers for each industrial group and all industrial groups, based 
on the average wage for all groups in 1911 (51s. 3d.), as base (= 1,000). The index-numbers 
in this table are comparable throughout. 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rate of Wage, and 
Index-Number at— 

Industrial Group. 3ist | sist | 3ist | sist | 3ist | soth | soth | 31st 
Dec., | Dec., | Dec., | Dec., |March,| June, | Sept., ec., 
1925. | 1926, | 1927. | 1928. | 1929.’| 1929. | 1929. | 1929 
B ; silos bay ; BH a, Peels TRE AS| S2SaS | “eRaUee tdi es Ado e, Sd: 
I. Wood, Furniture, fWage .. | 101.2 | 104.5 | 104.6 {103-11 |103°11 | 104°7 | 164°8 |104°10 
ete. Index-No. | 1,973 | 2,037 2,039 | 2,028 | 2,028 2.040 | 2.042 | 2,046 
Ser Wage .. | 100.4 | 102.0 |102.10 -1 | 102°1 | 103°9 |103°11 | 163°6 
II. Engineering, ete. 4 tngex-No. | 1,957 1,991 | 2,006 | 1,008 | 1,992 | 2,024 | 2,028 2.019 
Wage 96.6 | 98.9| 99. 9 | 9$9°9 |100°10 | 101°1 |100°10 
TIL. Food, Drink, etc. 4 jndex-No. | 1,883 | 1,926 | 1,944 | 1,947 | 1,946 | 1,967 | 1,973 | 1,967 
IV. Clothing, Boots, fWage .. 93.2 96.6 98.3 99.4 99°4 99°4 | 100°0 99°6 
ete. Index-No. | 1,817 | 1,883 | 1,917 | 1,989 | 1,939 | 1,939 | 1,950 | 1,942 
V. Books, Printing, fWage .. | 109.6 | 111.5 | 113.7 [117.10 | 117°6 | 117°6 | 119°3 | 179°1 
ete, Index-No, | 2,137 | 2,173 | 2,216 | 2,299 | 2,292 | 2,202 | 9,327 | 2,323 
VI. Other Manu- fWage ..| 98.2 | 100.6 | 101.4 | 100.8 | 160°5 | 162°2 | 162°7 | 102°2 
facturing Index-No. | 1,915 | 1,961 | 1,977 | 1,964 | 1,959 | 1,993 | 2,001 | 1,994 
WIE Bulla Wage .. | 108.5 | 110.9 [112.10 | 112.4 | 112°5 | 113°5 | 113°5 | 113°0 
. g Index-No. | 2115 | 2.160 2.502 | 2.191 | 2,198 2.218 | 2,214 2.205 
. Vage .. | 108.7 | 109.6 | 109. .10 | 109°9 | 110°6 | 110°6 | 110° 
VIII. Mining, ete. Index-No. | 2.110 2187 | 2142 | 2.143 | 2,141 3,166 | 2,157 | 2,157 
F age .. | 100.6 | 102.6 | 163.1 | 102.2 | 162°4 | 10572 | 165°2 | 105°2 
1X. Railways, ete. -.4 ndex-No. | 1,962 | 2,001 | 2,012 | 1,994 | 1,997 | 2,052 | 2,052 2,052 
X. Other Land Wage ..| 93.8| 95.6] 97.4] 96.3| 96°3| $7°8| 97°81 $69 
Transport Index-No. | 1,820 | 1,863 | 1,900 | 1,878 | 1,878 | 1,905 | 1,905 | 1,888 
XI. Shipping, Wage .. | 104.8 | 103.7 | 103.7 | 103.3 | 103°3 | 106°7 | 166°7 | 107°0 
ete. (a) LIndex-No, | 2,043 | 2,020 | 2,021 | 2,014 | ‘2,014 | 2,079 | 2,079 | 2,087 
XII. Agricultural, Wage ..| 87.4 | 93.5 | 94.3 95.9 |. 95°10 | 95°10 | 98°10 | $5°6 
ete. (b) Index-No. | 1,704 | 1,823 | 1,889 | 1,869 | 1,870 | 1,870 | 1,870 | 1,863 
XIII. Domestic, Wage ..| 89.1] 90.10| 93.3] 93.3| $3°3| 93°3| $3°5 | g2°6 
etc. (b) Index-No. | 1.738 1,772 | 1.820 | 1,820 | 1,820 | 1,820 | 1,823 | 1,804 
age .. -11| 95.6 | $96.0 .1| 960 | 96°11 | 97°0| 968 
XIV. Miscellaneous -.4 tmdex-No. | 1,883 | 1,863 | 1,872 | 1,874 | 1,873 | 1,801 | 1608 | Leae 
All Industrial Wage ..| 96.9! 99.4 | 100.2 | 100.5 | 100°4 "4 | 101°5 | 101°2 
Groups (ec) Index-No. | 1,887 | 1,938 | 1,955 | 1,959 | 1,958 | 1,977 | 1,979 | 1,974 


(a) Including the value of victualling and accommodation where supplied. 


b) Including the 
of board and lodging where supplied. (ec) Weighted average. m See te 


The foregoing table shows that the rate of increase in the weighted average weekly 
wage in occupations and callings classified in industrial groups during the period 31st 
December, 1925 to 1929, was greatest in Group XII. (Agricultural, ete.), 9.3 per cent. ; 
followed by Group V. (Books, Printing, etc.), 8.7 per cent. ; Group IV. (Clothing, Boots, 
etc.), 6.9 per cent. ; and Group IX. (Railways, etc.), 4.6 per cent. 
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The smallest increase occurred in Group VIII. (Mining), 1.8 per cent. Compared 
with the fourth quarter of 1928, increases occurred in twelve groups, while in two groups 
small decreases were recorded. The increase was greatest in Group XI. (Shipping, etc.), 
3.6 per cent.; followed by Group IX. (Railways, etc.), 2.9 per cent.; and Group VI. 
(Other Manufacturing), 1.5 per cent. Small decreases were recorded in Groups XI. 
(Agricultural, etc.) and XIII. (Domestic, etc.). The weighted average nominal rate of 
wage for all Groups increased from 100s. 5d. to 101s. 2d., or 0.8 per cent. during the 
twelve months under review. 


(iv) Adult Females—States. The following table shows the weighted average 
weekly rate of wage payable to adult female workers for a full week’s work in each State 
and Australia at the dates specified. 


WAGES.—ADULT FEMALES—WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY RATE 
PAYABLE FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS, 3lst 
DECEMBER, 1925 TO 1929. 


Nore.—Index-numbers based on the average wage for Australia at the 30th April, 1914 
(27s. 2d.) as base (= 1,000). The index-numbers in this table are comparable throughout. 


Particulars. [NS.W. | Vie. | Q’lana. | S.A, | W.A, | Tas. trai) 
eae: i ee ae + aw _ | * . | : 
PES ST ae ae oe ae ee ee ae | g08 


Rates oF WAGE. 


. Srde lh ea dele.s. d. |prss.ids |) 8. Saag 8 
31st December, 1925 .. |49 8150 81] 51 9] 48 10} 57 6 | 50 
31st December, 1926 .. | 50 8 | 5111 | 52 10} 50 0) 58 6) 51 
_ 31st December, 1927 Be | -53: t.0: 7|\ 83 51|4911) 58 8} 52 
31st December, 1928 .. | 53. 7) 53 9 | 54 10 | 50 11 | 58 10 | 53 
3lst March, 1929 .. | 53 7/53 9 | 54 10 | 50 11 | 58 10 | 53 
30th June, 1929 .. He O8 Gah 0 | 54 10 | 50 11 | 58 10 | 53 
30th September, 1929 ws) 64-1: 1 | 54 10 | 51 3 | 58 10] 53 
31st December, 1929 Bee iebouel 1 | 54 10| 51 4 | 58 10} 53 


Our RYH S 
on 
oo 
— 
S 


INDEX-NUMBERS. 


31st December, 1925 .. | 1,827.| 1,866 | 1,904} 1,796 | 2,116 | 1,845 | 1,861 
31st December, 1926 .. | 1,865 | 1,911 | 1,944 | 1,839 | 2,152 1,902 | 1,902 
31st December, 1927 .. | 1,950 | 1,934 | 1,966 | 1,838 | 2,160 | 1,935 1,945 
31st December, 1928 .. | 1,973 |.1,979 | 2,017 | 1,875 | 2,164 1,964 | 1,980 


31st March, 1929 .. | 1,972 | 1,978 | 2,017 | 1,875 | 2,164 | 1,964 1,986 
30th June, 1929 .. .. | 1,973 | 1,980 | 2,017 | 1,875 | 2,164 1,964 | 1,980 
30th September, 1929 .. | 1,992 | 1,989 | 2,020 | 1,887 | 2,165 | 1,973 1,992 
31st December, 1929 .. | 1,983 | 1,990 | 2,020 | 1,888 | 2,165 | 1,978 | 1,990 


(a) Weighted average. 


There was an increase in the nominal rates of wage in all States during 1928, with 
the result that the average wage for females for Australia increased from 52s. 10d. at 31st 
December, 1927, to 53s. 10d. by the end of 1928. Wages for female employees remained 
stationary during the first and second quarters of 1929. Increases were recorded in 
four States during the third quarter, raising the average nominal wage for Australia 
to 54s. 2d. per week. the highest average rate recorded. 


(v) Adult Females—Industrial Groups. The following table gives particulars of the 
weighted average weekly rate of wage payable to adult female workers in the industria] 
groups in which they are mainly employed, and in all groups combined. 
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Y RATE 

WAGES.—ADULT FEMALES—WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKL 
PAYABLE FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK, AND WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS IN 
EACH INDUSTRIAL GROUP, 3lst DECEMBER, 1925 TO 1929. 


Norr.—Index-numbers for each Industrial Group and all Industrial Groups, based 
on the average wage for all groups at 30th April, 1914 (27s. 2d.), as base (= 1,000). The 
index-numbers in this table are comparable throughout. 


Industrial Group. 


| | fae ERs Vee 
eaplile ndiVL. jap ot iT 
cies a | Clothing, Aouner Pierce iE SS A rae Pett 
| rs * | Boots, ete. sa | ete.(a). laneous. 
Rates or WAGES. 
ea Bihds s. d. 8s. d. S.nbe s. d. 
31st December, 1925 .. 45 8 50 61 51 2 51 0 52) 0 50. 7 
31st December, 1926 .. 47 8 Ole @ 52 10 52 0 2 Oo 51 8 
3lst December, 1927 .. 48 9 yee 53) 42 54 5 52:8 52 10 
31st December, 1928 .. 49 3 54 2 Hoe I 55.1 52 10 53 10 
31st March, 1929 ae 49 4 54 2 52 11 55° 52 10 53 10 
30th June, 1929 id 49 4 54. 2 Dome Bar te 52 10 53 10 
30th September, 1929. . 49 5 54 6 53 11 5B a Do 54 2 
31st December, 1929 .. 49 4 54 4 53 11 54 9 53 10 64 #1 
INDEX-NUMBERS. ; 
3lst December, 1925 .. 1,682 1,844 1,884 1,877 1,914 1,861 
31st December, 1926 .. 1,754 1,900 1,943 1,912 4 1,914 1,902 
31st December, 1927 .. 1,793 1,936 1,958 2,001 1,937 1,945 
3lst December, 1928 .. 1,813 1,993 1,954 2,029 1,946 1,980 
31st March, 1929 aie 1,816 1,993 1,947 2,029 1,946 1,980 
30th June, 1929 es 1,817 1,993 1,954 2,030 1,946 1,980 
30th September, 1929 .. 1,819 2,006 1,984 2,029 1,963 1,992 
31st December, 1929 .. 1,815 1,999 1,984 2,015 1,982 1,990 
(a) Including the value of board and lodging, where supplied. (6) Weighted average. 


During the year 1929 wages in all groups, with the exception of Group XIII. 
(Domestic, etc.) showed a slight upward trend as compared with 1928, the greatest increase 
occurring in Group XIV. (Miscellaneous), 1.9 per cent.; followed by Group VI., 1.6 
per cent. The weighted average for all groups increased by 0.5 per cent. 


3. Relative Hours of Labour and Hourly Rates of Wage, 1925 to 1929.—(i) General. 
The rates of wage referred to in preceding paragraphs relate to the minimum payable for a 
full week’s work. The number of hours constituting a full week’s work differs, however, 
in many instances between various trades and occupations in each State, and between 
the same trades and occupations in the several States. In order to secure what may be 
for some purposes a more adequate standard of comparison, it is desirable to reduce the 
comparison to a common basis, viz., the rate of wage per hour. Particulars are given in 
the following table classified according to States, for male and female occupations 
separately, at the end of the years 1925 to 1929. These particulars relate to (a) the 
weighted average nominal weekly wage, (b) the weighted average number of working hours 
constituting a full week’s work, and (c) the weighted average hourly wage. The weighted 
average weekly wage relates to all industrial groups combined, and includes the value of 
board and lodging where supplied in land occupations, and the value of victualling in 
marine occupations, whereas the number of working hours and the hourly wage relate to all 
industrial groups other than Groups XT. (Shipping), and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). 
Many of the occupations included in these two groups are of a casual or seasonal nature, 
and the hours of labour in the agricultural and dairying industry are not generally regulated 
either by awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or otherwise, hence the necessary 
data for the computation of the average number of working hours are not available. 


oa 
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The general effect of reducing the rates of wage to a common basis (i.e., per hour) 


is to eliminate on comparison any apparent difference between the several States which 
may be due to unequal working time. 


(ii) Adult Males and Females. Particulars of the weekly and hourly wages and 
hours of labour for adult males and females for the last five years are given in the table 
hereunder :— 


WEEKLY AND HOURLY WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR.—ADULT WORKERS, 
1925 TO 1929. 


Date. Particulars. N. sw] Vic. |Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | Aus. 

| , | 

Matin WoRKERS. 

Sart gy SumGs b> So Ghat Re, donk Son eat | Sods pie ee ee 
Weekly Wage (a) .. | 96 0/97 2/9911 | 94 4/97 0] 93 5) 96 9 
81st Dec., 1925 Working Hours (0) .. | 46.76 | 46.98 | 43.88 | 46.97 | 46.26 | 47.25 | 46.44 
Hourly Wage (0) a 2/14 | 2/14 | 2/382 | 2/03 | 2/14 | 2/- 2/14 
Bec ty Alie Coa Gayle eSen Ooze Gon @. 8s Gai) Ss~ Qe ip een Gs 
Weekly Wage (a) -- (100 5] 99 6/)100 1/95 8] 98 9/| 9410/99 4 
81st Dec., 1926 Working Hours (0) «. | 44.55 | 46.94 | 43.95 | 46.95 | 45.80 | 47.27 | 45.57 
Hourly Wage (b) os ie 2/8h.| 2/2 2/4 2/02 | 2/24 | 2/03 | 2/2% 
Su Seder) 8. Ae heed. I Ss) Ate Cede lh 8. ee 
Weekly Wage (a) .- |101 10 |100 3 |100 1 | 96 7 | 98 10 | 93 10 |100 2 
81st Dec., 1927 Working Hours (5) .. | 44.44 | 46.82 | 43.96 | 46.78 | 45.75 | 47.16 | 45.46 
Hourly Wage (b) ae 2/32 | 2/24 | 2/4 2/14 | 2/24 | 2/04 | 2/23 
Be Gialee, 1s | 8. a. | ae rd. eeshias | 8. a |” Baa 
Weekly Wage (a) .- 1102 7/99 8 |101 2] 96 2) 99 6] 93 3/100 5 
81st Dec., 1928 Working Hours (0) .. | 44.17 | 46.70 | 48.96 | 46.67 | 45.30 | 46.85 | 45.27 
Hourly Wage (0) eno 74 2/2 2/4 2/1 2/22 | 2/0 2/3 
Berd Sue as Get SeeOe Ska Gia Se Gs leaned. 
Weekly Wage (a) oe 1102 LE/101 \7.\L01 2 \°97 - 24100" 7 |) 94. 8 \LOT 2 
81st Dec., 1929 Working Hours (0) .. | 44,14 | 46.83 | 43.96 | 46.83 | 45.58 | 47.09 | 45.34 
Hourly Wage (0) me 2/4 2/24 2/4 2/14 2/22 2/04 2/3 


FEMALE WORKERS. 


Spee le ahd, arse eel 6 aa 8.5 dy], saed.. eee aa. 

( Weekly Wage .. | 49 81] 50 8 | 51 9) 48 10157 6/50 2) 60 7 

81st Dec., 1925 Working Hours .. | 46.17 | 45.83 | 44.00 | 46.10 | 45.57 | 47.86 | 45.78 

Hourly Wage 4s 1/1 1/ik 1/2 1/02 | 1/34 | 1/04 | 1/13 

Gh tdeeL Ba Oe gh Sa Gan baSe, Oe Wat Gn | See apie ae 

Weekly Wage SOUS! | 1 F152" 10") 502.0 458% Gr bl Se I bL SS 

81st Dec., 1926 Working Hours 3h sire Syn ish ork tot Zit ist 
Hourly Wage ria al 3 

ie od Mr Be Ue See de Meese eel + Soe ian Wt 8a: 30s 

Weekly Wage .. | 538 0| 52 7) 58 5 | 49 11) 58 8 | 52 7 | 52.10 

31st Dec., 1927 Working Hours .. | 44.02 | 45.58 | 44.01 | 46.10 | 45.57 | 47.86 | 44.94 

Hourly Wage oe 1/24 | 1/12 1/24 1/1 1/34 | 1/14} 1/2 

Ge | Fa Al Selidesf 8.) Masse \c8. 8d. basil ds 

Weekly Wage .. | 538 7158 9 | 54 10 | 50 11 | 58 10 | 53 4 | 53 10 

81st Dec., 1928 Working Hours .. | 43.93 | 45.40 | 44.01 | 46.03 | 45.57 | 46.07 | 44.79 

Hourly Wage “a 1/22 | 1/23 1/3 1/1} | 1/34 | 1/2 1/24 

85, GE Bebe Den) Bh. ede | 9 Ss Cea Set Garde 8s iar | reve Oe 

Weekly Wage ac. | DS-LL bs 2) 54 100) SL 4") 58-10 53*9 541 

81st Dec. 1929 Working Hours .. | 43.93 | 45.40 | 44.01 | 46,03 | 45.57 | 46.07 | 44.79 

Hourly Wage Vo yee eases 1/1z | 1/34} 1/2 1/24 


(a) Weighted average weekly rate in all industrial groups combined. (6) Weighted average working 
hours per week, and computed hourly rates of wage for all industrial groups excepting Groups XI. 
(Shipping, ete.), and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.). Working hours have not been generally regulated 
by industrial tribunals for occupations classified in industrial groups XI. and XII. 

(iii) Index-numbers. The tendency in a majority of the States during the years 1924 
to 1928 has been towards a slight reduction in hours of labour, particularly in Queens- 
land and New South Wales, where a 44-hour week became operative on lst July, 
1925, and on 4th January, 1926, respectively. Further decreases were recorded in the 
hours of work per week for male employees during 1927 in all States excepting Queensland, 
where hours remained stationary. The decline in the other States was due mainly to 
the reduction of the standard hours of labour in Group II. (Engineering, etc.) from 48 to 
44 hours per week, as awarded by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. The decline in the weekly hours in New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, and Tasmania in 1928 was due mainly to the reduction of the standard hours 
of labour in Group V. (Books, Printing, etc.). During 1929 the hours of work per week 
for timber workers in certain States were increased by the Commonwealth Court, with the 
result that the weighted average hours for Australia were slightly increased. The effect 
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ot these changes on the hourly rate of wage as compared with the general increase in the 
weekly wage is readily seen from the comparative index-numbers given in the following 


table :-— 


WEEKLY AND HOURLY WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS.—ADULT WORKERS, 1925 TO 1929. 
Nors.—Weighted average for Australia at 30th April, 1914, as base (= 1,000). 


Date. | Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. Hoch 
: Mate WorkKERS. 
sist Dec. 1925 |{ Weekly Wage, «+ | DL&S| Paes | Loss | L7ei | Leer | 11728 | 1820 
sist Dec., 1020 [{ Weekly Wage, «| MEH | P8en | Lao? | L776 | Liars | 1746 | 1/000 
Bist Dec., 1927 |{ Weekly Wage «| DEES | Pea0 | rove | 1/300 | 1as2 | 1y73i | 17920 
Bist Dec., 1928 |{ Weekly Wage, «| D600 | Peer | Zoot | Lives | Loe | 728 | 17928 
sist Dee, 1020 |{ MEY wast (ay) 1 | Bont | tsos | zoo | 1808 | Las | i701 | oso 
FEMALE WORKERS. y 

Sist Dec., 1925 |{ Hourly Wage 4 R82t | 2886 | 200k t bees | Bee0 | ase | 11086 
Bist Dec., 1926 |{ Hourly Wage *: | 2'680.| 2'050 | 2160 | 1950 | 2°319 | Les | 2078 
Slat Deo, 1927 {Hourly Wass «ss | ‘Brive | 2oad | 23193 | Yess | 23827 | 2oas | 2125 
Bist Dec., 1928 |{ Hourly Wage =: | 2208 | 2!t40 2280 B'ous | 2383 | ov | 2°72 
Bist Dec., 1920 |{ Hourly Wage 2 | gions | 2'ise | S352 | 2'o1s | 2393 | a't08 | ats2 


(a) See footnote to following table. 


4. Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Hours of Labour, Adult Males.—The following 
table shows the weighted average nominal hours of labour (exclusive of overtime) in a 
full working week for male workers in each State and Australia at the 3lst December, 
1925 to 1929. 


HOURS OF LABOUR.—WEEKLY INDEX-NUMBERS, ADULT MALES, 1925 TO 1929. 


Norr.—Index-numbers based on the average hours of labour for Australia at the 
30th April, 1914 (48.93) as base (= 1,000). The index-numbers in this table are com- 
parable throughout. Overtime is excluded. ; 


Date. Particulars. N.8.W.| Vic. | Qland.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | AUS 
Weighted average weekly 
31st Dec., 1925 hours of labour (a) .. | 46.76 | 46.98 | 43.88 | 46.97 | 46.26 | 47.25 | 46.44 
Index-numbers ok 956 960 897 960 945 966 949 
Weighted average weekly 4 
31st Dec., 1926 hours of labour (a) .. | 44.55 | 46.94 | 48.95 | 46.95 | 45.80 | 47.27 | 45.57 
Index-numbers ee 910 959 898 960 936 966 931 
Weighted average weekly 
3ist Dec., 1927 hours of labour (a) .. | 44.44 | 46.82 | 43.96 | 46.78 | 45.75 | 47.16 | 45.46 
Index-numbers ea 908 957 898 956 935 964 929 
Weighted average weekly 
31st Dec., 1928 hours of labour (a) .. | 44.17 | 46.70 | 48.96 | 46.67 | 45.30 | 46.85 | 45.27 
Index-numbers ir 903 954 898 954 926 957 925 
: Weighted average weekly 
31st Dec., 1929 hours of labour (a) .. | 44,14 | 46.83 | 43,96 | 46.83 | 45.58 | 47.09 | 45.34 
Index-numbers af 902 957 898 957 932 962 927 


NN de 
(a) Weighted average working hours per week for all industrial groups excepting Grou XI 

(Shipping), and XII. (Agricultural, Pastoral, etc.), 5 D Sarai 

Sina ae (Ay So Sietae sy etc.), in which working hours have not been generally 
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Each State, excepting New South Wales, shows a decrease for 1925, while, 
for 1926, four of the States show decreases, the remaining two, Queensland and 
Tasmania, showing minor increases on account of further industries being brought under 
Commonwealth Arbitration Court awards, under which the prescribed hours were greater 
than in the corresponding State awards. The weighted average weekly hours index- 
number for Australia at the 31st December, 1929, was 927, as compared with 1,000 at 30th 
April, 1914, a reduction of 7.3 per cent. The lowest weighted average nominal weekly 
hours index-number at the 31st December, 1929, was that for Queensland (898), followed 
in the order named by New South Wales (902), Western Australia (932), South Australia 
(957), Victoria (957), and Tasmania (962). ° 


5. Nominal and Effective Wages, 1901 to 1929.—(i) Nominal Weekly Wage Index- 
numbers—States. The following table shows the progress in nominal weekly rates 
of wage for all industries in each State, the weighted average rate for Australia in 1911 
being taken as the base (= 1,000). These results are based generally upon rates of wage 
prevailing in the capital city of each State, but in certain industries, such as” mining, 
rates necessarily are taken for places other than the capital cities. 


NOMINAL WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS, ADULT MALES, 1901 TO 1929. 


(WeicHtED AVERAGE WAGE ror AUSTRALIA IN 1911 = 1,000.) 


Number of | | 
Occupations | 
included. | | 
States. 1901.|1911.|1914.|1921. 1922.|1923.'1924.|1925.11926.|1927.)1928./1929. 
1901 | 1913 
to to 
1912.) 1929. 
rales .. | 158 | 874] 858/1,003/1,096]1,869 1,785/1,844 1,824/1,873|1,959)/1,988|2,001)2,007 
Viera < ** | 150 | 909} 796] 985/1,065/1,826 1,783|1,865 1,862|1,897/1,941|1,957|1,944]1,972 
Queensland ‘) | 87 | 627] 901] 997|1,042/1,886'1,830/1,837 1,868]1,950|1 ,952|1,953|1,974/1,975 
South Australia .. | 134 | 567| 819|1,013/1,062|1,745/1,708/1,770 1,791|1,841|1,867|1,885/1,877|1,896 
Western Australia .. | 69 | 489|1,052/1,152/1,226/1,853/1,829|1,838 1,847/1,893/1,927/1,928/1,941|1,963 
Tasmania .. "| 54 | 482] 719] '799/1,028|1,7881,726|1,802 1,805|1,823/1,851/1,832/1,820/1,848. 


Australia (a) .. | 652 |3,948) 848|1,000|1,085)1,844)1,785 1,840,1,839]1,887|1,938]1,955/1,959/1,974 


| 


(a) Weighted average. . 
Notr.—the figures in the above table are comparable both horizontally and vertically. 


During the period 1911 to the end of the year 1929 the average weekly rate of wage 
increased in New South Wales and Victoria, 100 per cent., in Queensland, 98 per 
cent., in South Australia, 87 per cent., in Western Australia, 70 per cent., and in Tasmania 
131 per cent., while the weighted average weekly rate for Australia increased 97 per 
cent. 


(ii) Effective Weekly Wage Index-numbers—Siates. In comparing wages, two elements 
are of obvious importance, viz., (i) hours worked per day or week, and (ii) the cost of 
commodities and housing. Thus 60s. per week of 60 hours represents the same hourly 
rate as 48s. per week for 48 hours. Similarly, if the cost of commodities and housing 
increases 25 per cent., ¢.9., if the prices index-number rises from 1,000 to 1,250, then 60s. 
per week (the index-number being 1,250) is effectively equal only to 48s. (when the index- 
number was 1,000). Or, again, if the prices index-number falls from 1,000 to 750, ther 
60s. per week, when the index-number is 750, would have the same purchasing power as 
80s. when the index-number was 1,000. Ignoring for the present the number of hours 
worked, and assuming that the real value of the average wages is to be measured by their 
purchasing power, the actual average wages paid may be reduced to their effective value 
by applying the prices index-numbers to the nominal wages index-numbers. The following 
table shows the effective wage index-numbers so ascertained in each State for each of 
the years indicated from 1901 to 1929. 
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In computing these effective wage index-numbers for years prior to 1914, the 
nominal wage index-numbers given in the preceding table have been divided by the price 
index-numbers in Section A, §2. The resulting index-numbers show for each State and 
for Australia for the years specified the variations in effective wages. The nominal wage 
index-numbers for these earlier years are based on rates of wage current at the end of 
December, the only data available. For the years 1914 onward, however, the nominal 
wage index-numbers used are based on the average wage for the four quarters in each 
year, and in this respect differ from those in the preceding sub-sections. However, so far 
as the years 1901 and 1911 are concerned, as the movement in wages during any one 
year prior to 1914 was very slight, it is possible that if the wage data were available in 
quarters, the index-numbers used would approximate very closely to those based on 
averages for the year. 


EFFECTIVE WEEKLY WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS.—ADULT MALES, 1901 TO 1929.(a) 


States. 1901. 1911.|1914. 1921. 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 11926. 11927.|1928./1929. 
| 

New South Wales oe 961} 973) 906) 1,079] 1,113] 1,040) 1,069) 1,048) 1,035) 1,079) 1,089] 1,050 
Victoria . be :. | 915] 1,037) 961) 1,038, 1,102) 1,036 1,097 1,073) 1,069| 1,095 | 1,120| 1,084 
Queensland te .- | 1,172) 1,090) 1,038) 1,244) 1,273) 1,214) 1,232) 1,241) 1,183) 1,222 | 1,236 1,220 
South Australia .. a 948) 957! 929) 1,027) 1,090) 1,036) 1,051) 1,053) 1,076| 1,073 | 1,089] 1,067 
Western Australia .. | 1,024! 1,023) 1,070) 1,139) 1,226] 1,192| 1,161! 1,162/ 1,165! 1,199 | 1,156] 1,143 
Tasmania “2 ss 827! 838] 942] 977) 1,053)1,000 1,017) 1,044/ 1,037) 1,072 | 1,099] 1,064 

| 
— | “ | | | =| | > 

| | | 
Australia (5) oe 964/1,000) 948) 1,076) 1,126) 1,062) 1,095) 1,081) 1,072 | 1,102 | 1,115/1,082 


(a) As to the effect in abnormal periods, see Labour Report No. 6, pp. 20-2, Section IV., par. 3. 
(b) Weighted average. 


In the table above the effective wage index-numbers are computed to the one base, 
that of Australia for 1911. Subject to the qualification already referred to, which, as has 
been pointed out, does not materially affect the figures, the index-numbers are comparable 
in all respects, and comparisons may be made as to the increase or decrease in the effective 
wage index-number for any State over a period of years. Thus, comparing 1929 with 1901, 
and also with 1911, there has been an increase in the effective wage in all States. 


(iii) Effective Wages and Standard of Comfort. In the preceding table particulars 
are given as to variations in effective wages in each State, due allowance having been 
made for variations in retail prices of commodities, though not for unemployment. 


For years prior to 1913 the data available as to unemployment are so meagre that 
comparative results allowing for variations both in prices of commodities and in unem- 
ployment cannot be accurately computed for the several States. In the next table, for 
these earlier years the percentage of unemployment in Australia and the nominal wage 
index-numbers relate to the end of the year. For 1914 and subsequent years the wages 
index-numbers, percentages of unemployment, and retail prices index-numbers are the 
average for the year. Column I. shows the nominal wage index-numbers, and Column IT. 
the relative percentages unemployed. Applying these percentages to the numbers shown 
in Column I., and deducting the results from each corresponding index-number to allow 
for relative loss of time, the figures in Column III. are obtained. These figures are then 
re-computed with the year 1911 as base, and are shown in Column IV. In Column V. 
the retail prices index-numbers are shown, and in Columns VI. and VII. the effective 
wage index-numbers are given, firstly, for full work, and secondly, allowing for lost time. 
These are obtained by dividing the figures in Columns I. and IV. respectively by the 
corresponding figure in Column V. The resulting index-numbers show for Australia 


for the years specified the variations in effective wages, or in what may be called the 
“standard of comfort.”* 


_ _.* This expression must not be confused with “ standard of living.” A change in the standard 
living necessarily involves a change in regimen (see Labour Report Noi), that ie welintige in the mates 
or in the relative quantity of commodities purchased, or both. A change in the “‘ standard of comfort ’’ 


merely implies a variation in effective wages, which variation may, or may not It pani 
by, a change in the “‘ standard of living.” . eal or ae ae “ 
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A comparison between the figures in Columns I. and VI. gives the relation between 
the nominal rates of wage and the purchasing efficiency of these rates. The figures in 
Column VII. show variations in effective wages after allowing not only for variations in 
purchasing power of money, but for the relative extent of unemployment also. 


WAGE INDEX-NUMBERS, NOMINAL AND EFFECTIVE, 1901 TO 1929.(a) 


Rate of Wage Index- Bffectiv 
i; Tie N ye OE Y. Index-N esti ; 
NGS: rae Percentage | III. IV. Hotel) VI. VIL. 
Index- ea Re-com- Index- Allowing 
Numbers. ployed. Actual. puted. Numbers, | full Work. for 
(1911 Unemploy- 

=1,000). ment. 
1901 Bas 848 6.6 793 83 880 964 945 
1906 ac 866 6.7 808 848 902 960 940 
1907 Sc 893 5:7 842 884 897 996 986 
1908 as 800 6.0 846 888 951 946 934 
1909 oe 923 5.8 870 913 948 974 963 
1910 ee 955 5.6 901 945 970 985 974 
1911 .. | 1,000 4.7 953 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1912 ae 1,051 5.5 993 1,042 1,101 955 946 
1913 ie 1,076 Dro 1,021 1,071 1,104 975 970 
1914 a7 1,081 8.3 991 1,040 1,140 948 912 
1915 a 1,092 923 990 1,039 1,278 854 813 
1916 oy 1,144 5.8 1,078 1,131 1,324 864 854 
1917 ee 1,226 fel 1,139 1,195 1,318 930 | 907 
1918 oe 1,270 5.8 1,196 1,255 1,362 932 921 
1919 Aub 1,370 6.6 1,280 1,343 1,510 907 889 
1920 a 1,627 6.5 1,521 1,596 1,785 911 894 
1921 eis 1,826 11.2 1,621 1,701 1,697 1,076 | 1,002 
1922 a 1,801 9.3 1,634 1,715 1,600 1,126 1,072 
1923 oe 1,805 | ek 1,677 1,760 1,700 1,062 1,035 
1924 Sc 1,840 8.9 1,676 1,759 1,681 1,095 1,046 
1925 mo 1,861 8.8 1,697 1,781 1,722 1,081 1,034 
1926 1,914 Gee 1,778 1,866 1,786 1,072 1,045 
1927 aA 1,946 EAL) 1,810 1,899 1,766 1,102 1,075 
1928 oe 1,963 10.8 1,752 1,837 1,760 1,415 1,044 
1929 ae OT Quiles ed Lod 1,753 1,839 1,822 1,082 | 1,009 


(a) As to the effect in abnormal periods, see Section IV., par. 3, of Labour Report No. 6. 

Norn.—For years prior to 1914, the nominal wage index-numbers and the percentage unemployed 
relate to the end of the year only, but from 1914 onward these figures, in addition to those for retail prices, 
are averages for the whole year. 

Compared with 1911 the effective wage in 1901 was 3.6 per cent. less for full work, 
and 5.5 per cent. less after allowance for unemployment. In connexion with the index- 
numbers in Column VII., unemployment was less in 1911—the base year—than in any 
other year. During the period 1912 to 1920, while wages increased steadily, prices increased 
at a greater rate, with the result that the purchasing power of wages was less in each of 
these years than in 1911, the lowest point reached being in 1915, when the full time index- 
number was 14.6 per cent. less, or, allowing for unemployment, 18.7 per cent. less than 
for the base year. The first occasion on which the effective wage was higher than in 
1911 was in 1921, when wages increased considerably while prices declined, the increase 
in effective wages being 7.6 per cent., but only 0.2 per cent. allowing for unemployment. 
Unemployment reached its “‘ peak” during 1921. Effective wages for full work were 
highest in the year 1922. Allowing for unemployment the effective wage index-number 
for 1927 was 1,075, the highest recorded during the period under review. 

There was arise in the effective wage index-number for full work during the year 1928. 
Unemployment, however, increased, and the effective wage index-number, after allowmg 
for unemployment, declined to 1044. The increase in prices during 1929 was greater 
than the increase in the nominal wages, with the result that the effective wage index- 
number declined from 1115 to 1082, and as unemployment increased also during the 
year the index-number allowing for unemployment declined sharply from 1044 to 1009, 
the lowest point recorded since 1921. Comparison with 1911 shows that the effective 
wage for full time work was 8.2 per cent., and allowing for unemployment, 0.9 per cent. 
higher during 1929. 
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§ 3. The Basic Wage and Child Endowment in Australia. 


1. The Basic Wage.—(i) General. The “ basic wage”’ in Australia is understood to 
mean the lowest wage which can be paid to an unskilled labourer on the basis of “ the 
normal needs of an average employee regarded as a human being living in a civilized 
community.”* This wage is fixed by various industrial tribunals in Australia operating 
under Federal and State Arbitration Acts, and is varied from time to time according to 
changes in cost of living, constitution of the family unit, etc. In addition to the “ basic ”’ 
wage, these tribunals also determine what is known as the “ secondary ’” wage—* the 
extra payment to be made for trained skill or other exceptional qualities necessary for 
an employee exercising the functions required.” t 


(ii) History in Australia. The doctrine of a basic wage was propounded as far back 
as 1890 by Sir Samuel Griffith, Premier of Queensland, and the same principle was enun- 
ciated in the New South Wales Arbitration Court in somewhat similar terms by Mr. Justice 
Heydon in 1905. In spite, however, of these pronouncements and the fact that 
wage-fixing tribunals had been in operation as early as 1896 (in the State of Victoria): 
it was not until the year 1907 that the first basic wage, as such, was declared by a Court 
in Australia. This declaration was made by Mr. Justice Higgins, President of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, and is popularly known as the 
‘“« Harvester Judgment’’ on account of its having been determined in connexion with 
H. V. McKay’s Sunshine Harvester Works. The rate of wage declared in this case was 
7s. per diem or £2 2s. per week for Melbourne, the amount considered reasonable for 
“a family of about five.” The constituent parts of this amount were £1 5s. 7d. for food, 
7s. for rent, and 9s. 5d. for all other expenditure. 


The above rate has been varied from time to time in accordance with the retail price 
index-numbers (food, groceries and rent (all houses)) prepared by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics for the city or town in which the persons affected are 
employed. The present weekly wage rates (at Ist August, 1930} for the various capital 
cities as so varied are as follows :— 


ae” Bred 
Sydney (a) Bd i oh oor 11 O 
Melbourne — red oe me Reet: 8G 5S Sa 
Brisbane (a) 313 0 
Adelaide (a) 42 6 
Perth (a) ay nr & Pap Re A I) 
Hobart ays ar ef &: .. 44 0 
Six Capitals (Weighted Average) .. oN oo (AGO 


Re ble pa rates of wage determined by State industrial tribunals for these cities are given on 

The above amounts include the sum of 3s. per week known as the “ Powers ” three 
shillings, which was added in 1921 for the purpose of securing to the worker during a 
period of rising prices the full equivalent of the ‘‘ Harvester ” standard, 


The adequacy or otherwise of the amount allotted under the “ Harvester ” judgment 
has been the subject of much discussion, the author of the judgment himself urging on 
several subsequent occasions the need for its review. The dislocation due to the war 
however, placed such an inquiry out of the question. Whatever its limitations, i. 
Harvester judgment proved a great boon during the war years by providing a basis for- 


variation according to changes in cost of living and a foundation upon which “ margins. 
for skill” could be imposed. 


(iii) State Basic Wage Rates in Operation. The basic wage rates fixed by State 
arbitration tribunals vary from those obtaining in the Federal sphere not only as: 
regards amount, but also in respect of constitution of family unit whose needs it purports 
to supply. 


* Mr. Justice Higgins—A New Province for Law and Order. t Ibid. 
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The awards of various State tribunals in operation at the present moment are shown 
in the following statement. The Industrial Commission in New South Wales and the 
Industrial Court in Western Australia revised the living or basic rates of wage to be paid 
in the respective States during 1929. Particulars of these judgments are given in Labour 
Report, No. 20. The pronouncements of the Industrial Commission in New South Wales 
are published in the New South Wales Industrial Gazette, Vol. XXXVI., No. 6, and deal 
exhaustively with matters relating to basic wages. The declaration and reasons for the 
judgment of the Industrial Court in Western Australia are published in the Western 
Australian Industrial Gazette, Vol. 1X., No. 2, for quarter ended 30th June, 1929. A 
further revision of the “ basic ”’ wage in this State was made in Jane, 1930. The industrial 
tribunals in Queensland and South Australia made no alteration during 1929 in the basic 
rates of wage previously declared. The Industrial Court in Queensland reviewed the ~ 
basic rates of wage for that State during 1930, and reduced the rate for adult males from 
85s. to 80s. per week as from Ist August, 1930. 


Basic Wage. 
: a Date of Family Unit 
State. Operation. (for Male Rate). 
Males. Females. 
; Lee. repeat 

New South Wales .. |(a)4 2 6 2 4 6 /20.12.29| Man, wife and child 
Victoria .. ai (b) (b) (d) : (b) 
Queensland = AO 0): 2 1 0} 1.8.30) Man, wife and three children 
South Australia Be 4 5 6 119,56.) 4.7228 (c) 
Western Australia .. |(d)4 6 O 2-6) 2b) |, -Ai.7.30 (c) 
Tasmania .. ie (0) (0) (d) (0) 


e Raed tat tallow Federal rates to large extent. 

(c) Although the family unit is not specifically defined in the legislation of these States, the tribunals 
appointed to determine the basic wage have adopted the unit of man, wife, and two children. 
(d) Basic wage for country districts—Males, £4 5s. ; females, £2 5s, 11d. 

(iv) Royal Commission on the Basic Wage, 1920.—The Federal basic wage referred 
to in (ii) ante was made operative in other parts of Australia on the basis of the 
relative retail price index-numbers applicable to the locality, but only one comprehensive 
attempt has been made by the Federal authorities to ascertain specifically what the actual 
requirements were in the various States according to reasonable standards of comfort, 
including all matters comprised in the crdinary expenditure of a household in respect 
of a family consisting of a man, wife and three children under fourteen years of age. 

The attempt referred to was made by a Royal Commission, and its report, issued 
in 1920, recommended the following amounts for the various capital cities, viz. :-— 


Ao eset th 
Sydney .. omiiee 
Melbourne an = 7 aie seep L6n-6 
Brisbane 5262 
Adelaide pil Gel 
Perth me 5 13 11 
Hobarte:- we e 5 16 11 
Six Capitals (Weighted Average) 5:15 8 


The recommendations of this Commission were not given effect to owing to the 
marked advance cf the amounts suggested over ruling rates* and the grave doubts 
expressed as to the ability of industry to pay such rates. 


9. Child Endowment.—(i) General. The principle of supplementing wages by a 
payment in respect of dependent children under fourteen years of age has become very 
prominent in Australia in recent years, and is actually in operation in certain instances. 
The system has been in force in various forms in England and on the Continent as far 
back as 1795, the first instance occurring in England in that year.t 


- 418s. per 
* “s ter? equivalent for Melbourne at the time (September quarter, 1920) was £ 
week foodie eo Tse, to fi 9s, was being paid on the basis of an annual index-number. : 
+ A complete survey of the systems in force in various countries is contained in Elinor Rathbone’s 


Disinherited Family : A Plea for the Endowment of the Family. 
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(ii) The New South Wales Scheme. ‘The earliest attempt made in Australia to 
institute the system was in New South Wales in 1919, when a Bill was introduced into 
the State Parliament to provide a flat basic wage for a man and wife, and an allowance 
of 5s. per week for each child, the latter rate to be reduced on a sliding scale and to 
cease automatically when the income reached an amount of £3 per week above the basic 
wage. The Bill was rejected, and the matter dropped until the Session of 1926-27, 
when measures providing for the payment of child allowances became law.* These 
measures provided for (a) the declaration of a basic wage for a man and wife,j and (b) the 
payment of an allowance of 5s. per week in respect of each dependent child, subject to 
the provision that child allowances would be paid only to the extent by which the total 
earnings of the worker and his family fall short of the sum represented by the basic wage 
plus child allowance at the rate of 5s. per week for each child under the age of fourteen 
years. Thus a worker with three dependent children receiving £5 by way of wages would 
not be entitled to the allowance, but would receive it in respect of a fourth child. These 
payments in New South Wales coramenced to operate from Ist September, 1927. An 
amending Act, assented to on the 23rd December, 1929, provides that child endowment 
shall be 5s. per week for each child under the age of fourteen years except one in the 
family. The basic or living wage for adult male workers was determined by the Industrial 
Commission on the 20th December, 1929, at £4 2s. 6d. per week for a family unit con- 
sisting of a man, wife and one child. The fund from which child endowment payments. 
are made is created by a levy on the wages bill of employers. The rate of tax to be 
collected by the Government from employers durmg the year, 1930, was fixed at 
1 per cent. 


(iii) Commonwealth Public Service. The first payment of child endowment allowances: 
in Australia was in connexicn with the Commonwealth Public Service. From Ist 
November, 1920, child endowment at the rate of 5s. per week for each dependent child 
- under fourteen years of age was paid to officers, with a limitation of salary plus allowance. 
Details regarding the introduction and method of calculating the payments under this 
scheme have been published in previous issues of the Official Year-Book and will be 
found also in the Labour Reports issued by this Bureau. 


(iv) National Scheme. The Federal Government, in J une, 1927, called a conference- 
at Melbourne of the Premiers of the several States to consider the question from a national 
standpoint. The Prime Minister submitted various estimates of cost of endowing 
dependent children under fourteen years of age in Australia at 5s. per week. After 
discussion, it was decided to refer the matter to a Royal Commission, to be appointed by 
the Commonwealth Government. 


The Commission was not unanimous in its findings, and the opinions and 
recommendations of the members were embodied in two separate reports, which dealt 
exhaustively with the constitutional aspects, existing systems, industrial legislation, the 
basic wage, standard of living, regulation of wages, working conditions and cognate. 
matters. 

At the conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers held at Canberra during 
May, 1929, the Prime Minister stated that the Commission had submitted its report. 
The minority report recommended a scheme of child endowment financed entirely from the- 
proceeds of taxation. For reasons stated to the Conference the Government was not 
prepared to adopt this scheme. The Commonwealth Government agreed with the 
majority of the Commission that child endowment could not be separated from the control 
of the basic wage—a power which the Commonwealth did not possess and which the- 
States were nct prepared to relinquish to the Commonwealth. The Government therefore- 
did not propose to establish any system of child endowment. It was generally agreed 
that any scheme which would increase the charges upon industry would be unwise at the. 
present time. The result of the discussion was that it was agreed that the matter of 
child endowment was one to be dealt with as the State Governments should think proper.. 


The findings and recommendations in the majority and minority report: iven: 
in Labour Report, No. 19. : “iN SBI (OOTY War de 


_ * Family Endowment Act 1927; Finance (Family Endowment T . stria itrati 
Garey Wave eo) rs va ws subsequent Sahantnantal “aya ta nd tare Se 
8 was subsequently declared at £4 5s. per week for adult mal 
rutabe A separate rate for rural employees was declared later at £4 eh wk Sere ae 
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§ 4. Changes in Rates of Wage. 


1. General.—A change in rate of wages is defined as a change in the weekly rates 
of remuneration of a certain class of employees, apart from any change in the nature of 
the work performed and apart from any revision of rates due to increased length of service 
or experience. It is obvious that under this definition certain classes of changes are 
excluded, such, for example, as (a) changes in rates cf pay due to promotion, progressive 
increments, or, on the other hand, to reduction in pay or grade to inefficient workers, 
and (6) changes in average earnings in an occupation due to a change in the proportions 
which more highly-paid classes of workers bear to those paid at lower rates. 


There is a certain amount of overstatement as regards “‘ persons affected,” since in 
the quarterly adjustments of wages the same persons may figure on four occasions. The 
difficulty of eliminating this factor, has, however, been found too great to justify the 
labour involved. A further complication also arises from the overlapping of Common- 
wealth and State awards. On account of this overlapping of awards and determinations 
it is difficult to ascertain definitely the number of workpeople affected by the changes 
in rates of wage brought about by Commonwealth and State awards, etc. In Victoria 
there are over 70 trades for which Wages Boards have issued determinations, such trades 
being wholly or partly covered by Commonwealth awards or agreements. Similar 
conditions prevail, to a greater or less extent, in other States. In many instances forms 
issued to officials of employers’ associations and trade unions are returned with remarks 
to the effect that the desired particulars are not known so far as the number of work- 
people affected are concerned. The tables contain particulars of all changes regarding 
which data can be ascertained by inquiry or by investigation of factory reports, trade 
union membership, census results, etc. 


2. Effect of Changes.—(i) General. The following tables give particulars of changes 
which occurred in each State during the years specified. As regards the number of persons 
affected, the figures refer to the total number of persons ordinarily engaged in the various 
industries, and the results of the amount of increase in wages are computed for a full 
week’s work for all persons ordinarily engaged in the several industries and occupations 
affected. In cases of changes in existing minimum rates under awards or determinations 
of industrial tribunals, it has been assumed (in the absence of any definite information 
to the contrary) that the whole of the employees in each occupation received the minimum 
rates of wage before and after the change. 

Changes brought about by awards and agreements under the Commonwealth Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act, the Arbitration (Public Service) Act, and the Industrial 
Peace Act 1920, are necessarily included hereunder as changes in each State to which 
such awards and agreements apply. The average increase per head per week is computed 
to the nearest penny. 


(ii) Summary—States, 1929. The following table gives particulars of the changes 
in rates of wage in each State during the year 1929. 


CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—EFFECT IN EACH STATE, 1929. 


5 INCREASES. DECREASES. pote ane OF ALL 
x 
State. Work- | Increase | Work- | Decrease | Work- eee eee 
people per people per people per per 
Affected. | Week. | Affected.| Week. | Affected. | woo,. Week. 
af | 
| 
. 7 5,084 |b 6417 0 % 
le: cm 141,205 21,625 293,829 $1,042 435, " 
los haga ve i aa 168,667 19,920 48,990 2,475 217,657 17,445 ula ie 
Queensland .. a 7,176 694 180 9 7,356 685 110 
South Australia on 51,562 6,243 26,108 1,444 77,670 4,799 Le 8: 
Western Australia oo 18,104 2,093 3,155 236 21,259 1,857 7 9) 
Tasmania we ao 14,342 1,541 3,904 174 18,246 1,367 P76 
Northern Territory op oe ~ fe Mie ee set a 26 
i i na 
Federal Capital Territory 57 14 pS ws 4 
Common re all States (a) 13,010 2,042 tg Wee 13,010 2,042 3 2 
Total .. es |, 414,128 54,172 376,166 35,380 790,289 18,792 0 6 


(a) See footnote (a) on next page. (b) Decrease. 
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The preceding figures for changes in wages include all those which have occurred 
either through the operations of wage tribunals or as the result of direct negotiations 
between employers and employees. Many workers in all States come under the jurisdiction 
of awards made by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court. The principle of quarterly 
adjustments adopted by that Court caused a large number of variations in rates of wage 
in all States during the year, but as the retail price index-numbers used in the quarterly 
and half-yearly adjustments remained fairly constant during 1929, changes in rates on 
account of the increase or decrease in the cost of commodities were not numerous during 
the second half of the year, 


(iii) Australia, 1925 to 1929. The following tables give separate particulars of the 
effect of increases and decreases in rates of wage in Australia during the years 1925 to 
1929 :— 


CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—EFFECT IN AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 


INCREASES. DECREASES. Tora aunt PSE 
Year Net Average 
ek Work- Increase Work- | Decrease Work- Tass Increase 
people per people per people * per Head 
Affected. | Week. | Affected.) Week. | Affected. | yP°h per 
i Week 
P £ £ £ 8. d. 
1925 .. Xt ++ | 1,124,095 | 130,220 | 138,114 10,793 | 1,262,209 | 119,427 pM is 
1926 .. ak ae 951,490 | 117,814 | 270,270 30,194 | 1,221,760 87,620 14 
1927... a es 771,939 78,721 | 492,053 25,723 | 1,268,992 52,998 0 10 
1928 .. Pe dé 305,694 28,170 | 529,282 36,910 834,976 68,740 bo 3 
1929 .. tie ia 414,123 54,172 | 376,166 35,380 790,289 18,792 0 6 


CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—EFFECT, STATES, 1925 TO 1929. 


Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land| 8.4. | W.A. | Tas. | N.T. [F.0.7. ees Aust. 


1925 | 514,123 | 343,123 | 184,595) 118,721| 40,152 |18,566) 26] 243 47,660|1,262,209 

No. of 1926 | 525,801 | 429,605 | 32,953] 103,291] 38,271 | 25,378 53 63 | 66,345/1,221,760 
Persons 1927 | 642,347 | 403,154 9,252] 109,772) 18,678 |27,359| 448 | 261 |52,721 1,263,992 
Affected 1928 | 346,670 | 301,071 | 14,700] 87,502| 16,652 |22,639| 170 51 |45,521| 834,976 


1929 | 435,034 | 217,657 7,356) 77,670] 21,259 |18,246] .. 57 | 13,010) 790,289 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Total Net 1925 | 40,780 | 19,968 | 43,975] 9,693] 3,199 293) b9 | 133 | 1,395] 119,427 


Amount of | 1926 | 43,471 | 27,920 5,081} 4,597) 4,164 748) 20 11 | 1,608) 87,620 


1927 | 38,611 | 8,941 | 1,070] 4,258] 1,188 | 61,026! 107 41 | 6192| 52/998 
ol 1928 | 6,678 | b13,698 908) 63,095] 728 b31| 48 5 | 06278] 08,740 
1929 |b 9,417 | 17,445 685] 4,799] 1,857 | 1,367| .. 14 | 2,042! 187792 

2.d; 4. & 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. | 8. d. | s. d.| 8. d.| 8. d 8. d 

1925} 1 7 | 12) 49/18] 1 7/0 4|e611 Jo1110 71 Var 

rT 

pada! 1926] 1 8 1254 8-51 MOLL SECS OMT tee7 lea Oerer Ee pama 
per Head oAste2Gho2. 2 0 5 2 4/ 0 9] 1 8/00 9/4 9/3 2/00 1] 010 
per Week | 1928| 0 5 | 60 11 1 3,60 8) 030)... | 5-1 | 2 0 160 4 1 ponog 
1929 |b0 5 17: P10} 29185) OST Per ete tales le iomig 


(a) Changes recorded in this column are common to all States, as the particulars relating to the 


number of workpeople affected and the net amount of increase er week in - 
ee O} Donne, p ee. each State were not ascertain 


The relative positions of the States in regard to the number of workers affected in 


each year naturally depend largely on the magnitude of the different industries and callings 
in which changes took place. ; 


(iv) Industrial Growps—Australia. Workpeople affected by Changes. 
table particulars are given regarding the number of persons (males and females) 


affected, and the total amount of increase per week, classified according to Industrial 
Groups throughout Australia during the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


In the following 
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CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, 
1925 TO 1929. 


| Industrial Groups. 


= 4 = 
= ‘ 3 ob 5 1 
Particulars. 5 aa As chee 3 g Shes 
aS | 84 Sa Sea) .c | 8 | 3} ae 
Sh iae~iee deeb geo) By ae 
on Soe oS of ry 33 Ao 
oH a, ms) as oa O48 Q ‘om 
iE Ss (een aS 2 | Ag & Seales se 
1 vO | Riss © =i) bs “e HS H we 
HBS |AAS | FA a ay) ra e ee 
1925. | 
Number of Persons affected ria 95,720|123,669| 68,596) 40,202| 16,224| 115,692/121,549) 31,373 
Amount of Increase per week % 7,905|. 9,500) 7,609) 1,444) 1,128) 8,407 10,149} 4,108 
1926. | | 
Number of Persons affected ce 60,422| 96,677| 43,416) 98,659) 21,157) 92,324 132,012; 57,650 
Amount of Increase per week £ 1,669 850| 4,180} 5,334) 2,513) 4,231) 14,848 8,123 
1927. | 
Number of Persons affected ar 30,217| 142,440! 50,680|164,207| 18,800) 109,938) 98,307 30,440 
Amount of Increase per week = & | 657| 5,451} 3,835! 4,468} 1,070} 3,626 3,194’ 1,348 
1928. | 
Number of Persons affected = 13,204|131,047| 24,331) 49,525) 15,887) 70,117 107,755) 19,535 
Amount of Increase per week <£ 253) @2,352 a511) 4,108 622) @2,369| @4,684| @252 
1929. 
Number of Persons affected = 26,252| 103,124! 35,609] 78,466) 25,383) 65,407 76,836) 19,920 


Amount of Increase per week £ a@1,057| 2,730 462 884 1,038} 1,026] 2,996, 1,289 


Industrial Groups—continued. 


| Saas ee r 
| | | | 
| “| 


a & - 33 3 
Particulars. gs a bp fepre ss cx 3 [oes wa 
as | Aas = os BS 2 5B 
aS 8% Bs ge | gs 4. S 
an | ga | 2 Bee oa reams if 
(e=t ><a) wn es peas | .2 5 
8 Og a Ho sg 
= ey ba He He ® ‘a 
4 & .s Hg SEES aE Miehoen eae 5 rest 
ei =) 4a Mo wA< MH | WS 4 
1925. 
Number of Persons affected .. | 188,752 | 27,249 77,285 55,495 | 37,472 | 262,931 |1,262,209 
18,196 3,435 5,656 10,577 4,239 27,074 | 119,427 


wh 


Amount of Increase per week 


1926. F 
Number of Persons affected .. | 283,101 | 27,019 90,685 | 13,160 | 1,066 204,412 |1,221,760 
Amount of Increase per week £ | 20,227 2,404 2,416 552 | 369 | 19,904 87,620 
1927. | 
Number of Persons affected .. | 242,994 | 28,945 | 72,802 | 45,985 | 20,101 | 208,186 |1,263,992 
Amount of Increase per week £ 4,821 2,346 a218 5,315 3,083 | 14,002 52,998 
1928. 
Number of Persons affected .. |199,394 | 17,362 | 67,379 5,121 358 \113,961 | 834,976 
‘Amount of Increase per week a3,468 | a1,128 a63 | a240 36 1,308 a8,740 


1929. 
Number of Persons affected .. | 157,468 | 10,014 | 28,729 5,493 | 21,212 | 136,376 | 790,289 
‘Amount of Increase per week 6,883 544 4,096 536 | a2,274 a361 18,792 


(a) Decrease. 


3. Methods by which Changes were Effected, and Results, 1925 to 1929.—So far 
as possible, the effect of awards or agreements is recorded in the figures for the year in 
which such awards or agreements are made and filed. In certain cases, however, the 
awards or agreements are made retrospective as to the date on which the altered rate of 
wage has to be paid, and in others the particulars as to the number of workpeople 
affected and the effect of the change are not ascertainable in time for inclusion in 
the tabulations for the year in which the change occurred. 
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CHANGES IN RATES OF WAGE.—METHODS AND RESULTS, AUSTRALIA, 
1925 TO 1929. 


HH . el . 
- Oo ~_ o n 
° 8 8 5 =| 3 5 be 8 < P= 3 3 
# |Sesy| SxS | S58) S20 £3 & 
eS | S2gt| vot] yt) veg] Bus] = 
Particulars. os | 98 as S82] oka aan 25S s 3 
i = = ite] 
AS | Shey] S29) Ses) Fb | fee] 3 4 
op Cie! Sp Sb ao oR a 
ho bond mos mo? mhOog bos > fo} 
Ma | Made| FOO] AMD!) MAS |ARn|] A oa 
1925. 
Number of Workpeople affected) 15,110 | 23,317 | 581,306 | 64,849 | 547,986 | 29,641 ». |1,262,209 
Amount of Increase per week £| 1,880 | 1,959 | 29,996 | 4,524 | 80,322 746 ae 119,427 


1926. 
Number of Workpeople affected) 44,289 | 40,136 | 893,344 | 69,555 | 140,468 | 16,000 | 17,968 |1,221,760 
Amount of Increase per week £) 3,460 5,084 | 41,598 | 5,785 | 27,976 | 2,521 | 1,196 87,620 


1927. 
Number of Workpeople affected) 15,272 | 12,256 | 803,446 | 53,289 | 369,827 | 9,902 os ~ [1,268,992 


Amount of Increase per week £ 204 1,467 | 12,447 816 | 35,502 | 2,562 A, 52,998 
1928, 

Number of Workpeople affected) 12,721 | 25,756 | 693,814 | 60,600 | 38,409 | 3,649 27 | 834,976 

Amount of Increase per week £| a 87 2,996 | a12,280 | a1,436 843 | 1,214 10 | a 8,740 
1929. 

Number of Workpeople affected| 10,111 5,466 | 461,848 | 22,644 | 283,578 | 6,642 ag 790,289 

Amount of Increase per week £ 967 790 | 40,350 | 1,493 |@ 25,121 313 me 18,792 


(a) Decrease. 


C.—EMPLOYMENT. 


§ 1. Industrial Disputes. 


1. General.—Information with regard to the collection of particulars and methods 
of tabulation of industrial disputes involving stoppage of work has appeared in previous 
issues of the Year Book, and is also given in the annual Reports of the Labour and 
Industrial Branch of this Bureau. 


In annual* tabulations, particulars are included of all disputes which either commenced 
or were current during the year under review. As regards “ number of disputes,’ and 
“number of establishments involved,” therefore, duplication will take place in respect 
of those disputes which started in and were unsettled at the end of a preceding year ; 
the number involved will, however, be indicated in a footnote, to permit of due 
allowance being made in any calculations made from the tables. 


2. Industrial Disputes Involving Stoppage of Work, Classified in Industrial Groups, 
1929.(¢)—The following tables give particulars of industrial disputes which either 
commenced or were current during the year 1929, classified according to industrial — 
groups. Similar information for the years 1913 to 1928 was published in previous 
issues of the Year Book and in Labour Reports Nos. 5 to 19., 


(a) Four disputes in New South Wales (involving 8 establishments and 672 workers) ; and i 
Men ocd (1 aie eae and . ae of in 1928 and were Uhooliplaea ees cae of 
at year, and in respect of number of disputes, number of establishments and 
duplicated in the figures for 1929, = ‘ oes ee eee 


* In respect of years prior to 1922, the figures include complete particulars of industri 
which commenced during any calendar year ; and where any such dispute extended into a teens 
year, the relative figures were also incorporated in those for the year in which the dispute commenced, 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 1929. 


No. of Workpeople | 
No. ot| No: of Involved. No. of | Esti- 
Class. Industrial Group. Dies peor: Working) mated 
utes. A ‘ z ays oss in 
Pp volved.|\Directly. ae Total. Lost Wages. 
New SourH WALES. £ 

I. | Wood, saw-mill, timber, etc. .. 3 178 4,541 800 5,341 | 608,527) 555,769 
Il, Engineering, metal works, etc. 10 10 655 102 757 4,357 4,475 
III. | Food, drink, etc. : 3 17 89 210 299 628 532 
iW; Clothing, hats, boots, ete, L 1 20 Be 20 20 10 

wt Others manufacturing : 1 16 5 21 378 361 
x uilding FE 10 186 468 654 2,760 3,114 
VEL Mines, quarries, etc. 194 277° | 693727 1,835 | 71,562 |2,713 186)3, 122 377 
IX. | Railway and tramway services 5 11 265 01 966 28,399) 31,957 
X. | Other land transport A 2 2 190 18 208 1,600 1,735 
XI. | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. 1 1 91 91 91 168 
XIII. | Domestic, hotels, etc. 1 1 6 6 18 17 
XIV. | Miscellaneous 4 4 211 13 224 1,074) 897 
Total .: 231 513 | 75,997 4,152 | 80,149 |3,356,038)3,721,412 

VICTORIA. : : 

I, | Wood, saw-mill, timber, etc. .. 2 311 5,038: | 12,600 | 17,638 |1,275 512/1,109,681 
Til, | Food, "drink, etc. ‘i 1 18 1 37 222 160 
IV. Clothing, hats, boots, ete. 3 3 230 100 330 1,265 643 

VIII. | Mines, quarries, etc. 4 4 3,567 oa 3,567 19,657; 20,070 
ITI Domestic, hotels, etc. 1 ¥ 40 40 20 11 
Total 11 320 8,893 | 12,719 | 21,612 |1,296,676)1,130,565 
eee 

VII. | Building .. 2 ae 1 18 70 70 1,680 1,932 
VIil. | Mines, quarries, etc. 3 5 1,621 1,629 1,763 1,447 
Total 23 1,691 8 1,699 3,443 3,379 

SoutH AUSTRALIA. 

J. | Wood, saw-mill, timber, etc. rh 20 524 40 564 9,024 7,896 

VII. Building i 1 8 8 16 14 
Total 2 21 532 40 572 | 9,040] —7,910 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. ? 
I, | Wood, sawmill, timber, etc. I ih 140 30 170 510 440 
Wi Books, printing, binding, ete. 1 1 5 5 208 300 
VIII. | Mines, quarries, ete .. st 5 626 626 1,878 1,972 
XIV. | Miscellaneous 1 4 56 20 _ 76 _76 59 
Total 4p 4 8 827 50 877 2,672 Dri 
TASMANIA. af 
Tir. | Food, drink, etc. A 35 10 10 10 12 
IV. Clothing, hats, poots, ete. 1 1 172 172 430 350 
VIII, | Mines, quarries, ete. 2 2 132 50 182 1,292 1,225 
Ix, | Railway and Sranay, services 1 1 13 8 21 147 111 
XIV. | Miscellaneous ¥ 1 6 84 90 1,530 1,370 
Total Ar, a0 6 40 333 142 475 3,409 8,068 
Frp. CaP. TERRITORY. 7 
XTI. | Pastoral, agricultural, etc. 1 20 : wo 20 200 200 
Total a as 1 1 20 20 200 200 
AUSTRALIA. 

J, | Wood, sawmill, timber, etc. 7 510 | 10,243 | 13,470 | 23,713 |1,888,573|1,673,786 
Tr. | Hngineering, metal works, etc. 10 510) 655 102 757 4,357 4,475 
Tit. | Food, drink, etc., mea tiagisias + 

i and distribution ae 5 53 117 229 346 860 704 
Ty. | Clothing, hats, boots, ete, es 5 5: 422 100 522 1,715 1,003 
vy. | Books, printing, binding, out 5 1 1 5 P 5 208 300 
VI, | Other ce co 1 1 16 5 21 378 861 
Vit, | Building .. ate 8 29 264 468 732 4,456 5,060 
x 204 293 | 75,673 1,893 | 77,566 |2,737,776|3,147,091 
VIII. | Mines, quarries, etc.. ) > > 4 0,09 
IX, | Railway and tramway services 6 12 278 709 987 | 28,546) 32,068 
x. | Other land transport if 2 2 190 18 208 1,600) 1,735 
X1_ | Shipping, wharf labour, etc. 1 1 91 91 91 168 
XI1_ | Pastoral, agricultural, etc. i a) 20 20 200 200 
a“ 2 2 46 4h 46 38 28 
Xi. Domestic, hotels, etc. a oye ee 
XIV. | Miscellaneous Bd au 6 6 273 117 390 680 2,326 
Total—Australia 259 926 | 88,293 | 17,111 | 105,404 4,671,478 |4,869,305 
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3. Industrial Disputes, Australia, 1925 to 1929.—The following table gives par- 
ticulars of the number of industrial disputes, the number of workpeople involved, and 
the losses in working days and wages caused by disputes which either commenced or 
were current during each of the years 1925 to 1929, classified according to industrial 
groups. 

Satisfactory comparisons of the frequency of industrial disputes in classified industries 
can be made only after omitting those which are recorded for mining, quarrying, etc. 
(Group VIII.). For the year 1913 the proportion of disputes {n those industries represented 
practically 50 per cent. of the total number recorded. In subsequent years the proportion 
remained high, ranging from 45 per cent. in 1917 and 1918 to as much as 81 per cent. in 
1921 and 1924. During the year 1929 disputes classified in the Mining Group (VIIL.) 
represented 79 per cent. of the total during the year, as compared with 68 per cent. during 
1928. During the past five years working days lost through dislocations involving work- 
people engaged in mining and quarrying work numbered 5,450,702, representing 57 per 
cent. of the total loss of working days during the period. 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 


Manu- Minin Transport, Miscel- 
Year. facturing. Building. idea: Land and Sea. laneous. ALL 
(Groups if. | (Group Vir)! Gre" ; (Groups (Groups GROUPS. 
to VI.) : IX. to XI.) | XII.to XIV.) 
! 
NuMBER oF DISPUTES. 
: 23 = flac 
1925 eal 39 15 391 30 24 499 
1926 3 60 17 227 29 27 360 
1927 - 60 19 285 41 36 441 
1928 - 28 6 194 42 17 287 
1929 a 29 8 204 9 9 259 
1925 to 1929 .. 216 65 1,301 151 113 1,846 
NuMBER OF WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
1925 2s) 8,420 1,882 135,409 25,084 5,951 176,746 
1926 “a 12,408 924 93,107 2,901 3,694 113,034 
1927 he 11,368 9,690 132,766 42,487 4,446 200,757 
1928 eS 3,304 280 72,504 17,992 2,332 96,422 
1929 Es 25,364 732 77,566 1,286 456 105,404 
1925 to 1929 .. 60,864 18,518 511,352 89,750 16,879 692,363 
NoumsBer or Worxkine Days Lost. 
1925 wv 129,808 37,615 577,182 291,415 92,600 1,1 
1926 ‘ 271,049 10,015 950,770 36,693 41,734 1’310;201 
1927 + 168,432 342,649 868,779 304,586 29,135 1,713,581 
1928 By 71,803 3,419 316,245 367,271 18,540 777,278 
1929 .. | 1,896,091 4,456 2,737,776 30,237 | 2,918 4,671,478 
1925 t0 1929 .. | 2,537,183 398,154 5,450,702 1,030,202 184,927 9,601,168 
¥ Estmmatep Loss my Waczs. 
1925 196 894 35,674 68s, 755 i | : 
2 a ; f 209.521 48,700 1 
1926 Be 249,712 7,721 | 1,098,111 27,306 32,963 Vale eis 
1927 ot 138,418 293,792 1,009,580 210,214 24,692 1,676,696 
1928 oo sete 3,225 378,655 317,337 14,982 "775.359 
Fe ,680,629 5,060 3,147,091 33,971 2,554" 4,869,305 
1925 +01929 .. | 2,254,813 345,472 6,322,192 798,349 123,891 9,844,717 


4. Summary of Disputes (involving Stoppage of Work), 1925 to 1929.—The 
following table gives particulars of the number of industrial disputes in each State in 
various years from 1925 to 1929, together with the number of workpeople involved 
the number of working days lost, and the total estimated loss in wages. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—SUMMARY, 1925 TO 1929. 


Asay No. of Workpeople No. of Total 
& men 7 No. ota 
State or Territory. | Year. oat. - Involved | saad Working |Bstimated 
Ispuves. im cS i oo ge aa Vays ie in 
; * = UOSt. Jag 
Disputes. |Directly. directly.| Total. © | SER. 
£ 
(p 1925 430 458 | 123,292 | 16,937 | 140,229 649,840 73 
9 > 4 , 6,601 
* 1926 256 631 68,281 | 28,35 : 
New South Wales ..4 | 1927 339 470 | 108,116 10425 148/541 17133968 17280000 
f aea8 230 313 | 70,803 | 10,119 | 80,422 480.394 521.768 
929 (a) 231 513 | 75,997 4,152 | 80,149 | 3,856,038 | 3,721,412 
1925 19 158 5,428 3,172 8,600 131,737 130,81 
: 1926 33 39 6,320 2,245 8,565 100,735 eee 
Victoria Ba 1927 24 36 8,937 284 9,221 54,367 44,470 
1928 21 51 4,309 1,567 5,876 110,659 96,454 
1929 11 320 8,893 | 12,719 | 21,612 1,296,676 | 1,130,565 
1925 22 64 | 20,432 840 * 21,272 219,826 164,480 
1926 29 37 | 2,054 391 | 2.445 | 30,118 | 27,412 
Queensland A 1927 30 376 | 29,594 640 | 30,234 428,135 325,884 
1928 LZ, 329 2,958 670 8,628 70,764 62,008 
1929 4 23 1,691 8 1,699 3,443 3,379 
1925 11 24 1,118 281 1,399 19,463 12,240 
; 1926 17 60 2,008 740 2,748 22,836 17,133 
South Australia iv 1927 19 24 6,517 1,359 7,876 51,284 40,266 
1928 8 40 2,257 1,211 3,468 54,885 45,999 
1929 2 21 532 40 572 9,040 7,910 
(| 1925 10 180 3,321 814 4,135 98,941 56,358 
1926 9 28 §23 78 601 9,081 5,998 
Western Australia .. 1927 20 25 3,345 47 3,392 23,819 19,944 
1928 11 62 2,106 422 2,528 54,896 43,472 
L} 192) 4 8 827 50 877 2,672 2,771 
1925 3 16 169 70 239 2,989 2,300 
1926 10 +2 660 2al. | 891 5,080 4,363 
Tasmania .. nt 1927 6 6 354 421 775 14,950 9,182 
1928 4 8 S71 84 455 5,595 5,508 
1929 (a) 6 40 333 |- 142 475 3,409 3,068 
1925 1 1 16 tic 16 39 39 
1926 2 2 93 112 205 996 870 
Northern Territory 1927 2 2 338 as 338 5,163 4,753 
ett az 1 45 ie 45 135 150 
1925 8: 5 823 33 856 6,735 4,709 
: 1926 4 4 829 110 939 80,185 24,204 
Fed. Cap. Territory wee 1 5 380 an 380 1,900 2,137 
1929 aor Eeaie| reg 22 a3 "20 “"200 “"200 
(| 1925 499 906 | 154,599 | 22,147 176,746 | 1,128,570 1,107,544 
1926 360 813 | 80,768 | 32,266 | 113,034 1,310,261 | 1,415,813 
Australia .. ayy 1927 441 . 944 | 157,581 | 43,176 | 200,757 1,713,581 | 1,676,696 
1928 287 804 | 82,349] 14,073 96,422 777,278 775,359 
1929 259 926 | 88,293 | 17,111 105,404 | 4,671,478 4,869,305 


(a) See footnote on page 390. 


Detailed information in regard to the disputes during these and previous years is 
given in the Labour Reports issued by this Bureau. 

The number of industrial disputes recorded during 1929 was 259, as compared with 
287 during the previous year. In New South Wales 231 disputes occurred. Of this 
pumber 194 involved workpeople engaged in coal mining and quarrying. Working days 
lost during 192. totalled 4,671,478 for all disputes in Australia as compared with 777,278 
working days lost during 1928. The estimated loss of wages was £4,869,305 in 1929 as 
compared with £775,359 for the year 1y28. The losses in working days and wages are 
the hrghest recorded since 1917. 
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5. Particulars of Principal Disputes in 1929.—(i.) General—The preceding tables 
show the number and effect of all disputes for the year 1929, classified according to 
Industrial Groups. Details regarding the more important disputes which occurred 
during the year are given hereunder. The figures show large increases compared with 
those of the previous year as regards number of working days and amount of wages lost. 
The number of disputes is the lowest since 1925. The tables show that of the total 
number of disputes (259) which occurred in 1929 no less than 204 were in connexion 
with the mining industry, and of these 194 occurred in New South Wales. The total loss 
in wages through all disputes in Australia was £4,869,305. The loss through disputes 
in the coal-mining industry in New South Wales was £3,087,134, or 63 per cent. of 
the total loss in wages for Australia. 


(ii) Details regarding Principal Disputes—Two outstanding industrial disputes 
occurred during the year 1929: one involved timber workers in New South Wales, 
Victoria, and South Australia, and the other concerned employees at the principal 
collieries on the Northern coal-fields of New South Wales, 


The dispute in the timber industry was occasioned by the refusal of the Timber 
Workers’ Union to accept the award of the Judge of the Commonwealth Court of Conci- 
liation and Arbitration, made on 23rd January, 1929, following on the Full Court’s order 
of the 18th December, 1928, declaring 48 hours as the standard hours in the timber 
industry, such hours to operate from Ist January, 1929. The dispute in South Australia 
was of short duration, but in New South Wales and Victoria the members of the union 
refused to work 48 hours per week. In New South Wales the men absented themselves 
on Saturdays during January, while in Victoria the employees worked 48 hours per week 
up to 2lst January, and then decided to revert to 44 hours. The employers notified 
their workpeople that on and after 31st January, the 48 hours per week would be enforced, 
and that those not attending for work at starting time would be considered to have 
abandoned their employment. Practically all employees refused to continue work on 
the 48 hours per week basis. 


At the date of the stoppage of work it was estimated that approximately 3,000 
timber workers, joiners, carters, engine-drivers and others connected with the timber 
industry in New South Wales were involved, and approximately 5,000 in Victoria. 


These numbers were greatly increased during the currency of the dispute, especially 
in Victoria, where the building trades were affected. In April, a number of building jobs 
in Melbourne were declared “ black’ by the Australasian Council of Trade Unions, the 
body acting on behalf of the employees. In accordance with a resolution passed by the 
members of the Master Builders’ Association, the whole of the jobs in progress and under 
the control of members were closed down at the end of April. Building was suspended, 
and thousands of workpeople, including bricklayers, plasterers, carpenters, painters, 
brickmakers, plumbers, iron-workers, and other employees were thrown out of employ- 
ment, and remained idle until 25th June, when, after a conference, work was resumed. 


Employers in Sydney and Melbourne endeavoured to continue business, and the 
timber yards and saw-mills were kept open, manned by the staffs and volunteer workers. 
Picketing was resorted to by members of the unions, and conflicts occurred between 
the strikers and volunteer workers. F 


Pursuant to applications under Section 56c of the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, the Judge directed that a ballot of the members of the union be 
taken by an officer of the Court on the question whether members were prepared to work 
under the award dated 23rd January, 1929. A vote of approximately 40 per cent. of 
the members showed the following result :—Yes, 732; No, 5,318; and Informal, 43. 
Further references to the ballot and also to proceedings in the Commonwealth Court 
concerning the dispute are made in Labour Report, No. 20. 


During May and June negotiations for settling the dispute in Victoria took place. 
A conference convened by the Lord Mayor of Melbourne on Ist May was unsuccessful, 
as agreement could not be reached on the question of hours. Negotiations continued, 
but settlement was not reached until 22nd June, when a conference presided over by the 
Chairman of the Commonwealth Bank was successful in arriving at terms for the termina- 
tion of the dispute. Work was resumed in Victoria on 25th June, 1929, : 


> 
be 
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The terms of the settlement of the dispute in Victoria did not apply to New South 
Wales. In this State the employment of volunteer labour in the timber yards was the 
cause of many disturbances in the vicinity of the yards during July and August, and 
strong measures were taken to preserve peace. The dispute continued until 2nd October, 
when it was declared “‘ off’ by the union officials. 

The most serious dislocation of work recorded during recent years in Australia 
commenced on 2nd March, 1929, when the principal collieries on the Northern coalfields 
of New South Wales closed down owing to the refusal of the employees to accept reduced 
rates of wages. For some time prior to the closing down of the collieries, the coal position 
in Australia had become very serious, owing to depression in trade and the loss of oversea 
markets. Exports of Australian coal declined considerably during 1928, as compared 
with previous years, and oversea competition became so keen that coal was being imported 
into Australla at a lower price than locally produced coal could be sold. The New South 
Wales colliery proprietors were unable to quote at a profit against oversea coal, and 
attributed their inability to do so to the high cost of production locally. 

The Premier of New South Wales proposed that the owners of the collieries should 
forgo ls. per ton of their profits, on condition that the State Government reduced railway 
freights and other Government charges by the equivalent of 2s. per ton, and mineworkers 
undertook to accept reduced rates for hewing and in other wages, equivalent to ls. per 
ton. These reductions represented 4s. per ton, and were considered to be the minimum 
that would be required to stimulate local consumption. In order to compete successfully 
with oversea coal it was estimated that a reduction of at least 5s. per ton was necessary, 
and the Commonwealth Government undertook to help the industry by paying a Com- 
monwealth bounty of Is. per ton upon all coal shipped out of New South Wales. 

These proposals were submitted to the Coal and Shale Employees’ Federation, and 
were rejected by the officials on the ground that the employees were not prepared to 
accept any reduction in rates of wages. The owners thereupon withdrew their offer to 
forgo ls. per ton of their profits. : 

Trade continued to decline, and the proprietors of the principal collieries on the 
Northern field decided to close the pits, owing to the lack of orders and to their inability 
to compete at a profit against the oversea coal. The closing of the majority of the 
Northern collieries, numbering about 30 with 10,000 employees, occurred on 2nd March, 
1929, after a fortnight’s notice of the owners’ intentions had been given to the employees. 

On 31st May, a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into and make recom- 
mendations and report upon—(a) the present position of the coal industry, including 
the production, carriage, export, distribution, and sale of coal; (b) the causes which 
have led to the present position of the coal industry. The Commission met during June, 
and issued an interim report in September, but employees would not accept the finding. 
The final report of the Commission was not completed at the end of 1929. 

During November, the State Government decided to open one of the collieries, and 
invited applications from men prepared to accept work at reduced rates of pay. The 
mine was opened in December, and serious disturbances occurred. Coal miners in Victoria 
ceased work for a short period in sympathy with the colliery employees in New South 
Wales. 

Notwithstanding special efforts by the members of the Commonwealth and State 
Governments to effect a settlement of the dispute, the collieries remained idle during 1929. 
Numerous conferences were convened, including one under the provisions of the Industrial 
Peace Act, and two under Section 16 (a) of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act. The dispute continued until June, 1930, when work was resumed on reduced rates 
of pay, viz., 124 per cent. on hewing rates and 6d. per day on daily rates. Further 
reference to this dispute will be found in Labour Report No. 20. ; 

In regard to extensive dislocations of industry prior to the institution of systematic 
inquiries by this Bureau, efforts were made to obtain statistical data relating to the 
shearers’ disputes in 1890, 1891, and 1894, and the maritime dispute in the early part 
of 1891, but precise information was not obtainable. 


6. Duration of Industrial Disputes, 1929.—The following table gives particulars 
respecting the number of disputes, workpeople directly and indirectly involved, working 
days lost, and estimated amount of loss in wages respectively, consequent on the cessations 
of work recorded for Australia during the year 1929, classified under the adopted limits 
of duration :— 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. —DURATION, AUSTRALIA, | 1929.(a) ay 
No. of Workpeople Involved. Number Total 
No.of DS oO La of Estimated 
Limits of Duration. Dis- = a ae | Working ose in 
ate Directly. |Indirectly. Total. Days Lost. Wages. 
] 
ears eit | Es | £ 
1 day and less 127} 41,299 828 42,127 47.869 55,514 
2 days and more than 1 day Pees 7,942 528 8,470 | 15,697| 16,631 
3daysand more than2days 9] 5,217 | 300 5,517 | 16,827 | 18,865 
Over 3 days and less than 1 | | 
week (6 days) . Pas SF 7,721 789 8,520 | 34,049 | 38,949 
1 week and less that 2 eke | 93 5,540 201 5,741 47,784 51,893 
2 weeksandlessthan4 weeks | }] | 1,506 239 1,745 27,752 28,454 
4 weeks and less than 8 weeks | 5 154. | 37 191 5,262 5,812 
8 weeks and over | 10} 18,914 | 14,179 | 33,093 4,476,738 |4,653,187 
| ee a | 
Total ‘ | 259 88,293 | 17,111 | 105,404 ‘4,671,478 |4,869,305 


(a) See footnote (a) on page 390. 


Similar figures for the years 1913 to 1928 will be found in previous issues of the Year 
Book and in the Labour Reports of this Bureau. 


7. Causes of Industrial Disputes, 


principal cause :— 


1913 to 1929.—The following table shows the 
number of disputes, number of workpeople involved, and the total number of working 
days lost in disputes during the years 1913 and 1924 to 1929, classified according to 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—CAUSES, AUSTRALIA, 1913 TO 1929. 


Causes of Dispute. 1913. 1924, | 1925. 1926. | 1927. 1928. 1929. 
NuMBER or DISPUTES. 
1, Wages— 
(a) For increase 42 44 33 23 24 8 8 
(6) Against decrease 4 7 5 5 4 3 6 
(c) Other wage questions 31 95 99 67 66 39 45 
. Hours of Labour— 
(a) For reduction 3 2 4 13 14 2 6 
(6) Other disputes re hours 7 4 6 2 4 2 2 
3. Trades Unionism— 
(a) Against employment v3 
non-unionists 8 6 8 12 6 3 
(b) Other union questions — 5 31 27 22 24 11 | 12 
4, Employment of particular 
Classes or Persons 44 137 118 108 152 105 87 
5. Working Gonditiens 61 111 106 46 72 48 31 
6. Sympathetic 5 5 8 16 8 5 9 6 
7. Other Causes 8 59 77 61 64 54 53 
| jis 
Total 208 504 499 360 441 287 (a)259 
NumsBer oF WorKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
| | 
1, Wages—_ , 
(a) For increase neal 8,633 8,312 23,443 17,046 7,316 2,775 1,414 
(b) Against decrease see | 563 1,113 1,123 1,275 300 1,317 11,332 
(c) Other wage questions 7,160 80, 585 31,387 18,883 20,297 17, 057 8,742 
2. Hours of Labour— 
(a) For reduction 460 1,328 462 9,730 7,813 61 21,646 
(0) Other disputes re hours 1,819 1,172 2,668 290 288 1,005 2,067 
3. Trades Unionism— 
(a) Against employment A 
non-unionists 5,370 1,005 | 1,592 125 4,432 193 103 
(6) Other union questions — 1,418 | 12,078 10,957 3,790 25,848 2,311 4,367 
- Employment of particular ; 
Classes or Persons 11,370 | 39,839 36,075 25,165 55,174 | 35,379 22,933 
5. Working Conditions 10,785 | 36,630 35,034 12,889 29,766 | 14,169 4,672 
6. Sympathetic 947 436 5,328 3,499 1,484 6,123 11,604 
7. Other Causes 1,758 | 19,948 28,677 20,342 48,039 | 16,032 16,524 
Total 50,283 | 152,446 | 176,746 | 113,034 | 200,757 96,422 | 105,404 
t } 


(a) See footnote (a), page 390. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES—CAUSES, AUSTRALIA, 1913 TO 1929—continwed. 


Causes of Dispute. 1913. 
| 


ae 
1924. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 1928. 1929. 


NumMsBer oF WORKING DAYS Lost. 


1,Wages— | { 
(a) Por increase +. | 100,069 | 120,317 | 209,356 , 580,183 | 150,691 6,548 7,433 
(b) Against decrease : +o | 9,438 | 13,553 24,352 2,573 2,578 8,824 |2,542,157 
(c) Other wage questions | 78,183 | 111,613 | 154,169 | 82,898 83,831 | 80,755 47,261 
2. Hours of Labour— | : 
(a) For reduction a 2,774 |180,440 | 12,816 | 280,152 | 805,782 725 {1,887,196 
(6) Other disputes re hour 15,111 | 42,441 16,173 290 4,487 2,667 3,183 


3. Trades Unionism— 
(a) Against employment of 


non-unionists 2 eee 91,002 2,555 14,784 1,623 82,156 2,137 424 
(5) Other union questions | 32,388 | 40,046 | 105,195 | 15,607 | 204,802 8,900 49,924 

4. Employment of particular 
Classes or Persons =e 191,723 | 253,779 | 214,738 | 114,917 | 310,425 | 423,555 78,492 
5. Working Condition a 73,562 | 124,041 | 150,325 | 123,390 | 303,788 | 98,852 8,545 
6. Sympathetic Be ae 24,066 92 41,046 38,381 3,573 | 106,358 23,482 
7. Other Causes Se es 5,212 | 78,935 | 185,616 70,247 | 261,468 | 42,957 23,381 
Total ate -. | 623,528 | 918,646 11,128,570 '1,310,261 '1,713,581 '777,278 |4,671,478 


The main causes of industrial disputes are ‘Wage ’’ questions, ‘‘ Working Conditions,” 
and ‘“‘ Hmployment of Particular Classes or Persons.’’ In each of the years 1913 to 
1925, with the exception of 1922, the number of dislocations concerning wages exceeded 
those caused by any other question, and varied between a minimum proportion of 26 
per cent. in 1922 and a maximum of 45 per cent. in 1916. During 1929 the number of 
disputes concerning ‘‘ Wages ”’ represented only 23 per cent. of the total number for the 
year. The majority of the dislocations of work classified under the heading, “‘ Employ- 
ment of Particular Classes or Persons,” are stoppages for the purpose of protesting against 
the dismissal of certain employees, who, in the opinion of their fellow-workers, have been 
unfairly treated or victimized. This class of dispute occurs very frequently in the 
coal-mining industry. The number of disputes over “Trade Union” questions has 
represented a fairly uniform proportion of the total number of disputes during the years 
under review, while stoppages of work concerning ‘‘ Hours of Labour ”’ increased during 
1926 and 1927, but decreased during 1928 and 1929. “Sympathetic” disputes have 
not been numerous during the past three years. 


8. Results of Industrial Disputes.—The following table shows the number of 
disputes, number of workpeople involved, and the number of working days lost in 
disputes throughout Australia during the five years 1925 to 1929, classified according to 


results :— 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO RESULTS.—AUSTRALIA, 
1925 TO 1929.(a) 


Number of Workpeople Involved Total Number of Working Days 


No.of Disputes. in Disputes. Lost by Disputes. 
7 33 |S ey So 3 3 Roe x) ? 
fear. | #@] He | a : Hy be Re £& He Fa gs 4 é 
eel ee| aig] 221 Be) E | a} 28 | BB ek | = 
Belegiala| sf) se) & | a Se 23 saosin 
Bele) gio! BS) Ba 5 S alts Ae g = 
se|4e(Sie|, ae | 68 | & | Be] Bb) See] eSeohed 
1925 ..| 130 | 335 | 20 | 6 | 50,983 | 116,658 4,844 | 2,829 | 448,136 | 549,796 | 52,3821 | 12,923 
1926 ..| 72 | 243 | 80 |11 | 11,631 | 85,115 | 14,220 1,623 73,313 | 891,098 | 257,004 | 21,486 
1927 ..| 88] 307 | 35 | 5 | 28,005 | 152,429 | 18,571 995 | 207,009 |1,198,163 | 294,102 | 10,285 
1928 89 | 228 | 14] 1 7,362 | 85,306 | 2,814 178 55,757 | 674,076 | 16,309 178 


1929ab| 701134) 4415 | 11,200! 59,659 ) 7,150 | 15,304 38,943 |1,995,064 ) 43,174 | 26,302 


(a) See footnote (a), page 390. 

(b) The following particulars of disputes which were incomplete at the 31st December, 1929, shouid 
be added to the above figures to effect a balance with those published in the preceding table :—New South 
Wales and Australia—6 disputes; 41 establishments; 12,091 workpeople involved: and 2,567,995 


working days lost. 

9. Methods of Settlement.—The following tables show for Australia the number 
cf disputes, number of workpeople involved, and number of working days lost in industrial 
disputes during the years 1913 and 1924 to 1929, classified according to the adopted 


schedule of methods of settlement :— 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES.—METHODS OF SETTLEMENT, AUSTRALIA, 1913 TO 1929.(a) 


Methods of Settlement. | 1913. | 1924. | 1925. | 1926. {| 1927, | 1928. 1920.0) 


= 


NuMBER OF DISPUTES. 


Negotiations— } 
Direct between employers and em- | 
ployees or their representatives 119 | 264 209 166 229 138 129 
By intervention or assistance of| | | 
distinctive third party--not | 
under Commonwealth or abate) | 
Industrial Act | 17 20 | 24 16 | 18 8 8 
Under State Industrial Acts— | | 
By intervention, assistance, or 
compulsory conference ech 19 | At | We 8 13 10 3 
By reference to Board or Court .. 2214 7 | 2 10 | 19 8 1 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation | | 
and Arbitration Act— | 
By intervention, assistance, or | / 
compulsory conference 4 124 13 13 | 19 6 6 
By Filling Places of pers sd on 
Strike or Locked Out 13 5 | 4 8 5 10 7 
By Closing-down moeay ery ae per- 
manently —. a 2.1 ‘4 ee 10 3 3 
By Other Methods’ ae 43 13 179 | 226 135 122 99 96 
Total nf sg 208 500 | 491 356 435 282 |  (b)253 
Numerr OF WoRKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
Negotiations— 
Direct between employers and em- 
ployees or their representatives 23,357 | 70,895 | 75,961 | 44,995 | 94,070 | 37,708 | 22,193 
By intervention or assistance of 
distinctive third party—not ~ 
under fomponmenttt, or State 
Industrial Act oo 3,172 4,448 | 12,767 | 17,072 5,839 242 
Under State Industrial Acts— . : fs Tie 
By intervention, assistance, or { 
compulsory conference Fis 6,505 2,519 1,781 936 3,763 2,009 487 
By reference to Board or Court ..| 12,774 2,952 208 684 4,314 2,975 56 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation : 
and Arbitration Act— 
By Bier rertte: assistance, or 
compulsory conference 659 4,262 3,251 4,332 | 33,517 1,49 
By pihee Biedounts Workpeople on of ag oi 
trike or Locked Out 5: 130 160 245 3 5 
By Closing-down eaebllghiniene Bers < pt) Ate a 
manently ( 0 170 28 as 1,104 266 144 
By Other Methods Ae --| 2,988 | 66,370 | 81,158 | 44,325 | 56,860 | 38,916 45,350 
Total Ee --| 50,283 | 151,746 | 175,314 | 112,589 200,000 | 95,660 93,313. 
NuMBER OF WorkK1InG Days Losr. 
Negotiations— _ | 
peat pete eee employers and em- 
ployees or their representatives 94,400) 373,155) 470,110} - 7 7 5 
By intervention or assistance of P} ee OB evoke: A 7a ae 96,475 
distinctive third party—not 
Denes ioe or State 
ndustrial Ac aa 26,335) 103,005} 320,046) 549,42 ' 
Under State Industrial Acts— ; : é 7) 100,148) 36,937 1,279,258 
By robe Saact ae assistance, or 
compulsory conference .-| 187,871] 41,900} 17,650] 11,281 
By reference to Board or Court :.| 221/769) 142'939| 4338 8744! GU'Ba0| seege a 
Under Commonwealth Conciliation , : : 
and Arbitration Act— 
By eee ee assistance, or 
compulsory conference 2,105] 74,376] 67,272] 134,84 
By piling pe a Workpeople on ( i ‘ Poe Utes ie nf ree fe 
rike or Locked Out 14,139 3,040 1,163 2,86: 
By is tala Sher no! per- bon ei i Dg Wc es 
manen , 1,250 1,932 A 30,289 
By other Methods oe Pe 56,509) 150,526 180.665 118,580) 422,094 06,087 Sooroos 
Tot, Be ' 
otal -+| 623,528) 890,191|1,063,176 1,242,896 1,709,559 746,320 2,103,483 


(a) See footnote on page 390. (b) See footnote (b) on previous page, 


. 
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The majority of the disputes were settled by direct negotiations between employers 
and employees, the proportion so settled ranging between 47 per cent in 1924 and 
76 per cent. in 1921. Of the 253 disputes during 1929, 129 or 51 per cent. were settled 
by this method. The proportion of dislocations settled by compulsory conferences 
or the intervention and assistance of officials under State or Commonwealth Arbitration 
Acts has varied considerably during the period under review, ranging from 2 per cent. 
in 1923 to 15 per cent. in 1920. The proportion in 1929 was 4 per cent. In connexion 
with the comparatively large number of disputes which are classified as having been 
settled ‘‘ By other methods,” many stoppages of work occur each year, principally at 
collieries, but the cause for such stoppages is not officially known to the employers or 
their representatives. Such stoppages usually last for one day, and work is resumed 
without negotiations for a settlement of the trouble. 


§ 2. Fluctuations in Employment. 


1. General.—The particulars given in the following tables are based upon information 
furnished by the secretaries of trade unions. The membership of the unions regularly 
reporting exceeds 400,000. Unemployment returns are not collected from unions 
the members of which are in permanent employment, such as railway and tramway 
employees, and public servants, or from unions whose members are casually employed 
(wharf labourers, etc.). Very few of the unions pay unemployment benefit, but the 
majority of the larger organizations have permanent secretaries and organizers who are 
closely in touch with the members and with the state of trade within their particular 
industries. In many cases unemployment registers are kept, and provision is made in 
the rules for payment of reduced subscriptions by members out of work. In view of these 
facts, and of the large membership of the unions from which quarterly returns are received, 
percentage unemployment results based on the information supplied may be taken to show 
the general trend of unemployment. Seasonal fluctuations in unemployment have been 
- provided for by collecting returns quarterly since the Ist January, 1913, the yearly figures 
quoted representing the average of the four quarters. 


2. Unemployment.—(i) States. In addition to the qualifications referred to above, 
allowance must be made for the circumstance that the industries included in the returns 
from trade unions are not quite identical in the various States. The resuits, may, 
however, be taken as representing fairly well labour conditions generally. 


UNEMPLOYMENT.—STATES, 1929. 


Unions Reporting. Unemployed. 
State. 
Number, Members. Number. Percentage. 
New South Wales oF ae 107 181,478 20,846 a eas) 
Victoria = an ae 76 113,740 12,740 ie 
Queensland .. Ee E 47 55,284 3,917 le 
South Australia os Ms 60 38,100 5,979 | ilay ae 
Western Australia bye oe 58 26,386 2G son 9.9 
Tasmania we ie oes 34 9,105 1,244 13.4 
Australia, Asa ae 382 424,093 | 47,359 11.1 
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(ii) Summary for Australia. The following table gives a summary for Australia for 
the last five years :-— 


UNEMPLOYMENT.—AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 


Unemployed. 
Particulars. Unions. | Membership. | ————- = 
Number. Percentage. 
1925... nts és ie 380 391,380 34,620 8.3 
1926 .. e wi cs 374 | 415,397 29,326 vie 
1927 .. 2s is os 375 | 445,985 31,032 7.0 
1928... mo “s $3 375 423,422 45,669 10.8 
1929 .. $ a0 ie 382 424,093 47,359 ew Ea | 
1928 Ist Quarter ae ee 378 427,992 45,638 10.7 
2nd; aE ae 363 | 416,827 46,656 11.2 
pra 5 A ee 378 419,899 47,745 11.4 
4th ,, x & 379 428,970 42,637 9.9 
1929 1st Quarter Pe ne 375 420,756 39,159 9.3 
2nd -,, me ‘. 376 409,503 40,996 10.0 
3rd ss 7 Sel 388 433,388 52,480 12.1 
4th ,, 3 see 390 432,727 56,801 13.1 


Novre,—Similar figures for each of the four quarters of the years since 1912 will be found in the Labour 
Reports. The quarterly figures show the number of persons who were out of work for three days or 
more during a specified week in each quarter, and the annual figures, the average of the four quarters; 
they do not include persons out of work through strikes or lock-outs. 


The highest percentage of unemployed yet recorded (13.1) was reached in the fourth 
quarter of 1929. 


(iii) Industrial Groups. The next table shows the percentages unemployed in 
industrial groups. Industries in which employment is either unusually stable or 
exceptionally casual, such as railways, shipping, agricultural, pastoral, etc., and domestic, 
hotels, etc., are insufficiently represented in the returns owing to the impossibility of 
securing the necessary information from the trade unions. Particulars are not, 
therefore, shown separately for these groups, such returns as are available being included 
in the last group, ‘‘ Other and Miscellaneous.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Number Reporting. Unemployed. 
Industrial Group. a ——— 
Unions. Members. Number. Percentage. 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. at 15 15,059 1,949 12.4 
II. Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 63 81,560 9,999 12.3 
If{I. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. Ans 51 34,266 3,541 10.3 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. ars 21 38,027 4,083 10.7 
V. Books, Printing, etc. .. Ae 12 20,121 624 3.1 
ME Other Manufacturing .. Ss 60 39,215 7,322 18.6 
Vit Building ve S34 ak 45 51,871 6,001 11.4 
VITI. Mining, Quarrying, etc. Be 19 22,193 2,536 11.3 
X. Land Transport other than Rail- 
way and Tramway Services .. 12 15,754 1,348 8. 
IX., XI., XII., XIT., and XIV. S| i 
Other and Miscellaneous Be 84 106,027 9,956 9.4 
All Groups as am 382 424,093 47,359 11.1 
\ 
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3. Seasonal Employment in Australia—An investigation concerning the extent of 
seasonal employment in Australia was made during 1929. The State Statisticians were 
requested to furnish brief reports regarding the industries and callings in their respective 
States subject to seasonal fluctuations. From the reports received from these officials, 
supplemented by information from other sources, particulars were compiled and published 
in Official Year Book, No. 22, and in Labour Report, No. 19. 


§ 3. Apprenticeship. 


In Year Book No. 16, pp. 602-3, information was given with regard to legislation 
relating to the question of apprenticeship. Tables were included showing the periods of 
apprenticeship fixed in the awards of the various industrial tribunals of the States and 
Commonwealth, also the proportion of apprentices to journeymen and journey- 
women. ‘This information has been omitted from the present issue, but further 
investigations are being made, and additional information will be found in the Appendix 
to this volume. 


D.—ASSOCIATIONS. 


§ 1. Labour Organizations. 


1. Registration.—(i) Under Trade Union Acts. The benefits obtained by registering 
trade unions under the Trade Union Acts in force in the various States are not considered 
of much value; consequently the statistics of registered trade unions of employees do 
not accurately represent the position cf unionism. Further, the returns for past years 
are so defective as to be practically valueless, inasmuch as no reliable indication is afforded 
of the numerical and financial position of the unions. Some of the registered unions 
fail to supply returns; this non-supply may lead to cancellation of the registration. 
Others have obtained the cancellation of their certificates of registration, the apparent 
reason being that they proposed to register under the Commonwealth Corciliation and 
Arbitration Act or a State Arbitration Act. In Queensland, some of the largest labour 
unions withdrew from registration during 1911, mainly on account of the necessity for 
closer restriction of their objects as set forth in their rules, consequent on legal decisions 
affecting trade unions. In Victoria and in South Australia very few of the existing unions 
are registered under the Trade Union Acts. It will be seen, therefore, that the available 
information under this heading is too meagre for statistical purposes. 


(ii) Under Industrial Arbitration Acts. Information with regard to registrations 
of employers’ associations and trade unions under the various State Industrial Arbitration 
Acts will be found in previous issues of the Year Book. The latest information available 
as to registrations is as follows :—New South Wales, 156 industrial unions of employers 
and 153 industrial unions of employees, the membership of the latter being 322,618 ; 
Queensland, 5 industrial unions of employers with 9,505 members and 78 industrial 
unions of employees with approximately 149,450 members ; South Australia, 24 
organizations of employees with 24,652 members ; Western Australia, 37 organizations 
of employers with 1,111 members, and 129 organizations of employees with 47,295 members. 
There is no provision in the South Australian Industrial Acts for the registration 
of organizations of employers, and in Victoria and Tasmania, where Wages Board 
systems of wage fixation are in operation, organizations of employers and employees are 
not required to register. Registration under Commonwealth legislation began in 1906. 
In that and the four following years, there was but one union of employers ; another was 
registered in 1911. The unions of employees registered were 20 in 1906, with 41,413 
members. In December, 1929, there were on the register 28 organizations of employers 
with 17,810 persons, firms or corporations affiliated ; and 137 organizations of employees 
with approximately 771,000 members. 
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2. Particulars regarding Trade Unions.—{i) Types. The trade unions in Australia 
are very diverse in character, and range from the small independent association to the 
large interstate organization, which, in its turn, may be merely a branch of a British or 
International union. Broadly speaking, there are four distinct classes of labour organi- 
zations, viz. :—(i) the local independent, (ii) the State, (iii) the interstate, and (iv) the 
Australasian or International, but a number of variations occur from each of these classes. 
The leading characteristics of each of these types were briefly outlined in Labour Report 
No. 2 (pp. 7 to 9) issued by this Bureau. : 


(ii) Number and Membership. As already stated, the figures for trade unions 
registered under the Acts do not represent the position of unionism in Australia, In 
1912, the Labour and Industrial Branch of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and 
Statistics was established, and with the cordial co-operation of the officials of the labour 
organizations, comprehensive figures relating to the development of organized labour 
are now available. The following table shows the position at the end of 1929 :— 


TRADE UNIONS, BRANCHES, AND MEMBERS, 1929. 


A Number of Number of Number of 
State or Territory. Separate Unions. Branches. Members. 
New South Wales .. » oe 195(c) | 598 | 384,430(c) 

Victoria .. a * 5 151 410 240,809 
Queensland =a BS im 106 315 | 154,627 
South Australia .. tr a 105 173 | 69,479 
Western Australia at 3 129 189 63,619 
Tasmania a5 = a 81 72 17,215 
Northern Territory ae ae + ne 989 
Total m6 BG 771 1,757 901,168 
Australia (a) a oe: on 374(a) | 2,154(b) 901,168 


(a) Allowing for interstate duplication. The figures represent the number of distinct organizations 
and interstate groups of organizations in Australia—not the total number of organizations, which are 
practically independent and self-governing. (6) See remarks below. (c) Includes 7 unions with a 
membership of 917 in the Federal Capital Territory. 


In the preceding table the number of separate unions in each State refers to the 
number of unions which are represented in each State, exclusive of branches therein, 
and each union is counted once only. Except in the last line, the number of branches 
indicates the number of branches of State head offices, which may, of course, themselves 
be branches of an interstate or larger organization. In taking the total number of separate 
unions in Australia (see last line but one), it is obvious that, in the case of interstate and 
similar unions, there will be duplication, since each such union is counted once in each 
State in which it has any branches. In the figures given in the last line allowance has 
been made for this duplication. State branches of interstate or federated unions, as 
well as sub-branches within a State, are included under the heading ‘“‘ Branches’? in the 
third column—last line. The scheme of organization of these interstate or federated 
unions varies greatly in character, and the number of separate Commonwealth unions 
does not, therefore, fairly represent the number of practically independent organizations 
in Australia. In some of these unions the State organizations are bound together under 
a system of unification and centralized control, while in others the State units are 
practically independent and self-governing, the federal bond being loose and existing 
only for one or two specified purposes. There are therefore 374 distinct organizations 


and interstate groups of organizations in Australia, having 2,154 State branches and 
sub-branches, and a total of 901,168 members. 
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(iii) Classification in Industrial Groups. The following table shows the number of 
unions and members thereof in Australia at the end of each of the last five years. The 
number of unions specified refers to the number of different unions represented in each 
State; and, while interstate or federated unions are counted once in each State in which 
they are represented, sub-branches within a State are not counted. 


é TRADE UNIONS.—INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 


Industrial Groups. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
| } 


NuMBER OF UNIONS. 


f (@) (a) (4 a “ 
t Wood, Furniture, ete. .. = gee 5-) (4) 18 - (4) 18 (a) 18 ry 18 ee 
Il, Engineering, Metal Works, ete. .. 68 (21) | 68° (22) 61 (23) 60 (23) 61 (22 
U1. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. ae 65 = (39) 65 (35) 63 (32) 65 (33) 65 (33) 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. ae. [8 hi 220) 22 =(9) 24 (11) 25 (22) 25 (12) 
Y. Books, Printing, etc... ao Heelan (20) ela (8) 13 (8) 14 (8) 14 (8) 
VI. Other Manufacturing are Tra 4 78 (36) 77 (37) 80 (41) 78 (40) 79 (42) 
Vil. Building +: ie sot eabl- = (82) 51 (31) 49 (28) 51 (28) 50 (28) 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. .. ae 15.4512) 15. (12) 15 (12) 17 (14) 18 (14) 
IX. Railway and Tramway Services .. 50 (33) 51 (33) 51 (28) 51 (30) 52 (31) 
ee Other Land Transport .. aaa 13 (8) 13 (8) 13 (8) 12 - (5) $415) 
XI. Shipping, etc. .. ba ot 56 (81) 54 (26) 54 (24) 58 (29) 59 (28) 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. nb 8 (3) 8 (3) 8 (3) 8 (3) 8 (8) 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. .. ‘ive 22. (16) 23 (16) 23 (19) 24 (20) | 24 (19) 
XIV. Miscellancous .. = .. | 268 (128) | 289 (127) | 287 (128) | 287 (130) | 287 (125) 
| 
Total 5 Pa as 743 (382)a| 768 (372)a\ 759 (869)a, 768 (379)a| 771 (374)a 


Nomper or MEMBERS, 


I. Wood, Furniture, etc. 37,110 35,740 | 35,898 


5 32,279 35,315 
Il. Engineering. Metal Works, etc. 


72,750 79,201 | 82,720 87,417 85,425 


III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, ete, | 58,326 67,255 70,012 71,994 71,948 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. \ 44,632 47,932 | 638,641 56,874 | 56,300 
Y. Books, Printing, ete. .. | 16,532 18,592 19,214 19,771 19,817 
VI. Other Manufacturing 41,689 44,605 47,671 46,779 | 44,693 
VII. Building an Bie a 55,314 58,881 57,234 60,416 61,191 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. .. ee | 44,403 | » 46,014 49,179 43,044 43,098 
TX. Railway and Tramway Services .. 108,037 114,899 | 121,300 | 116,061 | 113,281 


X. Other Land Transport | 18,219 20,844 22,137 20,632 18,817 
XI, Shipping, etc. .. nic | 39,309 40,594 42,702 38,361 | 38,308 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. ++ | 48,157 54,173 60,394 55,547 50,266 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. .. bea 24,251 25,760 28,313 30,488 29,767 
XIV. Miscellaneous .. oe ‘ 191,824 202,413 220,025 228,417 232,359 


795,722 | 851,478 911,652 911,541 901,168 


Total ore ae 


(a) Allowing for interstate duplication. 


(iv) Trade Unions—Numbers and Percentages of Male and Female Members.— 
Australia. The Census of 1921 gives the percentage of male and female employees (i.e., 
persons in “receipt ‘of wages or salary,” and persons “ unemployed ”), 20 years of age 
and over, on the total male and female population, and by applying these percentages 
to the estimated total male and female population at the end of each year, an estimate 
of the number of adult employees of each sex in the year is obtained. 

The following table shows separately for males and females (a) the number of members 
of trade unions, (b) the estimated number of employees of each sex 20 years of age and 
over in all professions, trades, and occupations, and (c) the percentage of the 
former (a) on the latter (b) at the end of each year, 1925 to 1929. The estimated number 
of employees includes all persons (over the age specified) in receipt of wages or 
salary, as well as those unemployed, and therefore embraces @ large number of adults 
who are not eligible for membership of any trade union, such as certain persons employed 
in professional occupations, as well as others who, while eligible for membership so far 
as the nature of their trade or occupation is concerned, do not reside in a locality which 
is covered by any union devoted to their particular trade or occupation. _ Moreover 
the age at which persons are eligible for membership varies in different unions. The 
Census results are classified in quinquennial age groups, and age 20 years is taken as 
approximating to the age of admission to membership. A line has also been added 
showing the estimated numbers of “junior ” workers under 20 years of age. 
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TRADE UNIONS—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGES OF MALE AND FEMALE 
MEMBERS.—AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929, 


Particulars. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 1928. | 1929. 


MALES, 


i . of Employees 20 years 
STF eh eos 43 ies Ba aC A ++ | 1,200,592 | 1,240,914 | 1,267,636 | 1,288,200 | 1,302,400 
No. of Members of Unions Br. oe 699,399 745,681 793,131 785,189 774,031 
Percentage of Members on Estimated Total 

Number of Employees 5 as 58.3 60.1 62.6 60.9 mpeg 
Junior Workers (under 20) Ae aie 222,530 230,003 234,994 239,050 : 


FEMALES. 


1 No. of Employees 20 years 
prema tela os: TE oe aia Se 4 30 286,053 293,594 299,205 304,000 308,200 
No. of Members of Unions SF Fe 96,323 105,797 118,521 126,352 127,137 
Percentage of Members on Estimated Total 

‘aja tine of Employees i Sie 33,7 36.0 39.6 41.5 41.3 
Junior Workers (under 20) x eo 126,212 129,540 132,015 134,200 136,000 


(v) Interstate or Federated Unions. The following table gives particulars as to the 
number and membership of interstate or federated unions in 1929 :— 


INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED UNIONS.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


«| Unions Operating in— 


Particulars. Total, 


2 States. | 3 States. | 4 States. | 5 States. | 6 a 
a 
aH 


Number of Unions .. 
Number of Members 


19 
26,055 


13 16 20 43 11i 
53,967 | 107,030 | 208,721 | 352,765 | 748,538 


(a) Certain unions in this group have, in addition to branches in each of the six States, branches 
in the Northern Territory and the Federal Capital Territory. 


It appears, therefore, that 111 out of the 374 separate associations and groups of 
associations in Australia are organized on an interstate basis. The membership of these 
111 unions reaches 748,538, or 83 per cent. of the membership (901,168) of all unions. 


3. Central Labour Organizations.—In each of the capital cities, and in a number of 
industrial centres elsewhere, delegate organizations, consisting of representatives from a 
group of trade unions, have been established. Their revenue is raised by means of a 
per capita tax on the members of each affiliated union. In most of the towns where 
such central organizations exist, the majority of the local unions are affiliated with the 
central organization, which is usually known as the Labour or the Trades Hall Council, 
or the Labour Federation. In Western Australia a unified system of organization extends 
over the industrial centres throughout the State. In this State there is a provincial 
branch of the Australian Labour Party, having a central council and executive, and 
metropolitan and branch district councils, to which the local bodies are affiliated. The 
central council, on which all district councils are represented, meets periodically, In 
the other five States, however, the organization is not so close, and, while provision 
usually exists in the rules of the central council at the capital city of each State for the 
organization of district councils or for the representation of the central council on the 
local councils in the smaller industrial centres of the State, the councils in each State are, 
as a matter of fact, independent bodies, 
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A new Central Labour Organization, called the Australasian Council of Trade 
Unions, came into being during 1927. ‘The Council was created to function on behalf 
of the Trade Unions of the Commonwealth, and was founded at an All-Australian Trade 
Union Congress, held in Melbourne in May, 1927. The Australasian Council is based 
on the Metropolitan Trades and Labour Councils in each State, such bodies having the 
right to appoint two representatives to act on the Executive of the Council. The 
Metropolitan Trades and Labour Councils are the branches of the Australasian Council. 
In addition to the representatives from the Metropolitan Councils the Executive consists 
of four officers, viz., the President, two Vice-Presidents, and a Secretary, who are elected 
by and from the All-Australian Trade Union Congress. 


The objective of the Council is the socialization of industry, i.e., production, 
distribution, and exchange. The methods to be adopted are:—(a) The closer 
organization of the workers by the transformation of the Australasian Trade Union 
Movement from the Craft to an Industrial basis by the establishment of one Union in 
each industry; (b) the consolidation of the Australasian Labour Movement with the 
object of unified control, administration, and action; (c) the centralized control of 
industrial disputes. 


The table below shows the number of metropolitan and district or local labour 
councils, together with the number of unions and branches of unions affiliated thereto 
in each State at the end of the year 1929 :— 


CENTRAL LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS.—NUMBER, AND UNIONS AFFILIATED, 1929, 


Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | 8. Aust. \W. Aust.| Tas. | N. Ter. | Total. 


Number of Councils 3 5 4 Duval 9 oe 1 26 
Number of Unions | 
and Branch Unions | 

| 


affiliated Sc 87 | 189 78 \- 64 227 59 1 705 


The figures given in the preceding table as to number of unions do not necessarily 
represent separate unions, since the branches of a large union may be affiliated to the 
local trades councils in the several towns in which they are represented. 


Between the trade union and the central organization of unions may be classed 
certain State or district councils organized on trade lines, and composed of delegates from 
separate unions, the interests of the members of which are closely connected by reason of 
the occupation of their members. Delegate councils of bakers, bread carters, and mill 
employees, or of unions connected directly or indirectly with the iron, steel, or brass 
trades, or with the building trades may be so classed. 


4. Laws relating to Conditions of Labour.—In Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 538 
to 566, a conspectus was given of Labour Laws in force in Australia at the end of the year 
1922, and of Acts and Regulations relating to Factories and Shops. 


Information was contained in the same issue with regard to employment under 
Mining Acts, followed by a brief reference to Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts and miscellaneous legislation relating to conditions of labour enacted by the 
States. A conspectus of the Tribunals for the Regulation of Wages and Conditions of 
Labour was also included. Owing to considerations of space these references have been 
omitted from the present issue. 


Pa 
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§ 2. Employers’ Associations. 


1, General.—Recent investigations show that the spirit of associations is no less 
manifest in the case of employers than in the case of workers. Associations for trade 
purposes merely are not included in the present chapter, which deals with those associa- 
tions only whose members are united for their own protection, and for representation in 
cases before Arbitration Courts, Wages Boards and other wage-fixing tribunals. Associa- 
tions of employers and employees are recognized under the Commonwealth Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act as well as under several State Acts, and organizations of these bodies 
may be registered. 


The year 1922 was the first for which information was collected, and detailed par- 
ticulars for that and subsequent years will be found in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book and in the Labour Reports. 


2. Employers’ Associations in each State.—The following table gives particulars 
of the number of employers’ associations in each State at the end of the years 1925 to 
1929 :— 


EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS.—STATES, 1925 TO 1929. 
ok ees ee | 
Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. Total. 
| | | | | 
NUMBER OF ASSOCIATIONS. 
{ , | | 
1925 1335; 14h oe 78 | 52 51 25 480 
1926 | 3-136 | enag | 72| 52 50 25 478 
1927 141}: 8136 | #97 12 vig2 52 |. 27 485 
1928 146 140 | 76 | 56 59 28 505 
1929 | 146} 184 | 80 56 62 29 | 527 
} | } | 
NuMBER OF BRANCHES. 
} | } | { 
tS en +» | 480) 621 | 194 1} 17 | £ | 1,315 
1926 hoe 464.1.. 617) 0. 183. | . 16 | lone (Ag28O 
1927 *€ 825°] ~ 483 |- “Toot 281 | 1 1,699 
1928 -.| 907/525} ass} as} 301 | 1 | 1,935 
1929 ‘ | 921 | 526 | 191 | 12 301 | 6 | 1,957 
1 | 
M®MBERSHIP. 
; 
1925 of | 38,031 34,274 17,831 6,346 | 3,369 | 2,599 103,350 
1926 . | 42,666 | 32,386 | 21,113 | 6,572 | 8,356| 2,481 | 113,574 
1927 - 53,715 | 31,629 | 18,381 | 6,361 | 10,190 | 2,464 | 122-740 
1928 | 55,353 | 33,626 | 18,393 | 6,751 | 10,390 | 2,668 | 127,181 
1929 sa 57,839 | 36,357 | 20,113 | 6,871 | 11,410 2,762 | 135,342 


The large increase shown for ‘ Numbe 
the inclusion of associations representing 
total membership is 


to these organizations. 


3. Employers’ Associations in Industrial Groups.—Th 
refer to Australia at the end of the years 1928 and 1929, 


t of Branches ”’ since the year 1925 is due to 


agricultural interests, while the increase in 


partly attributable to a more complete 


collection of statistics relating 


e figures in the following table 
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EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS.—INDUSTRIAL GROUPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1928 
: AND 1929. 
Numb: f Numb: 
Class. Gsabuitipnh: Drarehes Membership. 
‘ 1928. | 1929, | 1928. | 1920. | 1928. 1929. 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. 20 20 3 3 1,425 1,740 
TE. Engineering, ete. 15 16 12. 12°) 2/874) = 3,271 
IIT. Food, Drink, ete. 108 111 71 82 | 17,751 | 19,603 
IV. Clothing, Hats, etc. 19 18 2 2 2,658 2,323 
V. Books, Printing, etc. 43 43 2 2 3,435 3,453 
VI. Other Manufacturing 50 5] 1 8 3,458 3,722 
VII. Building —_ 27 27 19 17 3,770 3,795 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. 13 13 = = 240 £45 
X. Other Land Transport 16 18 21 21 2,525 2,836 
XI. Shipping, etc... aH 15 16 | 6 6 232 241 
XiIi. Pastoral, Agricultural, ete. 35 44 | 1,772 | 1,785 | 69,782 | 74,592 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, ete. 19 21 $5 Si 1,933 1,869 
XIV. Miscellaneous oe 125 129 26 24 | 17,098 | 17,652 
Total ss : 505 527 1,935 | 1,957 | 127,181 | 135,342 


The female membership of these associations was 5,929 for 1928, and 5,282 for 1929. 

The organization of employers is relatively strongest in the pastoral and agricultural 
industries and in the manufacture and distribution of articles of food and drink. In 
the former case there has been considerable growth in organization among small farmers, 
and in the latter, the number of small shops purveying foodstuffs of which the proprietors 
are members of grocers’, butchers’, and other similar associations accounts for the large 
membership. 


4, Federations of Employers’ 
various industries, there are central associations in ea 


Associations.—In addition to the associations in 
ch State, to which many of these 


separate organizations are affiliated. Examples of this kind of association are provided 


in the Chamber of Manufactures, 
each State. Further, these State associations are, 
basis, ¢.g., there is an Associated Chamber of Man 
Commerce, or a Central Council of Employers, to which State branc 

The affiliation of these associations is, however, 
with that of the Federated Trade Unions. 
complete control of its state branches, in the case of 
state body enjoys complete independence, the central body act 


advisory capacity only. 


The following table gives particul 
federated associations having branches in two or more States from 1 


Whereas in the latter case 


Chamber of Commerce, and Employers’ Federation in 
in some cases, organized on a federal 
ufactures, an Associated Chamber of 
hes are affiliated. 

of a very loose nature when compared 
the central body has 
the Employers’ Associations each 
ing in a more or less 


ars, so far as can be ascertained, of interstate or 
925 to 1929 :— 


INTERSTATE OR FEDERATED EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 1925 TO 1929. 


Associations Operating in— 
FS peg 2 States. | 3 States, | 4 States. | 5 States. ietisteast te 
No. oF ASSOCIATIONS. 
1925 3 pte gee | 10 8 30 
1926 4. 3 5 8 8 28 
1927 4 1 4 9 14 32 
1928 3 3 3 1l 16 36 
1929 3 4 4 TQ eres G 37 
No. or MEMBERS. 
1925 3,899 535 634 | 20,549 | 25,778 | 51,395 
1926 534 432 1,861 | 24,118 | 25,950 52,895 
1927 352 815 1,655 40,548 | 37,654 80,524 
1928 205 1,126 208 | 59,175 | 41,511 | 102,225 
1929 201 1,066 594 | 60,729 | 43,166 105,756 


The above table shows that associations having 78 per cent. of t 


(135,342) of employers’ organizations are grouped together on an interstate basis. 


he total membership 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


DEFENCE. 
§ 1. Military Defence. 


1. State Systems.—A detailed historical account of the Australian defence forces 
prior to Federation will be found in Official Year Book No. 2, pp. 1075-1080. See also 
Official Year Book No. 12, p. 999. 


The strength of the military forces of the States on the 3lst December, 1900, (the 
eve of Federation) was :—New South Wales, 9,338 ; Victoria, 6,335; Queensland, 4,028 ; 
South Australia, 2,932; Western Australia, 2,696; Tasmania, 2,024; total for Australia, 
27,353. This total was exclusive of cadets, reservists, and rifle club members. 


2. Commonwealth System.—(i) General. Under the terms of the Constitution Act 
1900, the Commonwealth took over control of defence matters in March, 1901. The 
growth of the Commonwealth Military Forces may be considered to have taken place in 
five phases, viz. :— 


(a) The first phase, i.e., the welding together of the military forces of the States 
into one homogeneous army, was entrusted by the Government in 1902 to 
Major-General Sir Edward Hutton, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., and a sound founda- 
tion was laid, upon which the subsequent organization and training were 
based. 


(b) The second phase was the introduction of Universal Training in 1911. During 
the year 1909 a measure providing for universal training was enacted, and 
the scheme came into force in 1911 after the advice and recommendations 
of the late Lord Kitchener had been obtained. By the Defence Acts of 
1903 and 1904 all male inhabitants between the ages of 18 and 60 years 
were made liable to serve in Australia with the defence forces in time 
of war. The more recent Acts make training and service compulsory up 
to the age of 26 years in time of peace. By the Act of 1909 the principle 
of universal liability to training was made law for the first time in any 
English-speaking community. More detailed reference to these matters 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, p- 999 et seq. 


(c) The third phase, Divisional Organization, came into operation from the Ist 
May, 1921. Under this system a war organization, evolved from the Aus- 
tralian Imperial Force, is applied to peace conditions, with a minimum of 
permanent staff and forces. Numbers of units and formations were 
altered to correspond with those of the A.I.F. and every effort was made 
to maintain the traditions established by those units in the Great War. 


(d) The fourth phase, which was initiated by the Government in 1922, entailed 
the reduction of the Divisional Organization to a nucleus force. 


(e) The fifth phase, the suspension of all compulsory obligations under Part XII. 
of the Defence Act and the reconstitution of the forces on a basis of 
voluntary enlistment, was brought into operation as from Ist November, 
1929. The Divisional Organization has been retained, but the peace 
nucleus has been reduced from 48,000 Citizen Forces and 16,000 Senior 
Cadets to 35,000 Militia Forces and 7,000 Senior Cadets by reductions 
in the training establishments of units arid by ceasing to maintain certain 
light horse regiments and infantry battalions. 


(ii) Military Population. In connexion with the numbers available, the figures of 
‘male population are of interest. The total number at cadet age, t.e.. between 12 and 18, 
‘at the Census of 1921 (4th April) was about 300,000; at citizen soldier age, t.e., between 
18 and 26, 354,000; these latter, with 409,000 at ages between 26 and 35, give 763,000 


ot 
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as the total males at the best period for military service. Itis estimated that 529,000 
of those available between the ages of 18 and 35 were not married or widowers without 
children, and 233,000 were married or widowers with children. In addition there were 
about 768,000 between the ages 35 and 60. 

‘ (iii) Allotment of Units. The organization is territorial, and the divisions based upon 
infantry units. There are 55 battalions, forming 14 brigades. The areas have approxi- 
mately equal numbers of males of citizen soldier age, and each furnishes a battalion of 
infantry, and a proportion of other troops. 


ALLOTMENTS OF UNITS TO AREAS, 30th APRIL, 1930. 


Battalion Areas, 
Providing the undermentioned Units— 
Number Medium Heavy > 
State ites Of & a | Artillery. | Artillery. & 
: Districe, Infantry| 3 5 ante 
“| Brigade | 3 a . - mB | s 
Areas, | & 2 \# a zB pelt Sey 
ica) 3 o 3 o ® : A 
ae 3 ae a = » = & 
on io] EES pals 8 . a 5 mn = 
gS| > jae BS) o8) les) 2) Fi) a 
2a| 3 28 B13. eel is ® S Se 
g a 7 ue) Zo ~ Ss » a se 
B3| 8 |ee)Se/22| 8/22/3151 % 
Ast s Se} ee |] ae io) [eas] io) x <a 
New South Wales .. 2na 
Victoria .. ar 3rd 2 ig 0 g ty i 3 i 2 i : 
Queensland. . 4 1st 2 Cl st a 2 bs 
South Australia as 4th 1 4 4 4 4 baxst, a; ~ 
Western Australia ..| 5th 1 Bling Sildatelaay 3 aS ae 
Tasmania .. a 6th DNs i 2 lend oe 
Total ne a 14 53 55 21 50 2 6 2 12 2 1 
} | y | 
| Battalion Areas. 
Providing the undermentioned Units— 
Engineers, | Signals. [coors AAS.C. AAMC. 
n 
i For- a : aig 
Brat zs Field. | tress, a| 2 3 ¥ $ S. 3 
Cae eet 2 (Serf t ele | 418.138 3 
Zig a 8 |/Seisaa8 (2 | 2/8 1s] 2 
A|s sales S| eS tees S18 fg |e |e to 
Blarala| 2 e| 27 |geleg 224] 2 |sele)= 
a | § a jg | 9 4 | we loSe) eB 128| 0 | os Onl 
= Bis; 2) sles @ | ee/S88) Bios] = ao |.414 
B8le\ si 8\8) & |e lad] a [ma] & | hal | < 
New South Wales | 2nd 5 3 2 | 23 5 1 3 3 7 7 7 3 4 4 
Victoria .. | 8rd 5 3 1 | 22 5 3 3 7 7 if 3 4 4 
Queensland Geni lS 2 1 af 6 1 ia) 3 3 Bi 1 Lieb 
South Australia.. | 4th 1 ai ne 3 1 2 4 2 1 1 1 
Western Australia | 5th | 1] .. a} Aiebs ora i ae 1 il or 
Tasmania en OUbie Lt 1 Sal es at 1 1 ny | 
Total ae eel i Hs) 8 6 | 62 | 12 1 vi TaN DAS 2 21 10 | 10; 10 
M | 


(a) Two University battalions are not allotted to any specific battalion area. 


(iv) Strength of Military Forces. (a) Districts. There was little alteration in the 


numbers serving in the Australian military forces from the institution of the Common- 
wealth to the year of the introduction of the compulsory training system. From 1913 to 
1918, however, the annual increase was considerable. As a result of the International 
Conference which met at Washington on the 11th November, 1921, it was decided by the 
Australian Government in 1922- that the universal training law was to be continued, 
but its operation was to be restricted to the more populous centres and to certain quotas 
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only, From lst July, 1922, to 30th June, 1925, training in the Senior Cadets was 
limited to two quotas instead of four, and in the Citizen Forces to two quotas instead 
of seven. On Ist July, 1925, Senior Cadet training was reduced to one quota only, 
while Citizen Force training was increased to three quotas. These conditions remained 
in force until lst November, 1929, when the constitution of the forces on a voluntary 
basis was adopted. During the period last mentioned Senior Cadet training commenced 
on Ist July of the year in which Senior Cadets reached the age of 17 years, and on Ist 
July of the following year they were allotted to the Citizen Forces, in which training 
continued until the 30th June of the year in which they attained the age of 21 years. 
Notwithstanding the reduction in training, all males residing within 5 miles of a training 
centre were required to register during the months of January and February of the year 
in which they reached the age of 14 years. Junior Cadet training of boys of the ages 
of 12 and 13 years which was in abeyance during the years 1922-23 and 1923-24, was 
also supervised by the Defence Department during the period Ist July, 1925, to 31st 
October, 1929. 

Under the voluntary enlistment system now in force men from 18 to 40 years of 
age may be enlisted. The first period of enlistment is for three years, and on its 
completion, the member concerned may be re-engaged for successive periods of one 
year until he reaches the age for retirement (48 years). The normal period of training 
is 16 days per annum (including 8 days in camp of continuous training). 


Senior Cadet Corps in which enrolment is voluntary are organized on the following 
basis :—(a) Regimental detachments—maximum strength 20 per cent. of the establish- 
ment of each arm or sorvice of the Militia Forces; and (b) Detachments consisting of 
pupils attending approved educational establishments. The ages for enrolment in the 
regimental detachments are 16 and 17 years, and in the school detachments over 14 
years. 


TRAINING STRENGTH OF MILITARY FORCES, 1901, 1913, AND 1922 TO 1930. 


F 1901. 1913. 1922. 1925. 1926. 1929. : 
(a)District. | ()1/3/01.) 30/6/18. | $1/12/22.| 1/2/25. | 1/8/26. | 1/2/29. 30/4/80. 
| 
Hd.-Qrs.(c) ee 277 499 130 158 197 166 
Ist (Q’Id.) Pe 4,310 4,625 4,319 4,263 4,908 5,610 3,325 
2nd (N.S.W.) Pic ML il © je! PALL 14,561 15,420 | 17,249 | 18,825 10,810 
31d (Vict.) oe} 7,011) 10;8405) 5117 11,847 | 14,347 | 15,110 8,452 
4th (S. Aus.) a 2,956 3,228 3,452 3,772 4,235 4,234 1,946 
Sth (W. Aus.) _.. —-2,283 | 1,685 | 2,018 | 2,205 | 2,399 | 2600 | 1.753 
6th (Tas.) oo 2,554 1,777 1,190 1,252 1,338 1,355 1,002 
Total -. | 28,886 | 34,537 37,156 | 38,889 | 44,634 | 47,931 27,454 
(a) Approximately conterminous with boundaries of States, (6) Date of taking over the mnilitary 


forces from States by Commonwealth. (c) Including cadets at Royal Military Coll of A i 
and Staff Corps Officers abroad, unallotted, or training with other Gemmenwesith Departments, maa 


(b) Various Arms, The numbers of the different arms of the service on the 30th 
April, 1930, were as follows :— , 


ARMS OF THE AUSTRALIAN MILITARY FORCES, ACTIVE LIST, 
30th APRIL, 1930.(a) 


Head-quarters Stafis .. = 149 || Signals ve a viele et: 5136 
Staff Corps .. - ag 277 || Infantry .. bis ie 11,618 
Corps of Staff Cadets .. ou 66 | Tank Corps + .. 34 
Instructional Corps .. ot 570 || Army Service Corps .. at: 1,276 
Light Horse .. ie e 3,772 || Army Medical Corps m2 931 
Royal Australian Artillery . . 413 || Army Ordnance Corps (5)... 212 
Field Artillery a4 ih 4,033 || Army Veterinary Corps i 109 
Garrison Artillery ., ay 1,213 || Engineer and Railway Staff 
Royal Australian Engineers... 146 TDS co ts ors ay 62 
— ean oes bes om 1,210 || Provost Staff ae Ae | 13 
ortress Hngineers ,. 3 214 
Total ow sie) | 27,454 


(a) Excluding civilian staff, (b) Includes Ordnance Officers and Artificers, 


Minitary Drrencer, 4j} 


(c) Classification of Land Forces. The following table shows the strength of the 
land forces in each State, classified according to nature of service, on the 30th April, 
1930 :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF LAND FORCES,(a) ACTIVE AND RESERVE LISTS, 
30th APRIL, 1930. 


1st 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 6th 


4 Army | Military | Military | Military | Military | Military | Military 
Branch of Service. Head- | District.| District.| District.) District.| District.| District,| Total. 


auartorsy (Qid.) |(N.S.W.)| (Vic.) | (S. Aus.)|((W.Aus.)! (Tas.) 


Permanent Forces «. | (b) 156 149 609 484 88 118 65 1,669 
10 | 


Militia Forces .. re 8,176 | 10,201 7,968 1,858 1,635 937 | 25,785 
Unattachei1 List of Officers vd 32 135 113 17 41 11 
Reserve of Officers ote =a 947 2,833 2,594 733 655 284 8,046 
Chaplains . ays eel 6 52 122 117 35 25 15 372 
¥ iS | in 
Total a site 4179 4,356 | 13,900 | 11,276 2,731 2,474 1,312 |. 36,228 
(a) Excluding civilian staff. (6) Including staff and cadets at Royal Military College of Australia 


and Staff Corps Officers unallotted, stationed abroad, and training with other Commonwealth 
Departments. 


(d) Numbers who served under Compulsory Provisions. (1) General. The following 
tables show the numbers registered and training under the compulsory system, dis- 
tinguishing Citizen Forces and Senior Cadets :— 


(2) Citizen Forces 1908, 1909, and 1910 Quotas. Registrations under these quotas 
at the 30th June, 1929, are given hereunder :— 


UNIVERSAL TRAINING.—CITIZEN FORCES REGISTRATIONS, QUOTAS IN TRAINING 
(1908, 1909 AND 1910 QUOTAS), AT 30th JUNE, 1929. 


Military Formations, 1908 Quota, | 1909 Quota. | 1910 Quota. Total. 
Ist Division (N.S. W.) ae Bi 3,997 3,350 3,638 10,985 
2nd Division (N.S. W.) me ss 7,521 6,055 6,809 20,385 
3rd Division (Vic.) .. ee ie 5,518 4,602 5,109 15,229 
4th Division (Vic.) .. an 5 3,050 2,287 2,457 1,794 
llth Mixed Brigade (Q’land) mS 4,093. 3,224 3,405 10,722 
Field Troops, 4th M.D. (8.A.) ae 3,032 2,287 2,430 7,749 
Field Troops, 5th M.D. (W.A.) a 1,788 1,462 1,529 4,779 
Field Troops, 6th M.D. (Tas.) = 1,055 595 710 2,360 
5th District Base (W.A.) ES we 39 28 44 111 

Total; is, es 2 30,093 23,890 26,131 80,114 


(3) Registrations, 1903 to 1907 Quotas. Figures relating to these quotas have been 
included in the next table :— 


CITIZEN FORCES.—REGISTRATIONS, QUOTAS NOT IN TRAINING (1903 TO 1907_ 
QUOTAS), AT 30th JUNE, 1929.(a) 


Total Registrations in Training Areas. 


Meat | Pos. oo’ | wou | Geos’ | eos” | oor” fo 

Ist (Q’land) .. | 3,673 | 4,154 | 4,163 | 4,212] 4,307 | 20,509 
Qnd (N.S.W.) "| 10,968 | 12,052 | 11,962 | 12,474 | 12,252 | 59,708 
3rd ( Vic.) e "| | 3359 | 9340 | 9354] 9,338 | 9,155 | 45,546 
4th (S.A.) 3 "| | s7a| 33261 | 2868] 2,950 | 2,850 | 14,803 
5th (W.A.) e" "1 | Toso | 9095 | 2026] 1,777] 1,962] 9,849 
6th (Tas.) is :. | 1204 | 1300 | 1,294 | 1,163) 1,103 | _ 6,064 

Ee Total. a, .. | 29,067 | 32,202 | 31,667 | 31,914 | 31,629 | 156,479 


(a) Latest particulars available, as no training is required of these quotas. 
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(4) Exemptions and Missing Trainees. Particulars for the 1908, 1909, and 1910 
quotas are given hereunder :— 


CITIZEN FORCES.—EXEMPTIONS AND MISSING TRAINEES, QUOTAS IN TRAINING. 
(1908, 1909, AND 1910 QUOTAS), 30th JUNE, 1929. 


Exemptions. a 

Military Formations. 3 1908, 1909 

1908 1909 1910 ’ , 

Quota. Quota, Quota. Total. Gantane 

Ast Division (N.S.W.) ai a 2,319 1,547 1,541 5,407 106 

2nd Division (N.S. W.) te a 4,959 3,299 3,085 | 11,343 444 

3rd Division (Vic.) ms oie 3,312 2,200 2,199 7,711 459 

Ath Division (Vic.) ‘ a 2,060 1,201 1,193 4,454 226 

11th Mixed Brigade (Q’land) US2hi52,808 7.222, 906 1,914 6,629 94 

Field Troops, 4th M.D. (S.A.) ae 1,995 1,256 1,216 4,467 39 

Field Troops, 5th M.D. (W.A.) ot 1,202 872 744 2,818 25 

Field Troops, 6th M.D. (Tas.) ac 774 369 369 1,512 Il 
5th District Base (W.A.) .. ai 23 11 13 | 47 As 

Total ae .. | 19,453 | 12,661 | 12,274) 44,388 1,404 


(5) Senior Cadets—Registrations, etc. Registrations and numbers in training from the 
1911 to 1915 quotas at 30th June, 1929, are shown in the next table :— 


SENIOR CADETS.—REGISTRATIONS AND NUMBER ACTUALLY IN TRAINING, 
30th JUNE, 1929 (1911 TO 1915 QUOTAS). 


Total Registrations—Senior Cadets. Training 
Military Formations, Cadets. 


1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 Total. 1911 
Quota. | Quota. | Quota. | Quota. | Quota. (a) Quota. 


ist Division (N.S. W.) .. | 3,760 | 3,848 | 4,227 | 4,416 | 3,712 | 16,251 | 2,334 
2nd Division (N.S.W.) .. | 7,174 | 6,804 | 7,304 | 7,225 | 6,344 | 28,507 | 4,082 
3rd Division (Vic.) .. | 5,671 | 5,971 | 6,023 | 5,945 | 5,255 | 23,610 3,479 
4th Division (Vic.) 2,697 | 2,600 | 3,160 | 3,241 | 2,603 | 11,698 1,563 


Field Troops, 4th M.D. (S.A.)| 2,694 | 2,646 | 3,023 | 3,123 | 2,579 | 11,496 |. 1’593 
11th Mixed Brigade (Q’land) | 3,403 | 3,729 | 3,848 | 4,147 | 35620 | 15,127 | 1’509 
Field Troops, 6th M.D. (Tas.)| 663} 799/! 894] 986| 805| 3,342| “398 
Field Troops, 5th M.D. (W.A. .) 1,573 | 1,626 | 1,834| 1,842 | 1,515 | 6,875 | 880 
5th District Base (W.A.) . 43| 37 53! 48|/ 40| 181 22 


Total ++ | 27,678 | 28,060 | 30,366 | 30,973 | 26,473 |117,077 15,720 


(a) Does not include 1915 Quota, which was not liable for training until Ist July, 1929. 
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(6) Senior Cadets—Exemptions and Missing Trainees. 
30th June, 1929, are shown below :— 


SENIOR CADETS.—EXEMPTIONS AND MISSING TRAINEES, 30th JUNE, 1929. 
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Figures regarding these at 


Exemptions, 30th June, 1929. 


Military Fornitions. pene 
1911 1912 1918 fie 
Quota. Quota. | Quota ass Total. 
Ist Division (N.S.W.) 1,383 1,138 104 50 2,675 45 
2nd Division (N.S.W.) 2,983 2,213 182 90 5,468 179 
3rd Division (Vic.) = “i 2,081 1,832 52 30 3,995 357 
4th Division (Vic.) .. |. 1,085 944 4 71 36 2,136 53. 
Field Troops, 4th M.D. (S.A.) | 1,164 930 92 37 | 2,223 17 
11th Mixed Brigade (Q’land) 1,862 1,750 259 136 4,007 103 
Field Troops, 6th M.D. (Tas.) 329 290 20 21 660 13 
Field Troops, 5th M.D. (W.A.)) 683 | 613 27 16 1,339 10. 
5th District Base (W.A.) .. 21 3 2 26 2 
Total .. 11,591 9,713 809 416 | 22,529 117 


(7) Citizen Forces—Medical Examinations. The following table shows the results of 
examinations of the 1911 quota at 30th June, 1929 :— 


CITIZEN FORCES.—MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS, 1911 QUOTA, YEAR ENDED 
30th JUNE, 1929. 


sone Ne etn 
C=] Sd 6.5 
EI 8 Og 5a| gf 
m P ° 3 @ Pee a q 
: Bs b ea aaeeg| tes 
Military Formations. Sz 5 3 5 SEs g a} 38 
BS fe <j Ssyee| Sap 
ae Ses crcepeia i (Ad amet 
dae : q a |S8853| eae 
zac | & é 52 |Sdaae| See 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1st Division (N.S.W.) 3,134 2,327 81 418 308 
2nd Division (N.S.W.) 6,182 4,063 530 1 998 590 
8rd Division (Vic.) 4,982 3,476 452 19 502 533 
4th Division (Vic.) e% 2,212 1,560 61 11 228 352 
Field Troops, 4th M.D. (S.A.) 2,254 1,511 137 12 304 290 
11th Mixed Brigade (Q’land) 2,585 1,509 202 17 457 400 
Field ‘Troops, 6th M.D. (Tas.) 457 324 91 1 20 2k 
Field Troops, 5th M.D. (W.A.)| 1,203 880 115 9 54 145. 
5th District Base (W.A.) -- 26 22 2 2 
Totals. 23,035 | 15,672 1,671 70 2,983 2,639 


The percentages of fit 


above, were 74.25, 65.72, 69.77, 70.52, 67.04, 


for all formations combined, 68.04. 


(v) Administration and Instruction. 


training of the various arms consists of 277 officers (Staff Corps), 
511 warrant and non-commissione 


examinees in military formations, in the same order as shown 
58.38, 70.90, 73.15 and 84.625. and 


The staff provided for the administration and 
59 quartermasters, and 


d officers (Australian Instructional Corps). 
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(vi) Royal Military College, Duntroon. This College was established at Duntroon 
in the Federal Capital Territory for the purpose of providing trained officers for the 
permanent forces. Admission is by open competitive examination, a definite number 
of vacancies being allotted to each State on a population basis. Further particulars 
respecting the College are given on page 915 of Official Year Book No. 15. On 30tk 
April, 1930, the staff numbered 35—military, 23; and civil, 12. The cadets in training 
at the same date numbered 66. 


(vii) Railways and Defence. A War Railway Council, consisting.of military and 
railways officers, was instituted in 1911. Its chief duties are to furnish advice and 
information regarding railway transport for military purposes, and to secure co-operation 
between the Defence Department and the Railway Departments in regard to concentra- 
tion and mobilization of troops. To prevent delay in the transport of troops, particularly 
that caused by the transhipnient of baggage and implements of war, the Council has 
recommended the adoption of a uniform railway gauge on lines linking up the States’ 
capitals. An Engineer and Railway Staff Corps has been instituted, and numbered 62 
officers on 30th April, 1930. Fuller details will be found in Official Year Book No. 6, 
pp. 1070-1. 


(viii) Rifle Clubs. On the 30th June, 1929, there were 1,137 rifle clubs with 
a membership of 42,045, and 78 miniature rifle clubs having a membership of 2,761. 
Members of rifle clubs must fire an annual course of musketry, but do not undergo any 
systematic drill. 


The administration of rifle clubs is under the control of the Secretary for Defence, 
and rifle clubs do not form part of the military organization. Government grants 
however are made for the construction and maintenance of rifle ranges, etc., and 200 
rounds of ammunition are issued free annually to each efficient member. 


§ 2. Naval Defence. 


1. State Systems.—Information regarding naval defence systems prior to 1901 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 12, p. 1011, but considerations of space preclude 
its insertion in the present volume. 


2. The Present System.—(i) General. An outline of the development of Australian 
naval policy was given in Official Year Book No. 3, pp. 1060-61, and No. 12, p. 1012. 
Some account of the building of the Australian Fleet, the proposed and modified cost 
thereof, the compact with the Imperial Government, etc., appears in Official Year Book 
No. 15, pp. 921 e¢ seg. Up to the 30th June, 1929, the expenditure on construction 
amounted to £13,512,948. 


The Washington Conference of 1921 has had a marked effect on naval defence 
schemes, and all warship building and naval base construction were for a time sus- 
pended. The Fleet personnel was reduced from 4,843 in 1921 to 3,500 in 1923, and the 
ships in commission were reduced from 25 to 138. H.M.A.S. Australia was sunk in 
accordance with the provisions of the Washington Treaty on 12th April, 1924. 


In 1925 the Commonwealth Government, however, decided to build two cruisers of 
10,000 tons (the maximum size at present allowed for new construction under the 
Washington Naval Treaties), two ocean-going submarines, and a seaplane-carrier. The 
two cruisers, which were named Australia and Canberra, were commissioned in 1928 
H.M.A.S. Australia becoming the Flagship of the Australian Squadron. The wo 
submarines, Otway and Oxley, which were built in England, arrived at Thursday Island 
on 25th January, 1929. The seaplane-carrier Albatross, built at Cockatoo Island Dock- 
yard, Sydney, by the Commonwealth’ Shipping Board, was commissioned on 23rd 
January, 1929. 


To ensure closer co-operation with the Royal Navy, arrangement 3 
cluded with the Admiralty for the perioslignl “etches of Fito a on! ne 
opportunity for Australian sailors to gain experience in fleet exercises on a large scale 

The British Admiralty have, in addition, lent to the Royal Australian Navy the 
sloop Silvio, which was refitted in England as a surveying ship, and renamed H.M.A.S 
Moresby. This vessel has been principally employed in surveying the Great Barrier 
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Reef. In 1926 the Commonwealth Government entered into an agreement with the 
New South Wales Government whereby the latter, in consideration of the payment of 
a subsidy of £135,000, constructed at Walsh Island, Newcastle, a floating dock capable 
of lifting 15,000 tons. This dock, which is capable of docking the new 10,000-ton 
cruisers, has now been completed. 


{ii) Naval College. A naval college was established at Geelong in 1913, and was 
transferred in 1915 to Captain’s Point, Jervis Bay, New South Wales. The course is 
similar to that carried out in naval colleges in England. In February, 1930, there were 
51 cadet midshipmen under training. A boy who reaches the age of thirteen years 
during the calendar year in which the entrance examination is held is eligible to compete 
provided he is the son of natural-born or naturalized British subjects. From amongst 
those qualified the selection committee chooses the number required. The Common- 
wealth Government bears the whole expense of uniforms, victualling, travelling, as well 
as that of the educational course. Altogether 173 officers who have passed through 
the college are now serving with the Fleet. The college was transferred in 1930 to 
the Flinders Naval Base. 


(iii) Training Establishments. For the time being seamen recruits from 17 to 21 
years of age receive their preliminary training at the Naval Depot, Westernport, where, 
in addition to the new entry school, instruction is given in Gunnery and Torpedo, Signals 
and Wireless Telegraphy, Engineering, etc. The entry and training of boys has been 
suspended for the present 


(iv) The Naval Station. A description of the limits of the Australian Naval Station 
is‘contained in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, pp. 608-9), but lack 
of;space precludes its repetition in the present issue. The limits have recently been 
altered slightly. 


(v) Vessels. Alist of the vessels of the Royal Australian Navy is given hereunder :— 
SHIPS OF THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY, MAY, 1930. 


Vessel. Description, Displacement. Power. 
Tons. EieP 
In Commission— 
Tibatrasé Seaplane Carrier 6,000 12,000 
Anzac Flotilla Leader .. | 1,660 36,000 
Australia Cruiser br ' 10,000 80,000 
Canberra 3 3% es sent 0,000 80,000 
Cerberus Motor Boat 5% a §2 61 220 
Penguin Submarine Depot Ship and General 3,460 3,500 
: Repair 
In RESERVE— ; 
Adelaide Cruiser 5,500 25,000 
Brisbane a 5,400 25,000 
Geranium Sloop .. 1,250 2,000 
Mallow ie aks 1,200 1,800 
Marguerite » 1,250 2,000 
Moresby opt, des 1,320 2,500 
Otway Submarine 1,400 ie 
Oxley s- > 1,400 ae 
Stalwart . | Destroyer 1,075 27,000 
Success . | ¥ 1,075 27,000 
Swordsman = 1,075 27,000 
Tasmania <3 1,075 27,000 
Tattoo 5 1,075 27,000 
Friret AUXIIARIES— 
Biloela .. .. | Fleet Collier | 5,700 2,300 
Kurumba Fleet Oiler 3,970 2,000 
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(vi) Naval Forces. Besides the sea-going forces, there is a R.AN. Reserve, which 
is composed of Citizen Naval Forces. The personnel of the sea-going forces, which 
was originally largely composed of Imperial officers and men, is now 95 per cent. Australian. 
The strength of the naval forces is given hereunder :— 


STRENGTH OF NAVAL FORCES (PERMANENT AND RESERVES), 
15th FEBRUARY, 1936. 


Numbers Borne, 


Description of Force. ‘ 
n 
Training. Officers. Men. 


Royal Australian Navy (Sea-going) a hig os 5 442 | 3,760 
Royal Australian Naval Auxiliary Services ie a ee 42 180 
Cadet Midshipmen undergoing training at R.A.N. College .. 51 ms . 

Royal Australian Naval Reserve (Sea-going) é Be ais 43 a 

Royal Australian Fleet Reserve We “4 a2 ae ay 121 
Royal Australian Naval Reserve 32 ve ri oF 217 4,797 
Royal Australian Naval Volunteer Reserve Sf re [logs 44 3 


§ 3. Air Defence. 


1. General—aA statement in regard to the preliminary steps taken in connexion 
with the development of air defence will be found in Official Year Book No. 18, p. 610. 


The Royal Australian Air Force is administered by a Board consisting of three Air 
Force members and a Finance member. To this Force is entrusted the air defence of 
Australia, the training of personnel for co-operation with the naval and military forces, 
and the refresher training of pilots engaging in civil aviation. The present establishment 
of the Force includes the following units :—(a) Head-Quarters Royal Australian Air 
Force, with representation at the Air Ministry in London ; (b) a Flying Training School ; 
(c) a Stores Depot; and (d) two service squadrons and one flight. 


2. Establishment.—The present approved establishment of the Permanent Air 


Force is 104 officers and 788 airmen, and of the Citizen Air Force, 60 officers and 290 
airmen. 


3. Aerial Routes.—Aerodromes and alighting sites have been prepared between the 


capital cities and on certain parts of the coast for service and civil purposes. The total 
number prepared to date is 220. 


4. Civil Aviation.—Details regarding the formation and activities of the Civil 
Aviation Department will be found in Chapter VII., Section D. Aircraft. 


§ 4. Expenditure on Defence. 


The following table shows defence expenditure, exclusive of war services, in 1901-2 
and during each of the last five years. Details of the expenditure of the Defence 


Department and the cost of the war repatriation, and war services are given i 
Chapter VIII.—Finance. , j pe 
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DEFENCE EXPENDITURE (EXCLUDING WAR SERVICES).—AUSTRALIA, 
1901-2 TO 1929-30. 


| 

Item. 1901-2. 1925-26. | 1926-27, | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1929-30. 

(a) 

2 2 £ £ £ HS 3 | £ 
Central Administration ae 5,594 28,311 29,603 26,700 27,901 24,488 
Miltary Jn on oe ies er 2,765,033 | 2,597,864 | 2,395,910 | 2,198,891 
te Swe! oe ve , 1,547, 1,526,108 | 1,494,201 | 1,465,718 | 1,282,171 
R.A. Air Force... $5. | meas 429,373 | 571,769 | 516,689 | 549,126 | 523,150 
iu Civil Aviation ne Si Ae 113,588 111,669 113,368 | 97,499 106,000 
unitions Supply Branch oy on 557,548 433,338 461,638 383,324 338,800 
Rifle Clubs and Associations .. 41,653 48,920 48,880 47,699 47,851 40,000 

Special A ppropriations— ; : 
Naval Construction on ee 946,859 | 2,262,199 | 2,060,586 |, 1,349,819 360,000 
Survey of Gt. Barrier Reef .. Re 112,117 26,903 46,217 61,906 39,000 


Reconditioning Equipment and 
Purchases of Aircraft Equip- 
me’ 


n A oe 53 25,327 115,436 7,076 115,315 22 
Development of Civil Aviation nis ; 7 3 “000 


13,722 42,113 100,000 


958,692 | 6,430,847 | 7,890,938 | 7,385,710 6,536,482 | 5,034,500 


(a) Estimated, 


In addition to the above, expenditure on war services, naval and military only, 
directly under the control of the Defence Department amounted in 1928-29 to £107,521 
from Revenue, while the estimated expenditure in 1929-30 was £118,036 from Revenue. 


The total cost of war services including interest, sinking fund, war pensions, repat- 
riation, etc., amounted to £30,097,751 from Revenue and £1,660,479 from Loans during 
1928-29. 


§ 5. Munitions Supply. 


1. General.—A statement dealing with the powers and functions of the Munitions 
Supply Board is given on p. 612 of Official Year Book No. 18, but limits of space preclude 
its repetition in the present volume. 


2. Factories.—(1) General. The Explosives Factories at Maribyrnong, Victoria, 
which manufactured explosives for cartridges and artillery ammunition, aeroplane dopes, 
and special paints, were established in 1911. The staff at 30th June, 1929, numbered 
147, 

The Acetate of Lime Factory, established at Bulimba, Brisbane, in September, 
1918, provides acetate of lime (a raw material used in the manufacture of acetone) and is 
now being held in reserve. Employees at 30th June, 1929, numbered 4. 


The Clothing Factory at Melbourne, Victoria, which had a staff of 243 employees on 
30th June, 1929, commenced output in July, 1912, and since that date has been able to 
supply the whole of the uniform clothing required for the Defence forces, and the Post- 
master-General’s Department. It also supplies clothing required by State Departments 
and local public bodies. 

The Small Arms Factory at Lithgow, New South Wales, which was opened on Ist 
June, 1912, and delivered the first instalment of Australian arms in May, 1913, had on 
its pay roll on 30th June, 1929, 359 employees. Rifles are being produced, and the 
manufacture of pistols and machine guns has been undertaken. 

On lst January, 1921, by virtue of an agreement with the Colonial Ammunition 
Company Limited, the Defence Department entered into possession on lease of the 
Company’s works at Footscray, Victoria, but on Ist January, 1927, they were purchased 
‘by the Commonwealth Government. As from the Ist July, 1928, this establishment, 
known as the Small Arms Ammunition Factory, was amalgamated with the Gun 
Ammunition Factory, and this group is now known as the Ammunition Factories, where 
in addition to rifle and pistol ammunition, big gun fuses and cartridge cases are also 
produced. A rolling mill for brass and other non-ferrous metals has been included. 
The staff at 30th June, 1929, numbered 241, 
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At the Ordnance Factory, Maribyrnong, Victoria, established in 1924, provision is 
made-for the production of guns, shells, gun carriages and military vehicles. This 
group includes a well equipped forge and woodworking and electrical shop. The 
number of employees at 30th June, 1929, was 162. 


(ii) Investment in Factories. Up to 30th June, 1929, the amount invested in lands, 
buildings, machinery and plant, factory fittings and furniture in connexion with the 
factories now in operation was approximately as follows:—Small Arms Factory, 
£489,843 ; Explosives Factories, £523,064 ; Clothing Factory, £8,992 ; Acetate of Lime 
Factory, £91,878 ; Ammunition Factories, £450,910; and Ordnance Factories, £489,320. 


§ 6. Remount Depot. 


Information in regard to the establishment of this branch of activity is contained in 
previous issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 18, p. 613). When war was declared 
in 1914 little difficulty was experienced by the Remount Service in coping with the 
enormous task of obtaining and training horses for the mounted units of the A.I.F. and 
in providing for the shipment of horses to Egypt and India as required. 


§ 7. Australian Contingents. 


1. General. In previous issues of the Year Book an account was given of the 
composition, etc., of the Australian contingents dispatched for service in the New 
Zealand and Sudan Campaigns, in South Africa, China, and the Great War of 1914-18 
(see Official Year Book No. 12, pp. 1019 et seq.). 


2. Australian Troops (Great War).—Particulars of the enlistments, casualties, 
honours and decorations won, and engagements of the Australian Imperial Force during 
the Great War were given in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 628 et seq. Limits of space, 
however, preclude the repetition of this information in the present volume. 


§ 8. War Gratuity. 


Reference was made in preceding Year Books (see No. 15, p. 930) to the bonus 
payable in accordance with the War Gratuity Acts of 1920 as a war service gratuity to 
soldiers and sailors who served in the Great War. Owing to limitations of space this 
information cannot be repeated, but it may be noted that the gratuity was paid in 
Treasury Bonds, maturing not later than 31st May, 1924, and bearing interest at 5} per 
cent. In necessitous cases payment was made in cash when desired by the person 
entitled. The first gratuities were made available about the beginning of June, 1920. 
The total amount paid to 30th June, 1929, was £27,483,672. 


§ 9. Special Defence Legislation. 


Information regarding special defence legislation enacted by the Commonwealth 
Government during the War was given in Official Year Book No. 15, p. 930. It may 
be pointed out here that the War Precautions Act Repeal Act of 1920 repealed the 
Act 1914-18, but a limited number of matters dealt with under the original Act are 


now provided for under the War Precautions Act Repeal Act of 1920-28 or by regulations 
made thereunder. 


§ 10. Repatriation. 


1. General—An outline of the activities leading up to the formation of the 
Commonwealth Department of Repatriation was given in Official Year Book No. 15, 
p- 931, but limits of space preclude its repetition in the present volume. Some account 
was given also in the Year Book referred to, and in subsequent issues, of the policy 
and activities of the Department generally, while detailed information was. in- 
corporated in regard to such matters as sustenance rates and pensions to soldiers and 
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dependents. (See Official Year Book 17, pp. 598 to 601.) During the year ended 30th 
June, 1928, sustenance rates were amended to bring them into line with war pensions 
rates, and the scale of rates in respect to war pensions was amplified by providing for 
an allowance to the third or subsequent child at such a rate as will provide, together 
with pension in respect of that child, a sum of 15s. per fortnight. 


The main activities of the Repatriation Commission at 30th June, 1929, were confined 
to the grant, review and assessment of war pensions, medical treatment, the renewal 
and repair of artificial replacements and surgical appliances, the grant and review of 
living allowances, and the administration of the Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme. 


2. Pensions.—The pensions in force on the 30th June, 1929, numbered 272,631, 
and the ammount expended thereon during the twelve months ending 30th June, 1929, 
was £7,734,921. 


On the 1st June, 1929, the following appeal tribunals were created :—(a) War 
Pensions Entitlement Appeal Tribunal consisting of a chairman and two members to 
hear and decide any appeal against a decision of the Repatriation Commission, by or 
on behalf of ex-members of the Forces or their dependents that an incapacity of an 
ex-member or death arose out of war service; and (b) Two War Pensions Assessment 
Appeal Tribunals consisting, in each instance, of a chairman and two medical members 
selected from a panel approved by the Minister to hear and decide an appeal against 
a current assessment of war pension made by the Repatriation Commission in respect 
of an incapacity of an ex-member of the Forces which has been accepted as arising out 
of war service. 


3. Summary of Activities —The following is a summary of the work of the Depart- 
ment from 8th April, 1918, to 30th June, 1929 :— 


(i) Employment. Number of applications, 252,902; mnumber of positions filled, 
132,832. 


(ii) Vocational Training. Number of men completed training, 27,685; number in 
training, 15. 


(ili) Assistance other than Vocational Training and Employment. Applications 
received, 766,888 ; applications approved, 674,271. 


(iv) Soldiers’ Children Education Scheme. From the inauguration of the scheme 
in February, 1921, up to 30th June, 1929, 12,731 applications for assistance had been 
received. Of these 11,483 had been approved, of which 4,059 recipients of the benefits 
had completed their training, 6,035 were undergoing training, 58 applications were pending, 
and the remainder had been refused or withdrawn. 


Up to 30th June, 1929, the expenciture was £896,865. 


(v) Assistance Granted. The total expenditure incurred during the period from 8th 
April, 1918, to 30th June, 1929, was £16,759,543, of which £9,370,956 represented 
gifts, £1,675,212 loan, and £5,713,375 general expenditure. Of the total the largest 
amounts were absorbed by vocational training, with £5 millions, and expenses of 
providing employment, £2} millions. 


(vi) Medical Treatment. At 30th June, 1929, there were 1,561 in-patients and 
8,664 out-patients receiving medical treatment. The expenditure to this date was 
£4,647,089. 


4. Settlement of Soldiers on the Land.—At the Premiers’ Conference in Melbourne 
in 1917 it was agreed that the States should undertake the work of settling on the land 
returned soldiers and munition and war workers, but that the Commonwealth should 
finance them for this purpose. 

The original arrangement provided that the Commonwealth should take the 


responsibility of finding up to £500 per settler as working capital for improvements, 
implements, seed, etc., an amount which was subsequently increased to £625 per settler, 
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together with £375 per settler for resumptions and works incidental to land settlement 
approved by the Commonwealth. Particulars of the advances to the States are shown 
in the following table :— 


ADVANCES TO STATES FOR SOLDIER SETTLEMENT, AT 30th JUNE, 1929. 


j Ro, ot |» Advanote | Advaneed.| Advanced, Avanos 
ney ee | ree | uring t 
agate Settlers. a pt te 1928-29, | June, 1929, | 30.6.29. 
ING.ee | - £ £ 3 
New South Wales i 8,405 12,254,191 ey 9,826,203 9,805,983 
Victoria. . td oss fe 1,000 15,708,514 ig 11,968,176 | 11,794,075 
Queensland «3 .. | 3,898 3,290,789 | se | 2,717,697 | 2,700,583 
South Australia .. asks 5,000 | 6,265,471 | ses | 2,857,780 2,833,005 
Western Australia hse 3 Ke) 6,278,750 iH | 5,463,782 5,431,202 
Tasmania Pee So? 2,8212)°**3, 521, 234 = 2,168,303 2,129,563 
| iad | Pat ~ aan j 
Total .. | 36,310 47,318,949 al 35,001,941 | 34,694,411 


Prior to the occupancy of the land, the Repatriation Department was empowered 
to pay sustenance for a limited period, subject to certain conditions, also for 6 months 
during the first 2 years of occupancy while awaiting production. 


5. Conspectus of State Laws affecting Settlement of Returned Soldiers on the Land.— 
In Official Year Book No. 13, pp. 1018 ef seq., will be found a table giving particulars of 
the laws of the various States relating to returned soldiers’ land settlement. 


Later modifications have been made with a view to simplifying procedure and 
liberalizing the conditions under which holdings may be acquired. 


§ 11. War Service Homes. 


The operations of the War Service Homes Commission at 31st March, 1930, may 
be briefly set out as follows :—Total applications approved, 41,066; expenditure on 
provision of homes, purchase of land for future use, etc., £28,342,293; 20,816 houses had 
been ‘completed; 33 homes had been enlarged; 221 houses were in course of 
construction ; and 436 building applications had been approved in respect of which 
building operations had not been commenced. ' 


In addition, the Commission had purchased on behalf of eligible applicants 12,851 
already-existing properties, and had taken over mortgages existing on 2,526 dwelling- 
houses. Homes are insured under a comprehensive policy, the total insurances in force, 
including cover notes, amounting to £16,070,815. The total receipts received by the 
Commission to 3lst March, 1930, were £15,015,185, of which £5,137,840 was paid to - 
the National Debt Sinking Fund. Only one per cent. of repayment arrears was due 
to the Commission on 31st March, 1930. 


The foregoing figures include the operations of the State Bank of South Australia 
and the State Savings Bank of Victoria, which are now carrying out the provisions of 
the War Service Homes Act in their respective States, the Commonwealth’s obligations 
being to make available to the Government in each State as a loan the funds required 
for the purpose, ; 
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CHAPTER XV. 


THE TERRITORIES OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
GENERAL. : 


The Territories under the control of the Commonwealth are :—The Northern Terri- 
tory ; the Federal Capital Territory; Papua (formerly British New Guinea); Norfolk 
Island; the Territory of New Guinea (by Mandate of the League of Nations); Nauru 
(under joint Mandate of the Commonwealth, Great Britain and New Zealand). 


Information regarding forms of government, etc., will be found in Official Year Book 
No. 22, pages 587-588. 


THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 


§ 1. Area and Population. 


1. Introductory.—Upon the extension of New South Wales westward to the 129th 
meridian in 1827, the Northern Territory was incorporated in that colony and in 1863 was 
annexed by Royal Letters Patent to the province of South Australia. With the 
adjacent islands, it was transferred to the Commonwealth on Ist January, 1911. The 
total area is 523,620 square miles, or 335,116,800 acres. 


2. Population.—(i) Huropeans. At the census taken in 1881 there were only 670 
Europeans in the Territory. The total increased slowly, reaching its maximum in 1919 
with 3,767 persons. At the census of 1921 the white population had decreased to 2,459. 
In 1929 it was about 3,250. 


(ii) Asiatics. With the exception of a few Japanese, Filipinos-and others, the Asiatics 
in the Northern Territory consist mainly of Chinese. These numbered at one time over 
4,000, but have gradually dwindled and now barely exceed 700. (See Year Book No. 22, 
p- 589). 

(iii) Total Population. The highest recorded population of all races, except aborigi- 
nals, was 7,533 in 1888, while at the end of 1929 it was 4,470. The estimated 
population for the last five years is given in the following table :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—POPULATION (EXCLUSIVE OF ABORIGINALS), 
1925 TO 1929. 


Year. | Males. Females. Total. 
1925 : | 2,550 1,106 3,656 
1926 Apes 2773 1,125 3,898 
1927 >. . leah 8z 1,224 4,361 
1928 si we] 825789 1,243 3,982 
1929 sh se |. 2,045 1,525 4,470 


The Census population (4th April, 1921) was 2,821 males, 1,046 females, total 
8,867. 


(iv) Movement of Population. The following is a summary of movement of 
population in 1929 (excluding overland migration) :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—MOVEMENT OF POPULATION, 1929. 


Immigration .. | 1,079 Emigration a 579 || Excess of immi- 
Births .. Fey 53 Deaths om 65 gration over 
emigration ..| 500 
Excess of births 
over deaths .. | —12 


Increase Aveilig ea BY _ Decrease .. |. 644 Net Increase .. 488 
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The immigration and emigration of the Territory for the five years ending 1929 
are shown in the following table :— 
NORTHERN TERRIFORY.—IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION, 1925 TO 1929. 


j | 
Year. r Immigration. Emigration, 


1920... = 5h oe 567 511 
1926... cng as SF 73l-* 498 
192720, j Se 3 mf 1,163 692 
1928"... ad ae if 710 1,101 
1929... i Es dr, 1,079 579 


(v) The Aboriginals. A special article. contributed by Dr. W. Ramsay-Smith on 
the subject of the Australian aboriginals, was incorporated in Year Book No. 3 (pp. 158- 
176). The chapter “‘ Population,” in Year Book No. 17, contained information regarding 
the number and distribution of aboriginals and the measures taken by the States (in the 
case of the Northern Territory, by the Commonwealth) to protect and preserve the 
aboriginals. In the Northern Territory large numbers of the aboriginals are still outside 
the influence of Europeans. The total number of full-blood and half-caste aboriginals 
in the Territory at 30th June, 1929, was estimated at about 21,700, of whom 2,625 were 
in regular employment. (See also Chapter XXIV.—Population, hereinafter.) 


§ 2. Legislation and Administration. 


On Ist January, 1911, the Territory was transferred by South Australia to the 
Commonwealth. The terms were outlined in Year Book No. 15, p. 940. Regarding 
administration, see Year Book No. 22, p. 590. The Territory elects a member to the 
House of Representatives, who can take part in the debates, but may not vote. 


§ 3. Physiography. 


1. Tropical Nature of the Country—The Territory is within the torrid zone, 
with the exception of a strip 2} degrees wide, which lies south of the Tropic of 
Capricorn. 


2. Contour and Physical Characteristics.—The low flat coast line seldom reaches 
a height of 100 feet. Sandy beaches and mud flats, thickly fringed with mangroves, 
prevail. Sandstone, marl, and ironstone form the occasional cliffy headlands. The sea 
frontage of more than 1,000 miles is indented by bays and inlets, and intersected by 
numerous rivers, many of which are navigable for considerable distances from their 
estuaries. 

The principal features of the coast line are enumerated in Year Book No. 1, p. 66; 
the rivers in Year Book No. 2, p. 76; the mountains in Year Book No. 38, p. 67; the 
lakes in Year Book No. 4, p. 77; the islands in Year Book No. 5, pp. 71, 72, and the 
mineral springs in Year Book No. 6, p. 65. 


Inland, the country generally is destitute of conspicuous landmarks. From the 
coast there is a general rise southwards to the vicinity of the 17th or 18th parallel of 
south latitude, where the higher lands form the watershed between the rivers that flow 
northwards to the sea and those that form the scanty supply of the interior systems. 
Towards the centre of the continent the land over a wide area is of considerable elevation, 
and there are several mountain ranges, generally with an east and west trend. 


§ 4, Climate, Fauna and Flora. 


1. The Seasons.—There are two main climatic divisions—the wet season, November 
to April, and the dry season, May to October, with uniform and regular changes of 
weather. Nearly the whole of the rainfall occurs in the summer months. Fuller 
particulars will be found in Year Book No. 6, p. 1116. 
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2. Fauna,—The ordinary types of native Australian fauna inhabit the Territory. 
As elsewhere on the continent, the higher Theria are rare, but marsupials, birds, 
crocodiles, fresh-water tortoises, snakes (mostly non-venomous), and frogs abound. 
There are many varieties of freshwater fish and littoral mollusca. Butterflies and beetles 
are strongly represented. The white ant is a pest, anthills in the Territory sometimes 
attaining great dimensions. Mosquitoes and sandflies are very troublesome, particularly 
in the wet season. Native fauna are in some cases protected. Buffalo formerly existed 
in large herds. 


3. Flora.—The vegetation is North Australian in type, but a number of the forms 
belongs to the Malayan and Oceanic regions. The timber trees are not of great commerical 
value, but in the coastal regions tropical vegetation grows luxuriantly to the water’s 
edge. On the wide expanses of plain country in the interior there is little vegetation. 
The principal orders represented in the Territory are :—Huphorbiacee, Composite, 
Convolvulaceee, Rubiacee, Goodenoviacee, Leguminose, Urticee. 

Fuller particulars regarding fauna and flora are given in Year Book No, 6, 
pp- 1116-7. 


§ 5. Production. 


1. Agriculture—Up to the present agriculture has made little progress in the Territory, 
although it has been proved that rice, tobacco, coconuts, mangoes, bananas, cotton, 
various fodder plants, and peanuts can be successfully grown. Expense of harvesting 
is, at present, an obstacle to the economic production of rice, and until labour-saving 
machinery is procured it cannot be produced with profit. Some 5 miles from Darwin a 
coconut plantation, about six acres in area, is thriving, and at a small plantation at Shoal 
Bay the palms planted along the sea-shore are giving excellent results. There is a large 
stretch of first-class coconut land on the coast, but hitherto planting has not been 
attempted on a commercial scale. Peanuts are becoming the principal crop, and in 1929 
about 150 tons were produced, compared with 38 tons in the preceding year. Some 
70 settlers are now engaged in peanut growing. 


2. Pastoral Industry—The pastoral possibilities of certain parts of the Northern 
Territory were recognized at an early date, and in 1866 stock was brought into the 
Macdonnell Range country from South Australia. Six years later cattle were brought 
from Queensland to the northern parts of the Territory, and in 1879 Mr. Giles reached the 
Katherine River with 2,000 head of cattle and 12,000 sheep from South Australia. For 
various reasons sheep-raising did not succeed. The cattle industry progressed and has 
become the mainstay of the Territory. A great impetus was given to this industry in 
1917 by the opening of extensive meat works at Darwin. Unfortunately the works 
closed down in 1920, and are still standing idle. The number of cattle exported by land 
during the year 1928-29 was 26,725, and by sea (to Manila) 6,185. The cattle industry 
has been retarded by the ravages of ticks and by the difficulty of travelling stock through 
waterless country. These difficulties are however, gradually being overcome, the former 
by the introduction of the practice of “ dipping,” and the latter by adding to the number 
of wells on the various stock-routes and the creation of stock reserves. Horses thrive 
well. Buffaloes thrive in the coastal districts, but their number has been greatly reduced 
by indiscriminate shooting for the sake of the hides, of which 12,618 were exported during 


1928-29. ate 
The estimated number of live stock in the Territory in the last five years is given 


in the table hereunder :— 
NORTHERN TERRITORY.—LIVE STOCK, 1924 TO 1928, 


| i 
Year. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. aed | Camels, . Donkeys. Sap 

pe Tite stele) 5 4 | 
.. | 45,059 | 855,285 6,914 | 1,000 30,000 | 1,000 500 300 
be a8 46,380 970,342 8,030 382 | 21,859 | 452 1,113 280 
1926 .. | 42,801 | 863,597 6,407 343 | 22,318 410 | 1,062 413 
1927 .. | 40,108 | 835,390 9,589 292 | 20,103 | 402 | 1,137 499 
1928 Phy 37,452 768,751 7,635 497 | 16,499 | 603 1,112 496 
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The stock in 1928 was distributed between North Australia and Central Australia as 


Area, | Horses. Cattle, Sheep. | Pigs. | Goats. | Camels. | Donkeys.| Mules. 
nities | | | | | 

vsti. | 26,786 676,528 | 354 | 394 | 10,952 | 195 . 544 467 

Bree | 10,666 | 92,223 7,281 | 13| 5,547 408 . 568 | 29 


3. Mining.—(i) General. Alluvial gold-digging in the Northern Territory com- 
menced in 1869, and up to the end of 1880 gold to the value of £79,022 had been produced. 
In 1881 the gold production reached its maximum, the value for that year being £111,945. 
During the following years it fluctuated considerably, but as long as the alluvial deposits 
lasted the output was satisfactory. In the transition period from alluvial to reef mining 
the industry declined considerably. The production of metals other than gold has 
suffered from vagaries of prices, and from the disadvantages of high cost of transport 
and of white labour. The year 1928-29 showed a considerable increase in the production 
of mica and a corresponding decrease in tin ore. The only mineral produced in Central 
Australia was mica, but the opening of the railway to Alice Springs is expected. to give 
a fresh impetus to gold mining there. 


(ii) Mineral Production. The following table shows the total mineral production 
for the last five years :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—VALUE OF MINERAL PRODUCTION, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


T 
Year, Gold, Tin Ore. | Silver- Copper Mica. | Tantalite. Waine all 
| Lead Ore. Ore. Minerals, 
£ £ e £ £ £ Ss 

1924-25 .. ale 1,939 | 15,966 617 15 2,835 ere 21,715 
1925-26 .. sh 593 | 15,852 447 60 2,132 ae 19,085 
1926-27 .. At 468 | 18,754 379 ae 2,596 8 | 22,205 
1927-28 .. Ae 431 | 10,828 22 <a 3,280 65 | 14,626 
1928-29 .. ot 552 6,958 79 Fe 10,548 207 | 18,344 


(iii) Coal and Mineral Oil.—Five licences for mineral oil and coal were in existence 


in 1928-2, covering an aggregate area of 5,000 square miles. No prospecting for oil 
was carried on during the year. 


4. Pearl, Trepang, and Other Fisheries.—In 1884 mother-of-pearl shell was discovered 
in the harbour of Port Darwin. Difficulty in working, principally through heavy 
tides and muddy water, retarded the development of the industry for many years. 
During 1928-29, 31 boats were operating, employing 247 J. apanese and Timorese, and a few 
aboriginals. The increase in the pearling fleet during the year, from 19 to 31, was due 
to the arrival at Darwin of a number of pearling luggers from Western Australia. The 
year’s output was 204 tons, valued at £37,238, compared with 119 tons in the previous 
year. The territorial waters teem with fish, but the hope of establishing a salt and dried 


fish trade has not materialized. In the procuring of trepang, 4 boats and 10 persons, 
beside aboriginals, were engaged. 


§ 6. Land Tenure. 


A description of the system of land tenure in force in the Territory will be found in 
Chapter V.—Land Tenure and Settlement, Official Year Book No. 22, 
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§ 7, Commerce and Shipping. 


1. Trade.—No record is kept of the direction of trade between the Commonwealth 
States and Territories. The value of the direct oversea trade for 1901 and for each of the 
years 1924-25 to 1928-29 is given hereunder :— 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—VALUE OF DIRECT OVERSEA TRADE, 
1901 AND 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Items. 1901, 1924-25, 1925-26, | 1926-27. | 1927-28, 1928-29. 
a i | z aS 
25 13 £ £ £ 2S, 
Imports Gc xe 37,539 20,636 34,168 36,814 30,387 32,069 
Exports om hs 29,191 41,944 35,902 29,786 29,265 53,720 
| = 3 
Total .. | 66,730 62,580 70,070 66,600 | 59,652 | 85,789 


The principal items of overseas export in 1928-29 were cattle, £30,330 ; pearl-shell, 
£21,013; trepang, £1,148, 


2. Shipping.—The Territory is dependent for its shipping facilities chiefly on the 
services of vessels trading between Sydney and Singapore. Other vessels make occasional 
visits, while a sixty-days’ service between Fremantle and Darwin is carried out by the 
“‘ Koolinda,” belonging to the West Australian State Shipping Service. 


NORTHERN TERRITORY.—SHIPPING, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Arrivals. Departures. 
Period. 

No. of Vessels. Tonnage. No. of Vessels. Tonnage. 
1924-25 ete oe a 56 124,715 52 124,564 
1925-26 RG on or 48 118,478 49 118,665 
1926-27... od hs 50 126,765 50 126,999 
1927-28 oe ae Ar 54 125,533 45 121,451 
1928-29 44 ont ie 61 129,997 48 129,218 


The foregoing figures are exclusive of particulars of coastwise shipping. During 
1928-29, 26 vessels of 445 tons net were entered as coastwise. 


§ 8. Internal Communication. 


1. Railways.—Under the agreement ratified by the Act, the Commonwealth is to 
construct the Northern Territory portion of the transcontinental railway line (connecting 
Adelaide and Darwin, via Port Augusta). 

The Northern line from Adelaide terminated at Oodnadatta, about 100 miles south 
of the southern boundary of the Territory, but has recently been extended to Alice Springs, 
an addition of 292 miles. The line from Darwin to Katherine River, about 200 miles, 
has been extended as far as Birdum, 316 miles from Darwin. The completion of the 
remainder of the gap would permit of the development of the broad belts of pastoral and 
mineral country towards the centre of Australia. The Commonwealth also acquired 
on Ist January, 1911, the property in the line from Port Augusta to Oodnadatta (478 
miles), and on Ist January, 1926, the control of the line was transferred to the Com- 
monwealth Railways Commissioner. (See under Federal Railways). 


2. Posts.—Postal communication is maintained by vessels belonging to Burns, 
Philp and Co., who carry on a monthly service between the Territory and the Eastern 
States. In addition, the vessels belonging to the State Steamship Service of Western 
Australia give a service once every 60 days between Fremantle and Darwin. Inland, 
the northern part of the Territory receives its mail via Darwin, while the southern 
districts are served via Adelaide. 
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3. Telegraphs.—The transcontinental telegraph line, covering a length of 2,230 
miles, was completed on the 22nd August, 1872, at a cost of nearly half-a-million sterling. 
The line runs in a northerly direction from Adelaide to Darwin, whence telegraphic 
communication is provided with Asia and Europe, via Banjoewangie (Java), Singapore, 
and Madras. Between Darwin and Banjoewangie the submarine cable is duplicated. 

High-power wireless stations have been constructed by the Federal Government at 
Wave Hill, in the Territory, and at Camooweal, just over the eastern boundary, in 
Queensland. 


§ 9. Finance. 


1. Revenue and Expenditure, 1928-29.—In the Commonwealth finance statements 
separate accounts are given for Northern Territory administration. Receipts and 
expenditure for 1928-29 are given below :— 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE.—NORTHERN TERRITORY, 1928-29. 


REVENUE. | & EXPENDITURE. £ 

Customs and Excise a 10,170 Administrative Staff Me 87,367 
Postal, Telegraph, and Tele- | Northern Territory Railways 252,910 

phone .. = e 10,354 | Interest and Sinking Fund, 
Darwin-Katherine River Rail- Northern Territory Loans.. | 400,163 

way = aE = 50,259 | New Works, Artesian Bores, 
Central Australia Railway .. | 185,811 Roads, etc. ie ee 16,694 
Territorial ot Re 458 North Australia Commission 56,988 
Land and Income Tax -. | 3,999 | Miscellaneous 4 ae 73,544 
Lighthouses and Light Dues. . 851 
North Australia Commission | 18,223 
Miscellaneous “a -. | 31,517 
Deficiency on year’s trans- 

actions .. ass .. | 576,024 

Total" 3 .. | 887,666 Total ~~. -. | 887,666 


2. Northern Territory Debt.—The items making up the total debt of the Territory 
as at 30th June, 1930, are as follows :— 


Debt at date of transfer to the Commonwealth, £ £ 


1st January, 1911 ef Ge = 3,931,086 
Redeemed under Commonwealth Loan Acts .. 2,358,212) 
Redeemed from Consolidated Revenue x 460,625 2,818,962 
Redeemed from Sinking Fund Rs # 125 
Balance, 30th June, 1930 .. 3 «+ 1,112,124 


In addition, the balance of the Port Augusta—Oodnadatta Railway Loans taken over 
from South Australia amounted at the same date to £921,046, making a total of 
£2,033,170. 


THE FEDERAL CAPITAL TERRITORY. 


1. Introductory.—In Year Books Nos. 4 and 5, information was given in Section 
XXXI., in regard to the events leading to the selection of the Federal Capital Territory 
and the necessary legislation and the progress of operations in connexion with the estab- 
lishment of the capital city. The physiography of the Territory was dealt with in extenso, 
and topographical and contour maps accompanied the letterpress, as well as reproductions 
of the premiated designs for the laying out of the city. Considerations of space, however. 
preclude the repetition of this information. On the 12th March, 1913, the official one: 
mony to mark the initiation of operations in connexion with the establishment of the 
Seat of Government was carried out. At this ceremony the selection of “ Canberra,” 
as the name of the capital city was announced, 


2. Transfer of Parliament.—On 9th May, 1927, Parliament House at Canberra 
was officially opened by His Royal Highness Albert, Duke of York, the occasion 
being the 26th anniversary of the opening of the first Parliament of the Commonwealth 
Py pee Oune RY His Royal Highness George, Duke of Cornwall and York—now His 

ajesty the King—on the 9th May, 1901. (For particulars of the o ning 
see Year Book No. 21, page 604.) F ~ peri! 
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3. Administration.—In Year Book No. 18, a summary was given of the development 
of the administration up to the taking over of the control of the Territory by the Federal 
Capital Commission. : 

Tae administration of the Territory entered upon a new phase when the Federal 
Capital Commission, consisting of three members appointed by the Government took 
over the control of its affairs at the beginning of 1925 in accordance with the provisions 
of the Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1924. This Act was amended in 
1926 with the object of further defining the powers and functions of the Commission. 
A new Act in 1928 provided that the third Commissioner should be elected by the 
people of the Territory. (See Year Book No. 22, p. 596.) This Act was repealed, 
the Seat of Government (Administration) Act 1930 taking its place. The powers and 
functions of the Commission reverted to the Government, being taken over by the 
Ministers for Home Affairs, Works and Railways, and Public Health respectively.. 
Subssquently an Advisory Council was established by an Ordinance under the Act. 

The Advisory Council consists of :—the Secretary, Department of Home Affairs: 
the Director-General of Health; the Secretary, Department of Works and Railways ; 
the Civic Administrator; and three residents of the Territory elected for twelve months. 


4. Progress of Work.—The generai progress of the work of construction up to 
the time when the Territory was taken over by the Commission was outlined in Year 
Book No. 18. The progress made under the Commission is described in Year Book 
No. 22, p. 597, 

Structures to be completed in 1930 comprise the Australian Institute of Comparative 
Anatomy with laboratories and accommodation for a museum of Australian fauna; 
the Institute for Scientific and Industrial Research ; a public bath; and a small number 
of additional residential buildings. 


5. Lands.—(i) In the Federal Territory Proper. Reference has been made in 
previous issues to the general conditions of land tenure in the Territory for the Seat of 
Government and to the area of alienated and leased land. 

As considerable portions of the Territory lands are not required in connexion with 
the establishment of the city, large areas have been leased under special improvement 
conditions in regard to the extermination of noxious weeds and the destruction of rabbits 
and other noxious animals. The lands are classified into three grades of agricultural 
and three grades of grazing land. About 167,632 acres, comprising 332 holdings, are at 
present held under lease for periods varying from quarterly tenure to 25 years. 

Regarding auction sales of city leaseholds see Year Book No. 22, p. 599. 

Seven leases for church purposes have been granted under the Church Lands Leases 
Ordinance 1924-27, which require the lessees to submit a definite building programme 
within a specified period, and a further seven leases have been granted for church and 
scholastic purposes under the Leases (Special Purposes) Ordinance 1925-29. 

Tne total number of leases granted under the City Areas Leases Ordinance, not 
incluliag surrendered leasss; at the end of the financial year 1928-29 was 299, 
representing a capital valu2 of £183,135. During the year 14 new leases were granted, 
and 134 business and residential blocks surrendered to or determined by the Commission. 

Under the terms of the City Area Leases Ordinance 1924-29, each block is leased for 
a period of 99 years at a rental of £5 per centum per annum of the unimproved capital 
value as assessed by the Commission or bid at auction. 


(ii) Land at Jervis Bay. The Commonwealth has acquired from the State of New 
South Wales sovereign rights over the area comprising about 28 square miles of land 
and water at Jervis Bay for possible use as a port in connexion with the Federal Capital. 
The Royal Australian Naval College was established in this area on a site known as 
Captain’s Point, but was removed in 1930 to Flinders Naval Base. Portions of the 
remaining lands have been leased. 


6. Railways.—Canberra is connected with the railway system of New South Wales 
by a Time 42 miles long to Queanbeyan. This line was opened for goods traffic on the 
25th May, 1914, and for passenger traffic on the 15th October, 1923, and is being worked 
by the New South Wales Railways Commissioners for, and on behalf of, the Commonwealth. 

A publie railway station has been established at Kingston, and is the terminus of 
the existing line. 
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A direct and convenient passenger service is in operation connecting Canberra with 
Sydney and Melbourne, and trains leave both cities for Canberra daily except Saturdays. 
Improved facilities for goods traffic have also been provided. 

A trial survey of the Canberra—Jervis Bay line has been completed, and ‘Plans 
prepared to enable an estimate of the cost of the line to be obtained, but no action in 
regard to this project is contemplated at present. 

Under the provisions of the Seat of Government Surrender Act 1909 of New South 
Wales, and the Seat of Government (Acceptance) Act 1909 of the Commonwealth, an agree- 
ment exists between the Commonwealth and the State of New South Wales in relation 
to the construction of a railway from Canberra to Yass—a distance of, approximately, 
43 miles, of which about 32 miles extend through New South Wales. The State is 
required to construct its portion of the line as soon as the Commonwealth builds a line 
to the boundary of the Territory. 


7. Population.—The census return of population on the 30th June, 1930, was 
8,493 in the Federal Capital Territory and 348 in Jervis Bay Territory, or a total of 
8,841 persons. 


* 


8. Live Stock.—The live stock, according to the latest return, comprises :— 


Horses ae oe a 924 
Cattle yd 3 is 5,269 
Sheep ae * ae DOT, 2b 


9. Educational Facilities. Arrangements have been made with the New South 
Wales Education Department to continue for the time being the administration of 
education in the Territory, the expenditure invclved being refunded annually to the 
State. There are fifteen schools in the Territory, including one at Jervis Bay. The 
largest of these is Telopea Park Intermediate High School, which is situated on the 
south side of the city area. It has accommodation for 1,000 scholars, and its curriculum 
provides a standard of education comparable in range of subjects with that provided. 
at the best of the Government High Schools in New South Wales, thus permitting 
scholars to qualify for entrance to the Universities. 

The School also provides for Junior Technical, Commercial, and Trades School 
Branches, as well as Evening Commercial and Matriculation Classes. 

The Trades School, which is excellently equipped, supplies the necessary training 
for apprentices and to journeymen who are desirous of improving their respective 
trade qualifications. 

Provision at the School has also been made for Domestic Science and Dressmaking 
Sections. 

An Infants’ School, to accommodate 450 children, has been erected on the north 
side of the city, where for the present scholars of the primary standard on the north 
side of the river are being catered for. Apart from three other smaller schools in the 
temporary section of the city settlement, the balance are small rural schools serving the 
needs of leaseholders settled in the Territory. 

Reference to the establishment of a University College at Canberra will be found 
in Chapter IX., Education, herein. , 

There are at present three private schools in the Territory. The Canberra Grammar 
School for boys under the direction of the Council of the Monaro Grammar School, St. 
Gabriel’s Church of England Grammar School for Girls, and St. Christopher’s Convent— 
all of which provide for primary and secondary education. 


10. Finance.—Receipts and Expenditure from the date of selection of the Federak 
Capital site were as follows :— 


Recetpts.—Advances, £5,845,000; Revenue from various assets, £1,129,421 ; 
Revenue from Local Government, Municipal, and State Undertakings, £385,447 ; 
Receipts from Sale of Goods, Transport, &c., £535,371; Total, £7,704,618. Initial 
liabilities taken over by Commission on Ist January, 1925, £2,966,600. 


Expenditure.—Acquisition of lands, £893,801; Engineering Works, £3,143,168 ; 
Architectural Works, £3,419,622; Other capital. expenditure, £534,243; Total, 
£7,990,834. Maintenance, £2,130,488. Administration not capitalized, £476,593. 
Other expenditure, £79,179. (See also Year Books Nos. 18 and 19.) 
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NORFOLK ISLAND. 


1. Area, Location, etc.—Norfolk Island, discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, is 
situated in latitude 29° 3’ 45” south, longitude 167° 58’ 6” east. Its total area is 8,528 
acres, the island being about 5 miles long and 3 miles wide. From Sydney it is distant 
930 miles, and from New Zealand 400 miles. The coast line is 20 miles, and its form 
that of an irregular ellipse. Except on the south-west, inaccessible cliffs rise from the 
water’s edge. The climate is equable, the temperature ranging between 56° and 82°, 
with a mean of 68°. The average annual rainfall is 55 inches. It has been said that the 
salubrious climate, coupled with the beauty of its land and sea scapes, should combine 
to render Norfolk Island “ the Madeira of the Pacific.” At present the island is visited 
annually by a fair number of tourists, but with improved shipping facilities the traffic 
would considerably increase. 


2. Settlement.—The first colonization, in 1788, was by Lieutenant King, who in 
H.M.S. Sirius established a small penal station as a branch settlement of that at Port 
Jackson. The settlement was abandoned in 1813, and for 13 years thereafter its chief 
use was as a whaling station and place of call for British warships. 


From 1826 to 1855 it was again made a penal station. In 1844 it was annexed to 
Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania). 


The descendants of the Bounty mutineers, having become too numerous to subsist 
on Pitcairn Island, were removed thence to Norfolk Island in 1856. The new community 
numbered 193 males and 99 females—and were the descendants of British sailors and 
Tahitian women. ‘ 


3. Administration.—In 1856 the island was created a distinct and separate settle- 
ment under the jurisdiction of New South Wales. In 1896 it was made a dependency 
under the Governor of that Colony. In 1913, however, the Federal Parliament 
provided for the taking over of the island as a territory of the Commonwealth, 
and since the Ist July, 1914, the island has been administered by the Department 
of Home and Territories, through an Administrator and Chief Magistrate. 
(See also Official Year Book No. 22, p. 604.) 


4. Population.—The population on 30th June, 1929, was 490 males and 442 females, 
_ a total of 932. In the year 1928-29, 23 births, 11 deaths, and 14 marriages were recorded. 


5. Live Stock.—The latest returns of live stock show that there are on the island 
1,590 cattle, 645 horses, 279 sheep, and 65 pigs. In addition, there are 5,772 head of 
poultry. 


6. Production, Trade, etc.—The soil throughout is rich, and is specially suitable 
for the cultivation of citrus fruits, bananas, and (in parts) coffee. The banana industry 
is making rapid progress and over 25,000 cases were shipped in 1928-29, as compared 
with about 11,000 cases during the preceding year. Various other sub-tropical fruits 
thrive well. During 1928-29, the export of oranges was 901 cases; bananas, 25,155 
cases; passion fruit and pulp, 859 cases; lemon juice and pulp, 214 casks; and lemon 
peel, 10 cases; mixed fruit, 785 cases; potatoes, 838 cases. ‘’here are many thousands 
of lemon trees and guavas growing wild throughout the island. 


Large numbers of whales pass the island throughout the season but whaling has now 
practically ceased. The preserved fish industry also offers a field for commercial energy ; 
such fish as trevalla, kingfish, schnapper, and many others, are plentiful. The “ all-red” 
cable from Great Britain via Vancouver, Fanning Island, and Fiji, bifurcates at Norfolk 
Island, one line connecting with New Zealand, the other with Brisbane. A monthly 
steamship service between Norfolk Island and Sydney is carried on by Burns, Philp and 
Co., while the New Zealand Government steamer Maui Pomare has established a 
regular service with Auckland. 
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Imports and exports for the last five years are given hereunder :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 
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Heading. | 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
Fara ae ‘ 2566 aeons 
Import 17,190 | 18,882 | 27,869 | 42, : 
Envorts 3,961 6.156 | 13,578 | 19,254 | 33,027 
| eee an 
Total .. .. | 21,151 | 25,038 | 41,447 | 62,010.| 88,921 
| 
| 


7. Social Condition.—Education is free and compulsory up to the age of fifteen years. 
The school is under the New South Wales Department of Public Instruction, with 
standards corresponding to the State public schools, but the salaries and allowances of 
the teachers are paid by the Norfolk Island Administration. A Parents and Citizens’ 
Association has been formed in connexion with the school, and a school-paper is printed. 
The number of scholars enrolled at the end of 1929, was 135. 


The Magistrates’ Court has criminal jurisdiction in all crimes except capital offences, 
civil jurisdiction in all matters, and authority to grant probate and letters of 


administration. 


8. Finances.—The receipts and expenditure for the year 1928-29 were as follows :— 


NORFOLK ISLAND.—RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE, 1928-29. 


Heading. Receipts. Heading. Expenditure, 
£ £ 
Brought forward 2,923 || Salaries 4,305 
Commonwealth Subsidy 4,000 Miscellaneous 2,092 
Tariff Collections in Sydney .. 1,538 Purchase of Liquor 1,704 
Sale of Liquor .. | 3,573 || Balance carried forward 4,505 
Miscellaneous 572 || : 
Total 12,606 Total ‘ 12,606 
| | 


Traffic in intoxicating liquor is prohibited, and the item “Sale of liquor” in the 
table refers to liquor dispensed under medical prescription. 


PAPUA, 


§ 1. General Description. 


1. Early Administration.—Particulars of the early administration of Papua were 
given in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 576, but owing to limitations of space have not 
been included herein. 


2. Administration by Commonwealth of Australia—The Territory was placed 
under the authority of the Commonwealth on 1st September, 1906, by proclamation 
issued in pursuance of Letters Patent of the 18th March, 1902, and was accepted by the 
Commonwealth by the Papua Act 1905, which came into force by virtue of the proclama- 
tion aforesaid. The transfer was made under the authority of section 122 of the 
Constitution. The Territory is now under the administration of the Commonwealth, but 
not included within it, and is divided into eleven magisterial districts. 
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3. Area, etc.—Papua lies wholly within the tropics. 
touches 5° S. latitude; its southernmost portion, comprising Sudest and Rossel Islands, 
lies between 11° S. and 12° S. latitude. It is separated from Australia by Torres Strait. 
The length of Papua from east to west is upwards of 800 miles; towards either end the 
breadth from north to south is about 200 miles, but about the centre it is considerably 
narrower. The Territory comprises also the islands of the Trobriand, Woodlark, 
D’Entrecasteaux and Louisiade groups. The length of coast-line is estimated at 3,664 
miles—1,728 on the mainland, and 1,936 on the islands. The total area is about 90,540 
square miles, of which 87,786 are on the mainland, and 2,754 on the islands. A reference 


to the physical characteristics of the Territory appears in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book (see No. 18, p. 633). 


The northernmost point 


§ 2. Population. 


The white population of Papua on 4th Aprile1921, was 1,343, made up of 961 males 
and 382 females. Included in these figures were 79 persons, who were passengers and 
crew of the s.s. Marsina, which was at Samarai at the taking of the Census. The following 
table gives the white population in each of the last five years :— 


WHITE POPULATION OF PAPUA, 1925 TO 1929. 
YEAR ENDED 30TH JUNE. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 


1,371 1,452 1,366 1,428 


The chief occupations of the non-indigenous population at the taking of the Census 
were :—Government officials and employees, 132; commercial pursuits, 150; shipping, 
124; tropical agriculture, 266; missionary work, 144; mining, 159. 

It is not possible to give exact data regarding the number of natives, because a large 
area of the interior is not yet under Government control. The official estimate is 275,000. 
Such censuses of the native population as have been taken during recent years point to a 
slight increase. The coloured population, other than Papuans, numbered on 4th April, 
1921, 577, and included many mission teachers from Samoa, Fiji, and other Pacific 
Islands. On the same date, half-castes, with one of the parents a European, totalled 
158. An Immigration Restriction Ordinance prohibits the immigration of persons who 
fail to pass the dictation test, or who are of bad character, or likely to become a charge 
upon the public. Exemptions may, however, be granted by the Lieutenant-Governor 
to persons of special skill required for employment as overseers or foremen. 


§ 3. Native Labour, Taxation, Health, etc. 


1. Native Labour.—Information regarding the conditions connected with the 
employment of native labour will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 607. 


PAPUA.—NATIVE LABOUR, 1925 TO 1929. 


Natives paid Off. 
Year ended 30th June— ae ae | i 
Number. Wages Paid. Annual Wage 
per Native. 

; ee a £ sd. 
1925... eae de 6,817 4,661 46,019 14 5 Oli 6 
1926-—_.. A S 6,716 6,317 63,082 17 5 919 8 
S02 oe a2 ic 5,566 6,666 62,086 12 8 9 6 4 
1928... an ers 6,485 6,269 62,246 17 2 Ors 7 
ay) ee at ae 5,355 5,101 50,736 0 0 9.18 1h 
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The average number of natives under contract of service in 1929 was 6,729, as com- 
pared with 8,411 in the foregoing year. Approximately 1,333 were employed as free 
and casual labourers. Hitherto the supply of native labour has been sufficient to meet 
the demand. The smaller number employed in 1929 was due to a fall in rubber and 
copra prices, a slump in mining, and cessation of the béche-de-mer industry. 


2. Native Taxes.—Under the Native Taxes Ordinance, passed in 1918, a tax not 
exceeding £1 may be imposed on natives, excepting native constables, mission teachers, 
natives unfit for work, and those who have not less than four living children. The 
proceeds of the tax* must be expended on education, or devoted to purposes directly 
benefiting the natives, as may be prescribed. 

The taxes collected in 1928-29 amounted to £15,726, of which £7,089 was transferred 
to the Native Education Fund, and £6,413 to the Native Benefit Fund. The Native 
Education Fund during the year 1928-29 disbursed to primary and technical education 
£4,550 and to agricultural education £744. A sum of £2,000 was transferred to the 
Native Benefits Fund, leaving a credit balance of £29,230. From the Benefit Fund the 
expenditure included :—Anthropology £1,495, health £5,038, village improvements 
£314, family bonuses £1,338. 


3. Care of Half-caste Children.—An Ordinance was passed in 1922, to provide for 
the care and maintenance of neglected half-caste children. The Ordinance provides that 
a sum of £26 per annum shall be paid to the Commissioner for Native Affairs by the 
adjudged father of the child until the child, if a boy, shall reach the age of 16 years, or, 
if a girl, 18 years. 


4. Health.—During the year natives to the number of 1,438 were admitted to the 
native hospitals in Port Moresby and Samarai. The chief complaints treated were yaws, 
ulcers, lung affections, and gonorrhea. Two travelling medical officers and five 
European medical assistants were employed, and native medical assistants are being 
trained by them. Two qualified doctors and a number of nurses are now employed 
by mission societies, and these have assisted greatly in improving the health of the natives. 
The work done consisted chiefly of dealing with cases of yaws by means of the latest 
arsenical drugs, the distribution of hookworm treatment, and the control of venereal 
diseases. Out of an average of 6,729 native labourers employed by Europeans, 57 died, 
as compared with 94 during the previous year. 


iA Land-Tendre: 


1. Method. of Obtaining Land.—Information under this heading is given in 


Official Year Book No. 22, p. 608, but limitations of space preclude its repetition in the 
present volume. 


2. Holdings.(i) General. On the 30th June, 1929, the lands of the Territory were 
held as follows :— 


PAPUA.—HOLDINGS, 1929. 


Description. Area. 

Area, 
Land held by the natives... a3 56,926,650 
Crown land a i * 825,589 
Freehold land ay ae bl 22,934 
Leasehold land Ses re er 170,427 

} 

Area of Territory eel: 57,945,600 


Private sales of land in the Territory have now practically ceased. The Government 


buys from the natives, and then leases to planters, who are forbidden to have direct 
dealings in land with Papuans. . 
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(ii) Leaseholds. The position as regards leasehold tenures may be seen from the 
following table :— 
PAPUA.—LEASEHOLDS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| 
Year ended 30th June .. | 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
| | | | 
| | 
Land held under lease -» acres | 188,348 | 186,966 | 169,956 170,427 | 180,685 
(as recorded) | ; | 


| | 


Of the total area of 180,685 acres shown above, agricultural leases accounted for 
164,438, pastoral leases for 14,570, special leases for 881, mission leases for 508, and other 
leases for 288 acres. 

The area of land acquired by the Crown in 1928-29 was 345 acres. 

The total area surveyed in the Territory is 21,694 acres of freehold, and 260,972 
acres of leasehold. 


§ 5. Production, 


1. General_—The products of the Territory are obtained from its agricultural, 
forestal, fishing, mining, and manufacturing industries. For many years gold-mining 
yielded the largest returns, but the production has dwindled considerably owing to the 
exhaustion of the alluvial deposits. There is a possibility of obtaining petroleum in 
marketable quantities. Amongst plantation products, copra occupies the foremost 
place, but little planting has been done in recent years. Portions of the Territory appear 
well suited for cotton cultivation. 


2. Agriculture—{i) Soil and Rainfall. The physical features of Papua are 
favourable to agriculture. Rich soils at varying elevations, and heavy and evenly 
distributed rainfall favour the cultivation of a variety of tropical products including 
sugar cane, coconuts, sago palm, bread fruit, dyewoods, spices, ginger, nutmegs, bananas, 
and other fruits. There are large areas of rich alluvial and volcanic soils along the coast, 
and fertile land is found at elevations up to 6,000 feet. Heavy rainfalls occur, except 
over a belt of country which runs back from the coast to the hills, and which has its 
dry season from May to November. This “dry” area is admirably suited for the 
production of tobacco, fibres, cotton, etc. There are 23 meteorological stations through- 
out the Territory, and an economic museum and agricultural library. have been 
established. 

(ii) Plantations. On 31st December, 1928, there were 330 plantations. Agricultural 
settlement has been mostly in the Central and Eastern Divisions, and the area planted 
was 60,136 acres, as against 61,370 in 1927. The principal plantation crops are coconuts, 
rubber, and sisal hemp. There is also some cultivation of bowstring hemp, kapok, coffee, 
tobacco, cotton, vanilla, cocoa, tapioca, cinnamon, tea, rice, and maize. The natives are 
compelled by an ordinance to plant coconuts for food supply. In addition to the coconuts 
iu these plantations, many more are planted over small and widely scattered areas by 
the older natives in accordance with custom. A recently promulgated ordinance, the 
Native Plantations Ordinance, is an attempt at establishing plantations in which the 
Government and the natives are joint partners. The following table shows the areas 
under the different cultures at the end of December, 1928 :— 


PAPUA.—AREA OF PLANTATIONS, 1928. 


Description. Area, 

| Actes, 

Coconuts .. as Pe 3 * » 48,363 
Rubber ae ore is. a Ziv 8,804 
Hemp sre sc oe on eal 1,750 
Kapok 2 af =a Ht Ss 315 
Coffee at ee A ud He 103 
Rice ae ee ft a 9s 25 
Cotton 33 Ag oe fie | 53 
Other cultures (including fruit trees) .. ay 723 
Total ai em 54 és 60,136 
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The quantities of copra and rubber exported during the year ended 30th June, 1929, 
were :—Copra, 12,480 tons; rubber, 470 tons. There has been a slight decrease in the 
acreage under coconuts, and an increase in the acreage under rubber. The acreage under 
hemp shows a considerable decline. 


(iii) Government Plantations. There are two Government plantations, the Orangerie 
Bay coconut plantation, and the Kemp Welch rubber plantation. The profits from 
these plantations last year were £3,382, as against £4,362 in 1927-28. 


3. Forestry.—According to the Commonwealth Forestry Adviser the principal 
softwood timber is known as “ilimo,” while among satisfactory timbers of the lowlands 
are “nara,” “ medobi,” and “ melila.” There is a large number of woods, varying 
from the softest to the hardest, including beautiful cabinet woods, but research is 
necessary to determine their usefulness. The development of a coniferous belt at the 
higher altitudes offers great possibilities. It is believed that teak and sandalwood are 
well suited for cultivation. 


4. Live Stock.—On 31st December, 1928, the live stock in the Territory consisted of 
880 horses, 6,347 head of cattle, 136 mules, 26 donkeys, 4,088 goats, and 871 pigs. A 
Government stud-farm has been established for the breeding of horses. The introduction 
of rabbits, foxes, hares, and monkeys is prohibited. 


5. Fisheries.—Pearl-shell fishing occupies an important place in the industries of 
Papua. A considerable number of luggers is licensed, but the returns are mostly 
credited to Queensland, whose boundary approaches to within a few miles of the Papuan 
coast. The species of tortoise which supplies the commercial tortoise-shell is also a 
native of the Territory. Béche-de-mer and trochus are found along the shores and reefs, 
and form valuable articles of export. 


6. Mining.—(i) Variety of Minerals. Minerals have been found over a wide range 
of country. Those discovered so far are—gold, copper, tin, lead, zinc, cinnabar, iron, 
osmiridium, gypsum, manganese, sulphur, ‘graphite, chromite, brown coal, lignite, and 
petroleum. The existence of petroleum has been traced at scattered intervals over a 
large area. 


Of precious stones, only the topaz and beryl have been obtained. Large beds of 
apparently good coal also exist. 


(ii) Gold. In 1888 the first gold was discovered, and the search gradually spread 
over every division, finds being reported wherever the explorers went. The yield in 
1923-24 was the lowest recorded since 1895; it then improved, but last year again shows 
a considerable decline. 


The total quantity, in fine ounces, and the value as returned of the gold yield for 
the last five years are given below :— 


PAPUA.—GOLD YIELD, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29, 


Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. |Quantity.| Value. 
fine ozs. £ fine ozs, £ fine ozs. £ fine ozs. £ fine ozs. £ 
$153 — | 17,642 6,388 27,135 6,150 26,124 1,70 7,240 1,625 6,901 


Most of the rivers, with the exception of those flowing into the Gulf of Papua, have 
been declared open to gold-dredging, and good yields have been obtained. The total 
value of gold won to 30th June, 1929, was £1,747,477. 


(iii) Copper. Owing to the very low prices ruling for copper in the world’s market, 
the copper mines in Papua have suspended operations. The total value of the copper 
exported to the 30th June, 1929, was £366,489. 
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(iv) Osmiridium. The existence of osmiridium had been known for several years, 
but for some time no serious attempt was made to collect it, the alluvial gold miner 
often picking out the larger slugs of the metal from his gold parcel and throwing them 
away. The production in 1928-29 amounted to 29 ozs., valued at £375. 


: (v) Other Minerals. Some good samples of galena (sulphide of lead) have been 
obtained, while cinnabar (sulphide of mercury), graphite (or plumbago), zinc-blende, 
native sulphur, and other minerals are known to exist. In 1924 a deposit of lignite was 
discovered on Smoky Creek, a tributary of the Era River. 


A mineral laboratory and museum have been fitted up, and are available to pros- 
pectors and others interested. 


7. Water Power.—Most of the rivers in Papua carry a large volume of water from a 
great height over a relatively short distance, thereby offering opportunities for the 
installation of hydro-electric power plants. It is estimated that there are at least 
10,000,000 h.p. available for this purpose. 


§ 6. Finance, Trade, Postal and Shipping. 


1. Finance.—Owing mainly to the closing down of the New Guinea Copper Mines at 
Bootless Inlet towards the end of 1926, but partly to other causes, the revenue has declined 
during the last couple of years. The principal sources of revenue were as follows :— 
Commonwealth Grant, £50,000; Customs and Excise, £49,237; Government Planta- 
tions, £8,807; Fees of Office, £6,646; Land Revenue, £4,348 ; Post Office, £3,102; 
Port and Wharfage Dues, £2,981 ; and Miscellaneous, £12,105. 

The expenditure on Public Works was £7,011 less than in the previous year. 


Returns of revenue and expenditure for the last five years, exclusive of Commonwealth 
grants, are given hereunder :— 


PAPUA.—LOCAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Item. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | ~ 1927-28. 1928-29, 
| - | 
| Ae edibon Gist oe lone adibesene mnap.o4s 
Revenue ste he 82,909 | 116,367 | 111,508 | 107,052 | 93,751 
Expenditure Be | 143,831 157,203 167,727 | 158,964 | 152,949 
& 4 
2. Trade.—The value of imports and exports for the last five years is shown in the 

table below :— 


PAPUA.—VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Particulars. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Imports be a 459,080 470,774 455,904 403,561 361,271 
Exports ae 0 367,629 649,373 454,462 350,363 337,365 
Total Trade ie 826,709 | 1,120,147 | 910,366 753,924 698,636 


The decrease in the value of exports is due to a fall in prices for copra and rubber, 
and to the closing down of the copper mines. 
C.5408.—15 
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As in all new countries, the imports consist chiefly of articles necessary for the primal 


needs of the community, such as agricultural products and groceries, drapery, machinery, 
The chief items of 


tobacco, oils, paints, beverages, wood, wicker and cane, drugs, etc. 


export during the last five years are as follows :— 


PAPUA.—PRINCIPAL EXPORTS, 


1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Article. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
: eee Sh —- 
ee oe £ £ £ 
Béche-de-Mer 10,351 | 10,205 16,193 14,907 | 11,833 
Copper Ore 41,674 | 201,732 | 35,799 | 208 abe 
Copra 172,905 | 204,097 | 186,837 | 194,019 | 214,051 
Cotton 3,761 4,866 824 | 59 415 
Gold 14,980 | 22,320 | 29,115 6,364 | 6,767 
Hemp F 13,141 7,695 33 | vic 33 
Osmiridium . | 3,630 | 1,500 430 550-375 
Pearls é 19,300 | 13,249 8,968 | 827 1,861 
Pearl Shell and Trochus Shell 8,773 14,317 7,576 | 12,537 | 9,144 
Rubber ae 68,507 | 194,849 | 156,274 | 102,158 | 46,816 
Natural History Specimens = hs 13 si | 14 | 776 


Ta | 


3. Shipping.—The following table shows the number and tonnage of oversea 


vessels entered and cleared at ports during the years 1924-25 to 1928-29. 
except two were of British nationality. 


PAPUA.—OVERSEA SHIPPING, 


1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


All the vessels 


Year, 


1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 


Vessels. _ Tonnage. 
AG | 120 | 78,613 
Oe} 115 | 129,553 
|. 143 | 226,948 
+. | 159 226,784 
oe ff aii | 184,946 


Throughout, the figures are exclusive of ships of war and Government vessels. 


§ 7. Progress of Papua. 


1. Statistical Summary.—As already stated (§ 2, supra) the Territory was placed 
under the Commonwealth control on 1st September, 1906. 
the progress that has been made since that date :— 


_PAPUA.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 1907 TO 1929. 


The following table indicates 


| Year ended 30th June— 


Items. 
1907. 1929. 
White population — oeud ; 690 : 1 523 
Native labourers employed 2,000 | 6,729 
Armed constabulary 185° | ’300 
Village constables 401 1,147 
Territorial revenue £21,813 £93,751 
Territorial expenditure £45,335 £152,949 
Value of imports | £87,776. | £361,271 
Value of exports se |) 663;756 £337,365 
Area under lease acres 70,512 180,685 
Area of plantations . . acres 1,467 60,136 
Geiok ens stations established ae 5 ‘ 3 | ; 23 
old yie ¢ : fi 

Live stock in Territory — eke es, a a 

Horses 
3% re : : : 173 | 880 
Cattle - 2 , ; ; 648 «6,347 

ules Hie c 40 
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THE TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. 
§ 1. General Description. 


The present Territory of New Guinea comprises that portion of the German 
New Guinea Protectorate which lay south of the equator (excepting only the island of 
Nauru), and which was known in German times as the “Old Protectorate.” The 
principal islands (with their German names if these differ from those now in use) and 
their approximate areas are as follows :— 


AREA OF TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA. 


Particulars. Approximate 
Area, 
Square miles. 
North-East New Guinea (Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land) .. we si 70,000 
Bismarck Archipelago— 
New Britain (Neu Pommern) .. Bi poe bat ad 13,000 
New Ireland (Neu Mecklenburg) ore ws Bs ce 3,000 
Lavongai (New Hanover or Neu Hannover) “f _ a 600 
Admiralty Islands and North-Western Islands .. * a 1,000 
Solomon Islands— | 
Bougainville af bre at oa re aah 3,200 
Buka a = 2s = = oy 4 200 
Total a $8 28 a Sts 91,000 


Information regarding physiography and climate will be found in Official Year 
Book No. 22, p. 613. A map of the territory was published in Year Book No. 16, 
p. 665. 


§ 2. Government. 


1. The Military Occupation.—On the 17th September, 1914, the Acting Governor 
of German New Guinea signed terms of capitulation with the officer commanding a 
Naval and Military Expedition sent from Australia, and thereafter the Territory was 
under military administration until the establishment of Civil Government in May, 
1921, 


2. Mandate.—The Mandate in accordance with which the Territory of New Guinea 
is administered by the Commonwealth was issued by the League of Nations in December, 
1920. The terms of the Mandate appear in Official Year Book No. 16, p. 662-3. 


3. New Guinea Act.—In anticipation of the issuing of the Mandate, the Common- 
wealth Parliament had already, in September, 1920, passed the New Guinea Act 1920, 
by which the Governor-General was authorized to accept the Mandate when issued. 
The Territory was, by the Act, declared to be a Territory under the authority of the 
Commonwealth, by the name of the Territory of New Guinea. 

The Act provided for an Administrator, while power to legislate for the Territory 
was to be exercised by the Governor-General, and provision was also made for the 
observance of safeguards in the interests of the natives as set out in the Mandate. 


4, Establishment of Civil Government.—Official Year Book No. 19, p. 586, contains 
an account of the establishment of Civil Government in the Territory. Owing to con- 
siderations of space, however, the information is not repeated here. 
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5. Expropriation.—The Treaty of Peace provided that German nationals resident 
in her former colonies might be repatriated; and that the property rights and interests 
of German nationals in former colonies might be retained and liquidated by the Allies, 
the proceeds being credited to Germany in part payment of the reparation payable by 
her under the Treaty. In pursuance of these powers, in September, 1920, the property 
of the principal German companies in the Territory, and in March, 1921, that of a large 
number of German planters, was vested in the Public Trustee. (See Year Book 
No. 17, p. 631.) In 1926 and 1927 these plantations were transferred’ to private 
owners. 


6. Departments and Districts—The Administration is organized in seven Depart- 
ments—Government Secretary; Treasury; Native Affairs; Public Health; Customs 
and Shipping; Lands, Mines, Surveys, and Forestry; and Agriculture. 


For administrative purposes the Territory is divided into eight Districts. They 
are as follows :—New Britain, comprising New Britain and adjacent islands ; on the 
Mainland—Morobe, Madang, Aitape, and Sepik; New Ireland, comprising New Ireland, 
Lavongai and adjacent islands; Manus, comprising the Admiralty Group; and Kieta, 
the former German portion of the Solomon Islands. Each district is under a District 
Officer, assisted by a small staff. 


7. Statute Law.—The Acts of the Commonwealth Parliament do not (unless expressly 
so stated) extend to the Territory, but the Laws Repeal and Adopting Ordinance 1921 
provided that certain Acts and Ordinances should be applied thercto. (See Year Book 
No. 17, p. 631.) 


8. Reports to the League of Nations.—Nine reports have been rendered to the 
League of Nations in compliance with Article 6 of the Mandate, the latest being for the 
year ended 30th June, 1929. 


§ 3. Population. 


1. White Population.—The increase in the white population at various intervals 
since 1885 is shown in the appended tabulation. On 4th April, 1921, it was 1,288, of 
whom about 250 were missionaries, and 262 were persons engaged in administration, 
715 were British subjects, and nearly all the remainder were nationals of former enemy 
countries. On 30th June, 1929, the number of Europeans was about 2,600. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—WHITE POPULATION, 1885 TO 1929. 


Year. Number, 
1885 atl < iN i aabag] 64 
1895 3 #, at SPU HOAEINOD ae ge 
1910 m3 ra te eigbly 
1914 ss - e " .. 1,027 
1921 rf ns - m .. 1,288 
1927 4. is 2 # .. 1,800 
1928 v. “it oY “f .. 2,400 
1929 : x rh ue .. 2,600 


2. Asiatic Population.—Malays seem to have been the first Asiatics br. 

: ought b 
the Germans to German New Guinea ; 37 of them are recorded on the Hisiniintt th 188s. 
About 1889 the New Guinea Company began to bring Chinese, Malays, and Javanese 
m growing numbers from Singapore and Java to work on its plantations ; by 1892 there 


were about 1,800 on the mainland. By 1898 the number had d 
while at present it is less than 250. ecreased to 300 or 400, 
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About ten years later, Chinese were brought from China to the Protectorate; in 
1911 there were 555; in 1914, 1,377; in 1921, 1,424 and in June, 1929, about 1,250. 

In 1895 there were 2 Japanese in the Protectorate; in 1911 there were 25; in 1914, 
103; in 1921, 87, and in June, 1929, about 50 residents. The total Asiatic population 
was 1,681 in 1914, and 1,778 in 1921. There were also, in 1921, 28 Polynesians and 69 
half-castes. 

The number of Asiatics has slightly decreased. In 1928-29 the births of Chinese 
exceeded the deaths by 18, but departures exceeded arrivals by 24. The number of 
Japanese remained stationary. 

The Chinese provide the skilled artisans of the Territory, and many of them are 
small traders. Most of the Japanese residents are employed in the plantations, ship- 
yards, and stores. 


; 3. Native Population.—As a large portion of the Territory is not under Government 
influence it is not possible to obtain reliable figures in regard to the number of the natives. 


The following table shows the number enumerated in 1928-29. 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—NATIVE POPULATION, 1928-29 (EXCLUSIVE OF 
INDENTURED LABOURERS). 


Children, > Adults. Total. 

Places. SSH Es Sk SS SF 
| Males. |Females.| Persons. Males. | Females.| Persons.| Males. | Females. Persons. 
New Britain .. | 16,211 | 18,689 | 29,900 | 23,436 | 23,354 | 46,790 | 39,647 | 37,043 76,690 
New Ireland ..| 7,818 6,140 | 13,958 | 11,869 | 12,653 | 24,522 | 19,687 | 18,793 ) 38,480 
Admiralty Group | 2,872 2,685 5,557 3,896 4,451 8,347 6,768 7,136 | 13,904 
Solomon Islands | 7,984 6,264 | 14,248 | 11,763.| 12,608 | 24,371 | 19,747 | 18,872 | 38,619 
N.G, Mainland .. | 36,988 | 29,485 | 66,473 | 52,714 | 52,961 | 105,675 | 89,702 | 82,446 172,148 
Total .. | 71,878 | 58,263 | 130,136 | 103,678 | 106,027 | 209,705. | 175,551 | 164,290 | 339,841 


The total native population in the Territory is estimated roughly at about 457,000. 
Whether the number is increasing or decreasing cannot yet be ascertained with certainty. 
The number of natives indentured as labourers, mostly for plantation work, on 30th June, 
1929, was 30,325, compared with 28,253 in the previous year. 


§ 4, The Natives. 


1. General.—A brief description of the native inhabitants of the Territory was 
included in Year Book No. 16, p. 670. It may be noted here that the natives are 
divided into two main groups—Melanesian and Papuan—the former, with odd exceptions 
constituting the population of the Bismarck Archipelago, the Solomon Islands, and the 
coastal districts of the New Guinea mainland; while the latter inhabit the interior of 
the mainland. Odd tribes of Negritoes are known to exist in the mountains of New 
Guinea. In the Admiralty Islanders there is a strain of Papuan, and, possibly, of Poly- 
nesian blood, while the Western Islanders and the inhabitants of the small islands east 
and south-east of New Ireland are Micronesians. 


2. Land Tenure.—Native customs in regard to the ownership and use of land may be 
briefly outlined as follows :—The ownership and use of the land are generally individual, 
although, in some rare cases, particularly in North Bougainville, the communal system 
exists. In districts where a great many coconut-bearing palms are growing on native 
lands it is often found that the land is the property of a chief or of one of the old men of 
the tribe, and that the coconut palms growing thereon are divided into small groves, 
and are the property of several members of the tribe. Customs with regard to the use 
of unoccupied forest lands vary. Right of inheritance to land is almost invariably through 
the maternal branch. (See Year Book No. 17, p. 634.) 
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3. Research Work.—During the German occupation of the Territory a certain 
amount of research work was carried out, partly by scientific expeditions, and partly 
by missionaries and by a local resident. An anthropologist has been appointed by 
the Commonwealth Government to consolidate the work already done, and to extend 
it to parts of the Territory which have not yet been covered. The results of his work 
appear in special reports. 


4. Education.—The education of the natives was provided for in the “ Education 
Ordinance of 1922” under which the Administrator was authorized to establish schools, 
grant money therefor, prescribe instruction, and arrange for the training of teachers and 
other matters. Simultaneously a Native Education Trust Fund was inaugurated, over 
which the Administrator was given control, and for the benefit of which he was empowered, 
within certain limits, to levy taxes on the natives and on employers of native labour. 
The expenditure on native education in 1927-28 was £10,057. Though the natives are 
liable to pay education tax none has been collected since 1922-23, whereas a considerable 
sum annually is obtained from a tax levied on employers of native labour. 


Government educational establishments have been founded at Malaguna, near 
Rabaul and at Kavieng. For some time the Administration has been collecting details 
of the systems of education in force in other native countries. It is proposed later to 
appoint a Committee to study the question of native education as regards New Guinea, 
and to submit recommendations for the establishment of a system that will adequately 
meet the needs of the Territory. (See Year Book No. 17, p. 635.) 


A considerable amount of educational work is carried out by the missions, the 
schools maintained being of three classes—(a) elementary schools in villages ; (b) inter- 
mediate boarding schools at head-quarters ; and (c) high schools and technical schools. 
At the end of June, 1929, the various missions maintained 1,305 schools, employing 231 
European teachers, 4 Asiatic and 1,186 native teachers. The pupils numbered 36,507. 


The granting of assistance to mission schools is authorized by the Education 
Ordinance, but no grants have hitherto been made. 


5. Health of Natives.—In a report dealing with the health of the natives in New 
Britain submitted before the war, it was stated that “ the natives in the districts 
examined are not degenerate ; but they are sick.” The same qualification undoubtedly 
applies to the native population throughout the Territory. 


The diseases taking the greatest toll of native life—directly, or through lowering 
vitality—are :—Malaria, respiratory diseases, dysentery, frambeesia, yaws, tropical 
ulcer, hookworm, filariasis, and beriberi. Further reference to this subject will be found 
in Official Year Book No. 18, p. 647. 


The Health Department in Rabaul possesses :—(i) a staff of medical officers and 
orderlies, including travelling doctors ; (ii) Native Hospitals at Government stations 
and sub-stations (its staff also supervises hospitals on plantations) ; (iii) a laboratory ; 
(iv) training system for natives as medical orderlies 3; (v) scheme of distribution of medical 


necessaries ; (vi) a leper-station near Madang ; and (vii) undertakes the general over- 
sight of sanitary conditions. 


6. Missions.—There is a number of mission societies working in the Territory. The 
Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus works in the Bismarck Archipelago, the Society 
of the Holy Ghost along the coast of North-East New Guinea from Sek to the Dutch 
border, the Marists in Buka and Bougainville. These are Roman Catholic Missions. 
The Protestant Missions are the Australian Methodist Mission in New Britain and New 
Ireland, the New Zealand Methodist Mission in Bougainville, the Liebenzell Mission in 
the Admiralty Group, and the Lutheran Mission (supported and staffed by the Lutheran 
Churches in Australia and America), which work along the coast of North-East New Guinea 
from Sek to the Papuan border. All these societies combine teaching and planting with 
their missionary work. The missionaries working in the Mandated Territory in 1927 
numbered 373, comprising American, 28 ; Austrian, 7; Belgian, 1; British, 53 ; 
Dutch, 40; French, 25; German, 197; Italian, 2 ; Luxemburgese, 6; Polish, 11; Free 
City of Danzig, 1; Czecho-Slovak, 2. Some of the societies have small printing plants 
by which reading matter in one or other of the native languages is produced. 
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§ 5. Land Policy. 


l. Acquisition of Land.—A short account of the modes of acquiring land appears 
= Official Year Book No. 19, p. 590, but considerations of space preclude its repetition 
erein. 


2. Land Policy of the Present Administration—The Land Ordinance 1922-24 
provides for sale as well as leasing of land belonging to the Crown. ‘The divergence from 
the policy usually adopted by the British in the Pacific (including Papua), which provides 
for leasehold only, was made with a view to disposing by sale of the freehold properties 
taken over from Germans, and which until recently were controlled by the Expropriation 
Board. Reference to the leasehold system in force will be found in Official Year Book 
18, page 648. 


A total area of 259,801 hectares (about 640,000 acres) had been alienated up to the 
30th June, 1929. The area alienated in 1928-29 was 6,040 hectares (about 14,900 acres). 


3. Registration of Titles—Under German law there was a system of registration of 
titles in a “Ground Book,” but registration did not confer an indefeasible title. The 
German system has been replaced by one modelled on the Torrens plan, embodied in 
an Ordinance entitled the ‘‘ Lands Registration Ordinance,”’ 1924. 


§ 6. Production. 


1. General.—The Territory possesses great natural resources, but their development 
has barely commenced, and progress in this direction will depend largely on the possibility 
of securing an adequate supply of suitable labour. 


2. Agriculture.—(i) General. No estimate has yet been made of the area of land 
suitable for agriculture ; but it is certain that the area already alienated, if planted to 
;ts full capacity, would be far greater than the present native population could cultivate. 


The natives have been described as a people of peasant proprietors, and everywhere 
they practice a crude form of agriculture. Their gardens afforded but a small amount 
of produce for oversea trade, and the exports of the Protectorate grew only as European 
plantations were made. 


Under the supervision of the Director of Agriculture, soil analyses have been under- 
taken in different parts of the Territory, experimental stations have been founded in 
Rabaul, Bita Paka, and in the Markham Valley, and an agricultural school has been 
established at Kerawat, 28 miles from Rabaul, where natives are being trained in tropical 
agriculture. A laboratory and a herbarium have been established, and travelling 
inspectors appointed for the purpose of combating plant pests. Experiments are being 
carried on with a variety of crops; these in conjunction with the Papua and New Guinea 
Bounties Act 1926, and the preference given by the Commonwealth Tariff to certain 
produce grown in the Territories are expected greatly to stimulate agriculture. 


(a) Tobacco. This crop has been cultivated with success at Astrolabe Bay in 

North-East New Guinea, and in the Bismarck Archipelago. Tobacco of high quality, 

rivalling the best Sumatra leaf, is said to have been produced. Tobacco growing is 
again being experimented with. 


(b) Cotton. In 1924-25 the Government obtained 1,615 lb. of cotton seed, and 
experiments are being carried on at the experimental stations as well as by private 
planters, including a few natives. 


(c) Sisal Hemp. There was a steady although small export of sisal hemp in German 
times. The quantity exported in 1913 was 10 tons, but none seems to have been 
exported since 1914. 
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(d) Cocoa. Cocoa has been successfully grown, principally at Vitu (French Islands) ; 
in 1913, 137 tons were exported. In 1928-24 the export was 72 tons. 


(e) Coffee. The cultivation of coffee for export has been commenced ; but progress 
is slow. 


(f) Rubber. On the mainland a small area has been planted with Ficus elastica, 
but in consequence of the low price of the inferior rubber produced from this source the 
trees are not being tapped. 


(g) Copra. The production of copra is the main industry. The quantity exported 
in 1928-29 was 60,435 tons. The area under coconuts increased from 76,845 acres in 
1914 to 192,290 acres on 30th June, 1929, of which 155,000 were in bearing. 


(h) Other Crops. The climate and soil of the Territory are suitable for the 
cultivation of rice, Manila hemp, cinchona, nutmeg, vanilla, peanuts, kapok and maize, 
but hitherto their cultivation has either not advanced beyond the experimental stage 
or has been attempted on a small scale only. Sugar-cane of many varieties flourishes, 
and the natives cultivate extensive areas for their own use; other indigenous food- 
producing plants include the sago palm and the cassava. 


(*) Plants Yielding Power Alcohol. It seems probable that alcohol for power 
purposes will be obtainable economically from the Territory, The sago palm and nipa 
palm yield as much as 60 gallons a ton, and in places are very abundant. 


(ii) Area of Planiations. The area of plantations and the principal crops grown 
thereon are shown in the table hereunder for the year ended 30th June, 1929. The 
figures are exclusive of native plantations. (One hectare equals 2.4711 acres). 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—PLANTATIONS, 30th JUNE, 1929. 


Privately 


Particulars. vorverument: d | Total. 
are eae | Plantations. Plantations. | ota 
evr £ Peasy ah 
Area of Holdings .. A: .. hectares ‘1,662 ~—-:164,940 | 166,602 
Area Cleared Bi #. a Hs 1,087 84,029 85,116 
Area Cleared and Planted a ) 892 = 79,214 80,106 
| 
Coconuts— / 
Area Planted .. us .. hectares 872 76,982 77,854 
Area Bearing .. mb its 709 «62,078 62,787 
Cocoa— 
Area Planted .. ne .. hectares sta 465 465 
Area Bearing .. > - Et 254 254 
Coffee— | 
Area Planted .. ra -, hectares oie 9 9 
Area Bearing .. 3 A a 3 3 
Kapok— | 
Area Planted .. a .. hectares oe <e 124 
Area Bearing .. ers Ar ES aie 49 
Native Food (a) .. = -+ hectares — 49 2,534 2,583 
NotEe.—Rubber is not tapped. (a) Native food of all kinds is mostly grown between young 


coconut palms not yet in bearing. 
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3 The area of plantations at various periods from 1885 to 1929 is shown hereunder. 
Ae in the case of the previous table, the figures are exclusive of native plantations :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA,—PLANTATIONS, 1885 TO 1929. 


Area under Coconuts 
Year. Total Area, (including Area not 
: in Bearing), 


Acres. Acres, 
1885 .. re we + ss 148 (a) 
1895... bd © 3 pl 2,152 (a) 
19T= >= ae, nine Re ipl 58,837 - 51,510 
LOM ne ~ we a 84,941 76,845 
1994 - = i ms picked 179,163 172,373 
1929 >. = me a e 197,862 192,290 


| 


(a) Not recorded. 


3. Live Stock.—There is little natural pasture in the Territory, but the coconut 
plantations are now of a sufficient area to maintain numerous live stock, the stock being 
depastured on the indigenous grasses growing between the rows of trees. In 1929 there 
were 952 horses, 13,817 cattle, 1,695 sheep, 6,400 goats, and 5,565 pigs (exclusive of the 
large number of pigs kept by the natives). (See also Official Year Book No. 16, page 
677.) 


4. Timber.—An investigation of the timber resources of the Territory has been made 
by the Commonwealth Forestry Adviser, and a report in connexion therewith was pub- 
lished in 1926. According to this report, while offering no prospects of immediate gain 
to large saw-milling interests the Territory possesses forest potentialities of a high order. 
The timber required for house and ship-building and for other purposes is mostly obtained 
locally. In North-East New Guinea the Neuendettelsauer Mission and the Holy Ghost 
Mission both possess up-to-date saw-milling plants, while most of the timber required 
in the Archipelago is supplied by the Sacred Heart Mission’s saw-mill, and by a privately- 
owned mill, both at the eastern end of New Britain. 

The Timber Ordinance 1922 provides for the issue of permits and licences to cut 
timber. Timber growing on native lands cannot be acquired by private purchasers 
directly from the natives, but must be obtained through the Administration. A royalty 
is to be paid on all timber exported. Eleven timber permits were issued in 1928-29. 


5. Fisheries —The wealth of the waters of the Territory has so far been little 
exploited. Fish is caught at many places along the coast to supply the small local demand 
of the natives and of the few resident Europeans. Pearl-shell is exported in fair quantities, 
while trepang, trochus-shell, and tortoise-sheli also figure amongst the exports. The value 
of marine products exported in 1928-29 was £27,485, compared with £34,911 in the 
previous year. 


6. Mining.*—Except for gold there has been little mining in the Territory, and 
knowledge of the mineral resources is as yet but scanty. Gold has been discovered on 
the Waria, the Ramu, the Francisco, and the Markham Rivers, etc. Rich gold was 
discovered in the Morobe District in 1926; the field is not very extensive and is situated 
60 miles inland. Communication has been established with the coast by a regular aeroplane 
service. Osmiridium is reported to have been found on the upper tributaries of the 
Ramu, and platinum on the Kabenau River. Copper has been discovered in the form 
of chalcopyrite and malachite in the Baining District. Iron occurs as magnesite and 
hematite in the Baining District, apparently in large quantities. Sulphur occurs in 
several localities in the volcanic regions of the Territory. Phosphates suitable for use 
in the making of manures are found in the Purdy Islands. Brown coal has been found 
on the mainland in the vicinity of Astrolabe Bay, and in the southern portion of New 
Treland. 

* Tuller details in regard to minerals in the Territory will be found in BH, R. Stanley’s Report on 


Salient Geological Features and Natural Resources of the Territory (printed as Appendix B. to the 
Report for 1921-22). 
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The following table shows the quantity of gold exported, and its value during the 
last five financial years :— 


Year. Quantity. Value. 

Ounces. a 
1924-25 7,417 18,512 
1925-26 10,067 25,169 
1926-27 84,760 ~ 195,428 
1927-28 113,874 256,216 
1928-29 79,748 179,433 


By the Mining Ordinance of 1923, private companies incorporated or registered in 
the Territory, two-thirds of whose shares are held by British subjects, became eligible 


to engage in prospecting and mining for mineral oil and coal. 


5 licences to search for mineral oil were in force. 


§ 7. Trade. 


On the 30th June, 1929, 


1. Total Trade.—The value of the imports, exports, and total trade at various 
periods since 1887, and during each of the last five years, is given in the table hereunder :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—TRADE, 1887 TO 1929. 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total, 
£ £ ca 
1887 .. 17,133 19,580 36,713 
1897 .. 36,713 31,352 68,065 
1907 .. 166,585 97,563 264,148 
1924-25 537,940 858,990 1,396,930 
1925-26 568,339 1,105,158 1,673,497 
1926-27 660,753 1,079,855 1,740,608 
1927-28 811,832 1,471,026 2,282,858 
1928-29 871,441 1,146,112 2,017,553 


The import values are exclusive of money and Government stores. In 1928-29 the 
imports were distributed as follows:—From Australia, £327,716; United Kingdom, 
£132,755; America, £128,045; China, £34,856; Germany, £63,491 ; Japan, £18,805; 
India, £51,615; Burma, £44,138; other countries, £70,020. 


2. Principal Items of Imports——From Australia the principal items of imports 
are foodstuffs and beverages, tobacco, apparel, foot-wear, textiles, machinery, hardware, 
building material, etc.; from the United Kingdom textiles, apparel, machinery and hard- 
ware, whisky ; from America petrol, kerosene, motor vehicles and lubricating oil, tobacco ; 
from India rice and sacks; from Burma rice ; from China rice and textiles ; from 
Germany textiles, machinery and hardware, beverages, fancy goods, wood and wicker 
manufactures, motor vehicles and sewing machines; from Japan, textiles. 


3. Principal Items of Export.—Values of the principal items of export for the last 
five years are shown hereunder :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—EXPORTS, VALUE OF ITEMS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Commodity. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27.| 1927-28. | 1998-99. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Copra 815,938 |1,016,930 | 849,852 |1,176,040 | 933,769 
Cocoa a e a4 6,949 6,510 3,500 3,859 3,816 
Stone and Ivory Nuts >i 312 456 152 , "153 
Trepang nt ct 1,975 8,246 | 13,750 | 11,259| 4,440. 
Shell A, 15,009 | 47,434 | 17,000.) 23,436 | 22,695 
Tortoise Shell 295 413 173 216 350 
Gold “ts 18,512 | 25,169 | 195,428 | 256,216 | 179,433 
Miscellaneous 25 i 2% a 1,456 
Total 858,990 | 1,105,158 |1,079,855 |1 471,026 |1,146,112 
| 
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: 4. Exports of Copra and Cocoa.—The next table shows the quantities of these 
items exported during the last five years :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—EXPORTS OF COPRA AND COCOA, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Commodity. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928--29. 
ci ga lle wees 2 Neat % . a! Ee 
| Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Copra oie <a 3 39,151 45,806 47,613 65,285 60,435 


Cocoa Ae ae a 135 113 65 | 73 72 


Most of the copra is shipped direct to European and Ameritan ports. 


5. Banks.—There are two banks operating in the Territory, the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia, and the Bank of New South Wales. 


§ 8. Shipping and Communication. 

1. General. A subsidized mail service between the Territory and Australia is 
maintained by Burns, Philp and Co. Ltd. There is a regular service between the Hast 
and Australia with Rabaul as a port of call. Shipping within the Territory is regulated 
by the Coastal Vessels Regulations, 1920, and the Wharfage and Berthage Regulations 
made during the Military Administration of the Territory. 


2. Oversea Tontiage in 1928-29.—The number and net tonnage of oversea vessels 
which entered and cleared the Territory during the year 1928-29 are shown here- 
_ under :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—SHIPPING, 1928-29. 


Vessels Entered. Vessels Cleared. Total. 

Nationality. . 
Number. ee A Number. a. Number. cones 
American .. 4 8,551 4 8,551 | 8 17,102 
British 54 99,711 50 97,725 104 197,436 
French 9 23,260 9 23,260 18 46,520 
German 3 2,784 3 2,784 6 5,568 
Japanese .. 4 3,922 4 3,922 | 8 7,844 

| =e3 = — de 
Total .. Rs 74 | 138,228 70 | 136,242 144 274,470 

Vessels Entered. Vessels Cleared. Total. 
Country from which Entered or | 
for which Cleared. - | = 
| Number. | Tonnage. | Number. | Tonnage. | Number. | Tonnage. 
- i ° | 

Australia .. 39 68,590 31 51,323 70 119,913 
Caroline Islands 3 801 3 801 | 6 1,602 
China 8 15,336 il DE WHE 19 37,513 
France 5 14,895 12 33,550 Myf 48,445 
Fiji as 55 RAU! Ws aP. 1 1,201 1 1,201 
Holland .. axe Ne tel es a 1 2,894 1 2,894 
Japan 2 Be a 4 1 3,121 1 1,445 2 4,566 
New Caledonia 5 12,367 ae P| 5 12,367 
New Zealand 2 5,999 oe cael 2 5,999 
Ocean Island 5% oh il 1,922 i) 1,922 
Singapore 1 879 1 879 . 1,758 
United Kingdom .. 5 7,622 uy 3,597 6 pagan 
United States of America 5 8,618 uf 16,453 12 25,071 
Totaly. i: Peri 74 | 138,228 70 | 136,242 144 | 274,476 
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3. Local Shipping.—A service between Rabaul and the various outports not visited 
by the mail steamers is maintained by small steamers and motor craft. 


4, Land Communication—Means of communication on land are scanty. There 
are no railways. Roads lead from Rabaul to places within 30 or 40 miles, and there is 
a, road 170 miles long in New Ireland. Elsewhere there are few roads outside plantations 
and the stations of the District Officers. The large rivers of the mainland are as yet 
but little used. 


There is a high power wireless station at Bita Paka near Rabaul, and low power 
stations at the out-stations. 


5. Communication by Air—The discovery of gold in New Guinea has resulted in 
great aviation activity in the vicinity of the gold-fields. On account of the mountainous 
country and dense undergrowth between the coast and the gold-fields the task of 
transporting food and stores to the fields and of bringing the gold to the seaboard by 
land is an irksome and costly process. The fields are situated about 60 miles inland 
from Salamaua, and whereas aircraft cover the distance in approximately an hour, the 
nature of the country is such that a journey by other means occupies more than a 
week. (See Chapter VII.—Transport and Communication). 


§ 9, Revenue and Expenditure. 


1. Reventte.—Details of the revenue collected from various sources during each of 
the last two years are given hereunder :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—REVENUE, 1927-28 AND 1928-29. 


Heading. 1927-28, 1928-29, 
Hy 8. d. £ «sd. 
Revenue from Taxation (direct and indirect) .. | 249,550 1 5 | 233,969 9 11 
Revenue from Public Services and undertakings .. 50,504 15 2 57,696 16 0 
Other receipts as ee ae = 49,744 14 4 60,273 18 7 
Appropriation of former years .. ; 193 16 7 ais 


Reimbursement by Nauru of moneys expended by 
the Territory in the administration of Nauru 
from 1914 to 1921 .. et ts oh 14,587 6 5 


364,580 13 11 | 350,967 11 8 


2. Expenditure.—The expenditure for the financial year 1928-29 was distributed 
as follows :— 


TERRITORY OF NEW GUINEA.—EXPENDITURE, 1928-29. 
Secretary and Central Adminis- Trade and Customs 


tration a <s -- £18,363 Agriculture .. ee ii Ree th 
Justice |. z .. 4,673" | Public Health z= .. 60,609 
Treasury $2.1 51... BOSTEel Distt Seredeaminae .. 103,921 
Audit es vac 2. + 4,405 Miscellaneous 5 1,461 
Lands and Survey .. «. 225365 Se ua ; 
Native Affairs, Police, and 

Prisons .. ae ere rs 
Public Works “ wi THe a pared 
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NAURU. 


1. General_—Nauru is an oval-shaped atoll about 12 miles in circumference having 
an area of 5,400 acres, of which approximately four-fifths is phosphate-bearing. It is 
situated in long. 166° E., and is 26 miles south of the Equator. Portion of the island 
between the sandy beach and the coral cliffs is fertile, and it is there that the native 
Nauruans have established themselves. With the exception of a small fringe round 
an inland lagoon, the plateau which contains the phosphate deposits possesses few food 
plants and is uninhabited, but portion of the area has been planted with fruit trees. 
The system of land tenure is governed by old custom, and, with the exception. of small 
allotments held by the Government and Missions, the whole of the island is owned 
by individual natives. The climate is hot, but not unpleasant, the average shade 
temperature ranging between 72 and 95° F., and the average humidity between 70 and 
80. The average rainfall is 120 inches, but droughts occasionally occur, and in 1916 
and 1917 only 40 inches were received for the two years. 


2. History.—The island was annexed by Germany in 1888, and prior to 1914 was 
part of the protectorate of German New Guinea. 


In November, 1914, Nauru was occupied by a detachment from the Australian 
Expedition at Rabaul, and it was included in the cession of colonies made by Germany 
in 1919 to the Allied and Associated Powers, whose representatives agreed that a 
mandate over it should be given to His Majesty the King. On 2nd July, 1919, the 
British, Commonwealth, and New Zealand Governments agreed that the administration 
of the island (which, since 1915, had been in charge of an official appointed by the 
British Colonial Office) should be vested in an Administrator ; the first Administrator 
was appointed for a term of five years by the Australian Government ; his term of 
service having expired in February, 1926, it was extended for another five years. 
The Agreement between the three Governments was approved by the Commonwealth 
Parliament in the Nauru Island Agreement Act 1919, and is printed in the Schedule 
to that Act. The first Administrator appointed by the Commonwealth Government 
assumed duty in June, 1921. 


The Mandate for Nauru, issued by the Council of the League of Nations in 
December, 1920, is in terms similar to that for the Territory of New Guinea. 


3. Administration.—The Administrator has all the powers of government—adminis- 
trative, legislative, and judicial—in the island. An advisory Council has been created 
which consists of two Europeans chosen by the Administrator, and two native chiefs 
elected by the natives. All expenses of administration are met from local revenue. 
Native industries such as canoe-building, fishing, mat-making, etc., are encouraged by 
the provision of prizes at annual competitions. A branch of the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank has been established. There is a co-operative store managed by the 
natives themselves, the books, however, being audited by Government officers. Natives 
are not allowed to carry firearms, and the use by them of intoxicating liquors and 
deleterious drugs is prohibited. 


4. Population.—Figures for population from 1925 to 1929 are given hereunder :— 


NAURU.—POPULATION, 1925 TO 1929. 


| 
31st ! | 4st April, | ist April, | 1st April, 
Population. Dapomber; ee es | Sear. | “1928. $1929. 
oe ot 124 117 115 | 131 134 
ga ae Ker} 827 | 822 | 761 | 1,051 | 1,099 
Nauruans (a). Fre natal 1,251 1,266 | 1,297 1,365 
Other South Sea Islanders 10 27 21 BUT a) 16 


(a) The natives of Nauru are Micronesians. 
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5. Health.—There is no malaria, but cases occur of other diseases known in the 
Pacific. Venereal disease is rare, but at the end of 1929, 237 cases of leprosy were 
under treatment. An area has been set apart for the segregation of lepers, and the 
latest methods of treatment are applied to cope with the disease. Two hospitals are 
maintained on the island, one by the Administration for Nauruans, and one by the 
British Phosphate Commission for its employees. In common with other natives, the 
Nauruans are very susceptible to tuberculosis and influenza, and in 1921 an influenza 
epidemic caused the deaths of 230 islanders: Dysentery, both amoebic and bacillary, 
is endemic. The usual steps have been taken by the authorities to improve the water 
supply and to provide efficient sanitation generally. A baby clinic has been 
established to give help and advice to Nauruan mothers in regard to infant nurture. 


6. Education.—On the Ist October, 1923, the Administration took over the 
education of the Nauruans and other native children, and native schools were established 
in four districts and at the leper station. Previously education had been looked after 
by the Missions subsidized by the Government. A school for European children 
is presided over by a teacher on loan from the Education Department of Victoria, 
who also supervises educational matters generally. The curriculum is similar to that 
of corresponding schools in Australia, and the teaching is, as far as possible, wholly 
in English. Education is compulsory between the ages of six and sixteen. After 
the termination of ordinary school attendance, twelve months are devoted to technical 
training. Officers from the Missions visit the schools to give religious and moral 
training. Three Nauruan boys are at present undergoing educational training in Aus- 
tralia. 


7. Religion.—The London Missionary Society (Protestant) and the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus Mission (Roman Catholic) operate in Nauru. 


8. Phosphate Deposits—(i) General. Since 1906 the deposits have been worked 
by the Pacific Phosphate Company, which also worked the deposits on Ocean Island 
(about 165 miles east of Nauru and part of the Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony 
administered by the Colonial Office). The quantity on the two islands has been 
estimated at not less than 100,000,000 tons, and the rock phosphate, as shipped, 
averages 85 per cent. to 88 per cent. of tribasic phosphate of lime. About 4,000,000 
tons have already been removed. 


The interests of the Pacific Phosphate Company in the two islands (though not 
in other islands in the Pacific in which it has workings) were bought by the British, 
Commonwealth, and New Zealand Governments in 1919 for £3,500,000, the purchase 
money being contributed in the proportions of 42, 42, and 16 per cent. respectivelv. 
The Agreement of 2nd July, 1919, provides for the working of the deposits by the 
British Phosphate Commission of three members, one appointed by each Government ; 
and the three countries are to receive the output in the same proportions of 42, 42, 
and 16 per cent. 


(ii) Output. The output from the two islands in 1913, the last year before the 
ie was 350,000 tons. During the five years 1923-24 to 1927-28 exports were as 
ollows :— : 


NAURU AND OCEAN ISLAND.—EXPORT OF PHOSPHATES, 1923-24 TO 1927-28. 


T 
Year. Total. Ateateaiia oie. et yea 
Tons. 

1923-24 .. om 450,924 *T0. 67. 2B 46° ae = st 37 
1924-25. .. | 473,647 71.11 21.01 fe 7.88 
1925-26 .. .. | 393,032 69.76 24.97 - 5.27 
1926-27... .. | 594.825 77.96 22.04 : 
1927-28 .. .. | 601,908 75.20 24. 80 wi 


From Nauru alone, during the calendar year 1929, the export was 326,125 
A 9 ’ > t > 
of which 237,525 tons went to Australia, and 88,600 tons to New Zealand. ie: 


ae 
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(iii) Accounts of Commission. A statement for the five years ended June, 1928, is 
given hereunder. 


NAURU AND OCEAN ISLAND.—SALES OF PHOSPHATES, 1923-24 TO 1927-28. 


Receipts from Sales of Phosphate, Etc, | 1923-24, 1924-25. 1925-26, 1926-27. 1927-28, 
f £ aS £ = £ 
Receipts from sales, etc. .. | 695,940 | 705,293 | 611,654 | 780,070 | 666,992 
F.o.b. cost, including interest o 
capital, Sinking fund, etc. 651,102 | 635,675 | 607,256 | 720,489 | 659,122 


The amount due by the Commission to the partner Governments for purchase 
money and other capital sums was £3,666,457 on 30th June, 1921, and at 30th June, 
1928, this had been reduced to £3,411,112. The contribution to the sinking fund paid 
by the Commission provides for interest at 6 per cent. and extinction of the capital 
sum in 50 years from Ist July, 1920. 


(iv) Employees. Apart from a limited number of Europeans and a few Pacific 
Islanders the employees are Chinese, engaged under a three years’ contract. A few 
Nauruans are from time to time employed, but they are not partial to sustained labour 
of any kind. 


9. Trade.—Information regarding imports and exports for years 1925 to 1929 is 
appended herewith :— 


*  NAURU.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1925 TO 1929. 


Heading. | 1925 | 1926, 1927. 1928. 1929, 
| 
| £ £ £ £ £ 
Imports 63,576 | 104,117 82,650 240,229 101,692 
| 
Exports— | tons. tons. tons. tons. tons. 
Phosphate .. oe 22d 200) 274,935 | 318,185 318,845 | 326,125 
Copra as seal 170 117 263 181 Pr 


10. Revenue and Expenditure—The revenue and expenditure of the Administration 


during the years 1925 to 1929 were as follows :— 
NAURU.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1925 TO 1929. 


Heading. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. | 1929, 
| 
an Ee oe 
£ fa, ih se a | £ 
. B a . | 15,175 | 16,424 | 17,041 19,903 | 19,936 
actan | 15,257 | 13,963 | 17,243 18,267 | 17,860 


Of the revenue in 1929, £8,585 was royalty on phosphate, 


Customs receipts, 


credit balance on the 3lst December, 1929, amounted to £17,871. 


£3,726 consisted of 


£1,592 of capitation taxes, and £761 of harbour dues. 


The total 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
PASTORAL PRODUCTION. 


§ 1. Initiation and Growth of Pastoral Industry. 


1. Early Statistics.—In earlier issues of the Year Book will be found a brief reference 
to the pastoral industry in Australia prior to the year 1860. (See Year Book No. 6, 
page 330.) 


2. Subsequent Statistics:—While the statistical records of live stock in Australia 
prior to the year 1860 are somewhat defective, from that year onwards fairly complete 
particulars are available for most of the States. At the present time, statistics of live 
stock are collected annually in all the States principally through the agency of the police, 
but in the years 1885 to 1888 inclusive, and 1893 to 1895 inclusive, these particulars 
were not collected in South Australia, and similar gaps occur on the Victorian records 
for the periods 1895 to 1899 inclusive, and 1901 to 1903. In order to obtain totals for 
Australia for these years the missing numbers have been supplied by interpolation. The 
results so obtained probably differ but slightly from the actual numbers for the respective 
years. 


3. Increase in Live Stock.—Particulars concerning the numbers of each of the 
principal kinds of live stock in Australia at decennial intervals from 1860 to 1920, and 
from 1924 onwards in single years, are given in the following table, and are shown 
continuously in the graphs hereinafter. 

During the sixty-eight years covered by the table the live stock of Australia increased 
considerably, horses 350 per cent., cattle 186 per cent., sheep 414 per cent., and pigs 159 
percent. The average annual increases which these aggregates represent are as follow :— 
Horses, 2.24 per cent. ; cattle, 1.56 per cent. ; sheep, 2.44 per cent. ; and pigs, 1.41 per cent. 


LIVE STOCK.~—AUSTRALIA, 1866 TO 1928. 


Year. Horses. Cattle. Sheep.(a) Pigs. 
1860 431,525 3,957,915 20,135,286 351,096 
1870 716,772 4,276,326 | 41,593,612 543,388 
1880 1,068,774 7,527,142 62,184,252 815,776 
1890 1,521,598 10,299,816 97,881,221 891,138 
1900 1,609,654 | 8,640,225 | 70,602,995 950,349 
1910 2,165,866 11,744,714 98,066,046 1,025,850 
1920 2,415,510 13,499,737 81,795,727 764,406 
1924 2,292,050 13,309,473 93,154,953 980,009 
1925 2,250,361 13,279,785 | 103,563,218 1,128,374 
1926 * 2,122,516 11,963,278 | 104,267,101 989,009 
1927 2,040,691 11,617,056 © | 100,827,476 878,207 
1928 1,942,753 | 11,300,757 103,430,773 910,181 


(a) See note to Table in § 4, 2 hereinafter. 


4. Fluctuations.—The increases referred to, however, have not been continuous, 
marked fluctuations having taken place during the period mainly on account of the 
droughts which have from time to time left their impress on the pastoral history of 
Australia. These were in evidence in 1868, 1877, 1883-4, 1892, 1893, 1895, and 
subsequent years, 1901-2, 1912, 1914-15, 1918, 1919, 1922-23, 1925-26, and again in 
1927-28, in which latter years Central and Northern Queensland experienced one of 
the driest periods on record, and a heavy mortality of stock. 


As an offset to these visitations, good seasons invariably supervene on the dry periods, 
and the large natural increases occurring under these conditions greatly facilitate the 


process of restocking, thus bearing convincing testimony to the extraordi . 
powers of the country. -— y rdinary recuperative 
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The years in which the numbers of live stock attained their maxima are as 
follows :—Horses, 1918, 2,527,149; cattle, 1921, 14,441,309; sheep, 1891, 106,421,068; 
and pigs, 1917, 1,169,365. 


5. Live Stock in Relation to Population.—The number of each kind of live stock 
per head of the population of Australia has varied during the past sixty-eight years in 
the manner shown in the succeeding table :— : 


LIVE STOCK PER HEAD OF POPULATION.—AUSTRALIA, 1860 TO 1928. 


Year. Horses. |Cattle.| Sheep. | Pigs. Year. | Horses.| Cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs. 
1860 - | 0.38 | 3.45 | 17.58 | 0.31 || 1920 0.44 | 2.49 | 15.11 | 0.14 
1870 0.43 | 2.60 | 25.24 | 0.33 || 1924 0.39 | 2.27 | 15.86 | 0.17 
1880 - | 0.48 | 3.37 | 27.87 |.0.37 || 1925 0.38 | 2.22 | 17.28 | 0.19 
1890 0.48 | 3.17 | 31.06 | 0.28 || 1926 0.35 | 1.96 | 17.06 | 0.16 
1900 0.43 | 2.29 | 18.75 | 0.25 || 1927 0.33 | 1.86 | 16.14 | 0.14 
1910 0.49 | 2.65 | 22.16 | 0.23 || 1928 0.31 | 1.78 | 16.32 | 0.14 


6. Live Stock in Relation to Area.—The numbers of live stock per square mile in 
the several States and Territories of Australia are given in the following table :— 


LIVE STOCK PER SQUARE MILE, 1928. 


States and Territories. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

New South Wales (a 1.83 8.99 | 162.18 1.01 
Victoria a 4.69 14.84 | 187.72 2.53 
Queensland 0.78 7.65 27.61 0.32 
South Australia 0.54 0.69 18.63 0.17 
Western Australia . 0.17 0.86 9.16 0.05 
Tasmania Ae a 1.33 7.97 76.32 1.84 
Northern Territory hs 0.07 1.47 0.02 0.01 
Federal Capital Territory (a) 0.98 5.61 | 220.44 0.05 

Total ae 0.65 3.80 34.77 0.31 


(a) 30th June, 1929. 


7. Minor Classes of Live Stock.—The numbers of minor classes of live stock returned 
for 1928 were as follows :—Goats, 153,168 ; camels, 7,753; mules and donkeys, 15,170; 
and ostriches, 218. Of these, goats were most numerous in Queensland ; camels, mules 
and donkeys in Western Australia ; and ostriches in South Australia. In the raising 
of goats, attention has in recent years been devoted to the angora goat and its product 
(mohair), and about 9,000 angora goats are included in the total of 153,168 goats shown 
above. Of these, 2,035 were in New South Wales, 938 in Tasmania, 1,860 in Western 
Australia, 744 in South Australia, and 2,938 in Queensland, while the quantity of 
mohair produced in the latter State in 1928 was set down at 2,137 lbs., and the number 
of skins placed on the market was returned as 648. 


8. Net Exports of Principal Pastoral Products.—Tho quantities by which the 
exports of the principal pastoral products of Australia exceeded the imports for the years 
1924-25 to 1928-29 are as follow :— 
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NET EXPORTS OF PASTORAL PRODUCTS.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Unit of 
Products . Quan- 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 
QUANTITIES. 
Animals (living)— 
Cattle .. Rae “i No. 9,674 9,898 10,093 11,131 | 8,452 
Horses ese me e 4,604 5,255 5,276 5,627 5,356 
Sheep . we me | 4,143 20,331 26,218 30,871 29,545 
Bones me ewt. 23,748 27,329 18,394 14,486 14,060 
Glue- pieces and Sinews ds) 2 —11,055 —8,757 —12,840 —13,469 —18,420 
Glycerine : e lb. —489,113 | —603,485 | —553,950 | —571,266 | —388,800 
Hair 8 = a+ 3 (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Hoofs .. a oe ewt. 8,340 20,510 8,371 13,543 9,852 
Horns .. 7 he ue | (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Meats— 
Frozen Beef ay Ib, 283,584,278 |214,058,586 |112,124,913 |/169,094,472 |189,090,102 
Frozen Mutton and Lamb on 50,224,659 | 85,679,850 | 93,514,533 | 46,359,146 | 84,905,335 
Frozen Rabbits and Hares pair 3,415,334 4,043,511 3,298,372 3,433,098 3,598,075 
Frozen, Other .. = lb. 9,141,545 8,935,456 3,893,937 7,592,372 7,127,553 
Potted, and Extract of .. af (a) a a (a) (a) 
Preserved in Tins, etc. .. lb, 8,687,019 | 10,209,971 8,674,251 3,760,147 3,168,759 
Other (excluding Bacon and 
Ham) ; 9 314,867 211,403 166,537 322,117 447,495 
Sausage Casings $a ewt. 26,860 24,119 24,222 22,714 31,489 
Skins— 
Hides .. a Bs No. 900,274 699,080 720,065 | 1,034,317 816,980 
Sheep .. an rs 6,016,231 8,007,249 8,487,652 | 11,315,072 | 11,026,291 
Rabbit and Hare. cwt. 116,522 134,024 126,745 112,547 100,655 
Other (including Undressed 
Furs) ts (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Teuort ei Bis on cwt. 855,596 824,974 833,336 648,592 768,314 
ool— 
Greasy 7: oh lb. 489,669,907 |767,812,768 |709,438,954 |682,913,332 |759,443,979 
Scoured 6 ie 5 39,221,259 | 49,972,194 | 52,110,342 | 55,397,621 | 46,019,059 
Tops .. Le ae of 4,090,958 5,219,085 4,519,357 2,559,159 872,774 
Notr.—The minus sign — signifies net imports. (a) Quantity not available. 


The values of the net exports for the same five years are furnished in the next 
table, and amount to no less a total than £388,02],733 for the period, or an average of 
£77,604,347 per annum, of which wool represents 80.51 per cent. Skins, meat and tallow 
rank next in order of importance. 


NET EXPORTS OF PASTORAL PRODUCTS.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Products. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-99. 
VALUES, 
errr Giving); £ £ £ £ £ 
attle \. ‘ uF fi 43,628 32,632 43,663 41,352 21,2 
Horses f ¥ ~ 28,062 —8.655 35,313 65,285 70/957 
Sheep . a os i 29,793 27,958 15,390 40,512 43,447 
Bones .. = a 23,031 22407 11,783 8,932 10,775 
Glue-pieces and Sinews 6 o¥ 10,363 3,071 —6,442 —2,5038 —6,956 
Glycerine - is -. | 10,898 | -15,586 | 21,284 | -15,007|  —6,809 
Hair. he a .. | —73,556 | —63,681 | —44'354 | —43,054 | —35,660 
Hoots. xs Be as & oun 10,459 4,768 7,826 6,162 
Meat - a Ee 3102 - 213291 25.488 24°385 
rozen Beef... .. | 4,188,729 | 3,263,859 | 1,626,640 | 2,37 
Frozen Mutton and Lamb .. | 1,520,655 | 2'480:480 | 230577443 ieenlend Bhosest 
Frozen Rabbits and Hares 2 310,683 399,039 303.752 309,149 |. 881,456 
Frozen, Other .. i. M 165,002 | 166,538 78.956 142,475 | 180,422 
Potted, and Extract of |. -. | —49,953 | —30,580 | —38/673 | —60,662 | —76,328 
Preserved in Tins, etc. . 247,405 328,888 279,167 100,110 84,029 
Other (excluding Bacon and d Ham) | 4,058 3,083 1,671 6.243 11,086 
giausage Casings : 208,673 | 259,299 | 179434 | 186567 | 1447063 
Hides .. - re 890,639 713,589 605,600 | 1,401,029} 886,43 
? > 0 
Sheep “a a .. | 3,778,828 | 3,413,809 | 3,330,745 | 4,385,138 | 4,526,170 
it and Hare. 2,482,933 | 2,874,582 | 2,832,128 | 2:490,709 | 2,624,253 
. Be (including Undressed Furs) « 328,325 569,744 | 1,026,667 831,042 277,477 
Tallow .. , “ . | 1,703,308 | 1,584,465 | 1,402,020 | 1,043.311 | 1,366/341 
Greasy... se ng .. | 55,297,455 | 56,429,712 | 53,224,169 | 58,295,914 | 55,592,624 
Seoured 4s “ .. | 6,524,471 | 5,587,671 | 5,726,308 | 6,621,937 | 5,519°161 
ops .. me ws .. | 1,119,849 | 1.035;107 822.713 488,199 166,957 
Total Values * .- | 78,769,210 | 79,023,942 | 73,518,868 | 79,886,161 | 76,823,552 


Notr.—The minus sign — signifies net imports. 
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§ 2. Horses. 


1. Suitability of Australia for Horse-breeding.—From. the earliest times the 
suitability of the climate and pastures of Australia for the production of serviceable 
breeds of horses has been fully recognized. By the importation of high-class sires, and 
the careful selection of breeding mares, these natural advantages are utilized to the 
fullest extent, all classes of horses being bred. As a consequence of this combination of 
advantages, the Australian horse, whether of the heavy draught; medium weight, or light 
saddle and carriage variety, compares more than favourably with the product of other 
lands. The Australian horse has been found suitable for the army in India, and large 
numbers are obtained annually for remount purposes. During the war, Australian 
horses were found to be well adapted for all purposes, especially in Palestine and Sinai, 
where the rigours of the desert campaign fully tested their powers of endurance. 


2. Distribution throughout Australia.—The States of New South Wales, Queensland, 
and Victoria together depasture more than 75 per cent. of the total number of horses 
in Australia. In the following table figures are given for each State, etc., for each of the 
last five years :— 


HORSES.—NUMBER, 1924 TO 1928. 


Year. | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | NG: Sas Total. 
(a) / a) 


1924 | 646,110 | 473,236 | 659,023 | 255,022) 175,116 | 37,091 | 45,059 | 1,393 | 2,292,050 
1925 | 649,534 | 463,051 | 637,436 | 244,111) 170,563 | 37,785 | 46,380 | 1,501 | 2,250,361 
1926 | 622,009 | 447,988 | 570,690 | 234,352) 166,463 | 36,830 | 42,801 | 1,383 | 2,122,516 
1927 | 598,377 | 428,666 | 547,412 | 224,027) 165,021 | 35,872 | 40,108 | 1,208 | 2,040,691 
1928 | 567,371 | 412,867 | 522,490 | 205,865) 160,876 | 34,908 | 37,452 | 924 | 1,942,753 


(a) 30th June year following. 


The number of horses attained its maximum in Australia during 1918, when 2,527,149 
were recorded. Since that date, however, a gradual decline has taken place in all divisions 
of the Commonwealth, except Northern Territory, and the number for 1928 is the lowest 
recorded since 1909. The decrease for Australia during the period amounted to 584,396. 


Particulars regarding the number of horses in Australia from 1860 onwards, may be 
ascertained from the graph herein. 


3. Proportions in the Several States and Territories—The percentages of the 
number of horses in the several States and Territories on the total for Australia for the 
past five years are as follows :— 


HORSES.—PERCENTAGE IN EACH STATE, 1924 TO 1928. 


Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land, | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. N,.T. F.C.T. Total. 
| 
y 9 % % % % % % % 
1924 a ia28* 19 ae 28°75 | 11°13 7°64 1°62 1°96 0°06 | 100°00 
1925 .. | 28°86 | 20°58 | 28°32 | 10°85 7°58 1°68 2°06 0°07 | 100°00 
1926 .. | 29°30 | 21°11 | 26°89 | 11°04 7°84 | Oy 2°02 0°07 | 100°00 
1927 .. | 29°32 | 21°00 | 26°83 | 10°98 8°09 1°76 1°97 0°05 | 100°00 
1928 .. | 29°20 | 21°25 | 26°89 | 10°60 8°28 1°80 1°93 0°05 | 100°00 


The relative changes in distribution are insignificant, the greatest alteration being 
a decrease of under 2 per cent. in Queensland. 
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4, Relation to Population.—In proportion to population, horses are much more 
numerous in the Northern Territory than in any other of the principal divisions of 
Australia. Queensland is next in order, while Tasmania has the smallest number of 
horses per head. The number per head of population has declined in all the statistical 
divisions since 1924. Particulars for the past five years are as follows :— 


HORSES.—NUMBER PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1924 TO 1928. 


| { 


year. |wS.w.| Vic. | Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust) Tas, | N. Ter. loan Trop [All States 
1924 0°29 | 0°29 0°79 | 0°47} 0°48 | O°17 | 12°60 | 0°46} 0°39 
1925 .. | 0°28 | 0°27. 0°74 | 0°44] 0°46 | O°17 | 12°69 | 0°38) 0°38 
1926 .. | 0°26 | 0°26) 0°65 | 0°41 | 0°44) 0°17 | 10°98 | 0°28; 0°35 
1927 .. | 0°25 | 0°25 0°61 | 0°39 | 0°43 | O17 | 9°47) 0°21 0°33 
1928 | 0°23; 0°23 0°57 0°36 | 0°40; 0°16, 9°41; 0.11} O°31 


5. Comparison with other Countries.—The number of horses in some of the leading 
horse-breeding countries of the world, according to the latest available returns, is as 
follows :— 


HORSES.—NUMBER IN PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES. 


Number of Number of 
Country. Date. (000. Country. Date. e000. 
omitted). omitted). 
| ! Ae 
Soviet Republics .. 1928 32,207 || Union of South Africa] 1926 856 
U.S. of America .. 1928 14,029 || Cuba ae z§ 1927 | 759 
Argentine Republic.. | 1922 9,432 || Czecho-Slovakia .. | 1925 | 740 
Brazil ys 23 1920 | 5,254 || Dutch East Indies. . 1927 | 707 
China ni vent JOLO 4,401 Spain 5 5 1925 | 698 
Poland .. aS 1927(2) eA DY: Turkey .. os 1926 | 639 
Germany .. be 1928 | 3,711 || Sweden .. Pn 1928 | 628 
Canada .. 4 1928 | 3,376 Lithuania ih 1928 | 611 
France’ .. i 1928 | 2,936 | Uruguay a 1924 522 
India (British and || Denmark a 1928 | 519 
Native) .. state ee LOT Sattar bee Paraguay 7 1918 490 
Rumania .. .. | 2928 1,945 | Bulgaria.. = .. | 1926 | 482 
Australia .. .. | 1928 1,943 || Irish Free State .. 1928 © 434 
Japan oe ae 1927 1,495 Finland .. BN . 1928 | 394 
United Kingdom .. | 1928 1,204 || Latvia .. -- | 1928 365 
J ugo-Slavia RE 1928 1,109 || Netherlands ae 1921 |, 364 
Mexico .. .. | 1926 1,036 || Philippine Islands.. | 1927 _ 336 
Italy .. | 1918 990 || Chile .. oe GREY. 5 aeaae 
Colombia .. ed 1926 980 || New Zealand the 1928 | 307 
Hungary .. se yee L928 918 | | 
| i 


6. World’s Totals.—Several countries do not issue annual statistics of live stock. 
the information available consisting of censuses or estimates made at varying intervals. 
It is not possible, therefore, to give world aggregates for the different classes of stock 
year by year, nor to make a satisfactory comparison between the totals for consecutive 
years. In order, however, to give some idea of the latest position as regards live stock 
and the changes that have taken place as compared with pre-war years, the followin 
information has been taken from the Year Book issued by the International Institute of 
Agriculture. The list of countries included is fairly complete, but China, which possesses 
large numbers of horses, is omitted, as also are certain parts of Asiatic Russia, together 
with a few other countries. While for some countries the figures are the poe of 
careful enumeration, in the case of others they are merely approximations. The 
totals, therefore, can be regarded as a general indication only of the pocition® wy the 
dates shown. The figures for horses are as follows :— 
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HORSES.—WORLD’S TOTALS, 1913 AND 1927. 


Number at the date Increase (+) or Decrease 
nearest— (—) in 1927. 

Continents, etc. = 
| 1913 1827 Actual Percentag 

: aie Figures. ah tk 

| ,000 ,000 ,000 We 

Europe (excluding Soviet Republics) .. | 22,698 | 22,863. | + 165 | + 0°7 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics .. 35,522 31,258 — 4,264 | —12°0 
North and Central America .. EA 26,134 20,465 — 5,669 | —21°7 
South America... - aca a S.1.02 17,653 .\m. 509. | j.—.248 
Asia (excluding Soviet Republics) = ae Sees 5,394 ABO.) o.cte, 928 
Africa eas stad Sie sae 1,692 | 2,079 + 387 +22°9 
Oceania .. ry . -. | (2,076 | 2,445 |°— 531 | = 178 
otal yee a .. | 112,098 102,157 — 9,941 — 89 


Compared with the pre-war totals reductions have taken place in all the continents, 
with the exception of Africa, where the number of horses is relatively insignificant. The 
greatest decrease occurred in North and Central America, viz. :—5,669,000, largely as 
the result of the decline in the United States. 


7. Oversea Trade in Horses.—{i) Hxports. Australia’s export trade in horses has 
fluctuated considerably since the war, and is now far below that of earlier years. For 
instance, during the period 1901-5 the average number exported was over 18,000, whereas 
during the last five years the figure was under 6,000. The total number of horses exported 
during that period amounted to 27,820, valued at £760,425, or equal to an annual average 
of 5,564 for £152,085. The average export price for the period was £27 6s. 8d.; 85 per cent. 
of the horses exported went to India, where they are largely used for remount purposes. 


(ii) Imports. The number of horses imported into Australia is comparatively small, 
consisting mainly of valuable animals introduced for breeding purposes, principally from 
the United Kingdom and New Zealand. The average value per head of the horses 
imported during the last five years was £331 9s. 2d., as compared with £27 6s. 8d. per 
head for the exports for the same period. The average number imported per annum 
was, however, only 339, and the average annual value, £112,233. The following table 
gives the imports, exports, and net exports of horses during each of the years from 
1924-25 to 1928-29 :— 


HORSES.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


ay 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year f . + ie aa: ‘ 

No. Value. No. peo Value. “=| No. | Value 
ae ye ae es ape 
1924-25 xe | 356 | 132,652 4,960 160,714 4,604 28,062 
1925-26 au ae 355 =| 135,124 5,610 126,469 5,255 5 8,655 
1926-27... ") ) 343 | 111,297 5,619 | 146,610 5,276 35,313 
1927-28 Fe | 300 | 87,065 5,936 | 152,350 5,636 | 65,285 
1928-29 | 839° | 95,025 5,695 | 174,282 | 6,356 79,257 


Norn.—The minus sign — signifies net imports. 


§ 3. Cattle. 


1. Purposes for which Raised.—In all the States, cattle-raising is carried out on 
a more or less extensive scale, the main object in certain districts being the production 
of stock suitable for slaughtering purposes, and in others the raising of profitable dairy 
herds. The great impetus which the development of the export trade in Australian 
butter gave to the dairying industry led to a considerable increase in numbers and 
improvement in quality of the dairy herds in Victoria, New South Wales, and Southern 
Queensland in particular, the portion of Australia in the temperate zone being the best 
adapted to this industry. On the other hand, by far the finest specimens of beef-pro- 
ducing cattle are those raised in the tropical districts, i.e., in the northern parts of 
Queensland, in the Northern Territory, and in the Kimberley districts in the north of 


Western Australia. 
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2. Distribution throughout Australia—Until 1880, New South Wales occupied 
the leading position as a cattle-raising State, but in that year Queensland took first 
place, which it has since maintained. The graph herewith shows a rapid increase in the 
number of cattle in Australia up to the year 1894, when 12,311,617 head were depastured. 
From 1895 onwards, however, the effects of droughts and the ravages of tick fever reduced 
the number to 7,062,742 in 1902. Following the disastrous drought which terminated in 
the latter year, the herds were gradually built up, and despite recurring droughts, they 
continued to increase in recent years until the maximum number of 14,441,309 cattle 
was attained in 1921. The decline in the frozen beef trade and the droughts of 1922-23 
and 1925-26, which particularly affected the beef cattle areas of New South Wales and 
Queensland, were mainly responsible for the heavy decreases recorded in both these 
States during recent years. . 

The number of cattle in the several States and Territories during each of the last 
five years is as follows :— 


CATTLE.—NUMBER, 1924 TO 1928. 


{ 


Year. eG Vie. Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W.Aust./ Tas. | Nor.Ter. Oa Tee, Total. 
» (a) 


1924 | 2,871,196 | 1,605,554 | 6,454,653 400,423} 891,564 | 225,740 | 855,285 5,058 |13,309,473 
1925 | 2,931,818 | 1,513,787 | 6,436,645 373,597| 835,911 | 212,373 | 970,342 5,312 |13,279,785 
1926 | 2,813,144 | 1,435,761 | 5,464,845 340,007) 827,303 | 213,112 | 863,597 5,509 {11,963,278 
1927 | 2,848,654 | 1,327,077 | 5,225,804 316,314) 846,735 | 210,894 | 835,390 6,188 {11,617,056 
1928 | 2,784,615 | 1,304,426 | 5,128,341 263,016) 837,527 | 208,812 | 768,751 5,269 {11,300,757 


(a) 30th June year following. 


3. Proportion in each State.—Percentages showing the relative importance of the 
various cattle-breeding States during the years 1924 to 1928 are given hereunder :— 


CATTLE.—PERCENTAGE IN EACH STATE, 1924 TO 1928. 


Fed 


Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. (|Nor. Ter. Cap Ter 


Total. 


% % % % % % % y 


oO oO oO % fe] fe) 0 
1924 .. | 21°57 | 12°06 | 48°50 | 3°01 | 6°70 | 1°69) 6°43 0°04 | 100°00 
1925 .. | 22°08 | 11°40 | 48°47 | 2°81 | 6°29] 1°60) 7°31 0°04 | 100°00 
1926 .. | 23°51 | 12°00 | 45°68 | 2°84) 6°92) 1°78) 7°22 | 0°05 | 100°00 
1927 .. | 24°52 | 11°42 | 44°98 | 2°72 | 7°29) 1°82); 7°19 | 006 | 100°00 
1928 .. | 24°64 | 11°54 | 45°38 | 2°33 | 7°41 1°85 6°80 | 0°05 | 100°00 


| 


Queensland contains within its borders nearly one half of the cattle-herds of 
Australia. Despite decreases during recent years the percentage of cattle in Queensland 
on the total for Australia amounted to 45.38 in 1928. The largest relative gain since 
1924 occurred in New South Wales, whilst a slight increase was recorded in Western 
Australia, Tasmania, and the Northern Territory. 


4. Relation to Population.—The number of cattle per head of population varies 
considerably in the several States, as may be seen from the following table :— 


CATTLE.—NUMBER PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1924 TO 1928. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. |S. Aust.|W.Aust.| Tas. | Nor. Ter. Cap er niges 
. . es. 


1924 ae 1.27 
1925 a 1.28 | 0 

1926 a 1.20 | 0.84 

1927 = 1.20 | 0.76 | 5.81 
1928 ss 1.14! 0.74 


2.45 | 1.03 | 237.75 
2.24 | 0.98 | 265.41 
2.18 | 0.99 | 221.55 
2.16 | 0.98 | 191.56 
2.06 | 0.96 | 193.06 


for) 

— 
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5. Comparison with other Countries.—In the following comparisons of the herds of 
Australia with those of some of the principal cattle-raising countries of the world, the 
latest available figures have been inserted in each case :— 


CATTLE.—NUMBER IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


| No. of No. of 
Country. Date. ‘(Co00, Country. Date. ret 
omitted). omitted). 
India (British and Rumania .. ie 1928 4,436 
Native) .. Se 1927 | 147,950 || Cuba Ps poe LOOT, 4,786 
Soviet Republics =: 1928 | 66,792 |) Tanganyika Territory 1926 4,706 
U.S. of America .. | 1928 | 55,751 || Czecho-Slovakia .. | 1925 4,691 
Argentine Republic .. | 1922 | 37,065 || Dutch East Indies .. | 1927 4,442 
Brazil ag “<3 1920 34,271 || Siam ae xs 1927 4,128 
Germany .. > 1928 18,386 || Irish Free State we 1928 4,125 
China Ps a 1921 15,973 || Spain og se 1925 3,794 
France a > 1928 | 15,005 || Jugo-Slavia ma 1928 3,654 
Australia... Sel BLa28 11,301 || French Equatorial an 
Union of South Africa 1928 | 10,478 West Africa ts 1924 3,471 
Canada he or 1928 8,793 || Kenya “5 eR 1926 3,413 
Poland cf a 1927 8,602 || New Zealand 38 1928 3,274 
Uruguay e = 1924 | 8,432 || Denmark .. es 1928 3,016 
Madagascar as 1925 | 17,659 || Nigeria m ei lapel O24 2,997 
United Kingdom .. | 1928 | 17,240 || Sweden .. one eLO28 2,898 
Turkey = oe th at 926 6,537 || Rhodesia .. wane sg27 2,716 
Colombia .. = 1926 | 6,500 || Bolivia 53 vist ae L926 2,320 
Italy ag “< 1918 6,240 || Venezuela .. sie load 922 2,278 
Mexico os | 1926 | 5,584 || Austria... rains oso 2,162 
Paraguay 1918 | 5,500 || Netherlands vee et O25 2,063 


6. World’s Totals.—The information in the appended table has been taken from 
the returns published by the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome. The 
figures given therein are subject to the limitations previously noted in respect to horses 
(See § 2, 6 ante). 

CATTLE.—WORLD’S TOTALS, 1913 AND 1927. 


Number at the date Increase (+) or Denne 
nearest— (—)in 1927. 
Continents, etc. 
1913. 1927. eas. | Percentages. 
: ,000 ,000 ,000 % 
Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R.) | a 98,764 100,339 | + 1,575 eG IN, 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics .. 60,280 67,835 | + 7,555 412.5 
North and Central America .. ae 76,485 79,415 | + 2,930 28 
South America... +: -- | 86,662 | 101,053 | +14,391 +16.6 
Asia (excluding the U.S.S.R.) -» | 131,300 143,927 | +12,627 + 9.6 
Africa - - -+ | 34,537 51,270 | +16,733 +48.4 
Oceania .. .. .: -: 13,859 15,476 | + 1,617 Tepe 7 
Total “18 ais -. | 501,887 559,315 | +57,428 +11.4 


The number of cattle has increased in all continents since 1913, the most notable 
advances being in Africa and South America. In these continents the development 
of the cattle industry has been most marked, the number of cattle having increased by 
more than 16 and 14 million head respectively since the pre-war year. 


7. Imports and Exports of Cattie.—Although the various products of the cattle- 
raising industry bulk largely in the export trade of Australia, the export of live cattle 
has never been considerable. -The number of cattle imported is also small, consisting, 
as in the case of horses, mainly of valuable animals for the purpose of breeding. Details 
are as follows :— 
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CATTLE.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. 
No. Value. No. Value. No. Value. 
: £ atae. £ 
1924-25 ore 70 | 2,318 9,744 45,946 9,674 43,628 
1925-26 “6 173 15,743 10,071 48,375 9,898 32,632 
1926-27 #8 103 4,412 10,196 48,075 10,093 43,663 
1927-28 sa 89 3,553 11,220 44,905 11,131 41,352 
1928-29 as 96 17,761 8,548 38,966 8,452 21,205 


The average value of the cattle imported during the last five years was £68 4s. 8d. 
per head, while the average value of the cattle exported during the same period was 
£4 12s, 5d. As previously stated, the imported cattle were required principally for stud 
purposes. 


8. Cattle Slaughtered.—The number of cattle slaughtered during each of the years 
1924 to 1928 is given hereunder :— 
CATTLE (INCLUDING CALVES) SLAUGHTERED, 1924 TO 1928. 


Fed. 
Year. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust./ Tas. N. Ter. |Cap. Ter.| Total. 
(a) (a) (a) 


1924 | 818,683 | 499,840 | 893,169 | 155,050 | 95,648 | 36,154 | 6,630 | 143 | 2,505,317 
1925 | 825,628 | 523,960 | 778,060 | 157,210 | 110,286 | 36,824 | 2,000 | 456 | 2,434,424 
1926 | 809,810 | 499,519 | 567,640 | 143,747 | 101,948 | 32,989 | 1,369 | 2,784 | 2,159,806 
1927 | 694,527 | 469,610 | 739,995 | 142,557 | 101,146 | 36,249 | 1,854 | 2,924 | 2,188,862 
1928 | 778,994 | 466,576 | 685,196 | 127,627 | 100,982 | 36,264 | 2,065 | 2,074 | 2,199,778 


(a) For year ended 30th June of year following. 


9. Production and Consumption of Beef.—The production of beef in Australia 
during the three years ended 1928-29 was estimated at 1,105,323,400 Ibs. per annum. 
The requirements of the local market absorbed 943,794,700 lbs., approximately 
85 per cent., leaving a balance of 15 per cent., which was exported as frozen and canned 
beef. The annual consumption of beef per head of population in Australia averaged 
152 lbs. compared with 52 Ibs. in the United States of America, 69 Ibs. in Canada, and 
71 lbs. in the United Kingdom for the same period. 


10. Export of Beef Preserved by Cold Process.—The establishment of the frozen 
meat export trade about the year 1882 provided an outlet for the surplus stock of 
Australia, and since that date the trade in frozen beef has grown to large proportions, 
the quantities and values exported during the past five years being as follows, viz. :— 
1924-25, 283,620,687 lbs., £4,140,087; 1925-26, 214,089,981 Ibs., £3,264,920; 1926-27, 
112,198,096 lbs., £1,627,998; 1927-28, 169,098,425 Ibs., £2,377,967; and 1928-29, 
189,090,357 Ibs., £2,888,287. The largest purchaser of Australian beef is the United 
Kingdom, which during the year 1928-29 took £1,599,740 worth, or about 55 per cent. of 
the total shipments. Other importing countries in order of importance were Belgium, 
Germany, Philippine Islands, and Egypt. These countries, together with the United 
Kingdom, accounted for 85 per cent. of the total exports. 


§ 4. Sheep. 


1. Initiation of the Pastoral Industry.—Fortunately for Australia, the suitability 
of its climate and general conditions for the production of a high class of wool was, at an 
early date in the history of its settlement, surmised and tested by Captain Macarthur, 
one of the pioneer sheep-breeders of New South Wales. To the energy of this enterprising 
pastoralist is due in large measure the rapid and extremely satisfactory development of 
Australia as a producer of fine wool, and, while it would appear that the introduction of 
the merino sheep into Australia was not due to Macarthur, a great deal of the credit for 
having successfully established the pastoral industry in Australia must certainly be his. 


we 
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2, Distribution throughout Australia—With the exception of a short period in the 
early sixties, when the flocks of Victoria outnumbered those of the mother State, New 
South Wales has maintained the lead in sheep-raising which naturally attached to it 
as the portion of Australia in which settlement was first effected. Within its borders 
is contained generally one half of the flocks of Australia, and in the returns for the 
years 1924 to 1926 even this high percentage was exceeded. 

Fluctuations in the number of sheep recorded for each year in Australia from 1860 
onwards may be seen from the graph accompanying this chapter. Five marked periods 
of decline depleted the numbers at successive intervals, but these gaps were as quickly 
restored, and, despite a decrease of 34 millions during the drought of 1922, the number 
reported in 1926 was 104,267,101, the greatest number since the maximum year 
1891, when 106,421,068 sheep were depastured. A decline occurred in 1927, but owing 
to favourable conditions during 1928 the number rose again to 103,430,773. The drought 
which followed in 1929 was not accompanied by a decline in the flocks, as at the 31st 
December it was estimated that the number reached 106,125,978, or slightly below the 
record number in 1891. This development in spite of the annual slaughter of some ten 
to twelve million sheep and lambs for the mutton and lamb trade is a striking commentary 
on the soundness of the sheep and wool industry in Australia. 

The number of sheep in the several States and Territories for each year from 1925 
to 1929 was as follows :— 


_SHEEP.—NUMBER, 1925 TO 1929. 


f | 
New South | ‘ -. | Queens- South Western 5, | Nort}/. ied: 

Year. ales. | Victoria. | land. Australia. | Australia. er | Ter. |Cap. Ter. Total. 

(a) eer es alte |» (a) : 
1925 |53,687,749 |13,740,500 |20,663,323 | 6,810,495 | 6,861,795 | 1,619,075 | 8,030 | 172,261 103,563,218 
1926 |55,705,923 |14,919,653 |16,880,772 | 7,283,945 | 7,458,766 | 1,807,558 | 6,407 | 224,077 |104,267,102 
1927 |50,510,000 |15,557,067 |16,642,385 | 7,542,345 | 8,447,480 | 1,904,955 9,585 | 213,659 |100,827,476 
1928 |50,184,950 J16,498,222 |18,509,201 | 7,079,947 | 8,948,002 | 2,000,605 | 7,635 | 207,211 103,430,778 
1929b|/50,740,000 117,427,203 119,975,752 | 6,186,252 | 9,556,823 2,000,000 | 7500 232,448 |106,125,978 


(a) 30th June year following. (b) Estimate as at 31st December, 1929. 


3. Proportion in the Several States and Territories.—Particulars concerning the 
relative positions of the several States and Territories with respect to the total flocks of 
Australia during the years 1924 to 1928 are given hereunder :— 


SHEEP.—PERCENTAGE IN EACH STATE, 1924 TO 1928. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | $. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. | N. Ter. P°4-CaP-) total. 

9 9 % % % % % % % 
1924 as i348 20.42 484 6.87 | Lae 0.01 0.18 | 100.00 
1925 51.84 | 13.27 | 19.95 6.58 6.62 | 1.56 0.01 0.17 | 100.60 
1926 53.43 | 14.31 | 16.17 6.99 7.15 } 1.73 0.01 0.21 | 100.00 
1927 49.99 | 15.46 | 16.54 7.50 8.40 1.89 0.01 0.21 | 100.00 
1928 48.52 | 15.95 | 17.90 6.84 8.65} 1.93 |. 0.01 0.20 | 100.00 


with the previous year. 


4. Relation to Population.—The relation of the flocks of the several States and 
Territories to the population at the end cf each year from 1924 to 1928 is as follows :— 


SHEEP.—NUMBER PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1924 TO ‘1928. 


Year, | N.S.W.! Vie. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | N. Ter. Pter. | Total, 
rf a ‘ y — 

1924 | 20.82 7.64 | 22.79 | 11.81 17.57 7.34 1.92 | 55.30 | 15.86 
1925 23.36 . 8.16 | 23.99 | 12.35 | 18.44 7.46 | 2.20 43.76 | 17.28 
1926 23.73 | 8.72 19.11 | 12.86 | 19.69 8.42 | 1.64 | 45.53 | 17.06 
1927 20.95 | 8.93 | 18.51 | 13.10 | 21.53 8.82 | 2.20 | 37.25 16.14 
1928 20.52 9.37 | 20.19 | 12.22 | 22.03 9.24 1.92 25.62 | 16.32, 
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5. Comparison with other Countries.—As regards the size of its flocks, and the 
quantity and quality of wool produced, Australia has long occupied the leading position 
amongst the sheep-raising countries of the world. The following comparison taken 
mainly from the Year Book of the International Institute of Agriculture gives the latest 
figures relative to the number of sheep in the principal wool-producing countries. The 
leading position, so long held by Australia, is now occupied by the United Socialist Soviet 
Republics. This interchange of positions is due to the fact that figures regarding the 
number of sheep have been revised, and now include those depastured in Europe and 
Asia. Efforts are being made by the Soviet Government to improve the quality of the 
wool and the quantity shorn per fleece, and to this end merino sheep were imported 
from America and Germany in 1927. In 1928-29, 2,031 sheep valued at £6,017 were 
exported from Australia to Russia for breeding purposes. The production of wool, 
however, only amounted to about 370 million lbs. during the year 1927-28. 


No. of || | No. of 


Country. Date. Harn | Country. Date. rae 
omitted). omitted). 
Soviet Republics D 1928 | 124,757 || Jugo-Slavia ay 1928 7,722 
Australia... = 1929 | 106,126 || Greece qc 35 1928 6,920 
U.S. of America a 1928 47,171 || French Equatorial and 
Union of South Africa 1928 42,500 West Africa ei 1927 6,328 
Argentine Republic .. | 1922 36,209 || Algeria = we 1928 5,614 
India (British and Iraq (a) <n 7: 1926 5,055 
Native) .. se 1927 35,703 || Bolivia gs “e 1926 4,220 
New Zealand fis 1928 27,134 || Chile te a2 1925 4,095 
United Kingdom .. 1928 23,968 || Portugal .. = 1920 3,851 
Uruguay .s re 1927 22,500 || Germany .. te 1928 3,626 
China 3 - 1916 22,232 || Canada we "c 1928 3,416 
Spain Bi ate 1925 20,067 || Irish Free State ste 1928 3,264 
Rumania .. pe 1928 12,801 || Kenya ge ig 1926 2,756 
Italy ate ris 1918 11,754 || Mexico ie a2 1920" | 2,698 
Turkey we =e 1926 11,702 || Basutoland xe 1927 | 2,149 
Peru ne ~2 | 1922 11,335 || Sudan (Anglo-Egyp- 
France a ae 1928 10,415 tian) me a 1927 2,010 
Bulgaria... Fé 1926 8,739 || Poland oe Rs 1927 1,918 
French Morocco cf 1928 8,035 || Tanganyika Territory 1927 1,911 
Brazil An sf 1920 7,933 | 


(a) Including goats. 


6. World’s Totals.—The number of sheep in the various great divisions of the world 
has been estimated by the International Institute of Agriculture, and a comparison has 
been made with pre-war estimates. In the table below the results are shown, the totals 
being subject to the limitations noted for other classes of live stock. (See § 2, 6 ante.) 


SHEEP.—WORLD’S TOTALS, 1913 AND 1927. 


Number at the tinea | Increase (+) or Decrease 
| nearest— ; (—) in 1927. 
Continents, ete. | haa 
1913. 1927. ents Percentages. 
,000 ,000 | ;000 von 
Europe (excluding the U.S.S.R.) -- | 126,999 129,733 hap. 2,734 + 2.2 
United Socialist Soviet Republics ae 111,051 120,237 + 9,186 + 8.3 
North and Central America .. as 43,148 51,097 (+ 7,949 +18.4 
South America = se a. 100,392 89,642 — 10,750 —10.7 
Asia (excluding the U.S.S.R.) os 41,802 43,994 + 2,192 + 5.2 
Africa, csi a 3 76,583 84,118 + 7,535 + 9.8 
Oceania .. =< be, 34 109,331 129,947 ) + 20,616 +18.9 
Total .. bd -- | 609,306 | 648,768 + 39,462 + 6.5 
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7. Oversea Imports and Exports of Sheep.—As in the case of cattle, the oversea 
exports of live sheep from Australia are of comparatively small importance. During 
the past five years the principal consignments of ordinary sheep have been made to 
Malaya (British) from the State of Western Australia. The purchases by South African 
and Japanese buyers at the Australian Stud Sheep Sales during recent years have opened 
up a regular export trade with these two countries in stud sheep, the bulk of which has 
been secured from the leading flocks of New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia. 
Other countries purchasing stud sheep during 1928-29 were: Russia and Chile. The 
following are particulars of the imports and exports for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 :— 


SHEEP.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. = ee | SS ee et ea Ss 
No. Value. No. | Value. No. Value. 
@ ub eibow | 
£ £ £ 
1924-25 a 2,183 10,902 6,326 40,695 4,143 29,793 
1925-26 aie 2,375 ESES73 22,706 41,831 20,331 27,958 
1926-27 in 6,951 34,595 33,169 | 49,985 26,218 15,390 
1927-28 At 3,045 12,417 33,916 52,929 30,871 | 40,512 
1928-29 ae 3,764 17,797 33,309 | 61,244 29,545 | 43,447 


8. Sheep Slaughtered.—The number of sheep slaughtered in the several States 
during each of the years from 1924 to 1928 was as follows :— 


SHEEP (INCLUDING LAMBS) SLAUGHTERED, 1924 TO 1928. 


Fed, 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. a ~ | Cap. Total. 
(a) (a) wee Ter.(a) 
| 
1924 .. | 3,896,957 | 3,591,219 | 446,247 933,426 | 588,577 | 276,117 AS 2,989 | 9,235,532 
1925 .. | 4,244,497 | 4,194,572 | 635,335 | 1,028,533 | 613,985 | 286,691 ae 7,908 | 11,011,471 
1926 .. | 5,600,083 | 4,528,113 | 679,266 | 1,090,756 | 712,647 | 310,428 Oxi 19,319 | 12,940,612 
1927 .. | 5,009,511 | 4,732,494 | 669,742 | 1,209,608 | 784,349 | 328,671 ea 22,507 | 12,756,882 
1928. | 4,967,835 | 5,286,642 | 805,461 | 1,263,352 | 807,510 | 331,820 oe 20,384 | 13,483,004 


(a) Year ended 30th June year following. 


9. Production and Consumption of Mutton and Lamb.—The annual production of 
mutton and lamb during the three years ended 1928-29 averaged 520,387,450 Ibs., of which 
443,871,672 lbs., or 85 per cent., was consumed locally, leaving a balance of 15 per 
cent. for exportation. The consumption of mutton and lamb in Australia during the 
same period averaged 71 lbs. per head per annum, a figure considerably in excess of the 
per capita consumption during the past three years in the following countries :—United 
Kingdom, 26 lbs.; Canada, 6 lbs. ; and United States of America, 54 lbs. 


10. Exports of Mutton and Lamb Preserved by Cold Process.—The export trade 
in mutton and lamb preserved by cold process grew rapidly until in 1913, the year 
immediately before the war, the value of the shipments amounted to nearly £3,000,000. 
The exports fell away considerably during the war years, but a record shipment of 
246,971,346 lbs., valued at £5,482,564, was made in 1919-20, and another large consign- 
ment, valued at £4,321,917, was dispatched in 1922-23. Climatic conditions have since 
favoured a considerable output, but shipments were not large in comparison, owing 
chiefly to the sound position of wool and depressed meat markets overseas. 
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The quantity and value of the shipments during each of the past five years were a8 
follows :—1924-25, 50,271,462 Ibs., £1,522,082; 1925-26, 85,681,970 Ibs., £2,430,465 ; 
1926-27, 93,520,154 Ibs., £2,057,607; 1927-28, 46,362,954 Ibs., £1,188,506 ; 1928-29, 
84,929,176 lbs., £2,166,043. 


As in the case of frozen beef, the principal customer in this trade is the United 
Kingdom, which absorbed 88 per cent. of the total quantity exported from Australia 
during the year 1928-29, while the balance was shipped mainly to Canada, Malaya 
(British), and United States of America. ; 


§ 5. Wool. 


1. General.—Australia is the leading wool-growing country in the world. With 
less than one-sixth of the world’s sheep Australia produced in 1928-29, 25 per cent., 
or one-quarter of the world’s supply. Her contribution was even more important as 
it represented one-half of the world’s production of fine quality merino wool. The bulk 
of the production is exported, but with the greater activity of Australian woollen mills 
the quantity used locally is increasing, nevertheless the amount so used represents under 
6 per cent. of the total production. 


2. Value.—Wool is the chief factor in the pastoral wealth of Australia and the 
nation’s prosperity is largely dependent upon the satisfactory sale of its annual wool 
clip. Based upon the export values of the produce of the various States the output 
for the season 1928-29 was valued at £70,833,000 compared with £75,364,000 in the 
previous year, £81,430,000 in the record price year 1924-25, and £71,792,000 the average 
of the previous five seasons. During the period 1924-25 to 1928-29 the export of wool 
averaged 42.2 per cent. of the value of the total shipments of merchandise from 
Australia, and during 1928-29 the ratio was 42.5 per cent. 


3. Greasy and Scoured Wool.—For the purpose of comparing the clips as a whole 
for a series of years, it is convenient to have the total production expressed in terms of 
greasy wool. 


The quantity of Australian greasy wool which was scoured and washed before 
export during the last five years has been on the average about 17 per cent. of the 
total export in terms of greasy wool. The loss of weight in scouring varies largely 
with season, locality, breed, and condition. It seems preferable to express ‘‘ scoured 
and washed’ wool in terms of “greasy ’’ rather than vice versa, since the absolute 
error arising from uncertainty as to average loss of weight is thereby minimized. 


In the tables dealing with production, “scoured and washed ” wool has been con- 
verted into the estimated equivalent amount of “greasy” on the assumption that 
two and one-sixth pounds of “ greasy ’’ wool are on the average required to produce one 
pound of “ scoured and washed.” 


4. Production.—{i) Quantity. The annual shearing of the live sheep provides the 
main source of Australia’s wool supply, the resultant clip forming about 89 per cent. 
of the total production. A small quantity, approximately 6} per cent. of the total 
output is obtained by fellmongering, or removing wool from skins of slaughtered sheep, 
while the remaining 44 per cent. is an estimation of the quantity of wool exported 
on sheepskins. Statistics of wool production are compiled from data received from 
growers, fellmongers, etc. As the result of recent investigations made in some of the 
States serious understatements by landholders have been disclosed, and exhaustive 
inquiries have enabled the Statisticians of the States concerned satisfactorily to revise 
their original figures, and provisional amendments have been inserted pending similar 
action in the remaining States. The following table furnishes the revised figures for 
each State and the Commonwealth during the past five seasons :— 
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WOOL.—TOTAL PRODUCTION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 
State. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28, 1928-29. 
tiated on Neos yee tbse |. -- Tbs. Ibs. 

New South Wales(a).. 369,118,000 402,490,000 |499,322,000 443,860,000 |484,753,597 
Victoria... .. |133,484,871 |139,076,017 |151,624,526 148,503,795 |179,854,306 
Queensland. . 152,131,544 |158,744,544 |129,435,804 136,544,333 150,108,044 
South Australia 62,438,953 | 69,007,266 | 72,365,200 | 78,369,918 | 74,616,004 
Western Australia 47,204,687 | 51,827,080 | 59,300,023 | 67,549,734 | 63,890,984 
Tasmania .. .. | 12,483,452 | 12,564,000 | 12,333,000 | 13,272,000 | 14,900,000 
Northern Territory(b) 20,000 30,000 30,000 | 30,000 30,000 
| | | ees 

| 
Total -- 776,881,507 833,738,907 |924,410,553 888,129,780 968,152,935 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. 


(ii) Hstimate for 1929-30. Although the returns are not yet complete, the total 
wool production of the Commonwealth during 1929-30 is officially estimated at 
910,000,000 lbs., valued at approximately £42,863,000. 


5. Care Needed in Comparing Clips.—In comparing successive clips, allowance must 
be made for the circumstance that, owing to climatic or other conditions, the time of 
shearing may be so far delayed that one clip may include almost thirteen months’ growth 
of wool, while the succeeding one may include little more than eleven months’ growth. 


6. World’s Wool Production.—The following table compiled by the Textile Division 
of the United States Department of Commerce shows the importance of Australia as a 
wool-producing country. Out of a total production of 3,663 million Ibs. in 1929, 
Australia’s contribution amounted to over 888 million lbs., or more than 26 per cent. 
of the world’s supply. 


WOOL(az).—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1969 TO 1929. 


(6) Approximate figures. 


Average Annual | Production, 
Countries. Pre-War | = - = 
Production.(b) | 1928. 1929.(c) 
"2 * | 
North America— Ibs. | Ibs. Ibs. 
United States 314,110,000 | 351,013,000 363,447,000 
Canada .. 11,210,000 | 19,611,000 21,420,000 
Mexico 7,000,000 | 1,320,000 1,320,000 
| 
dm ee | ere 
Total 332,320,000 371,944,000 386,187,000 
Central America and West 
Indies .. PAE Meet? Bs Oi 1,000,000 
South America— 
Argentine Republic 358,688,000 342,250,000 323,400,000 
Brazil oes oe 35,000,000 24,200,000 24,200,000 
Chile 7 17,430,000 33,000,000 32,500,000 
Peru 9,940,000 10,000,000 10,300,000 
Uruguay h 156,968,000 135,000,000 135,000,000 
All other c 9,324,000 | 17,147,000 19,847,000 
poe La a | —— ——__ — — = 
Total 587,350,000 561,597,000 545,247,000 


(a) Computed on “‘ greasy’? basis. (6) Average for years 190901913 inclusive. (c) Where 1929 


figures were not obtainable, an earlier figure or an unofficial estimate has been inserted, 
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WOOL(a).—WORLD’S PRODUCTION 1909 TO 1929—continued. 
Average Annual Production: 
Countries. FresSiar mt oe ce” 
5: Production.(b) 1928. 1929.(c) 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. 
Europe— 
Austria 15,360,000 837,000 860,000 
Belgium .. 1,060,000 800,000 775,000 
Bulgaria .. 23,700,000 21,495,000 22,887,000 
Ozecho-Slovakia s 3,290,000 3,290,000 
Denmark 3,508,000 992,000 2,959,000 
Estonia .. ae 1,850,000 1,499,000 
Finland .. iG 4,980,000 4,250,000 
France 80,688,000 49,604,000 44,000,000 
Germany 52,000,000 31,905,000 34,750,000 
Greece 14,000,000 16,625,000 16,625,000 
Hungary 17,637,000 11,500,000 6,150,000 
Iceland 1,980,000 1,642,000 (d) 
Italy 55,000,000 49,500,000 37,500,000 
Jugo-Slavia 25,446,000 30,000,000 30,000,000 
Netherlands 3,556,000 3,960,000 4,400,000 
Norway .. 8,160,000 5,515,000 5,515,000 
Poland 7,100,000 9,839,000 8,818,000 
Portugal 10,000,000 6,325,000 5,105,000 
Rumania 13,228,000 55,000,000 55,000,000 
Russia, 320,000,000 370,272,000 384,252,000 
Spain 72,000,000 100,000,000 99,000,000 
Sweden . 2,875,000 1,600,000 1,250,000 
Switzerland 1,049,000 850,000 850,000 
Turkey .. 5 28,000,000 rs an 
United Kingdom .. 134,000,000 106,112,000 117,869,000 
Trish Free State 34 13,578,000 14,461,000 
All other =e 7,327,000 9,886,000 
Total 890,347,000 905,398,000 911,951,000 
Asia— ; cai = 
British India 60,000,000 70,000,000 70,000,000 
China 50,000,000 55,505,000 55,505,000 
Persia 12,146,000 14,000,000 45,000,000 
Russia in Asia 60,000,000 (e) « e 
Turkey in Asia 90,000,000 11,000,000 7,700,000 
All other 1,000,000 56,622,000 51,594,000 
Total 273,146,000 207,127,000 229,799,000 
Africa— — = ma 
Algeria .. er 35,221,000 38,764,000 43,000,000 
British South Africa 165,888,000 285,000,000 311,967,000 
Tunis x2 2 3,735,000 3,164,000 3,801,000 
Morocco .. 14,850,000 21,627,000 21,657,000 
All other 30,000,000 18,374,000 19,538,000 
Total 249,694,000 366,929,000 399,963,000 
Oceania— 
Australia. . 741,377,000 888,130,000 968,153,000 
New Zealand 198,474,000 235,546,000 222,491,000 
Total 939,851,000 1,123,676,000 1,190,644,000 
Total all other Countries 13,000,000 
Granp Tora, 3,286,708,000 | 3,536,671,000 | 3,663,791,000 


(a) Computed on “‘ greasy’’ basis. (b) Average for years 1909 to 1913 inclusi 
figures were not obtainable, an earlier figure or an unofficial fod 
with Denmark, (e) Included with nosis in Europe. reheat Sep oA Seton r 


(c) Where 1929 
(d) Included 
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7. Wool Locally Used.—The quantity of wool used in the woollen and tweed mills 
of the various States during the past five years was approximately as follows; the total 
shown for 1928-29 includes 312,480 Ibs. as in the grease of wool used in the manufacture 
of hats :— 


WOOL.—GREASY, USED IN LOCAL WOOLLEN, TWEED, AND TOP. MILLS, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


State. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. | Ibs. Ibs. 
New South Wales ae Nob eek OO. Cee 15,332,166 15,394,828 12,038,830 14,796,906 
Victoria an eee .. | 14,420,497 17,642,326 29,020,842 24,075,102 23,372,872 
Queensland .. oe on 1,102,110 } 
South Australia co 4 536,870 2,192,482 3,373,800 3,589,730 3,116,009 
Western Australia .. a a 
Tasmania .. ore Ae, 1,931,814 3,321,213 4,337,831 | 4,400,698 5,862,862 
. |" 
Total it -. | 80,790,013 38,488,187 52,127,351 | 44,104,360 47,148,649 


The total consumption of wool in Australia cannot be accurately estimated, as 
particulars in respect of all wool-using establishments are not available. The figures 
given above, however, are furnished by the largest consumers, and approximate the total 
quantity used in local manufacture. 


8. Exports of Wool.—{i) Greasy—Quantities. Of the total weight of wool expressed 
in terms of “ greasy” shipped overseas during the past five years slightly more than 
33.7 per cent. was sent to the United Kingdom, practically the same percentage as was 
dispatched in pre-war years. The other leading consignees since 1924-25 were France, 
Japan, Germany, Belgium, United States of America, and Italy, the principal continental 
countries taking 48.7 per cent., and America and Japan 16.2 per cent. of the total 
shipments. The following table shows for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 the quantities 
of “ greasy ’’ wool exported, and the principal countries of destination :— 


WOOL IN THE GREASE.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| 


Country to which Fi h2 wih ¥ Total for 
oe ead, 1924-25, 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 5 years. 
Ibs. lbs. lbs. | lbs. Ibs. lbs. 

United Kingdom -. [175,937,327 |256,078,293 |211,874,803 196,106,241 |212,035,141 |1,052,031,805 
France ae .. |114,676,170 |224,052,949 |174,426,470 |140,913,531 |172,006,450 826,075,570 
Japan ae .. | 58,015,265 | 59,595,292 | 78,913,977 |106,399,417 |101,092,258 399,016,209 
Germany Sc .. | 39,595,031 | 65,802,691 | 97,808,703 | 95,402,154 | 99,933,251 398,541,830 
Belgium ote .. | 36,682,734 | 64,602,486 | 76,891,243 | 76,032,767 | 99,695,826 353,905,056 
United States of America | 38,501,358 | 61,317,978 | 41,446,243 | 27,089,377 | 19,154,235 187,509,191 
Ital sie .. | 28,752,441 | 34,173,784 | 28,185,823 | 34,691,092 40,104,242 165,907,382 
Netherlands ave ia 2,977,389 1,472,172 1,090,882 100,604 296,051 5,937,098 
India x ss 770,543 193,292 448,275 778,328 | 1,404,596 3,595,034 
Canada ae 3 483,127 461,719 338,045 177,208 270,921 1,731,020 
Other Countries os 875,712 1,353,614 925,744 | 11,157,264 | 17,346,556 31,658,890 
Total .. «+ |492,267,097 |769,104,270 |712,350,208 |688,847,983 763,339,527 | 3,425,909,085 


(ii) Scoured and Washed—Quantities. Similar particulars concerning the exports of 
** scoured and washed ”’ wool were as follows :— 
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WOOL, SCOURED AND WASHED(a).—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| 
Country to which a fe g 98. 8-29, Total for 
Exported 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28 1928-2 5 years. 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 

United Sngiom 27,181,826 | 32,481,422 | 30,113,626 | 19,242,933 | 24,818,010 133,837,817 
France 5,609,547 | 9,452,561 | 10,078,990 | 9,193,140 | 5,463,934 39,798,172 
Japan 3,462,119 | 6,484,570 | 5,002,337 | 3,179,822 | 1,972,525 20,101,373 
ie tee 3,179,143 | 3,295,602 | 5,739,697 | 6,266,931 | 6,987,612 25,468,985 
German 1,979,909 | 1,780,997 | 5,344,667 | 7,004,132 | 3,534,812 19,644,517 
United States of America 713,661 | 1,087,828 | 305,374 796,867 875,775 3,779,505 
Canada : 441,424 506,608 | 320,900 288,396 614,677 2°172,005 
Italy . 413,878 308,316 | 294,957 395,277 544,585 1,957,013 
Netherlands .. 18,995 28,470 “ 23,653 12,718 83,836 
India 212,006 8,395 1,816 17,310 174,272 413,799 
Other Countries 448,554 601,259 534,329 | 7, 454,477 | 2,202,143 11,240,762 
Total . 43,661,062 | 56,036,028 | 57,736,698 | 53,862,938 | 47,201,063 258,497,784 


(a) Including ‘‘ tops.” 


scoured and washed wool” include tops, amounting in 1924-25 to 
4,090,958 Ibs., valued at £1,119,849; in 1925-26, 5,953,442 Ibs., valued at £1,162,877 ; 
in 1926-27, 4,519,357 Ibs., valued at £822,713; in 1927-28, 2,559,159 lbs., valued at 
£488,199; and in 1928-29, 872,774 lbs., Yalusd at £166,957. The total exports of 
wool tops during the last five years amounted to 17,995,690 Ibs., valued at £3, 760,595, 
of which 15,603,165 lbs., or more than 85 per cent., were shipped to Japan. 


(iii) Total Value of Exports. The total value of the wool exported from Australia to 
the principal countries during the five years under review was :— 


WOOL EXPORTS.—TOTAL VALUE, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


The figures for “ 


Country to which ° rae Total for 
Exported. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. . 1927-28. | 1928-29. 5 years. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

United See 24,386,464 | 23,195,387 | 19,013,978 | 19,993,795 | 19,947,694 | 106,537,318 
France . 12,484,097 | 15,821,883 | 13,164,721 | 11,960,477 | 11,865,744 65,296,922 
Japan 7,479,586 | 5,869,969 | 7,868,883 | 10,316,846 | 8,693,195 40,228,479 
United States of America 5,926,480 | 6,076,012 | 4,080,960 | 3,105,212 | 1,883,155 21,071,769 
Germany 4,929,589 | 5,034,599 | 7,920,677 | 9,080,643 | 7,778,780 34,739,288 
Belgium 8,844,335 | 4,221,646 | 5,507,034 | 6,186,070 | 6,434,323 26,193,408 
Italy .s 8,327,166 | 2,528,541 | 2,156,454 | 2,944,103 | 3,019,802 13,971,066 
Netherlands .. 367,651 117,408 89,078 527 27,411 615,075 
Canada 162,395 121,359 69,695 79,137 113,926 546,512 
India 108,522 14,897 23,670 | 53,026 110,802 310,917 
Other Countries | 246,910 213,175 159,210 | 2,364,282 | 1,745,413 4,728,990 
Total .. 63,263,145 | 63,209,876 | 60,054,360 | 66,097,118 | 61,615,245 | 314,289,744 


9. Average Export Value.—The average values per pound of Australian wool 
according to the export returns for the year 1913 and for each of the past five years have 
been as follows :— 


AUSTRALIAN WOOL.—EXPORT VALUE PER POUND, 1913 TO 1929-390. 


i 


Description. . 1913. 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. | 1929-30. 
| 
ay. 4 
/ | 
| ds de Sia d. if, hee 
Greasy... .. | 9.70 | 17.63 | 17,99 | 20.49 | 17.58 | 11.30. 
Scoured .. .. 17.27 | 26.657 | 26.25 | 31.87 | 28.72 | 19.34 


10. Exports and Local Sales of Wool.—Wool selling in Australia has been developed 
to such a stage that approximately 90 per cent. of the wool grown is now disposed of 
locally prior to export. Buyers from the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Germany, 
and other European countries, also from America, Japan, China, and India, attend the 
sales conducted in Sydney, Albury, Melbourne, Geelong, Ballarat, Brisbane, Adelaide, 
Perth, Hobart, and Launceston. Particulars regarding exports and local sales, as well 
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NUMBER OF HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, AND PIGS—AUSYLRALIA, 1860 TO 1928. 
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EXXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, and the vertical 
side 2,000,000 in the case of sheep, 200,000 for cattle, 50,000 for horses, and 40,000 for pigs. 
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PRODUCTION OF BUTTER, CHEESE, AND BACON AND HAM—AUSTRALIA 
1896 TO 1928. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small rectangle represents an interval of one year, and the vertical 
height of each denotes in the case of butter 10,000,000 Ibs. ; in the case of bacon and ham 4,000,000 Ibs. ; 
and in the case of cheese 3,000,000 Ibs. 


QUANTITY AND VALUE OF NET EXPORTS OF BUTTER FROM AUSTRALIA, 1901 TO 1928. 
35 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small rectangle represents an int ] i 
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as quantities and ratios of the various descriptions of wool marketed in each State, were 
inserted in preceding issues of the Official Year Book, but considerations of space preclude 
the inclusion of similar matter in the present volume. Detailed tables, however, are 
published in Production Bulletin No. 23 issued by this Bureau. 


11. The Wool Market.—{i) The 1928-29 Season. The 1928-29 wool-selling season 
was very disappointing when compared with the previous season, which was one of the 
most successful experienced in the history of the industry. The sustained demand 
which characterized the 1927-28 season was absent in 1928-29 and the markets reflected 
a lack of confidence. Prices, however, remained steady at the opening rates but waned 
considerably towards the close of the year. Although the clip exceeded that of the 
preceding year by almost 80 million lbs., and constituted a record, its total value, based 
upon export price, was £4.8 million less. The clip for 1928-29 was well grown, but 
largely lacked the fineness of the preceding year, being generally broader in staple, due 
to the generous conditions under which it was grown. 

During the year the sales figures amounted to 2,645,695 bales, compared with 
2,411,873 bales the previous year. Values depreciated considerably during the season, 
the average bale realizing £3 12s. 11d. less than the previous year, while the aggregate 
sales amounted to £57,122,056 as against £60,873,662 in 1927-28. 


(ii) Wool Realization Scheme. The British Australian Wool Realization Association 
Ltd. (‘‘ B.A.W.R.A.”’) was formed on the 27th January, 1921, for the purpose of realizing 
the large stock of wool remaining at the close of the Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme, 
which covered part of the 1916-17 clip and the complete clips of the three following 
seasons. Detailed information in connexion with procedure is contained in the previous 
Official Year Books (see No. 22, p. 666). The whole of the wool controlled by “B.A.W.R.A. 
was sold in three and a half years, and passed into consumption together with the current 
clips of the wool-growing countries. 

The following statement provides a summary of the payments made to wool-growers 
under the Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme and of the distribution of profits accruing 
to growers therefrom to 3lst December, 1929 :-—— 


STATEMENT OF AMOUNTS DISTRIBUTED BY CENTRAL WOOL COMMITTEE 
AND ‘‘B.A.W.R.A.” TO 3ist DECEMBER, 1929. 


1916—November .. | Initiation of Imperial Wool Purchase Scheme. 
1917—January 3rd .. | First appraisement of wool. 
1920—June 30th .. | Last appraisement of wool. 


Total f.0.b. value of wool and sheepskins £171,518,891 
1920—October 27th .. | Payment by Centra] Wool Committee of 5 per 
cent. profits dividend Py = 
1921— January .. | Formation of ‘ B.A.W.R.A.” Limited— 
Issue of Priority Wool Certificates and 
Share Certificates. 
1921—July 30th .. | Payment-—+74 per cent.— 
Priority Wool Certificates .. £4,487,899 
Cash retirement of small interests 
and fractional payments -. £206,536 
1922—May 18th -. | Payment—52} per cent.— 
Final payment of Priority Wool 
Certificates ks .. £4,960,310 
1923—April 14th .. | First capital reduction— 
Payment 10s. per share .. £5,651,495 
1923—May Ist .. | Last bale of wool shipped from 
Australia. 
1924—February 12th .. Second capita] reduction— 
Payment 9s. per share .. £5,086,345 
1924—May 2nd .. | Last bale of wool sold in England. 


1927—November 15th .. | Final capital payment— 
1s. per share we ic £565,149 


£7,333, 700 


£20,957, 734 


£199,810,325 


1927—November 15th .. | First liquidation payment— 
12s. 6d. per share .. 44 i 7,064,368 


_ £206,874,693 


C.5408.—16 
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12. United Kingdom importation of Wool.—The appended statement of the quantity 
and value of wool imported into the United Kingdom during the year 1928 from the 
principal wool-producing countries shows the important position which Australia occupies 
in the supply of wool to the mother country :— 


WOOL(a).—IMPORTS, UNITED KINGDOM, 1928. 


Fee ot Bait Quantity. Value. whe teoreds Quantity. Value. 
Ibs. £ Ibs. £ 

Australia «. |222,567,800 |20,090,249 | United States of 
New Zealand .. |182,346,700 |12,491,453 America bs 1,130,200 93,241 
Union of South Peru ae 3,284,600 262,135 

Africa ++ |162,355,600 |12,689,256 | Belgium Pe 3,306,400 305,731 
Argentine Re- Falkland Island 3,074,200 212,150 

public -- | 49,376,000 | 3,621,391 | Other British 
India -. | 55,042,600 | 2,925,901 Possessions .. 2,123,300 151,491 
Chile -. | 25,310,400 | 1,724,210 | Germany ae 3,249,600 219,943 
France -. | 21,734,400 | 2,377,943 | Other Countries 11,131,900 678,051 
Uruguay -- | 27,289,200 | 2,333,325 
Trish Free State | 10,035,300 657,348 

Total oo 783,358,200 | 60,833,818 


(a) Greasy, Scoured, and Tops. 


Of the importations of wool into the United Kingdom, Australian wool represented 
28 per cent. of quantity and 33 per cent. of value, and New Zealand 23 per cent. of quantity 
and 21 per cent. of value. It is interesting to note that 637,545,500 Ibs., valued at 
£49,217,848, were received from British Possessions, being 81 per cent. of the total weight 
and 81 per cent. of the total value imported. 


§ 6. Trade in Hides and Skins. 


1. Extent of Trade.—In addition to the hides and skins treated in the tanneries 
of the several States, a very considerable export trade is carried on, the value of Australian 
cattle and horse hides and sheep and other skins exported during the five years 1924-25 
to 1928-29 amounting to £44,200,027, or an average of £8,840,005 per annum. 


2. Sheepskins with Wool.—By far the largest item included in the amount mentiuned 
in the preceding sub-section arises from the value of sheepskins with wool—the exports 
of which during the five years aggregated £19,696,527. France was the largest purchaser, 
taking 52.3 per cent. of the total consignments, while United Kingdom ranked next with 
31.6 per cent., and the remaining 16 per cent. was shipped principally to the United States 
of America, Belgium, and Germany. The exports of sheepskins with wool during each of 
the years from 1924-25 to 1928-29 were as follows :— 


SHEEPSKINS WITH WOOL.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Particulars. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. pny. 


Sheepskins (with 
wool) .. No. |6,245,268 |8,585,054 |9,152,287 10,829,913 |10,910,516/45,723,038 
Value +.  £ |3,821,837 |3,509,328 |3,409,833 | 4,410,702 4,544,827|19,696,527 
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3. Sheepskins without Wool.—In the case of sheepskins without wool the principal 
countries of consignment are the United States of America and the United Kingdom. 
These two countries were responsible for 96 per cent. of the exports during the past five 
years, the purchases of the United States of America alone amounting to 68 per cent. of 
the total shipments. Particulars concerning exports are as follows :— 


SHEEPSKINS WITHOUT WOOL.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Particulars. | s924-55, 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. yeh a4 
| e. 


Sheepskins (with- 
out wool) a No: 64,425 89,860 | 217,102 | 553,170 | 514,302 | 1,438,859 
Value .. Pte EE 7,139 13,858 30,228 42,447 44,001 137,673 


4, Hides.—(i) Hxports. The export trade in Australian cattle hides, which fell 
away during the war years, has again become important. Considerable quantities were 
shipped oversea during each of the last five years mainly to Italy, which took 21 per 
cent. of the total shipments during that period, followed by the United Kingdom 20 per 
cent., United States of America 18 per cent., Germany 17 per cent., and Finland 6 per 
cent. 


Particulars concerning the export of cattle hides during the past five years are as 
follows :— 


CATTLE HIDES.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Particulars. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. nar 
Cattle Hides .. No. /1,167,938 | 916,956 | 889,746 1,003,220, 829,780 | 4,807,640 


Value .. ..  £ |1,322,088 |1,105,540 | 998,981 | 1,690,908) 1,331,486 | 6,449,003 


| 


Calfskins exported during the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 numbered 1,331,750, valued 
at £413,313, and were shipped mainly to the United States of America, the value of the 
skins taken by that country averaging 53 per cent. of the total exports during the past 
five years. The annual export of horse hides is very small, and averaged only 6,091 
hides, valued at £4,819. 


(ii) Imports. The import trade in cattle hides and calfskins is fairly considerable, 
the number annually imported on the average during the past five years amounting to 
398,820, with an average value of £476,852. New Zealand supplies the great bulk of 
these importations, and shipments of limited quantities are also obtained from the 
Pacific Islands, France, and Italy. The number and value of cattle hides, including 
calfskins, imported into Australia during the five years 1924-25 to 1928-29 were as 


follows :— 


CATTLE HIDES.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Particulars. er 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. | toe 


456,589 | 474,342 | 371,868 | 327,903 363,400 | 1,994,102 
494,501 | 462,066 | 437,932 | 419,345 570,416 | 2,384,260 


Soh RERS, 


Cattle Hides .. No. 
Value .. oe fe 


The number of horse hides imported into Australia is;unimportant. Imports during 
the last five years averaged 1,027, valued at £973 per annum. 
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5. Other Skins.—The oversea exports of skins other than those mentioned in the 
preceding sub-sections are of considerable importance. During the past five years 
the value of these shipments amounted to £17,479,417, or an annual average of £3,495,883. 
Rabbit and hare skins contributed most largely to this total, followed by opossum and 


kangaroo skins. The individual exports from 1924-25 to 1928-29 were as follows :— 


OTHER SKINS.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


{ 
Particulars. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | Tove for 
£ £ £ fil ae £ £ 
Rabbit and Hare | 2,492,438 | 2,880,360 | 2,837,663 | 2,492,522 2,630,295 | 13,333,278 
Opossum é 127,774 362,406 921,833 540,735 166,059 | 2,118,807 
Kangaroo 182,009 154,476 137,994 200,781 207,532 882,792 
Ox + 62,988 112,986 103,683 140,301 132,771 552,729 
Wallaby 55,653 74,464 46,655 42,184 87,299 306,255 
Other 10,912 13,320 | 26,400 214,085 20,839 285,556 
Total 2,931,774 | 3,598,012 | 4,074,228 | 3,630,608 | 3,244,795 | 17,479,417 


The destination of these skins was practically confined to the United States of America 


and the United Kingdom, the former country taking the bulk of the rabbit, hare, and 
kangaroo skins, while the fox, opossum, and wallaby skins were mainly dispatched to. 
the United Kingdom. The shipments of the various skins to these two countries during 


the past five years were as follows :— 


OTHER SKINS.—EXPORTS TO UNITED STATES AND UNITED KINGDOM, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Particulars. United Kingdom. tee of 
£ £ 
Rabbit and Hare 4,041,862 8,291,767 
Opossum 1,237,213 934,391 
Kangaroo 155,258 717,568 
Ox 445,260 60,771 
Wallaby . 264,723 33,502 
Other a 55,566 200,037 
Total ee . 6,199,882 10,238,036 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


Nory.— Except where otherwise stated, the ‘‘ agricultural ’” years hereafter 
mentioned are taken as ending on 30th June. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


Preceding issues of the Official Year Book contain a brief reference to the /attempts 
at cultivation by the first settlers in New South Wales, and to the discovery of suitable 
agricultural land on the Parramatta and Hawkesbury Rivers prior to the year 1813, ard 
west of the Blue Mountains thereafter. (See No. 22, p. 670.) 


§ 2. Progress of Agriculture. 


1, Early Records.—In an ‘“‘ Account of Live Stock and Ground under Crop in New 
South Wales, 19th August, 1797,” Governor Hunter gives the acreage under crop as 
follows :—Wheat, 3,361 acres; maize, 1,527 acres; barley, 26 acres; potatoes, 11 acres ; 
and vines, 8 acres. 

At a muster taken in 1808 the following was the return of crops :—Wheat, 6,874 
acres ; maize, 3,389 acres; barley, 544 acres; oats, 92 acres; peas and beans, 100 acres ; 
potatoes, 30] acres; turnips, 13 acres; orchards, 546 acres; and flax and hemp, 37 
acres. 


By the year 1850 the area under crop had increased to 491,000 acres, of which 198,000 
acres were cultivated in what is now the State of New South Wales, and 169,000 acres 
in Tasmania. At the end of 1850 the area under cultivation in Victoria, which was 
then the Port Phillip District of New South Wales, was 52,190 acres. 


The gold discoveries of 1851 and subsequent years had at first a very disturbing effect 
on agricultural progress, the area under crop declining from 491,000 acres in 1850 to 
458,000 acres in 1854; the area under cultivation in New South Wales decreased by 
nearly 66,000 acres, while in Tasmania a falling off of over 41,000 acres was experienced. 
The demand for agricultural products occasioned by the large influx of population was, 
however, soon reflected in the increased area cultivated, for at the end of 1858 the land 
under crop in Australia totalled over a million acres. The largest increase took place in 
Victoria, which returned an area of 299,000 acres. For the same year South Australia had 
264,000 acres in cultivation, Tasmania 229,000 acres, and New South Wales 223,000 
acres. 


2. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) General. The following table shows the area under 
crop in each of the States and Territories of Australia at decennial intervals since 1860 
and during each of the last five seasons :-— 


AREA UNDER CROP, 1860 TO 1928-29. 


| [ 

| “Nor, | Fed. 
Season. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. /Tasmania. T on gee Australia. 

Ove Ler. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Actes. Acres. | Acres.| Acres.| Acres. 

1860-1 246,143 387,283 3,353 359,284 24,705 | 152,860} .. | «- 1,173,628 
1870-1 385,151 692,840 52,210 801,571 64,527 | 157,410] .. | .. 2,143,709 
1880-1 606,277 | 1,548,809 | 113,978 | 2,087,237 63,902 | 140,788 | .. ste 4,560,991 
1890-1 852,704 | 2,031,955 | 224,993 | 2,093,515 69,678 | 157,376... te 5,430,221 
1900-1 | 2,446,767 | 8,114,132 | 457,397 | 2,369,680 2015338), 224,802 0) aor ol sane 8,813,666 
1910-11 | 3,386,017 | 3,952,070 | 667,113 | 2,746,334 855,024 | 286,920 360. .. 11,893,838 
1920-21 | 4,465,143 | 4,489,503 | 779,497 | 3,231,083 | 1,804,987 | 297,383 | 296 |1,966 | 15,069,858 
1924-25 | 4,912,124 | 4,761,394 |1,069,837 | 3,557,405 | 2,710,856 | 263,872 , 342 | 2,361 | 17,278,191 
1925-26 | 4,541,360 | 4,433,492 |1,033,765 | 3,588,867 | 2,932,110 | 266,412 | 391 | 2,181 | 16,793,578 
1926-27 | 4,593,847 | 4,735,173 | 941,788 | 3,883,920 | 3,824,523 | 289,364 | 440 | 3,449 | 17,772,499 
1927-28 | 4.998.272 | 4,942,258 | 1,066,613 | 4,192,167 | 3,720,100 | 296,875 | 570 | 2,589 | 19,219,394 
1928-29 | 5,442,982 | 5,505,651 | 1,044,632 | 4,660,003 | 4,259,269 | 273,152 | 392 | 3,476 | 21,189,557 
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The progress of agriculture was uninterrupted from 1860 until 1915-16, when, as 
the result of a special war effort, Australia cultivated 18,528,234 acres. Following that 
year, the decline in wheat-growing and the effects of the drought of 1918-19 reduced 
the acreage to 13,296,407 acres in 1919-20, a decrease of 5,231,827 acres in the space 
of four years. With the removal of the obstacles to the disposal of the wheat crop, the 
area began to expand in 1920-21, and despite occasional adverse seasons, the area planted 
in 1928-29 amounted to more than 21 million acres. This area is the largest yet cultivated 
and exceeds the previous record of 1927-28 by 1,970,163 acres. Wheat continues to be 
the most extensively-grown crop in Australia, the area thereunder for both grain and 
hay during 1928-29 amounting to almost 75 per cent. of the total acreage under cultiva- 
tion. The extension of the wheat area since 1919-20, despite intermittent adverse 
climatic and market conditions, is a happy augury for the continuance of agricultural 
development in Australia. 


(ii) Relation to Population. The total area under cultivation per head of population 
reached its lowest point in recent years during 1919-20, but since that year the position 
has considerably improved. The rate of progress during the past decennium has more 
than kept pace with the gain in population. Details for the past five seasons are as 
follows :— 


AREA UNDER CROP PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Season. _| N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.|. Tas. [Nor. Ter."ed: Cap.) Aus” 


Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
1924-25 .. | 2,179 | 2,873 | 1,281 | 6,606 | 7,444 | 1,211 95 788 | 2,942 
1925-26 .. | 1,976 | 2,633 | 1,200 | 6,497 | 7,878 | 1,228 107 553 | 2,803 
1926-27 .. | 1,957 | 2,766 | 1,068 | 6,857 | 8,777 | 1,347 113 701 | 2,908 
1927-28 .. | 2,082 | 2,838 | 1,186 | 7,281 | 9,483 | 1,375 131 443 | 3,083 
1928-29 .. | 2,226 | 3,126 | 1,140 | 8,044 | 10,494 | 1,261 98 430 | 3,344 


(iii) Relation to Total Area. The next table furnishes a comparison of the area 
under crop in the several States and Territories and Australia with the respective total 
areas. For Australia as a whole, the area under crop in 1928-29 represented only about 
1 acre in every 90. In Victoria the proportion was about 1 acre in every 10, in New 
South Wales 1 in 36, in South Australia 1 in 52, in Tasmania 1 in 61, in Western Australia 
1 in 147, in Queensland 1 in 411, and in the Federal Territory 1 in 173. 


PERCENTAGE OF AREA UNDER CROP ON TOTAL AREA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| 

Season. N.8.W. | Victoria.; Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. (|Nor. Ter. pies ¥ een 

% % % % % % % % % 

1924-25 .. | 2.480 | 8.465 | 0.249 | 1.462 | 0.434 | 1.573 oe 0.392 | 0.908 
1925-26 .. | 2.293 | 7.882 | 0.241 | 1.473 | 0.469 | 1.587 “ae 0.362 | 6.882 
1926-27 .. | 2.320 | 8.418 | 0.219 | 1.597 | 0.532 | 1.725 AF 0.573 | 0.934 
1927-28 .. | 2.524 | 8.787 | 0.249 | 1.723 | 0.596 | 1.769 =e 0.422 | 1.009 
1928-29 .. | 2.748 | 9.789 | 0.243 | 1.916 | 0.682 | 1.628 “<= 0.578 | 1.113 


In the Northern Territory the proportion which the area under crop bears to the 
total area is, at present, practically negligible. 


3. Artificially-sown Grasses—In all the States there are considerable areas under 
artificially-sown grasses mainly sown on uncultivated land after burning off the existing 
vegetation, and not included in “area under crops.” Statistics regarding the areas 
under such grasses are as shown hereunder :— 
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AREA UNDER SOWN GRASSES, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


New South) |, Queens- South | Western -,| Nor. | Fed. Cap.| 
Season. Wales. Victoria. land, | Australia.| Australia. Tasmania Ter. Ter. P: Australia. 
Acres. Acres. |> Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres, | Acres. Acres. 
1924-25 | 1,993,694 944,339 | 538,165 64,212 60,257 | 866,331 500 24 4,467,522 
1925-26 | 2,017,831 933,271 | 532,052 60,453 89,170 | 821,807 500 18 4,455,102 
1926-27 | 2,036,873 952,239 | 543,528 74,484 | 128,751 | 791,210 500 18 4,527,603 
1927-28 | 2,180,852 887,052 | 546,575 76,912 | 169,105 | 782,136 500 18 4,643,150 
1928-29 | 2,201,091 | 1,154,718 | 587,434 78,686 | 243,560 | 766,741 500 552 5,033,282 


The increase in the area of the grass lands of Australia during recent years is due 
in large measure to the development of the dairying industry referred to in the next 
chapter. 


§ 3. Relative Importance of Crops. 


1. Distribution of Crops.—The following table gives the areas in the several States 
under each of the principal crops for the season 1928-29 :— 


DISTRIBUTION OF CROPS, 1928-29. 


Fed. 
Crop. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.; Tas. oa Cap. es 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres.} Acres.} Acres. 

Wheat .. 14,090,083 |8,718,904 | 218,069 |3,445,563 |3,343,530 | 22,570) .. 1,394 (14,840,113 
Oats.. ae 126,743 | 347,021 916 | 207,266 | 325,827 | 37,602) .. 295 | 1,045,670 
Maize .«)| 106,835 16,077 |. 192,173 ae 55 wa ae ee 315,140 
Barley— 

Malting rn 2,612 49,345 5,188 | 234,958 10,889 ASTOR e = 807,154 

Other ots 2,412 26,106 2,466 12,390 8,540 451) = 20 47,385 
Beans and Peas 31 8,038 40 14,244 2,141 | 23,740) .. Fiat 48,234 
Rye BH 8,005 711 70 688 355. 5% me 70 4,899 
Other Cereals 14,027 on 3 ats 84 <a 20 os 14,134 
Hay .. | 684,730 |1,005,063 55,498 | 497,538 | 414,866 | 80,190} .. 788 | 2,738,673 
Green Forage 264,699 | 107,351 | 180,524 | 155,460 | 125,311 | 25,402) .. 837 859,584 
Grass and other 

Seeds i: a 1,856 1,647 1,300 af B10}15.. oh 5,113 
uae aie : 

other Tui 

Gardens .. 76,009 79,322 38,452 80,836 18,785 | 34,087) .. 35 277,476 
Vines— 

Productive .. 13,078 88,689 1,627 48,209 4,571 a ye as 106,174 

Unproductive 2,122 2,876 160 3,593 372 ah * 5 9,123 
Market Gardens 7,709 18,630 918 1,408 2,924 546) 2. 11 32,146 
Sugar Cane— 

Productive of ope a pte Sc whe ae sx se res 

oductive 9,05. 58 ‘ AE e. Bt Si RG 
Potatoes >> ane 14.330 68,412 8,154 4,518 4,819 | 37,299 20 16 138,068 
Onions ate 131 7,673 277 406 62 ao r 1 8,550 
Other Root Crops 1,660 2,802 2,610 562 86 4,956) .. 3 12,679 
Tobacco “te 762 1,317 138 14 7 ats cia on 2,238 
Broom Millet .. 2,018 1,337 307 se i Be 2 sie 3,664 
kins and 

Ses aA 2,345 1,204 8,746 338 484 36 ae 4 13,121 
Hops Any # 281 56 1 #. 1,203)2.< A 1,485 
Cotton— 

Productive .. os oe 20,316 ar yt a Me + sere 

Unproductive 0 ov 5,806 oh a we 8 E coe 
All other Crops 11,303 2,636 |, 17,051 711 611 634} 350 2 3, 

Total Area .. |5,442,982 |5,505,651 |1,044,632 |4,660,003 4,259,269 273,152) 392 | 3,476 |21,189,557 


2. Relative Areas of Crops in States and Territories.—Taking the principal crops, 
i.e., those in the case of which the cultivation in Australia amounts to more than 
100,000 acres, the proportion of each in the various States and Territories on the total area 
under crop for the season 1928-29 is shown in the next table. In four of the States, viz., 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia, wheat-growing for 
grain is by far the most extensive form of cultivation, whilst hay is second in importance. 
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In Victoria and Western Australia the oat crop occupies third position, while green forage 
ranks third in New South Wales, and barley in South Australia. In Queensland the 
principal crops in the order of importance are sugar cane, wheat, maize, and green 
forage, while in Tasmania, hay, oats, potatoes, and orchards and fruit gardens occupy 
the leading positions. 

As pointed out previously, wheat is the main crop in Australia, the area thereunder 
for grain and hay representing in 1928-29 nearly 75 per cent. of the total area 
under cultivation. 


RELATIVE AREAS UNDER CROP, 1928-29. 


Crop. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Nor. Ter.|Ped. pera Australia 
= Nacgmedie 6 = | eS SX. 
9 A Ae eee oy ee a 
Wheat .. 75°44 | 67.86 | 20.88 | 73.94 | 78:80} 8.26| <. | 40:10 | 70.04 
Hay ". | 12:58 | 18.26 | 8.31 | 10.68 | 9.74 | 29.36) .. | 22.67) 12.92 
Oats .. | 2.32 |-.6.30 ) 0.08). -4.45.)...7-65)13277) 9... | 8.49| 4.93 
Green 
Forage .. | 4.86 |..1.95 | 17.28 | 3.34] 2.94] 9.30 | 24.08 | 4.06 
Maize...) 1.96 |.-0,.29 | 19 AGdos paces MUO oe el a ae 1.49 
Barley ..| 0.09] 1.87] 0.73] 5.31 | 0.34] 9-699". % 10.60)" 1°67 
Orchards | | | | 
and Fruit | | 
Gardens. |. 1.39}. 1.44 |..3.68 | 0.66) 0.44 | 12:48 | .., }.1,00 | 1.31 
Sugar-cane 0.29 aphid 310 “ a wh tats Es 1.41 
Potatoes ..  0.29| 1.24 | 0.96 0.10] 0.11 | 13.66 5.10| 0.46] 0.66 
Vineyards 0.28 | 0.75 | 0.17 |,.1.11} 0.12 TL | Dee .. |. 0.54 
Allother .. 0.80) 0.85 5.38) 0.41 | 0.16 / 11.48 94.90) 2.60) 0.97 
Total .. 100.00 |100,00 100.00 100.00 |100.00 100.00 100.00 |100.00 |100.00 
| 


3. Area of Chief Crops, Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29.—The acreage under 
each of the principal crops in Australia during the last five seasons is shown 
below :— 

AREA OF CHIEF CROPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Crop. 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 

| Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Wheat sta .. 10,824,966 | 10,201,276 | 11,687,919 | 12,279,088 14,840,113 
Hay i .. 8,026,405 | 2,832,003 2,699,631 | 2,632,219 | 2,738,673 
Oats a ats 1,165,127 | 1,013,233 844,114 1,122,303 1,045,670 
Green Forage ea 564,924 1,055,210 880,957 1,389,220 | 859,584 
Maize Ae | 398,949 | 297,140 286,178 | 400,544 . 315,140 
Barley 5% ate 260,248 374,876 370,943 | 322,318 | 354,539 

Orchards and Fruit | 

Gardens .. se | 276,904 275,245 276,451 | 277,826 | 277,476 
Sugar-cane eal 273,512 | 288,872 284,828 © 291,299 299,314 
Potatoes .. oe | 138,776 | 136,925 139,445 ) 163,231 138,068 
Vineyards .. abs al 114,394 | 111,697 112,126 | 113,252 | 115,297 
All other crops - 233,986 207,101 189,913 | 228,694 205,683 


Seasonal and economic influences are reflected in the areas of the principal crops 
grown in Australia during the past five years. Since 1924-25 the areas devoted to the 
various crops have increased in several instances, the greatest being that for wheat, 


followed by green forage and barley, while decreases occurred principally in the areas. 
under hay, oats, and maize. 


21,189,557 


Total +» | 17,278,191 | 16,793,578 | 17,772,499 | 19,219,394 
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§ 4. Wheat. 


1. Progress of Wheat-Growing.—(i) Area and Production. Wheat is the principal 
trop raised in Australia, and its development during the past 30 years constitutes 
the most interesting feature of Australian agriculture. Since 1895, when the 
area under wheat amounted to 34 million acres, an average of 343,000 acres has been 
added annually, until in 1928-29 more than 14 8 million acres were cut for grain, The 
area and yield of wheat for grain are given below for each State for the five years ended 
1928-29, and are shown from the year 1860 onwards in the graphs hereinafter. An 
estimate is also appended for the 1929-30 crop :— 


WHEAT.—AREA AND PRODUCTION, 1924-25 TO 1929-30. 


| Fed. 
Season. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. \Tasmania. Cap. Australia, 
| | Ter. 
i 
AREA. 
Acres. Actes. Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. | Acres. Acres. 
1924-25 .. | 3,549,367 | 2,705,323 | 189,145 | 2,499,852 | 1,867,614 12,954 | 711 10,824,966 
1925-26 .. | 2,924,745 | 2,518,494 | 165,999 | 2,465,648 | 2,112,032 19,091 267 10,201,276: 
1926-27 .. | 3,352,298 | 2,915,315 57,084 | 2,768,403 | 2,571,187 23,194 | 438 11,687,919 
1927-28 .. | 3,029,950 | 3,064,172 | 215,073 | 2,941,360 | 2,998,523 | 29,448 | 562 12,279,088: 
1928-29 .. | 4,090,083 | 3,718,904 | 218,069 | 3,445,563 | 3,343,530 22,570 | 1,394 14,840,113 
1929-30(a) .. | 3,902,200 | 3,566,135 | 204,116 | 3,645,764 | 3,568,225 | 17,200 | 1,250 14,904,890 
YIELD. 
| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bush. Bushels. 
1924-25 .. |59,752,435 |47,364,495 |2,779,829 |30,528,625 |23,887,397 | 231,388 | 14,565 | 164,558,734 
1925-26 .. |33,800,619 |29,255,534 |1,973,477 |28,603,101 |20,471,177 | 395,603 | 4,881 | 114,504,392 
1926-27 .. |47,373,713 |46,886,020 | 379,339 |35,558,711 |30,021,016 | 537,000 | 5,487 | 160,761,886 
1927-28  .. |27,042,000 |26,160,814 |3,783,584 |24,066,012 |36,370,219 | 773,142 | 4,004 | 118,199,775 
1928-29 '49'257.000 46,818,833 |2,515,561 |26,826,094 ice Sal 455,336 | 16,557 | 159,679,421 


1929-30(a) is |33,948,060 |25,412,587 |4,235,172 |23,345,093 |39,081,183 | 430,000 149,000 126,462,035 
| | | 


(a) Final estimate. 


The area devoted to the production of wheat for grain increased steadily until 
1915-16, when 12,484,512 acres were sown, largely as the result of a special war 
effort. After that year, however, there was a serious decline, brought about by war 
conditions and unfavourable seasons, and the area in 1919-20 fell to 6,419,160 acres, or 
only half that of 1915-16. The promise of remunerative Government guarantees, coupled 
with the prospects of high prices, was responsible for a marked advance in 1920-21, and 
the area has been extended during each of the subsequent years, the total gain for Australia 
since 1919-20 amounting to more than 8 million acres. 


Although final figures for 1929-30 for all the States are not yet available, the data 
to hand indicate the total area under wheat for grain in Australia at about 14,904,890 
acres, an increase of 64,777 acres on the previous year’s record figure, and the greatest. 
area yet devoted to the cultivation of this cereal. The season throughout was un- 
favourable, except in Western Australia, where a record yield was obtained. Drought 
conditions prevailed over the wheat belts of the rest of Australia, and resulted in a 
harvest of only 126,462,035 bushels, or an average of 8.47 bushels per acre. This figure 
is about.3.73 bushels below the average for the decennium ending 1928-29, and is the 
lowest obtained since 1919-20. 

The harvest of 179,065,703 bushels reaped in 1915-16 represents the maximum 
production of wheat in Australia. The annual production during the seasons 1919-20 
to 1928-29 averaged 127,308,997 bushels, and the extent to which this average may be 
exceeded during any year depends in a great measure on seasonal conditions. For the 
last ten seasons the yield has exceeded 100 million bushels, the average for the period 
being 135,357,701 bushels. This is the first occasion on which such a succession of good 
harvests has occurred, despite some unfavourable seasons, and the result exemplifies the 
value of bare fallowing, seed selection, and the application of manures. It is the eon- 
sidered opinion of agricultural experts that the improved cultural methods practised by 
modern wheat-growers preclude the possibility of absolute failure of this crop. 
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(ii) Average Yields, In the next table will be found the average yield of wheat 
per acre in each of the last five seasons, and for the decennium 1919-29 :— 


WHEAT.—YIELD PER ACRE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Senn: N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. Red. Cop: Australia. 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
15.20 


1924-25 .. 16.83 | 17.51 | 14.70| 12.21} 12.79 | 17.86 | 20.49 

1925426 .. 11.56 | 11.64} 11.89| 11.60 9.69 | 20.72 18.28 11.22 
1926-27 .. 14.13 | 16.08 6.65 | 12.84) 11.68 | 23.15 12.53 13.75 
1927-28 .. 8.92 8.54 | 17.59 8.16 | 12.12 | 26.25 7.12 9.63 
1928-29 12.04 | 12.59 | 11.54 7.79 | 10.10 | 20.17 11.88 10.76 


Average 10 
seasons, 12.47 | 13.72 | 14.40 | 11.11 | 10.87] 21.53 | 14.61 12.20 
1919-29 


As the above figures show, there were considerable variations in the average yields, 
chiefly due to the vagaries of the seasons. Considerable improvement has been shown in 
the average yields for the past three decades, the figures being 9.09, 11.17, and 12.20 
bushels per acre respectively. The increased yields of the later years are principally 
due to the better cultural methods employed in wheat farming. The excellence of the 
1924-2 season is reflected in the splendid average of 15.20 bushels obtained in that year, 
which has been exceeded on two occasions only, viz., 16.08 bushels in 1920-21 and 16.35 
bushels in 1866, when less than 1,000,000 acres were sown in relatively fertile areas. 


(iii) Relation to Population. During the seasons embraced in the following table, 
the Australian production of wheat per head of population has varied between 18 bushels 
in 1927-28 and 28 bushels in 1924-25. The State in which wheat growing occupies 
the most important position relatively to population is Western Australia, which 
in 1928-29 had a yield averaging 83 bushels per head. Queensland and Tasmania are 
the States in which the average production of wheat per head is least, the quantity raised 
being generally below that required for local consumption. Particulars for the past 
five seasons are as follows :— 


WHEAT.—YIELD PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S, Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. bhatt Cap. | Australia. 
‘er. 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels..| Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1924-25 .. | 26,504 | 28,583 3,329 | 56,691 | 65,602 1,062 4,858 | 28,107 
1925-26 .. 14,706 | 17,372 2,292 | 51,852 | 55,003 1,823 1,240 19,019 
1926-27 .. | 20,178 | 27,389 430 | 62,781 | 79,266 2,501 1,115 26,309 
1927-28 .. 11,266 | 15,023 4,208 | 41,798 | 92,712 3,582 | 698 18,958 
1928-29 .. | 20,146 | 26,602 | 2,746) 46,332| 83,227 | 2,098| 2,069 | 25,198 


The normal annual consumption of wheat in Australia, exclusive of the requirements 
for seed, poultry and other live stock, is 276 Ib. (4.59 bushels) per head of population. 


2. Australian and Foreign Wheat Yields.—(i) Average Yield. The next table gives 
the average return per acre in the principal wheat-growing countries of the world, ranging 
from a maximum in Netherlands of 41 bushels per acre to a minimum in the Union of 
South Africa of 8 bushels per acre. Australia, with approximately 14, occupies a 
relatively subordinate position, but in comparison with the yields obtained in those 
countries where wheat is extensively grown the results obtained in Australia are very 
satisfactory. Germany, with 27.59 bushels; France, 21.02 bushels; Canada, 19.39 
bushels; Italy, 18.20 bushels; and United States, 14.36 bushels, exceed the Acstseteast 


average, but the latter is in excess of the yields obtained in the Soviet Republi : 
Argentine, and Rumania. publics, India, 
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WHEAT.—YIELD PER ACRE, VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1925 TO 1928. 


Average Yield in 
Bushels per acre. 


Average Yield in 
Bushels per acre. 


Country. Country. 
125-1927, | 1928. ee see. 

Netherlands 41.32 49.52 || Chile 17.46 18.34 
Belgium 39.23 42.29 || Lithuania 16.83 16.08 
Denmark 38.59 33.42 || Jugo-Slavia oi 15.80 17.49 
New Zealand os 33.87 32.94 || United States of 

United Kingdom .. 32.51 34.12 America 14.36 15.64 
Switzerland 32.45 33.40 || Spain .. 14.05 14.40 
Sweden .. 32.16 34.09 || Australia 18.97 10.76 
Germany 27.59 33.17 || Rumania 12.99 14.58 
Egypt 25.80 23.47 Perus 3" 5h 12.33 a12.28 
Japan .. 25.23 25.66 || Soviet Republics 12.20 10.31 
Czecho-Slovakia 24.55 27.59 |; Argentine Republic 11.62 15.31 
Norway .. 24.51 28.14 || Uruguay 11.22 12.11 
Brazil 22.82 | al2.76 || Korea 11.22 9.60 
Austria 21.53 25.13 || Portugal 11.02 6.85 
France 21.02 21.71 India 10.53 8.97 
Hungary .. 20.68 23.94 || Cyprus .. 10.23 9.25 
Canada 19.39 22.12 Greece . ae 9.99 9.84 
Italy 18.20 18.64 || French Morocco .. 9.09 8.84 
Poland 18.09 18.68 || Union of South 

Bulgaria .. 17.71 18.24 Africa az 8.30 7.04 


(a) Year 1927. 


(ii) Total Production. The latest available official statistics of the production of 
wheat in various countries are given in the following table :— 


WHEAT.—YIELD IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1925 TO 1928. 


Yield in Bushels 
(,000 omitted). 


Yield in Bushels 
(,000 omitted). 


Country. Country. i 
1925-1927, | 1928. ros 1027, | 1928: 
United FStates of French Morocco .. 22,672 24,747 
America a8 792,401 | 902,784 || Belgium : 14,521 17,987 
Soviet Republics . 784,801 | 783,232 || Sweden 13,996 19,156 
Canada ; 435,731 | 533,581 || Syria 13,060 * 6,490 
India 328,272 | 288,811 || Greece .. 11,771 13,086 
France 279,583 | 281,288 || Uruguay 11,744 15,215 
Italy  .. oto 219,101 | 228,600 || Portugal 11,708 7,546 
Argentine Republic 217,046 | 307,365 || Tunis 11,024 12,125 
Spain... 3% 151,340 | 119,886 || Austria .. 10,690 12,917 
Australia 181,155 | 159,679 || Mexico 10,238 11,031 
Germany 111,389 | 141,594 || Korea 10,023 5 8,595 
Rumania 104,121 | 115,546 || Denmark mie 9,308 12,215 
Hungary 74,506 | 99,212 || Union of South 
Jugo-Slavia 68,882 | 103,295 Africa = 7,503 6,930 
Poland .. BE 59,154 | 59,219 || New Zealand 7,214 8,400 
' United Kingdom .. 53,227 49,762 || Netherlands 5,740 7,335 
Bulgaria .. at 46,019 50,692 || Brazil 4,945 | (a) 4,203 
Czecho-Slovakia 40,215 51,500 || Lithuania 4,913 6,327 
Egypt 39,267 37,311 || Switzerland 3,888 4,248 
Japan 29,065 30,812 || Peru 3,002 | (a)#3,149 
Algeria 28,182 30,302 || Cyprus .. 1,859 1,557 
Chile 26,394 |(a)28,307 


(a) Year 1927. 
Norn.—The harvests reported above for 1928 relate to the year 1928 for the Northern, and 1928-29 
for the Southern Hemisphere. 
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The complete compilation of the world’s production of wheat is not possible owing 
+o-the-failure-of-certain-countries to report their harvests. The International Institute 
of Agriculture, Rome, has, however, compiled figures obtained from all the producing 
countries reporting, with the following results :— 


WHEAT.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION(a), 1909-13 TO 1928. 


Years. | Area, Yield. Yield per acre. 
| 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 
Average, 1909-1913 aK: 270,266,000 3,779,479,000 13.98 
1925 ane ae sel 280,549,927 4,082,405,114 14.57 
1926 : 299,260,339 4,250,239,313 14,27 
1927 308,944,188 4,304,550,176 13.98 
1928 306,606,622 4,612,153,735 15.02 
| 
Average, 1925-1928 =| 298,840,269 4,312,337,084 14.43 
| 


(a) From countries reporting. 


It is stated in the Report of the Institute that if all countries for which progress 
data are lacking were taken into account, the world’s total production of wheat may be 
approximately estimated at 4,500 million bushels. 


The total area harvested in 1928 shows a slight decrease on the figures for the previous 
year, the Soviet Union being chiefly responsible for the decline recorded. The other 
great divisions of the world showed little change in the area harvested, which exceeded 
the pre-war average by more than 36,000,000 acres. In comparison with the pre-war 
period, areas sown to wheat are still 2 per cent. lower in European Countries, exclusive 
of the Soviet Union, though considerably more in other continents, especially in North 
America, Argentina and Australia. 


Although the area sown was below that of the previous year, favourable weather 
conditions resulted in an increased yield for the Northern_Hemisphere of approximately 
200 million bushels. In the Southern Hemisphere similar conditions prevailed and con- 
sequently the world’s total output was the greatest since the war, exceeding the 1909-13 
average by 833,000,000 bushels. 


The Australian contribution to the world’s average production shown above during 
the past four years amounted to almost 3} per cent. 


3. Prices of Wheat.—(i) British Wheat. Since the United Kingdom is the largest 
importer of Australian wheat, the price of wheat in the British markets is a matter of 
‘prime importance to the local producer. The table below gives the average prices per 
Imperial quarter realized for British grown wheat :— 


BRITISH WHEAT.—PRICES PER QUARTER, 1861 TO 1929, 


Highest | Lowest Highest | Lowest 
Fone! Average Average 

for Year.) sv erage.| Avena i for Year. | ,Verags. | Aveo, 
$. 0. 8. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
1861 -| 65 4/ 61 6| 60 0]) 1921 «| 71 6} 8910|] 44 0 
1871 . 56 8 60 0 62 6 1923 oh 42 2 49 3 37. 6 
1881 45 4 55 2 40 9 1924 a 49 3 56 1 41 5 
1891 ° 37. (0 41 8 32 3 1925 ae 62 2 59 3 43 11 
1901 . 26 9 27 8 25 8 1926 aie 53 3 62 2 47 6 
1911 . 31 8 33 4 30 0 1927 6 49 3 54 8 42 2 
1919 ’ 72-314. 43. -4-| 72-6 1928 ow 4210/ 48 3] 3811 

1920 oe 80 10 90 11 72 6 1929 aa. | (a) (a) (a) 


(a) See Appendix. 
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(ii) Australian Export Values. In the next table will be found a statement of the 
®xport values of Australian wheat during each of the last five years :— 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT.—EXPORT VALUES, 1925-26 TO 1929-30, 


Item. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 1929-30. 

a | I- | 
8. d. aid, | ° 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Price per bushel ak lal 6 4 ies | 5 6 4 10 | 5 0 


The export values here shown are the values for the successive years in the 
principal markets of Australia. 


4. Imports and Exports of Wheat and Flour.—(i) Quantities. The table hereunder 
shows the imports, exports, and net exports of wheat and flour from 1924-25 to 1928-29. 
For the sake of convenience, flour has been expressed at its equivalent in wheat, 1 ton 
of flour being taken as equal to 48 bushels of grain. In ordinary seasons the Australian 
imports of wheat and flour are negligible. During the past five years the exports ranged 
between 73,864,517 bushels in 1927-28 and 125,044,344 bushels in 1924-25, the net 
exports for the period averaging 96,748,259 bushels. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 


1928-29. 
Imports. Exports. 
> y Net 
Year. Searoreal 
Wheat. Flour. Total. Wheat. Flour. Total. 
| 
|Bushels. | Eq. Bushels.a | Bushels. Bushels. |Eq.Bushels.a| Bushels. Bushels. 
1924-25 42 2,784 2,826 [103,538,088 |21,506,256 125,044,344! 125,041,518 
1925-26 13 3,456 3,469 | 54,227,728 |24,049,536 | 78,277,264) 78,273,795 
1926-27 257 3,456 3,713 | 73,925,315 |23,686,272 | 97,611,587| 97,607,874 
1927-28 133 1,200 1,333 | 53,042,357 |20,822,160 | 73,864,517) 73,863,184. 
1928-29 25 3,840 3,865 81,896,245 27,062,544 |108,958,789) 108,954,924 
{ 


(a) Equivalent in bushels of wheat. 


(ii) Destination of Exported Breadstujfs. The United Kingdom is generally the 
largest importer of Australian wheat and during the year 1928-29 imported 20,564,650 
bushels, or 25 per cent. of the total quantity exported. India, however, was the greatest 
purchaser during this year, and the quantity imported amounted to more than 26 million 
bushels, or 32 per cent. of the total exports. Other countries importing considerable 
quantities of Australian wheat were Italy, Japan, Egypt, South Africa and France, which 
together with the United Kingdom and India accounted for 85 per cent. of the total quan- 


tity exported. 


The export of flour from Australia during 1928-29 amounted to 563,803 tons, and 


is the greatest quantity yet exported in any year. The largest consignments were taken 
by Egypt, the Netherlands East Indies, the United Kingdom and Malaya (British), 


which together accounted for 76.7 per cent. of the total exports. 
\ 
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5. Local Consumption of Wheat. 


CHapTeR XVII.—AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


The estimated consumption of wheat for food 


and for seed purposes in Australia during the past ten years is given in the following 


tables :— 
WHEAT.—HUMAN CONSUMPTION, AUSTRALIA, 1919-20 TO 1928-29. 
Net Quantity ‘Avallabié Net Quantity 
Net Exports of Flour. for Home Consumption. | Available per Head 
of Population. 
Year Flour ; 
: Milled. Flour Bqutvabett Raniye 
en 
Flour. Biscuits Flour. oes of Flour. iterms of 
Exported. Wheat. Wheat. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Bushels. Tons. Bushels.. 
1919-20 1,050,228 517,768 4,590 527,930 | 25,340,640 | .1000 | 4.801 
1920-21 801,511 229,648 3,375 563,488 | 27,287,420 | .1052 | 5.050 
1921-22 911,452 359,698 2,284 | 549,470 | 26,374,560 | .0899 | 4.798 
1922-23 985,479 394,457 1,831 589,191 | 28,281, 170 | .1049 | 5.034 
1923-24 1,092,856 611,151 1,727 579,978 | 27,838,940 | .1011 | 4.853. 
1924-25 1,068,698 447,989 1,814 618,895 | 29,706,960 | .1054 | 5.058: 
1925-26 1,185,968 500,960 2,473 682,535 | 32,761,680 | .1139 | 5.467 
1926-27 1,141,748 493,392 1,570 646,786 | 31,045,730 1058 | 5.081 
1927-28 1,092,632 433,770 1,613 657,249 | 31,547,950 | .1054 | 5.060. 
1928-29 .. | 1,171,759 563,723 1,512 606,524 | 29,113,150 | .0957 | 4.594 
Aggregate 
10 years |10,502,331 | 4,452,496 | 22,789 6,027,046 |289,298,200 | .1036 | 4.973 
WHEAT USED FOR SEED.—AUSTRALIA, 1919 TO 1928. 
Wheat for Seed Purposes. 
Area for Grain 
Year. 
d Hay. 
= a Quantity. Per Acre. aoe 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1919 = 8,250,572 | 7,774,000 .942 1.466 
1920 : .. | 10,271,055 | 9,471,000 922 1.750 
1921 .. | 10,878,401 | 10,077,000 .926 1.847 
1922 .. 11,253,078 | 10,456,000 929 1.878. 
1923 11,016,608 | 10,328,000 937 1.816. 
1924 11,859,102 10,967,000 2925 1.890: 
1925 11,405,943 10,627,000 0932 1.774 
1926 12,543,025 11,591,000 2924 1.897 
1927 13,390,294 | 12,417,000 .927 1.992 
1928 15,882,335 14,651,000 .922 pao 4 
Aggregate for 10 years .. | 116,750,413 | 108,359,000 .928 1.863 


In addition to the above, the quantity of grain fed to poultry and other live stock 
as well as that used as seed for green forage crops must be taken into consideration. These- 
quantities vary from year to year according to the price of wheat and the nature of the- 
season, and sufficient data are not available on which to base an annual estimate, but, taken 
over a period, the amount so consumed has been estimated to range from one half to one- 
bushel per head of population per annum. The flour available for human consumption 
necessarily fluctuates from year to year coincident with stocks. In some years the flour- 
available per head of population, after deducting net exports from the quantity milled, 
shows a substantial increase over the average for the previous year, this, however, 
being counterbalanced by a decline in the following year. The average quantity of* 
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flour consumed per annum for the ten years under consideration was 0.1036 tons per 
head of population, which, expressed in equivalent terms in wheat, represents 4.973 
bushels. The estimates of quantity of grain used for seed purposes are based on data 
supplied by the Agricultural Departments of the several States giving average quantities 
of seed used per acre for wheat sown either for grain or hay. The average annual 
quantity thus used during the ten years was 1.863 bushels per head of population, and 
0.928 bushels or 56 lbs. per acre sown. For all purposes the consumption of wheat in 
Australia during the past four years averaged 45,928,000 bushels, or 7.45 bushels per 
head of the population. 


6. Value of the Wheat Crop.—The estimated value of the wheat crop in each State 
and in Australia during the season 1928-29 is shown below :— 


WHEAT.—VALUE OF CROP(a), 1928-29. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. lw. Aust.| Tas Fed. Australia, 


| 
| *  lCap. Ter. 
| 
| 


| | 

£ at £ £ £ g 
Aggregate value.. (11,852,470 |11,119,473 | 639,372/6,343,253 |8,236,322 | 108,140 | 3,984 | 38,303,014 
Value per acre .. | £2/18/0 | £2/19/10 | £2/18/8|$1/16/10 | £2/9/3 £4/15/10 £2/17/2 £2/11/8 


(a) Exclusive of the value of straw. 


7. Voluntary Wheat Pools.—Reference to the operations of the voluntary Wheat 
Pools in the various States during 1929-30 will be found in the Appendix at the end of 
this volume. 


§ 5. Oats. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) Area and Yield. Oats came next in importance to 
wheat amongst the grain crops cultivated last season, but while wheat grown for grain 
accounted for 70.04 per cent., oats represented only 4.93 per cent. of the area under crop 
in Australia. The area under cultivation of oats for the last five years is shown in the 
table hereunder, and more fully in the graphs herein :— 


OATS.—AREA AND YIELD, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Fed. ‘ 
Season. Cap. Ter. Australia. 


N.S. W. | Victoria. Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania, 


AREA, 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1924-25] 122,994 | 517,229 4,010 | 155,214 | 318,982 46,175 623 | 1,165,127 
1925-26) 100,652 | 437,696 1,293 | 158,062 | 278,344 36,741 1,013,233 


665 | 844,114 
208 | 1,122,303 
295 | 1,045,670 


1926-27| 104,450 | 303,424 210 | 162,178 | 234,826 | 48,361 
1927-28] 114,988 | 529,392 | 2,272 | 197,024 | 235,469 | 42,950 
1928-29| 126,743 | 347,021 916 | 207,266 | 325,827 | 37,602 


iS 
Or 


YIELD. 


els. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels, Bushels. Bushela, | Bushels. 
1924-25 2,500,951 9,572,003) 63,912) 1,939,415) 4,241,074) 1,065,933] 10,449 19,393,737 
1925-26] 1,607,520) 4,998,165) 14,546 1,808,443) 2,939,380 835,473 8,130 12,211,657 
1926-27 1,890,746| 4,884,006] 1,674) 1,713,337) 2,716,436) 1,357,000, 8,004 12,571,203 
1927-28) 1,654,560| 4,682,724] 43,788| 1,378,437| 2,922,865) 1,399,824| 2,067 12,084,265 
1928-29] 2,183,880] 5,602,409} 13,737) 1,740,515 3,554,609] 1,011,367) 2.160 /14,108,677 
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The oat crop showed considerable variation during the past decennium, ranging 
from 12,084,265 bushels in 1927-28 to 19,393,737 bushels in 1924-25, with an average 
around 14,500,000 bushels. The demand for the grain for oatmeal is limited to about 
2,000,000 bushels annually. It is mainly used as feed grain, and its value, 
particularly in good seasons, is not sufficient to warrant the increase in cultivation 
which may be expected when oats are more generally marketed through live stock and 
better prices thereby realized than those now offering on the local market. 


The principal oat-growing State is Victoria, which produces on the average more 
than one-third of the total quantity of oats grown in all States. For Australia as a whole 
the record yield of oats was obtained during 1924-25, when 19,393,737 bushels were 
harvested. / 


(ii) Average Yield. The average yield per acre of oats varies considerably in the 
different States, being highest in Tasmania and lowest in South Australia. Particulars 
as to average yield in each of the last five seasons, and for the decennium 1919 to 1929 
are given in the succeeding table :— 


OATS.—AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.|/ Tas. ls Aus- 


Season. N.S.W. Vic. sralia 


| 

| | ‘ 

Bushels. Bushels, | Bushels. Bushels. |Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
| 
| 


1924-25 .. -. | 20.33 | 18.51 | 15.94 | 12.50 | 13.30 | 23.08 | 19.98 | 16.65 
1925-26 .. -- | 15.97 | 11.42 | 11.25 | 11.44 | 10.56 | 22.74 | 18.27 | 12.05 
1926-27 .. -- | 18.10 | 16.10 | 7.97 | 11.26 | 11.57 | 28.06 | 12.04 | 14.89 
1927-28 .. -. | 14.39 | 8.85 | 19.27 | 7.00 | 12.41 | 32.59 | 9.94 | 10.77 
1928-29 17,23 | 16.14 | 15.00 | 8.40 | 10,91 | 26.90 | 7.32 | 13.49: 


Average. for 10 
seasons 1919-29 | 16.83 | 15.84 | 17,23 | 10.38 | 11.68 | 27.35 | 15.03 | 14.56 


- The smallest average yield per acre ever recorded for Australia was that experienced 
in the abnormally dry season 1914-15, viz., 5.60 bushels, while the largest in the past 
ten years was that of the season 1920-21, amounting to 19.77 bushels per acre. 


(ili) Relation to Population. The State in which oat production occupies the most 
important position in relation to population is Western Australia, the yield for that State 
representing about 8 bushels per head during the last five years, as compared with 2.33 
bushels per head for Australia as a whole. Particulars for the seasons 1924-25 to 1928-29 
are furnished in the succeeding table :— 


OATS.—YIELD PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Season. N.S.W. | Vie. | Q'land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. (Ped; Cap.| | Aus- 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bu: i 

1924-25 .. e- | 1,109 | 5,776 76 | 3,601 | 11,647 | 4,893 3.485 "3,302 

1925-26 .. ¥s 699 | 2,968 17 | 3,278 | 7,898 | 3,850 | 2.066 | 2/038 

1926-27 .. “1 805 | 2,853 2 | 3,025 | 7,172 | 6,319 1,627 2,057 

1927-28 .. as 689 | 2,689 49 | 2,394 | 7,451 | 6,485 360 1,938 

1928-29 .. oy 893 | 3,181 15 | 3,006 | 8,755 | 4,661 270 2/296 


2. Comparison with other Countries.—{i) Total Production. A comparison of the 
Australian production of oats with that of the leading oat-producing countries of the world 
is given in the following table :— ' 


Oats. 
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_OATS.—PRODUCTION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1925 TO 1928. 


Yield in Bushels | Yield in Bushels 
(000 omitted). (000 omitted). 
Country. veined aa Country. ; ee 
dees-1027,,| 292%: 1925-1927, | 1828. 

United States of | Jugo-Slavia 18,275 20,189 

America -- | 1,052,863 |1,159,629 || Netherlands 17,063 19,841 
Soviet Republics . 728,396 | 873,212 || Lithuania 15,562 14,702 
Canada .. ‘ 378,676 | 384,327 || Latvia .. 13,906 8,030 
Germany. . 335,393 | 385,573 || Australia em 12,289 14,109 
France re 275,831 | 272,204 || Norway sont 10,145 10,144 
United Kingdom .. 133,305 | 135,718 || Algeria . 9,351 11,594 
Poland 113,405 | 137,662 || Japan 9,035 9,214 
Czecho-Slovakia 75,555 | 78,445 || Estonia 6,565 5,453. 
Sweden a 65,562 66,553 || Bulgaria i: 6,423 5,771 
Argentine Republic 53,067 52,138 || Union of South 
Rumania.. he 50,839 54,037 Africa yd 4,682 6,079: 
Denmark 49,876 | 58,368 || Portugal 4,251 3,101 
Belgium 37,156 38,820 || Greece .. 4,238 4,197 
Irish Free State 37,046 35,688 || Chile .. 4,192 4,224. 
Finland .. 33,295 31,404 || New Zealand 4,047 3,417 
Spain 32,093 27,825 || Korea 3,218 3,249 
Italy 31,691 38,730 || Switzerland 2,315 2,342: 
Austria 23,186 25,473 || Uruguay 2,007 3,173: 
Hungary 19,426 22,024 || Tunis 1,699 1,791 


(ii) Yield per Acre. The average yield per acre of oats is very low in Australia com- 
pared with other countries where its cultivation is more extensive. Arranging the 
countries contained in the foregoing table according to the magnitude of average yield 
for the years specified, the results are as follows :— 


OATS.—YIELD PER ACRE, VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1925 TO 1928. 


Yield in Bushels Yield in Bushels 
per acre. per acre. 
Country. Country. 
125-27, | 1028. eps Sal ET 

Irish Free State .. 56.61 55.02 United States of 

Belgium .: 56.32 58.21 America tt 24,02 27.79 
Denmark 47.36 58.40 Argentine Republic 22.25 14,65 
Switzerland 46.25 46.47 Poland .. is 20.65 27.33 
Netherlands ie 45.95 52.68 || Jugo-Slavia 20.59 22.10 
United Kingdom .. 43.48 | 46.04 || Bulgaria ie 19.30 19.67 
Norway .. 42.18 | 41.24 || Soviet Republics 19.19 20.81 
New Zealand 40.04 |; 41.91 Rumania ct 18.44 19.59 
Germany.. 39.14 | 44,34 || Lithuania 18.23 20.64 
Sweden 36.78 38.79 || Estonia 18.02 17.02: 
Czecho-Slovakia 36.43 37.91 || Latvia .. 17.67 13.62 
Japan 32.40 32.38 Spain 17.29 14,16. 
France . 32.05 31.44 Greece .. 16.31 15.15 
Finland .. Oe 30.51 27.56 Uruguay 15.75 20.40 
Chile 8 Oh 30.25 31.73 Algeria 15.59 19.30 
Austria 30.16 34.25 || Australia 12.37 13.49 
Hungary 28.58 33.78 || Korea 11.82, | 12.26 
Canada .. 27.95 29.26 Portugal 8.06 | a 7.67 
Italv 26.16 30.08 

(a) 1927 figures. 


3. World’s Production.—The production of oats in the world for the year 1928, as 
reported by the International Institute of Agriculture, amounted to 4,032 millions of 
bushels. Compared with 1927 the area in 1928 declined slightly, but a favourable season 
resulted in an increased yield of 500 million bushels over that for the earlier year, The 
average yield per acre in 1928 was 27.4 bushels. In the pre-war years 1909 to 1913 
the production averaged 3,613 millions of bushels from an average area of 142,870,000: 


, — 
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acres, Subsequently the area declined principally in Europe, but a considerable invrease 
was recorded in North America, with the result that the area in 1928 amounted to 
147,000,000 acres. 


4, Price of Oats.—The average wholesale prices of oats in the markets of the several 
capitals for the year 1928-29 are given in the following table :-— 


OATS.—AVERAGE WHOLESALE PRICES, 1928-29. 


Particulars. Sydney. | Melbourne. Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 


8. d. | 8 d. & d. | 8. d. 8, d. 8. d. 
Average price per | 
bushel - 4 7% | 3 4} S705 |) 22s 3 5h 3 6 


5. Imports and Exports.—The production of oats in Australia has not yet reached 
sufficient proportions to admit of a regular export trade ; in fact in three of the years 
in the following table imports have exceeded the exports. The quantities and values of 
oats imported into and exported from Australia during the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 
are given hereunder :— 


OATS.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Bushels. £ Bushels. £ Bushels. £ 
1924-25 ee 1,723 482 219,278 42,255 217,555 41,773 
1925-26 a 266,103 49,927 76,978 15,844 | —189,125 | —34,083 
1926-27 = 197,070 40,553 137,768 26,301 | — 59,302 | —14,252 
1927-28 iC 525,568 92,301 64,987 14,172 | —460,581 | —78,129 
1928-29 ie 38,993 8,045 90,463 18,833 51,470 10,788 


Norr.—(—) signifies net import. 


The principal country from which imports of oats have been obtained is New Zealand, 
while the principal countries to which oats were exported during the period under review 
were New Zealand, Malaya (British), Ceylon, and Mauritius. 


6. Oatmeal, etc.—The production of oatmeal in Australia during 1928-29 amounted 
to 305,218 cwts., practically the whole of which is consumed locally. Oversea trade in 
this and similar products is small, the importations of oatmeal, wheatmeal and rolled 
oats during 1928-29 amounted to 359,363 lb., while the exports totalled 549,806 Ib. 


7. Value of Oat Crop.—The estimated value of the oat crop of the several States 
of Australia for the season 1928-29 is as follows :— 


OATS.—VALUE OF CROP,(a) 1928-29. 


Particulars, N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. 


Fed. : 
Cap. Ter. Australia. 


£ a £ £ 
Aggregate value.. | 336,750 | 863,705 | 3,663 | 264,708 | 488,759 | 179,330 333 | 2,137,243 
Value per acre .. | £2/13/2|  £2/9/9| £4/0/0| £1/5/7 | £1/10/0 |£4/15/5 | £1/2/7 £2/0/9 


(a) Exclusive of the value of straw. 


§ 6. Maize. 


1. States Growing Maize.—Maize is grown for grain chiefly in New South Wales and 
Queensland, the area so cropped in these States during the season 1928-29 being 299,008 
acres, or nearly 95 per cent. of the total for Australia. Of the balance, Victoria contributed 
16,077 acres, and Western Australia 55 acres. The climate of Tasmania is unsuitable 
for the growing of maize for grain. In the States mentioned the crop is grown to a greater 
or less extent for green forage, particularly in connexion with the dairying industry. 
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2. Progress of Maize-growing.—(i) Area and Yield. Notwithstanding its valuable 
properties and its pre-eminence as the world’s most extensively grown cereal, the 
cultivation of maize has decreased in Australia during the past decennium. Compared 
with the previous year, the area decreased by more than 85,000 acres. The greatest 
area under this cereal was in 1910-11, when 414,914 acres were sown. The average area 
under cultivation during the decennium 1919-29 was 318,240 acres. The area and yield 
of maize for grain in each State are given in the following table for the last five years. 
The fluctuations from year to year are shown more fully on the graph herein. 


MAIZE.—AREA AND YIELD, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Ss . . ’ Nor. Fed. , 
eason. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. |W. Aust. Cap. Australia. 
| Ter. Ter. 
AREA 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres, | Acres. Acres. 
1924-25 146,564 23,126 229,160 7 71 2) a6 398,949 
1925-26 120,955 21,913 154,252 2 8 10 ss 297,140 
1926-27 128,512 20,046 137,542 2 32 40 4 286,178 
1927-28 148,801 17,645 234,013 | oe 63 10 12 | 400,544 
1928-29 106,835 16,077 192,173 a 55 | +s rs 315,140 
YIELD. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. |Bushels. | Bushels. | Bashels. Lushels Bushels. 
1924-25 | 4,208,200 891,987 | 7,330,821 276 333 420 hoot 12,432,037 
1925-26 | 3,278,350 768,761 | 3,384,172 51 227 ORS 7, 431,561 
1926-27 | 3,625,410 685,407 | 2,658,895 99 342 120 6,970,273 
1927-28 | 3,930,570 757,780 | 6,708,518 ss 1,098 | 11,393,050 
1928-29 | 2,506,470 679,810 |. 5,135,607 fe | 831 | 8,322,718 


The maximum production of maize in Australia was recorded in 1910-11, when the 
harvest amounted to over 13,000,000 bushels. This figure was considerably in excess 
of the yields during recent years, except that of 1924, when a bountiful harvest in Queens- 
‘land increased the Australian total to 12,500,000 bushels. The yield for the year under 
review amounted to 8,322,718 bushels, but the average for the past decennium was 
only 8,392,000 bushels. 


(ii) Average Yield. The following table gives particulars of the average yield per 
acre of the maize crops of the States for the seasons 1924-25 to 1928-29, and for the 
decennium 1919-1929 :— 


MAIZE.—AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Fed.Cap.| Aus- 


Season. N.8.w.| Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| N. Ter. [PCRUaP) Aube 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 


1924-25 .. .. | 28.71 | 88.57 | 31.99 | 39.43 | 4.70 | 20.00 ar 31.16 
1925-26 .. .. | 27.10 | 35.08 | 21.94 | 25.50 | 28.38 fe ate 25.01 
1926-27 .. .. | 28.21 | 34.19 | 19.33 | 49.50 | 10.69 .. | 80.00 | 24.36 
1927-28 .. .. | 26.42 | 42.95 | 28.65 ao 17.43 oe 7.00 | 28.45 
1928-29 . e, 23.46 | 422861520272 ats. | 1oe dy rs .. | 26.41 


‘Average. for 10 
seasons 1919-29 | 27.21 | 40.18 | 23.66 | 17.83 | 13.22 | 7.34 | 22.00 | 26.37. 
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The average yield of maize per acre in Victoria during the year 1928-29 was the 
highest in the world. This is due, in large measure, to the fact that the area under maize 
in that State is comparatively small and is situated in districts peculiarly suited to its 
growth. The average yield in New South Wales generally exceeds that obtained in 
Queensland. 


(iii) Relation to Population. During the past five seasons the Australian production 
of maize has averaged just under 14 bushels per head of population, while the average for 
Queensland, the State in which the production per head is highest, amounted to approxi- 
mately 64 bushels. Details for the several States during the past five seasons are as 
follow :— 


MAIZE.—YIELD PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| 


| | | : | 
Season. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. N. Ter. er ee Australia, 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1 ope i ie 


1924-25 .. 1,866 | 538 | 8,781 | : ae 2,117 
1925-26 .. 1,426 | 457 | 3,930 vs 1 c sje 1,240 
1926-27 .. 1,544 | 400 3,013 PS 1 ) ‘ 24 1,141 
1927-28 .. 1,638 | 435 7,455 . 3°} ° 15 1,827 
1928-29 .. 1,025 | 489 9,555". 5s 2 | : sf 1,313 


3. Australian and Foreign Maize Production.—-(i) Total Yield. The United States of 
America is the most important maize-producing country of the world. Approximately 
100,000,000 acres are planted annually, and nearly 3,000,000,000 bushels are reaped, 
representing about 75 per cent. of the world’s production. Of the huge quantities 
raised, about 85 per cent. is fed to live stock on farms, 10 per cent. is used for human 
food, and only a very small fraction, viz., 1} per cent., is exported. The yields of the 
¥arious countries are as follows :— 


MAIZE.—PRODUCTION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1925 TO 1928. 


| | 
Yield in Bushels i 
(000 omitted). | | 00 pore 
Country. | Country. 
Ave 
1925-1027, | 1928. 1ozsiosy, | 1928. 
7: | 

United States of Portugal Se 11,738 

America .. | 2,771,036 | 2,839,935 | Czecho-Slovakia.. 10,909 Ore 
Argentine Republic | 301,849 | 231,704 | Australia .. 8,598 323, 
Rumania .. | 181,248 | 108,613 | Belgian Congo .. 8,530 c8,464 
Brazil .. | 143,800 | 158,260 | Canada she beow BAT 5,241 
Soviet Republics 143,608 133,023 | Greece eel 7,045 5.072 
Jugo-Slavia a: 122,163 71,613 || French Indo-China 6,461 8.248 
Italy. .. | 105,149 | 64,990 | French Equatorial | : 
India .. e 80,627 a76,760 and West Africa 6,009 6,247 
Egypt .. .. | 79,893 | 80,586 || Rhodesia 3 5,875 | 6,820 
Mexico .. .. | 78,980 | $3,916 | Uruguay ¥ dosh 45830 2,966 
Hungary -. | 77,621 | 49,592 || Madagascar.) 4.177!  ¢4°166 
Dutch East Indies 74,542 a78,618 || Guatemala | 4,171 4.195 
Union of South Austria “ 4,139 4,948 

Africa of 59,031 69,400 || Kenya CO 3,964 4,854. 
Bulgaria .. | 26,044 | © 18,290 || Salvador ba 3,543 | 610.629 
Spain ..° ..| 23,883 | 21,059 || Poland ¥ 3,406 | 4.049 
Philippine Islands 18,233 | 16,765 || Japan . 3,286 |  a2.971 
France .. 4 aye’) "12116 Were. ; 2,845 3,190 

Paraguay F 760 2,980 


(a) Year 1926, (b) Year 1924, (c) Year 1927, 
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(ii) Yield per Acre. The average yield of maize per acre in Australia during 1928-29 
was 26.41 bushels, which may be regarded as satisfactory when compared with those of 


other maize-producing countries, the yields per acre for which are shown in the following 
table — 


MAIZE.—YIELD PER ACRE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1925 TO 1928, 


Average Yield per Average Yield per 
acre in Bushels. ; acre in Bushels, 
Country. Country. 
1925-1927, | 1928. | sgpscioz?, | 1928. 
Canada .. Ae 39.03 37.65 French Indo-China | 19.48 28.29 
Egypt... ie 37,13 | 437.23 || Rhodesia -- | 19.12 | a18.83 
Belgian Congo ot 35.71 | 236,06 || Rumania Ke 18.02 9.86 
Argentine Republic 31.80 | d34,72 Bulgaria “ai 16.68 11.47 
Hungary éé 29.44 18,91 Salvador . ee 16.67 | cl6.67 
Czecho-Slovakia .. 29.27 24,70 Dutch East Indies 16.48 | a16.46 
Austria .. Be 27.94 29.75 Portugal ae 16.04 | d15.77 
United States of Poland .. bac 15.84 14,95 
America ae 27.76 28.19 French Equatorial | 

Italy aie Se 27.76 17,52 and West Africa | 15.32 | d10.85 
Australia. . sf 26.22 | 26.41 | Philippine Islands | 14.35 11.90 
Japan... me 25.16 | a23.07 India .. -- | 14,33 | d13,91 
Jugo-Slavia $e 24.02 | 14,27 || Greece . spe 13755. 11.19 
Brazil .. ‘us 24.02 | d20.21 Guatemala 9. fadirl3-53 14.04 
Spain... “a 21.54 21,95 Union of South | 

Kenya .. < 21.07 | d21.23 Africa ts 12.68 12.483 
France .. ee 20.85 14,26 Uruguay A 11.65 5.69 
Madagascar oe 20.55 | d20.72 Korea .. 7S 11.57 12.52 
Paraguay a 19°97 | 6Y9.97 ||| Mexico’ .. elt O206 11.03 
Soviet Republics .. 19.95 12.17 Basutoland Se 8.34 a9, 87 

(a) Year 1926. (b) Year 1925, {c) Year 1924, (d) Year 1927. 


4. World’s Production.—The maize harvest in 1925, when the production amounted 
to 4,685 million bushels, was one of the most abundant on record. Since then the 
total yield has declined although the area showed only a slight falling off, except in 1928 
when an increase of approximately 7 million acres was recorded. The average yields per 
acre since 1926 are 24, 23, and 22 bushels respectively. The total yields from 1909 to 
1928 were as follows :— 


Average 1909 to 1913, 4,119,000,000 bushels. 
1924, 3,855,000,000 bushels. 
1925, 4,685,000,000 A: 
1926, 4,463,700,000 5 
2 1927, 4,391,000,000 rf 
1928, 4,248,000,000 55 


5. Price of Maize.—The average wholesale price of maize in the Sydney market for 
each of the last five years is given in the following table :— 


MAIZE.—AVERAGE PRICE, SYDNEY, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| 
Particulars. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
& d. 8. a. 80d. | & hs | San us 
Average price per bushel .. 3 11 5 8 6 10 | 4 7 4 113 
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6. Oversea Imports and Exports.—The decline in the production of maize in Australia 
of late years has necessitated an average annual import of more than 1,000,000 
bushels during the past quinquennium, the bulk of the supplies being furnished by 
South Africa. Details of imports and exports for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 are as 


follows :— 


MAIZE.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Imports. Exports. Net Imports. 
Year. ee 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Bushels. £ Bushels. £ Bushels. = 
1924-25: aE 480 242 | 2,554,052 | 511,921 | —2,553,572 | —6511,679 
1925-26 .. | 1,562,453 | 323,486 54,720 | 14,734 1,507,734 308,752 
1926-27 .. | 1,173,514 | 277,821 2,477 890 1,171,037 276,931 
1927-28 115,638 | 25,443 145,402 | 24,421 | — 29,764 1,022 
1928-29 7173 539 278,289 | 50,451 | — 277,516 | — 49,912 


Notge.—(—) denotes net exports. 


7. Prepared Maize—A small quantity of corn-flour is imported annually into 
Australia, the principal countries of supply being the United Kingdom, South Africa, 
and the United States of America. During the year 1928-29 the imports amounted 
to 1,032,463 lb., and represented a value of £10,838. The exports from Australia are 
small, and in 1928-29 amounted to only 21,505 Ib., valued at £517. 


8. Value of Maize Crop.—The value of the Australian maize crop for the season 
1928-29 has been estimated at £1,664,851, made up as follows :— 


MAIZE.—VALUE OF CROP, 1928-29. 


Particulars. | N.S.W Vic. Q’land. 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. F.C.T. Australia. 

| 

| | 

| £ £ £ £ = 2 £ 
Aggregate value | 689,280 | 172,785 | 802,439 4 | 347 | iy 1,664,851 
Value per acre £6/9/0 |£10/15/0| £4/3/6 £6/6/2 | os: | £5/5/8 

| 

§ 7. Barley. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) Area and Yield. The area under barley in Australia 
has fluctuated very considerably, but results for the last ten years show a marked 
advance. The average annual area sown for the decennium 1919 to 1929 amounted to 
318,486 acres, which was nearly double the average of the previous ten-yearly period, 
i.e., 178,502 acres. Victoria was originally the principal barley-growing State, but the 
rapid expansion of the cultivation of this crop in South Australia during recent years 
brought the latter State into the lead in 1913-14, and, during 1928-29, the area under 
barley in South Australia accounted for more than 70 per cent. of the Australian 
acreage. Victoria was next in importance with 21 per cent., leaving a small balance 
of about 9 per cent. distributed among the other States. The figures here given relate to 
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the areas harvested for grain ; small areas only are cropped for hay, while more consider- 
able quantities are cut for green forage. These, however, are not included in this sub- 
section. The area and yield of barley for grain in the several States are shown in the 
following table for the last five years, while the progress since 1860 is illustrated in the 
graphs herein :— 


BARLEY.—AREA AND YIELD, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Season. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Rist, Tasmania. | Australia. 
AREA. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1923-24 .. 6,638 63,764 8,798 | 166,432 11,606 3,010 260,248 
1924-25... 6,614 | 103,395 7,001 | 239,337 13,306 5,223 374,876 
1925-26 .. 5,626 88,896 399 | 256,528 13,826 5,665 | a370,943 
1926-27 .. 5,600 76,768 3,220 | 219,491 12,138 5,101 322,318 
1928-29 .. 5,024 75,451 7,654 | 247,348 14,429 4,613 | 6354,539 
\ 
YIELD. 


Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 


1924-25 .. | 118,300 |1,444,823 | 171,124 |3,103,718 | 177,537 50,729 | 5,066,231 
1925-26 .. | 105,150 |1,774,963 92,441 | 4,134,824 | 158,300 90,619 | 6,356,297 
1926-27 .. | 100,221 | 1,920,722 1,991 | 4,630,044 | 128,136 | 149,800 |a6,930,953 
1927-28 .. 65,850 | 1,552,109 72,400 |3,001,420 | 126,835 | 141,407 | 4,960,021 


1928-29 .. 80,910 a 107,593 |4,583,715 | 189,560 99,085 |b6,617,341 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory, 3 acres, 39 bushels. 
(6) Including Federal Capital Territory, 20 acres, 360 bushels. 


The States in which the annual production of barley averaged over 1,000,000 bushels 
for the past decade were South Australia and Victoria, the yields being respectively 
3,607,724 and 1,850,687 bushels, the higher return per acre in the latter State tending to 
diminish the advantage held by South Australia in regard to acreage. 


(ii) Malting and other Barley. (a) Year 1928-29. In recent years the statistics of 
all the States have distinguished between “‘ malting’ and “ other” barley. Particulars 
for the season 1928-29 are as follows :— 


BARLEY, MALTING AND OTHER.—AREA AND YIELD, 1928-29. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Australia. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Malting barley. . 2,612 49,345 5,188 | 234,958 | 10,889 4,162 307,154 
Other barley ..| 2,412 26,106 2,466 12,390 | 3,540 451 aA47,385 
Total -. | 56,024 75,451 7,654 | 247,348 | 14,429 4,613 | a354,539 


ee Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 
Malting barley.. | 41,880 945,865 | 76,392 |4,390,651 | 149,133 | 87,752 | 5,691,673 
Other barley .. | 39,030 610,253 | 31,201 | 193,064 | 40,427 | 11,333 | @925,668 


Total .. | 80,910 |1,554,118 | 107,593 |4,583,715 | 189,560 | 99,085 |a6,617,341 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory, 20 acres, 360 bushels. 
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Taking Australia as a whole, about 87 per cent. of the area under barley in 1928-29" 
was sown with the malting variety. The proportion varies largely in the several 
States. 


(b) Progress of Cultivation. The following table sets out the acreage and yield of 
malting and other barley in Australia as a whole during the past five seasons :— 


BARLEY, MALTING AND OTHER.—AREA AND YIELD, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 
1928-29. 


Acres. Bushels. siiiiahiog | xiekis per 


Season. 


Malting.| Other. | Total. | Malting. | Other. Total. Malting.| Other. | Total. 


1924-25 .. |211,761 | 48,487 | 260,248 |/4,163,896 902,335 5,066,231 19,66 | 18,61 19,47 
1925-26 .. {319,441 | 55,435 | 374,876 |5,401,489 | 954,808 |6,356,297 | 16,91 17,22 16, 96- 


1926-27 -- | 820,846 | 50,097 | 370,948 |5,872,144 |1,058,809 |6,930,953 18, 30 21,13 18, 68. 

1927-28 .. |276,483 | 45,835 | 322,318 |4,040,975 | 919.046 |4,960,021 14, 62 20,05 15,39 

aS 29 19 307,154 | 47,885 | 354,539 |5,691,673 | 925,668 (6,617,341 18,53 19.53 18. 66- 
verage 


seasons 
1919-29 | 260,578 | 57,908 | 318,486 | 4,768,081 |1,130,340 |5,898,421 18.30 19,52 18.52: 


During the past ten seasons the area and production of malting barley have 
represented more than four times the corresponding figures for other barley. The average 
yield per acre differs very little in respect of the two classes, the results for the past ten- 
yearly period being slightly in favour of the Cape variety. 


(iii) Average Yield. The average yield of barley per acre varies considerably in the: 
different States, being as a rule highest in Victoria and Tasmania, and lowest in Western. 
Australia. Details for each State during the past five seasons, and for the decennium 
1919-29, are given in the following table :— - 


BARLEY.—YIELD PER ACRE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| 
Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 


Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1924-25 .. a 17.82 22.66 19.45 18.65 15.30 16.85 19.47 


"1925-26 .. .. | 15.90] 17.17| 13.20] 17.28 | 11.89{ 17.35 | 16.962 
1926-27 .. .. | 17.81 | 21.61} 4.99) 18.05 | 9.27| 26.44) 18.68 
1927-28 .. .. | 11.76 | 20.22) 22.48) 13.67 | 10.45) 27.72 | 15.39 
1928-29 16.10 | 20.62) 14.06 | 18.53 | 18.14} 21.48 | 18.66 


‘Average for 10 © 
seasons 1919-29 | 15.60 | 21.85 | 17.17 | 17.52 | 11.70 | 23.05 | 18.52 


(iv) Relation to Population. During the last five seasons the quantity of barley 
produced in Australia has averaged 1 bushel per head of population. For the season 
1928-29 the production ranged from 8 bushels per head in South Australia to under 
2 Ib. per head in New South Wales. Details for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 are ag 
follows :— 


BARLEY.—PRODUCTION PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. ; 
1924-25 .. AS TSe gp 872 | 205 | 6,764 | 488 | 933° | gos” 
1925-26 .. a 46 1,054 107 7,496 425 418 1,061 
1926-27 .. oh 43 1,122 2 8,175 338 698 1,134 
1927-28 .. 7 27 891 81 5,213 323 655 796 
1928-29 .. Sr 33 884 117 8,890 467 457 1,044 


TRE 
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2. Comparison with Other Countries—(i) Total Yield. In comparison with the 
‘barley production of other countries, that of Australia appears extremely small. 
Particulars for some of the leading countries during recent years are as follows, the 
Australian figures being added for the purpose of comparison :— 


_BARLEY.—PRODUCTION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1925 TO 1928. 
| he 


Yield in Bushels | Yield in Bushels 
(000 omitted). eel (000 omitted). 
Country. | Country. | 
Average, | 7 | 
| Lozs-1927. | 1928. | 1ozsig97. | 1928. 

Soviet Republics .: | 225,754 | 235,215 || Jugo-Slavia ri 15,958 17,381 
United States of | Sweden cual 13,454 9,354 

America -:"| 218,545 | 342,586 || Bulgaria xe | 12,636 15,115 
‘Germany.. -. | 117,697 | 147,574 || Italy .. | 10,664 10,583 
India AS is 116,151 | 100,424 || Egypt .. if: 10,625 10,366 
Canada .. el 98,971 | 130,933 || Syria .. id 10,353 13,157 
Spain... ert 91,979 79,539 || Lithuania 1.24) 10,020 6,634 
Japan... = 83,849 | 78,218 || Austria .. mss) 9,352 12,433 
Poland .. are | 71,520 | 67,338 || Greece .. sce | 7,975 6,956 
Rumania. . by. 58,290 66,625 || Latvia .. AD 7,297 | 3,144 
‘Czecho-Slovakia .. | 53,877 | 61,821 || Finland “ecfe 6,466 5,536 
United Kingdom .. 46,879 50,352 || Tunis .. eal 6,350 | 12,125 
France .. -. | 45,869 | 48,822 || Irish Free State .. | 6,131 5,900 
Korea... ™ 36,474 | 32,791 || Australia a 6,082 6,617 - 
French Morocco .. 36,441 46,301 || Chile .. nib, 5,529 5,536 
‘Denmark oa 33,943 | 48,520 || Estonia a 5,012 4,042 
Algeria .. ati 30,356 38,128 || Norway | 4,793 4,928 
“Hungary ste 23,880 29,445 || Belgium eal 4,011 4,189 
Argentine Republic 15,996 | 16,142 || Netherlands sol 3,245 | 4,314 

) 


(ii) Yield per Acre. The following table shows the average yield of barley per acre 
in various countries of the world, the return ranging from 49.15 bushels in Belgium to 
8.91 bushels in Algeria :— 


BARLEY.—AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, 1925 TO 1928. 


Yield in Bushels Yield in Bushels 
per acre. 3 per acre. 
Country. Country. 
1o2s-1927. | 1928. 1925-1997. | 1928: 

Belgium Sa 49,15 54,22 || Hungary -. | 23,32 28.86 
Netherlands rs 47.35 61.35 Bulgaria ee 23.08 25.16 
Trish Free State .. 45,14 45.71 Spain .. as 20.69 17.65 
Denmark oh Shee G43. 57, 65,32 Lithuania bs 20.09 15.87 
New Zealand ay. | B39 16i7 34.08 Argentine Republic | 19.25 12,22 

hile A a0 38,35 35,50 Italy ag 18,32 18.89 
Egypt .. G 36.43 28.30 Jugo-Slavia -. | 17,62 18.43 
United Kingdom .. 35,95 38,77 Estonia ras eee oes b4 15,43 
Sweden .. ae 34.90 34.39 || Australia of 17.08 18.66 
Japan... a 34,74 34.90 || Korea .. ah 16.73 14,84 
Norway .. ot 33. 2910s| Bisse LO tah Syriac. - Pa 16.46 14,75 
Germany.. i. 32.49 42.06 || Latvia .. x. 16.02 8.70 
Czecho-Slovakia .. 31.02 34, 83 Indias: 4. < 15,26 12.98 
France .. 5 26.57 ie Greece .. -- | 15.04 13,94 
‘Canada .. ee 26,47 26.83 Rumania ne 14,10 15.41 
Austria .. om 26.08 oo TT Soviet Republic .. 13.62 13.66 
United States of Union of South | 

America Ls 25,18 24,30 Africa oo) 12338 11.26 
Poland .. me 26,04 23.57 French Morocco .. = 12.16 15,94 
Finland .. axe 23.93 20.35 Algeria we 8.91 11.18 
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3, World’s Production.—The area under barley in 1928 exceeded that of the 
previous year. Compared with the average pre-war area, ie., for 1909-13, the total 
under cultivation in 1928, amounting to nearly 85 million acres, showed an increase of 
about 100,000 acres. Weather conditions were generally favourable, and the yield of 
1,781 million bushels was the greatest recorded since the war. The production of barley 
in millions of bushels from 1909 onwards was as follows :— 


Year. Production. 
Average 1909-1913 aa ce .. 1,676 millions of bushels. 
1924 .. aie oe ae .. 1,346 PF 
1925... ve bw aie Dipken LeOLO, ny 
1926... oe nce =< cet ised, ’” 
1927... eS gt i vie LOO: F 
1928 .. o8 oF 5a seh 1,782 Fe: 


4. Price of Barley.—The average price of barley in the Melbourne market during 
_ each of the past five years is given in the following table :— 


BARLEY.—AVERAGE MELBOURNE PRICE PER BUSHEL, 1924 TO 1928-29. 


Particulars. 1924. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 

8. d. 8. d. & be 8. d. & d. 

Malting barley 5 8 4 11 4 3 4 73 4 7 
Cape barley 4 7} 3 1l 4 3 3 6 


5. Imports and Exports.—Australian exports of barley during the last five years 
averaged 1,354,000 bushels. The grain was consigned mainly to the United Kingdom 
and Belgium, South Australia being the principal exporting State. Particulars of the 
Australian overseas imports and exports for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 are contained ~ 
in the following table :— 


BARLEY.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Bushels. £ Bushels. & Bushels. £ 
1924-25 .. Sis 67,242 16,926 | 1,490,416 | 420,432 | 1,423,174 403,506 
1925-26 .. “78 32 14 729,528 | 142,948 729,496 142,934 
1926-27 .. AD 696 285 | 2,021,480 | 383,103 | 2,020,784 382,818 
1927-28 .. * 262 108 | 1,251,444 | 291,636 | 1,251,182 291,528 
1928-29 .. ae 150 58 | 1,279,014 | 228,707 | 1,278,864 228,649 


In some years there is an export of Australian pearl and Scotch barley, the total for 
1928-29 reaching 19,660 lb., valued at £155, consigned mainly to the Pacific Islands. 


6. Imports and Exports of Malt—In pre-war times the imports of malt into Australia 
were fairly extensive, the supply being obtained principally from the United Kingdom, 
Since the outbreak of the war in 1914, however, imports have practically ceased, 
and in 1917-18 and 1920-21 fairly large quantities were exported to South Africa and 


Japan. Details of imports and exports for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 are given 
hereunder :— 
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MALT.—IMPORTS. AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Bushels. ce Bushels, £ Bushels. £ 
1924-25 .. ae 43 29 3,228 1,698 3,185 1,669 
1925-26 .. Ate 325 182 1,830 971 1,505 789 
1926-27... oe 688 197 2,285 1,340 1,597 1,143 
1927-28 .. ae 365 119 3,593 1,498 3,228 1,379 
1928-29 .. de 508 186 4,958 1,897 4,450 1,711 


7. Value of Barley Crop.—The estimated value of the barley crop for the several 
ete of Australia for the season 1928-29 and the value per acre are shown in the following 
table :-— 


BARLEY.—VALUE OF CROP(a), 1928-29. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. FR Oe ae: Australia, 


Total value.. | £15,940 | £294,950 £26,645, £855,775| £33,383, £18,900| £59 |£1,245,652 
Value per acre | £3/6/11 | £3/18/2 £3/9/7 £3/9/2 | £2/6/3| £4/1/1] |£2/19/0| £3/10/3 


(a) Exclusive of the value of straw. 


§ 8. Rice. 


The success attending the efforts of rice growers on the Murrumbidgee Irrigation 
Area has proved that rice can be grown profitably on the settlement. Experimental 
rice cultivation has been carried on at the Yanco Experimental Farm for some years, 
but it was not until 1924-25 that an attempt was made to grow the cereal on a commercial 
basis. In that year 153 acres were cropped for a yield of 16,240 bushels. Consignments 
of ‘‘ paddy ” rice were forwarded to Sydney and Melbourne for the necessary treatment 
before marketing, and the results showed that the quality was much superior to the 
imported article. In 1925-26, 1,556 acres were reaped for 61,098 bushels, or an average 
yield of 39.27 bushels per acre. In 1926-27 the area was increased to 3,958 acres, from 
which 214,740 bushels were reaped for an average of 54.25 bushels per acre. Returns 
for 1927-28 showed that 9,901 acres were harvested for 879,113 bushels, averaging 
88.88 bushels per acre, while in 1928-29 14,058 acres yielded 1,307,641 bushels, averaging 
93.02 bushels per acre. Queensland returned 3 acres with a production of 121 bushels, 
Western Australia 8 acres, and the Northern Territory 20 acres. This production repre- 
sents about 24,518 tons and is more than sufficient to meet local requirements, which 
during the past five years averaged approximately 17,000 tons per annum. The imports 
of rice during 1928-29 amounted to 89,062 cwt., as compared with 195,671 cwt. for the 
previous year, while exports, which commenced with 108 cwt. in 1927-28, increased ‘to 
2,719 cwt. during the year under review. It is estimated that the production for the 
season 1929-30 will amount to 35,600 tons, grown on 19,930 acres. According to 
the Irrigation Commission there are about 53,000 acres of land on the settlement 
suitable for rice-growing, and it is estimated that at least 40,000 acres could be so used, 
of which probably 20,000 acres would be under fallow each year and 20,000 under crop. 
Over-production should not present undue difficulties, as there is a ready market in the 
East, as well as in England and Germany. The United States of America first grew rice 
commercially in 1912, and having met her own requirements is now exporting to 
‘European countries and to Japan. The Commonwealth Government has protected the 
new industry by the imposition of a Customs duty of 8s. 4d. per cental on uncleaned rice 
and 12s. 6d. per cental on other than uncleaned. 
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§ 9. Other Grain and Pulse Crops. 


In addition to the grain crops already specified, the principal other grain and pulse 
crops grown in Australia are beans, peas, and rye. The total area under the two 
former crops for the season 1928-29 was 48,234 acres, giving a yield of 662,937 bushels, 
or an average of 13.74 bushels per acre, being below the average yield for the decennium 
ended 1928-29, which was 15.58 bushels per acre. The States in which the greatest area 
is devoted to beans and peas are Tasmania, South Australia and Victoria. The total area 
under rye in Australia during the season 1928-29 was 4,899 acres, yielding 73,675 bushels, 
giving an average of 15.04 bushels per acre. This was higher than the average for the 
past ten seasons, which was 12.80 bushels per acre. Over 72 per cent. of the rye grown 
during the season was produced in New South Wales, and 15 per cent. in Victoria. 


§ 10. Potatoes. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) Area and Yield. The principal potato-growing 
State is Victoria, which possesses peculiar advantages for the growth of this tuber. The 
rainfall is generally satisfactory, while the atmosphere is sufficiently dry to be unfavourable- 
to the spread of Irish blight, consequently potatoes are grown in nearly every district. 
except in the wheat belt. Tasmania comes next in order of importance, followed by 
New South Wales. 


The area and production of potatoes in each State during the last five years are 
given hereunder :— 


POTATOES.—AREA AND YIELD, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| | | 
| Fed. 
Season. . N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.) Tas. re Australia. 
| | | Ter. 
| ) 
AREA. 
| 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. AcCTeB y= 
1924-25 .. | 23,384 61,295 9,493 3,292 5,122 | 36,171 | 19 138,776 
1925-26 .. | 22,723 63,369 | 10,478 | 2,895 4,262 | 33,190; 8 136,925 
1926-27 .. | 21,906 | 66,185 8,642 | 3,549 5,144 | 33,984 35 139,445. 
1927-28 .. | 21,578 | 77,649 | 10,035 4,309 5,280 | 44,359 21 | 163,231 
1928-29 .. | 14,830) 68,412 8,154 4,518 4,819 | 37,299 16 | a138,068. 
| | | 
YIELD, 
Tons. Tons. ) Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. |.Tons. Tons. 


1924-25 .. | 57,179 | 139,043 | 20,314 | 12,226 | 19,891 | 83,377 | 95 | 332,125. 
1925-26 .. | 43,081 | 160,729 | 15,386 | 10,764 | 16,052 | 67,341 | 56 313,409- 
1926-27 .. | 53,223 | 162,909 | 9,749 | 15,375 | 17,755 | 114,100 | 65 373,176 
1927-28 .. | 47,397 | 230,348 | 18,914 | 17,749 | 16,746 |138,837 | 50 470,041 
1928-29 .. | 26,339 | 140,158 | 9,687 | 13,859 | 18,774 | 75,222 | 11 284,050: 


(a) Includes Northern Territory, 20 acres, 


The cultivation of potatoes in Australia during the last five years was fairly uniform,. 
except in 1927-28, when the area was increased by nearly 24,000 acres, chiefly owing to- 
larger planting in Victoria and Tasmania. For the year 1928-29 the yield was the lowest 
recorded for the quinquennium. The average yield during the last ten years was 360,407 
tons, compared with 359,299 tons during the previous decade. The record production: 
of 507,153 tons was obtained in 1906-7. 
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(ii) Average Yield. The suitability of the soil, climate, and general conditions 
for potato growing is evidenced by the satisfactory yields per acre which are generally 
obtained in Australia, the average yield during the past ten seasons being 2.59 tons per 


acre. The lowest yield was shown by Queensland with an average of 1.65 tons for the 
same period. 


Particulars for each State for the seasons 1924-25 to 1928-29, and for the past 
decennium, are given hereunder :— 


POTATOES.—YIELD PER ACRE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| l 
Season. | N.S.W, | Victoria. Q'land. | §, Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. ete te 
| | :h. } = | 
Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
1924-95 .. -. | 2.45 | 2°37) 2 74. 3.71 Some ol | 5.00 | 2.39 
TO 2 — OO ater sce RSET M ni petey 4 | 1.47 3.72 3.77 | 2.03 | 7,00 | 2.29 
1926-97) eudeze ton | 2460 i be tS 4,33 3.45 3.36 1.86 | 2.68 
TO27—28. .... oes 40n sh OV Omant 7. eS 4,12 Dial Lolo de oTgs 2.88 
1928-29 .. es 1,78 ZoOr | 1 OS O7 3.90 2.02 | 0.69 | 2.06 
Averages for 10 | | | 
seasons 1919-29 | 2.19 | 2.68 | 1.65 | 3.56 3.65 ; 2.66 . Sed Wf 2,59 
| | | 


The comparatively low yield per acre as compared with many European countries 
where the return is double that of Australia is due in large measure to the neglect of 
rotation, and the insufficient use of manures. 


(iii) Relation to Population. The average annual production of potatoes per head 
of the population of Australia for the past five seasons was approximately 130 lb. In 
Tasmania, where this crop is of far greater importance in relation to population than 
is the case in any other State, the production per head in 1906-7 was nearly a ton, while 
for the past five seasons it has averaged almost 9 cwt. Details for all States for the 
seasons 1924-25 to 1928-29 are as follows :— 


POTATOES.—PRODUCTION PER 1,008 OF POPULATION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


Seasoharia|, 1S» -fWictorta.|, Qandah S, Austen! Wi Avst. |... Tes. a1 ed. CaP. Australia. 
| ral 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. Tons Tons 
1924-25 .. 25 84 24 23 55 383 32 | 
1925-26 .. 19 95 18 20 43 310 14 52 
1926-27 .- 23 95 1] 27 47 ESS ites lb} | 61 
1927-28 .. 20 132 21 31 43 643 9 75 
1928-29 .. VB 80 11 24 46 347 1 45 
| 


2. Imports and Exports.—Under normal conditions there is a moderate export 
trade in potatoes carried on by Australia principally with the Pacific Islands and Papua. 
On the other hand, when the recurrence of droughts causes a shortage in any of the 
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States, importations are usually mad 
of the Australian oversea imports an 


are shown in the following table :-— 
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e from New Zealand. The quantities and values 
d exports of potatoes during the past five years 


POTATOES.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Imports. Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ Tons. £ 
1924-25 71 877 5,832 30,283 5,761 ' 29,406 
1925-26 8,168 77,056 1,017 16,674 | — 7,151 | — 60,382 
1926-27 14,491 | 125,188 1,158 14,950 | —13,333 | — 110,238 
1927-28 218 1,831 2,132 16,619 1,914 14,788 
1928-29 4 82 1,766 19,948 1,762 | 19,866 


Norz.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


3. Value of Potato Crop.—The estimated value of the potato crop of each State for 
the season 1928-29 is given in the following table, together with the value per acre :— 


POTATOES.—VALUE OF CROP, 1928-29. 


Particulars. | N:3.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | w.Aust.| Tas, | 7¢d-C@P-) australia. 


£ 
8,498,471(a) 
£25/6/0 


£ £ £ £ £ 
106,509 | 129,582 | 288,768 |1,026,100| 158 
£13/1/3 | £28/13/8| £59/9/2 | £27/10/2| £9/17/6 


£ £ 
421,580 | 1,520,714 
£28/8/7 | £22/4/7 


Total value 
Value per acre 


(a) Includes £60, Northern Territory. 


§ 11. Other Root and Tuber Crops. 


1. Nature and Extent.—Root crops, other than potatoes, are not extensively grown 
in Australia, the total area devoted to them for the season 1928-29 being only 21,229 
acres. The principal crops comprised are onions, mangolds, sugar beet, turnips, and 
“sweet potatoes.” Of these, onions, sugar beet and mangolds are most largely grown 
in Victoria, turnips in Tasmania, and sweet potatoes in Queensland. The total arca 
under onions in Australia during the season 1928-29 was 8,550 acres, giving a yield of 
34,484 tons, and averaging 4.03 tons per acre. The area devoted in 1928-29 to root 
crops other than potatoes and onions, viz., 12,679 acres, yielded 77,343 tons, and gave 
an average of 6.10 tons per acre. The areas and yields here given are exclusive of the 
production of “ market gardens,” reference to which is made further on. 


2. Imports and Exports.—The only root crop, other than potatoes, in which any 
considerable oversea trade is carried on by Australia is that of onions. During the past 
five years 9,759 tons, valued at £113,560, were imported, principally from Japan, the 
United States of America, and New Zealand, while during the same period the 
exports totalled 15,226 tons, valued at £163,392, and were shipped mainly to New Zealand, 
the Pacific Islands, the Philippine Islands, and Canada. 
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§ 12. Hay. 


1. Nature and Extent.—(i) Area and Yield. As already stated, the chief crop in 
Australia is wheat grown for grain. Next in importance is hay, which for the season 
1928-29 averaged nearly 13 per cent. of the total area cropped. In most European 
countries the hay consists almost entirely of meadow and other grasses, but in 
Australia a very large proportion is composed of wheat and oats. Large quantities 
of lucerne hay are also made, particularly in New South Wales and Queensland. The 
area under hay of all kinds in the several States during the last five years is given hereunder. 
a progress from 1860 onwards may be traced from the graph accompanying this 
chapter. 


HAY.—AREA AND YIELD, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| 


| 


Fed. 
Season.| N.S.W. | Victoria, | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. ‘Tasmania. |N.Ter.| Cap. | AUS 
Ter. 


tralia. 


AREA. 


| Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. . Acres. 
1924-25) 762,242 |1,120,312 | 95,007 | 562,253 | 397,591 87,945 10 1,045 |3,026,405 
1925-26, 749,192 |1,013,613 | 66,828 | 517,220 391,142 | 92,595 1,413 |2,832,003 
1926-27| 623,424 |1,080,993 | 40,141 | 496,105 | 358,487 98,289 -. |2,192 |2,699,631 
1927-28| 680,919 | 908,804 | 65,412 | 532,568 | 357,065 85,769 1,682 |2,632,219 
1928-29) 684,730 |1,005,063 | 55,498 | 497,538 | 414,866 80,190 788 |2,738,673 


Acres.| Acres.| Acres. 


YIELD. 


Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
1924-25/1,151,238 |1,492,588 | 136,804 | 716,749 | 448,525 | 121,110| 30 1,375 |4,068,419 
1925-26) 564,006 | 929,068 | 99,742 | 612,671 | 355,269 | 114,920 - |2,269 |2,677,945 
1926-27| 875,227 |1,387,971 | 47,740 | 598,835 | 423,839 | 151,200 -- |2,540 |3,487,352 
1927-28 754,176 |1,001,251 | 94,996 | 464,905 | 416,707 | 124,924 «. {2,004 2,858,963 


1928-29) 793,255 |1,267,437 | 85,651 | 486,993 jaehaeh 119,427 ‘ | 7h) PS 288 


In all the States marked fluctuations occur yearly in the area under hay. These 
fluctuations are due to various causes, the principal being the variations in the relative 
prices of grain and hay, and the favourableness or otherwise of the season for a grain crop. 
Thus, crops originally sown for grain are frequently cut for hay owing to the improved 
price of that commodity, or owing to the fact that the outlook for grain is not 
satisfactory. On the other hand, improved grain prices or the prospect of a heavy yield 
will frequently cause crops originally intended for hay to be left for grain. The area under 
hay in Australia during the season 1915-16, i.e., 3,597,771 acres, was the highest on record, 
whilst the average during the past decennium amounted to 3,002,697 acres. 


(ii) Average Yield. The States in which the highest average yields per acre have 
been obtained during the last decennium are Tasmania, Queensland and Victoria, in the 
former two of which States also the smallest areas are devoted to this crop. For the same 
period the lowest yield for Australia as a whole was that of 19 cwt. per acre in 1925-26, 
while the highest was that of 29 cwt. in 1920-21, followed closely by 27 cwt. 
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obtained in 1924-25. The average for the decennium was 24 cwt. Particulars for the 
several States for the seasons 1924-25 to 1928-29, and the average for the last ten years 
are given hereunder :— 


HAY.—YIELD PER ACRE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| Pie | | Fed. | ause 

Season. [N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land.|s. Aust.|W.Aust.| Tas. | N. Ter. OP traline 

Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons 

1924-25... -+ | 1.51 |-1.33 | 1.44 1,27 1.13 | .38 | 3 1.32 | 1.34 

1925-26. "20.75 | 0:92 | 1:49 1118 0.91 1.24| .. | 1.60 | 1.05 

1926-27... -. | 1.40 |'1.28 | 1.19 | 1.21 | 1,18 | 1.54 +. 1.16 | 1.29 

1927-28 1.11 | 1.10 | 1.45 | 0.87 | 1.17 | 1.46 1.19 1.09 

1928-29 .. .. | 1.16 | 1.26 | 1.64 | 0.98 | 1.02 1.49 1,23 PIG 
Average for 10 seasons | | | | 

1919--1929 vice! VDT .25 e932 4 1. 16Ee1 208 | 1.47 | 3.88 | 1.32.| 1.21 


(iii) Relation to Population. During the past five seasons the Australian hay pro- 
duction per head of population has varied between 9 cwt. in 1927-28 and 14 cwt. in 
1924-25, averaging about 11 cwt. per head for the period. Details for the seasons 
1924-25 to 1928-29 are given hereunder :— 


HAY.—YIELD PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


ce 7 < | Aus- 

Season. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land, |S. Aust. a Aust.) Tas. | N. Ter. Ayn tralia. 

| Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1924-25 .. | 511 901 | 163 1,331 | 1,231 | 556 | 8 459 693 
1925-26 ..| 245 | 552 | 116 1,111 955 | 530 a 576 497 
1926-2757)... |). 8732 | 811 |) ~ 64 "1,067 | 1,19" 714 a 516 571 
1927-28 ..| 314 | 575 102 | .807') 1,062 | 578 | .. 349 | 459 
1928-29 .. | 324 | 720 | 93 | 841) 1,038 550 | _.. 121 501 


(iv) Varieties Grown. Particulars concerning the kinds of crop cut for hay are 
furnished in the returns prepared by five of the States. In the case of Tasmania the 
bulk consists of oaten hay; full particulars, however, are not available for that State. 


Details for the past five seasons are given in the following table :— 


HAY.—VARIETIES GROWN, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| | 
| 
Varieties. 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29, 
New Soura Wates— Acres | Acres | Acres Acr 
| Ss. | . y. fn b A : 
Wheaten oe a4 388,422 449,653 | 311,073 369,960 375,270 
Oaten Se 274,408 209,047 216,403 | 200,872 | 214,137 
Barley de ws | one 2 Mol GO 4 781 692 615 817 
Lucerne ef oo | 97,994 | 89,368 | 95,003 109,194 94,275 
Other Sey ea 268 | | 253 278 231 
| - a é: 
Total .. -» |. 762,242.) 749,192 | 623,424 680,919 684,730 
‘ | 
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HAY.—VARIETIES GROWN, 1924-25 TO 1928-29.—continued. 
Varieties. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29 
nt eee Acres. Acres. Acres, Acres. Acres. 
Wheaten 87,312 | 230,364 101,243 224,454 135,718 
Oaten 1,000,382 759,209 | 959,019 659,983 845,731 
Lucerne, etc. 32,618 24,040 20,731 24,367 23,614 
Total 1,120,312 | 1,013,613 | 1,080,993 908,804 | 1,005,063 
QuUEENSLAND— rae "sal winks pale 
eaten 9,457 10,514 2,798 3,637 4,585 
Oaten 8,304 2,214 790 2,468 2,192 
Lucerne 61,089 50,526 33,263 48,346 45,476 
Other 16,157 3,574 3,290 10,961 3,245 
Total 95,007 66,828 40,141 65,412 55,498 
Sour AusTRALIA— — . , a ~, 
Wheaten 304,183 273,300 230,120 289,219 270,805 
Oaten 246,825 234,923 256,417 233,709 218,140 
Lucerne 8,344 6,218 5,613 5,649 4,833 
Other 2,901 2,779 3,955 3,991 3,760 
Total 562,253 517,220 496,105 532,568 497,538 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— eet A rep Rs es 182 
Wheaten 242,216 238,110 207,841 223,827 250,786 
Oaten 153,315 150,534 148,150 130,109 160,675 
Lucerne 339 L 368 340 120 184 
Other 1,721 2,130 2,156 3,009 3,221 
| ea =. 3 
Total 397,591 391,142 | 358,487 357,065 414,866 
! 


Wheaten hay is the principal hay crop in New South Wales, South Australia, and 


Western Australia, oaten hay in Victoria and Tasmania, and lucerne in Queensland. 


2. Comparison with Other Countries.—As already noted, the hay crops of most 
European countries consist of grasses of various kinds, amongst which clover, lucerne, 
sainfoin and rye grass occupy prominent places. The statistics of hay production in 
these countries are not prepared on a uniform basis, consequently any attempt to furnish 
extensive comparisons would be misleading. It may be noted, however, that in Great 
Britain the production of hay from clover, sainfoin, etc., for the year 1929 amounted 
to 2,429,000 tons from 1,932,075 acres, while from permanent grasses a yield of 

3,857,000 tons of hay was obtained from 4,863,731 acres, giving a total of 6,286,000 
tons from 6,795,806 acres, or about 18 cwt. per acre. 


3. Imports and Exports—Under normal conditions, hay, whether whole or in 
the form of chaff, is somewhat bulky for oversea trade, and consequently does not in 
such circumstances figure largely amongst the imports and exports of Australia. During 
1928-29, 375 tons were imported, while the exports amounted to 2,758 tons, valued at 
£19,073, the principal purchases being made by India, the Philippine Islands, Malaya 
(British), Ceylon, and Hong Kong. 

C,5408.—17 
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4. Value of Hay Crop.—The following table shows the value and the value per 
acre of the hay crop of the several States for the season 1928-29 :— 


HAY.—VALUE OF CROP, 1928-29. 
| | 


| oa. | 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. ge. | Australia. 
| | er. 
aes a ee Be! DP Line 
eee : 300713, 06% ; | gta ae | cae 
Total Value .. |5,321,810 |4,752,888 | 453,204 |2,069,720 |1,013,996 | By Doe t, i 
Value per acre es. | £7/15/5 | £4/14/7 | £8/8/4 | £4/3/2 £2/8/11 | £6/9/6 | £8/6/4 | £5/3/38 


§ 13. Green Forage. 

1. Nature and Extent.—(i) Area. In all the States a considerable area is deyoted 

to the production of green forage, mainly in connexion with the dairying industry. The 

total area so cropped is considerably swollen in adverse seasons by the inclusion of wheat 

or other cereal crops deemed unsuitable for the production of either grain or hay. Under 

normal conditions the principal crops cut for green forage are maize, sorghum, oats, 

barley, rye, rape, and lucerne, while small quantities of sugar-cane also are so used. 

Particulars concerning the area under green forage in the several States during each of 
_ the last five years are given in the following table :— 

GREEN FORAGE.—AREA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| Nor Fed. 
Season. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Ter. ee | Australia, 
erst 


Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres.|Acres.| Acres. 

1924-25 | 166,030 | 99,531 | 134,109 | 73,023 | 78,586 13,602 ..| 43 564,924 
1925-26 | 479,434 | 107,873 | 247,482 | 102,732 | 100,558, 17,101 | ++ | 38 | 1,055,210 
1926-27 | 217,385 | 87,241 342,580 | 105,170 | 109,314; 19,213... 54 880,957 
1927-28 | 848,042 | 94,895 | 155,843 | 184,782 82,241) 23,409 on 8 | 1,389,220 
1928-29 | 264,699 | 107,351 180,524 | 155,460 | 125,311) 25,402 .. | 837 | 859,584 


| | | 


(ii) Relation to Population. Particulars of the area under green forage per 1,000 of 
the population for the seasons 1924-25 to 1928-29 are given hereunder :— 


GREEN FORAGE.—AREA PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 
| | Fed. 


i 
r. , | 1 Aus- 
Season. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.} Tas. ties Ter. ne ‘enalia: 
ts eees = 7 - 
; Acres. | Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. 
1924-25 .. 74 60-161 136 216 620i ates 14 | 96 
1925-26 ..; 209 64 287 186 ©) 2702445.-79 = 8 176 
1926-27 .. 93 51 | 388 | 186 289 | 89 ae ll | 144 
1927-28 .. | 353 64 |, 173.5 1-232] 210 ~=:108 “2 i 223 
1928-29 .. 108 61 | 197 | 268 | 309 TRS. eee 104 136 
} 


2. Value of Green Forage Crops.—The value of these crops is variously estimated 
in the several States, and the Australian total for the season 1928-29 may be taken 
approximately as £2,680,230 or about £3 2s. 4d. per acre. 


§ 14. Sugar-cane and Sugar-beet. 

1. Sugar-cane.—(i) Area, Sugar-cane for sugar-making purposes is grown only in 
Queensland and New South Wales, and much more extensively in the former than in 
the latter State. Thus, of a total area of 299,314 acres under sugar-cane in Australia for 
the season 1928-29, there were 283,476 acres, or about 94% per cent., in Queensland. 
Sugar-cane growing appears to have been started in Australia in or about 1862, as the 
earliest statistical record of sugar-cane as a crop is that which credits Queensland with 
an area of 20 acres for the season 1862-63. In the following season the New South Wales 
returns show an area of 2 acres under this crop. The area under cane in New South 
Wales reached its maximum in 1895-96 with a total of 32,927 acres. Thenceforward 
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with slight variations it gradually fell to 10,490 acres in 1918-19, but from that year it 
expanded until 1924-25, when about 20,000 acres were planted. Later, however, the 
area declined, and in 1928-29 only 15,838 acres were under cultivation. In Queensland, 
although fluctuations in area are manifest, the general trend has been upwards, the 
acreage under cane for the season 1928-29 being the highest on record. The area under 
sugar-cane in Australia from 1924-25 is given in the following table, and particulars 
for earlier years may be seen from the accompanying graphs. 


SUGAR-CANE.—AREA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| New South Wales. Queensland. Australia. 
Season. ; 

Productive. Wepre Productive. Pepto: Productive. pee vat Total. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1924-25 7,761 12,232 | 167,649 85,870 | 175,410 98,102 | 273,512 
1925-26 8,688 10,675 | 189,675 79,834 | 198,863 90,509 | 288,872 
1926-27 10,128 8,181 189,312 77,207 199,440 85,388 | 284,828 
1927-28 8,556 | 7,905 | 203,748 | 71,090 | 212,304 78,995 | 291,299 
1928-29 6,783 9,055 | 215,674 67,802 | 222,457 | 76,857 | 299,314 


(ii) Productive and Unproductive Cane. The areas given in the preceding table 
do not include the small acreage cut for green forage. The whole area was not 
necessarily cut for crushing during any one season, there being always a considerable 
amount of young and “‘stand over ”’ cane, as well as a small quantity required for plants. 
The season in which the highest acreage is recorded may not show the greatest area of 
productive cane cut for crushing, as was evidenced in 1923-24, when, although the total 
acreage was greater, the area cut was less than in the previous year. 


(iii) Yield of Cane and Sugar. Queensland statistics of the production of sugar-cane 
are not available for dates prior to the season 1897-98. In that season the total for 
Australia was 1,073,883 tons, as against the maximum production of 3,965,587 tons in 
1925-26. The average production of cane during the decennium ended 1928-29 was 
2,907,762 tons. The three highest yields of sugar were in 1928-29, 1925-26, and 1927-28, 
the quantities being 537,574 tons, 517,970 tons, and 509,094 tons respectively. The 
decennial average was 365,571 tons of sugar. Particulars relative to the total yields - 
of cane sugar for the past five years are as follows :— 


SUGAR-CANE.—YIELD OF CANE AND SUGAR, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


New South Wales. Queensland. Australia. 
Season. 5 . | 

Cane. Sugar. Cane. Sugar. Cane. Sugar. 

Tons. BLP ee Tons. tosis Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
1924-25 at 228,978 26,682 3,171,341 | 409,136 3,400,319 | 435,818 
1925-26 ae 297,335 32,385 8,668,252 | 485,585 3,965,587 | 517,970 
1926-27 ne 230,254 26,604 2,925,662 | 389,272 3,155,916 | 415,876 
1927-28 oe 208,612 23,349 3,555,827 | 485,745 3,764,439 | 509,094 
1028-29 147,414 16,954 3,736,311 | 520,620 3,883,725 | 537,574 


The production of raw sugar in Australia in 1928-29 amounted to 537,574 tons 
manufactured from 3,883,725 tons of cane. These figures show considerable improve- 
ment on the returns for the previous year, while the production for Queensland was the 
greatest yet recorded for that State. New South Wales, however, shows a fall of over 
6,000 tons compared with the previous year. The assistance given by the Commonwealth 
and State Governments during recent years has greatly benefited the sugar industry. 
In 1920-21 the area cultivated in Queensland was 162,619 acres and the number of cane 
farmers was 3,930, whereas in 1928-29, 283,476 acres were under cultivation and the 
number of growers of 5 acres and over had risen to 6,502, or an increase of 2,572 in the 
eight years. 

Final figures for the 1929-30 season are not yet available, but it is anticipated from 
the data available that the production of raw sugar will amount to 538,090 tons from 


3,755,375 tons of cane crushed. 
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Early indications pointed to a good crop in 1930-31, but later advices report various 
climatic drawbacks, and it is now believed that the yield will be slightly below that of 
the previous year, and will probably not exceed 499,000 tons of raw sugar. 


(iv) Average Yield of Cane and Sugar. The average yield per acre of productive 
cane is much higher in New South Wales than in Queensland, the average during the 
last decade being 25.56 tons for the former and 17.68 for the latter State. For some 
years prior to 1910-11, the yield in New South Wales remained practically constant at 
about 21 tons per acre. Since that year, the average yield per acre has shown an upward 
tendency, reaching 30 tons or over during 1913-14, 1914-15, 1917-18, and 1925-26. The 
climatic conditions affecting the long coastal area where this industry is situated in 
Queensland are largely responsible for the great variations in the yields of sugar for that 

_ State, the figures ranging during the past decennium from 14.75 tons per acre in 1923-24 


. to 19.34 tons in 1925-26. 


The greatest production of sugar per acre crushed during the past decennium occurred 
in 1925-26, when 2.61 tons were obtained, the respective crushings for New South Wales 
and Queensland averaging 3.73 and 2.56 tons. The average yield per acre for the past 
ten years was 2.92 tons in New South Wales, and 2.23 tons in Queensland, 


(v) Quality of Cane. The quantity of cane required to produce a ton of sugar varies 
with the variety sown, the district where grown, also with the season, and for the 
decennium ended 1928-29 averaged 7.96 tons, the average production of sugar being 
12.56 per cent. of the weight of cane crushed. As the result of the systematic study of 
cane culture in Queensland, the sugar contents of the cane have been considerably increased 
in recent years. During the ten years ended 1918-19 it required on the average 8.68 tons 
of cane to produce 1 ton of sugar, whereas the average figure for the past decennium 
was reduced to 7.96 tons. 


SUGAR-CANE AND SUGAR.—YIELD PER ACRE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| New South Wales. Queensland. Australia. 
. AR SAE 
Season. og ev} 298s ons 23/958 os © 8 
283 | gs4 2ae oft | aoa | S52] eee | wee S38 
Dl ° he be ba Lal 
S35 225 | S35 | S85 385 | 835 | 885 | 225 | 83s 
| Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons . 
1924-25 .. -. | 29.50] 3.44 | 8.58 | 18.92 | 2.44 | 7.75 | 19.38 | 2.48 / 7,80 
° 1925-26 .. .. | $4.22 | 3.73] 9.18 | 19.34 | 2.66 | 7.55 | 19.99 | 2.61 | 7.66 
1926-27 .. -. | 22.73 | 2.63} 8.65 | 15.45 | 2.06 | 7.52 | 16.82 | 2,09 |°7.69 
1927-28 .. «| 24,88 172.73.) 8.93-1.17:45 2. 88.1.7, 3201 17.78. 2.40 | 7°89 
1928-29 .. ».*| 21.73 | 2.50 | 8.69 | 17.32 | 241°) 7.18 | 17.46°°2,42") 7.22 
Average 10 seasons | | | | | 
1919-29 -. |'25.56 | 2.92 | 8.76 | 17.681 2.23 7.91 18.03 | 2,27 7.96 


The Bureau of Sugar Experiment Stations established in Queensland is rendering 
useful service to the sugar industry in that State, by advocating and demonstrating 
better methods of cultivation, the use of green manures, limes, and fertilizers, together 
with the introduction and distribution of improved varieties of sugar cane. During 
the year 1929 a re-organization of the Bureau was effected, and it now comprises four 
divisions, i.e., Soils and Agriculture, Pathology, Entomology, and Sugar Mill Technology. 
Further experiments were conducted in connexion with cane cutting by machine, and 
results are regarded as satisfactory. 


(vi) Relation to Population. The yield of sugar in Australia during the five years 
1924-25 to 1928-29 was more than sufficient to supply local requirements, the average 
production during the period amounting to 177 lb. per head of population, while the 


consumption was estimated to average 118 lb. per head. Details for the period 1924-25 
to 1928-29 are as follows :— 


SUGAR.—PRODUCTION PER HEAD OF POPULATION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


State. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1027-28. | 1928-29, 
Ib. Ib. Ib. : dial 
New South Wales ay 27 yee Til 35 Poe 6 
Queensland Pe +» | 1,098 |__ 1,263 _ |, __ 988 _ 1,210. 1,272 
Australia “f ee ee ae 152 188, al. atkOOnie 


i> 
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2. Sugar-beet.—{i) Area and Yield. The following table shows the acreage under 
sugar-beet, and the production in Victoria during the past five seasons :— 


SUGAR-BEET.—AREA AND PRODUCTION IN VICTORIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| 
Particulars. | 1924~25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
Area harvested .. acres 1,807 | 1,880 | 2,024 2,353 2,130 
Production A tons 24,468 | 21,194 | 9,851 | 25,438 15,237 
Average per acre .. = 12290:ae/" col 227» | 4,87 10.81 7.15 
Sugar produced .. as 3,017, 1) 231ses| BUTTS 2,352 2,096 


Seasonal conditions were not so favourable during 1928-29, and the yield declined 
to 15,000 tons in that year. The sugar content, however, was exceptionally high, and 
to some extent counterbalanced the reduced yield. The average per acre was 7.15 tons, 
while the average for the ten years ending 1929 was 10.09 tons. 


(ii) Encouragement of Beet-growing. During recent years an effort has been made 
to expand the sugar-beet industry in Victoria. The State Government has advanced its 
irrigation scheme on the Macalister River to provide water for the district, and it is hoped 
that the industry will be greatly assisted thereby. A fine grade of white sugar is manufac- 
tured at Maffra, and considerable quantities of beet pulp and molasses are distributed 
for stock feed. 


3. Sugar Bounties.—The provision of bounties or similar aids to the sugar growers 
of Australia early occupied the attention of the Commonwealth Parliament, the object 
in view being that of assisting the industry, and at the same time diminishing the employ- 
ment of coloured labour in connexion therewith. An account of the various Acts in 
connexion with sugar bounties and sugar excise tariffs will be found on pages 394 to 396 
of Year Book No.6. In 1912 the Sugar Excise Repeal Act and the Sugar Bounty Abolition 
Act were passed by the Federal Parliament, conditionally on the Queensland Parliament 
approving of ‘legislation prohibiting the employment of coloured labour in connexion 
with the industry. The State Sugar Cultivation Act, the Sugar Growers Act, and the 
Sugar Growers’ Employees Act of 1913 having been approved of, the 1912 Federal Acts, 
which repeal all previous enactments in regard to excise on sugar and bounty on cane, 
eame into force by proclamation in July, 1913. 


4. Sugar Purchase by Commonwealth Government.—The steps taken by the Common- 
wealth Government in connexion with this matter were alluded to in previous issues of 
the Year Book. (See No. 18, p. 720.) 


5. Sugar Agreement—Embargo on Imports, etc.—By agreement between the 
Commonwealth and Queensland Governments in 1925, it was arranged that the embargo 
on the importation of foreign sugar should be extended for three years from Ist 
September, 1925. The price payable for the raw sugar needed for home consumption 
was fixed at £27 per ton, less £1 per ton to defray administrative and general expenses 
of the Sugar Board, and to provide special concessions to certain consumers of sugar. 
while for that portion reserved for export, the price was fixed at a much lower figure. 
the latter of course being subject to realization adjustments. The embargo was later 
extended for a further period of three years until Ist August, 1931, on practically the 
game terms as heretofore. In response to representations, the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment appointed a Committee of Inquiry on the 23rd August, 1930, to report on the 
sugar industry in Australia. The Committee consists of eight members, representing 
the various interests concerned. The terms of reference are of a comprehensive nature, 
and include such important items as costs of production, manufacture, and distribution, 
terms of the existing agreement and any variations thereof considered desirable, 
efficiency in field and factory, prices at home and abroad, ete. 


6. Net Return for Sugar Crop.—Final calculations by the Sugar Board showed that 
56 per cent. of the total production in 1925-26 was consumed in Australia, while the 
net value per ton of exported sugar was £11 5s. 9d., making the average price for the 
whole crop £19 10s. 7d. per ton. . 

Owing to the reduced production in the 1926-27 season 81} per cent. was delivered 
for home consumption, and the net value of the surplus exported was £14 18s. 10d. per 
ton, making an average return of £24 10s. 10d. per ton. 
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In 1927-28 the percentage of the sugar crop retained for consumption was 68.82, 
the net value of the exportable surplus was £1,913,280, or £12 2s. 6d. per ton, and the 
average net return for the whole crop was £22 Os. 4d. per ton. 

With the record yield of 1928-29 the quantity required for home consumption was 
64.3 per cent. of the total production, which left a greater proportion available for 
export when compared with the previous year. Consequently the average price 
returned for the whole crop was lower, realizing £20 17s. 11d. per ton, while the net 
value of the surplus exported amounted to £10 10s. per ton. 


7, Imports and Exports of Sugar.—Owing to the embargo and the increased 
production of sugar in Australia, the imports have dwindled to insignificant proportions. 
Supplies to make up for local deficiencies are usually drawn from Java and Fiji. 
Particulars concerning the imports and exports of cane sugar for the past five years 
are as follows :— ; 


CANE SUGAR.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. = per St ¥ eee 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ Tons. £ 
1924-25 .. a 3,046 65,579 82,747 | 2,162,309 79,701 2,096,730 
1925-26 .. a2 345 9,425 | 208,805 | 5,313,135 | 208,460 | 5,303,710 
1926-27 .. ae. 3,611 47,844. 66,523 | 1,730,095 62,912 1,682,251 
1927-28 .. ies 20 457 | 154,654 | 4,020,095 ; 154,634 | 4,019,638 
1928-29 .. al 1] 24] 199,497 | 5,223,348 | 199,486 | 5,223,107 


: 8. Sugar By-products.—Large quantities of molasses are produced as a by-product 
in the sugar mills. Details for a series of years of the quantity produced and the propor- 
tions used for distilling, fuel, manure and other purposes will be found in Chapter XXII. 
pac Manufacturing.” A distillation plant erected at the Plane Creek Central Sugar 
Mill, Mackay, was opened during 1927 and produces power alcohol of a very fine quality. 

Proposals have been under consideration in regard to the establishment of an 
industry to undertake the manufacture of a building material known as ‘‘ megass board”’ 
from megass or bagasse, i.e., the residium of crushed fibre after the removal of the sugar 


content from the sugar cane. The possibility of the manufacture of artificial silk from 
the same material has also been considered. 


9. Sugar Prices.—The prices of sugar in Australia from 1915 to 1931 are shown in 
the table below. During recent years the prices were fixed in accordance with the 
agreement referred to previously. 


AUSTRALIAN SUGAR PRICES, 1915 TO 1931. 


Raw Sugar. _ Refined Sugar. 


Date of Determination. Price to Grower | wholesale Price | Retail Paes 
bi es per Ton. per Ib. 
Suc ae . 
19.7.15 to 15,1.16 A 18 0 > os 10 " . 
16.1.16 to 30.6.17_ . 18 0 0 29 5 0 3h 
1.7.17 to 24.3.20 . 21 0 0 29 5 0 34 
25.3.20 to 30.6.20 . 21 0 0 49 0 0 6 
1.7.20 to 31.10.22 . 30 6 8 49 0 0 6 
1.11.22 to 30.6.23 . , 30 6 8 42 0 0 5 
colt 7-23 to 21.10.23 . 27 0 0 42 0 0 5 
22.10.23 to 1.8.25 |. - Be eee wat 37 11 4 4} 
1.9.25 to 31.8.31 .. 3 .. | (a)26 10 0 37.6 8 44 


(a) The price of raw sugar for the i . 
years 1925 to 1931 is estimated at £26 10s. 
result of the values received for the surpluses exported, the actual price obuiteess iachitee tad ee 


£19 10s. 7d.; in 1 : 
1929-30, £20°Be. wwe £24 10s. 10d.; in 1927-28, £22 Os. 4d.; in 1928-29, £20 17s. 11d.; and im 
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§ 15. Vineyards. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) Area of Vineyards. The date of introduction of 
the vine into Australia has been variously set down by different investigators, the years 
1815 and 1828 being principally favoured. It would seem, however, that plants were 
brought out with the first fleet in 1788, consequently the Australian vine is as old as 
Australian settlement. As already mentioned, a report by Governor Hunter gives the 
area under vines in 1797 as 8 acres. From New South Wales the cultivation spread to 
Victoria and South Australia, and these States have now far outstripped the mother 
State in the area under this crop. In Queensland and Western Australia also, vine- 
growing has been carried on for many years, but little progress has been made. In 
Tasmania the climate is not favourable to the growth of grapes. The purposes for 
which grapes are grown in Australia are three in number, viz. :—(a) for wine-making, 
(b) for table use, and (c) for drying. The total area under vines in the several States 
during each of the last five years is given in the following table, while particulars from 
1860 onwards may be gathered from the graph accompanying this chapter. 


VINEYARDS.—AREA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Season. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 5. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 

Acres. Actes. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. / Acres. 
1924-25.. Sa) 14,737 | 42,467 1,579 | 50,280 5,331 | 2.8 114,394 
1925-26.. .. | 14,465 | 40,712 1,656 | 50,594 5,270 2B a 112,697 
1926-27.. .. | 14,281 | 40,612 1,682 | 50,271 5,274 | E a 112,120 
1927-28. . .. | 14,880 | 40,988 1,762 | 50,663 4,959 | 2 es 113,252 
1928-29, . .. | 15,200 | 41,565 1,787 | 51,802 4,943 3 4 & 115,297 


The area under vines in Australia amounted to 65,673 acres in 1904-5. From that 
year onwards a gradual decline set in, and at the end of 1914—15 the acreage had decreased 
to 60,985. Since that date, however, as a result of extensive plantings, particularly of 
the dried grape varieties, the 1904-5 figure was soon exceeded, and the area for 1928-29 
is the highest on record. 

The wine-growing industry in Australia, especially in Victoria and New South Wales, 
received a severe check by various outbreaks of phylloxera. With a view to the eradi- 
cation of this disease extensive uprooting of vineyards in the infested areas was under- 
taken, while further planting within such areas, except with phylloxera-resistant stocks, 
was prohibited. 


(ii) Wine Production. The production of wine has not increased as rapidly as the 
suitability of soil and climate would appear to warrant. The cause is probably twofold, 
being due in the first place to the fact that Australians are not a wine-drinking people, 
and consequently do not provide a local market for the product, and in the second, to the 
fact that the new and comparatively unknown wines of Australia find it difficult to estab- 
lish a footing in the markets of the old world, owing to the competition of well-known 
brands. Continued efforts are made to bring the Australian wines under notice, while 
the Commonwealth bounty on the export of fortified wine of specified strength has 
greatly benefited the industry. The bounty was increased to ls. 9d. per gallon from 
13th March, 1930, under the Wine Hxport Bounty Act 1930, which provides that this 
rate will be paid until the 28th February, 1935. 


‘ 
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Particulars of the quantity of wine produced in the several States during the past five 
seasons are given in the table hereunder :— 


WINE.—PRODUCTION, 


1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


season. | New South | victoria, | Queene | South | esters | sauuia, | ADstrall 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. on Gallons. 
1924-25 .. | 1,171,264 | 1,368,765 | 33,119 |10,502,381 | 223,761 5 . 4 13,299,290 
1925-26 .. | 1,240,893 | 1,637,274 | 39,375 |13,074,874 | 238,726 i) q 16,231,142 
1926-27 .. | 1,625,507 | 2,346,314 | 32,974 |16,159,595 | 291,951 | AS y 20,456,341 
1927-28 .. | 2,295,030 | 1,739,560 | 38,571 |12,820,733 | 408,717 a ga 17,302,611 
1928-29 .. | 1,481,846 | 1,942,701 | 37,210 |14,828,968 | 309,524 Aes 18,600,249 


(iii) Relation to Population. In relation to population the areas of the vineyards of 
the several States have varied little during the last five years, the Australian total declining 


slightly during the period, as the result of marketing difficulties. 


1924-25 to 1928-29 are given in the succeeding table :— 


Details for the seasons 


VINEYARDS.—AREA PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


- P - S | as- 
Season. Nal i Victoria. ae dete Pibesing son Australia. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. 
1924-25 46 26 2 93 15 at | 19 
1925-26 6 24 2 92 14 19 
1926-27 6 24 2 89 14 | 18 
1927-28 6 24 \2 88 13 | 18 
1928-29 6 24 2 89 12 | 18 


2. Imports and Exports of Wine.—(i) Imports. 


The principal countries of origin 


of wine imported into Australia are France, Spain, Portugal, and Italy, the bulk of the 


sparkling wines coming from France. 


into Australia during the past five years are given hereunder :— 


WINE.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Particulars relative to the importations of wine 


| Quantity. Value. 
Year — 
Sparkling. Other. Total Sparkling. Other. . Total. 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. £ s £ 
1924-25 28,324 52,999 81,323 72,042 33,743 105,785 
1925-26 25,896 61,511 87,407 65,763 37,432 103,195 
1926-27 27,720 61,878 89,598 64,134 37,325 101,459 
1927-28 20,737 55,403 76,140 45,703 33,997 79,700 
1928-29 20,212 56,171 76,383 50,576 32,948 83,524 


cy —_— 
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(ii) Haports. The principal countries to which wine is exported from Australia are 
the United Kingdom and New Zealand, the bulk of the shipments during the 
past two years being consigned to the former country. Details concerning the exports of 
wine from Australia during the past five years are given in the following table :— 


WINE.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Quantity. Value. 
Year. | 4 Lae 
Sparkling. Other. Total. Sparkling. Other. Total. 
| Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. £ g £ 
1924-25 ares 4,003 877,466 881,469 8,304 180,387 188,691 
1925-26 as 3,564 1,719,045 | 1,722,609 7,156 364,766 371,922 
1926-27 si 2,956 | 3,078,841 | 3,081,797 6,075 827,722 833,797 
1927-28 ais 2,744 | 3,770,035 | 3,772,779 5,577 1,056,831 | 1,062,408 
1928-29 te 2,932 1,738,047 | 1,740,979 5,685 495,299 500,984 


3. Other Viticultural Products.—(i) Table Grapes. Large quantities of grapes are 
grown in all the States for table use, but the greatest development in the industry has 
taken place in the drying of raisins and currants, particularly in Victoria and South 
Australia. The quantities of table grapes grown in the several States during the past 
five seasons are as follows :— 


TABLE GRAPES.—PRODUCTION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Season. | NW agar” | Victoria. | Scr | australia, | Australia. | mania, | Australia 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. +} --Lons: Tons. 
1924-25 4 3,590 2,672 961 1,156 2,069 | eo 10,448 
1925-26 Sf 3,837 3,616 996 1,063 2,284 ‘1 11,796 
1926-27 oe 4,689 4,634 1,410 791 2,195 | an 13,719 
1927-28 - 4,250 3,338 | 1,474 581 2,642 ae 12,285 
1928-29 «. | 4,278 3,909 1,535 899 | 2,811 fe 13,432 


(ii) Raisins and Currants. Statistics of the quantities of raisins and currants dried 
during each of the past five seasons are given in the following table :— 


RAISINS AND CURRANTS.—QUANTITIES DRIED, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


} 


N.S. Wales. Victoria. South Aust. Western Aust. Australia. 

Sed = : Py 

Season. a g a | : a 

2) 3 EI a q 8 ax} ol | gq 

Bl Brak dood week oA ode oho fo Be | Bolin B 

a | 6 Fe 5 a | 6 Ss 5 & 8 

; t. ewt. ewt. ewt. cwt. cwt ewt ewt. cwt. 
1924-25 4 19480 6.953 | 366,999 | 104,948 |130,385| 109,446] 7,940 |12,689 | 533,504) 233,036 
1995-26 _—.._ (23,168| 6.182 | 351,506 | 123,738 | 111,261) 103,010) 9,631 | 10,919 | 495,566 244,694 
1926-27 ** |43°064| 9'106 | 687,714 | 135,464 |162,401) 87,662) 8,861 | 22,936 | 870,040, 255,168 
10 eee | 80°883/ 47536 | 402,321 | 73,101 | 55,181) 50,424) 16,206 | 24,431 | 504.491/ 152,499 
1928-29 ** | g0'087| 9,755 | 771,119 | 189,985 | 210,581] 164,145) 12,033 | 26,212 1,058,770] 390,097 
Shaky eg1o20 22,078) 5,703 | 379,265 | 106,980 | 103,710| 96,564] 8,904 | 13,952 | 519,957| 228,199 
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d Currants.—The following table gives the 
f the past five years :— 


RAISINS “AND CURRANTS.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. ] / 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. | Value. Quantity Value. 
RaIsIns. 
Ibs. £ Ibs. £ | lbs. £ 
1924-25 .. 193,372 8,682 | 56,046,855 1,392,566 | 55,853,483 1,383,884 
1925-26 .. 103,094 5,224 | 35,556,767 1,026,339 | 35,453,673 1,021,115 
1926-27 .. 98,317 5,385 | 44,078,938 | 1,265,994 43,980,621 | 1,260,609 
1927-28 .. 108,430 4,388 | 54,288,593 1,398,595 | 54,180,163 1,394,207 
1928-29 .. 330,694 7,002 75,207,151 | 1,620,307 | 74,876,457 1,613,305 
CURRANTS. 
| s | | " 
1924-25 .. 7,852 | 231 | 21,558,804 509,179 | 21,550,952 . 508,948 
1925-26 .. | 15,147 494 | 18,844,854 402,283 | 18,829,707 401,789 
1926-27 .. | 5,202 | 173 19,210,967 377,895 | 19,205,765 377,722 
1927-28 .. | 209 | 4 8,213,729 177,605 | 8,213,520 177,601 
1928-29 .. 805 | 30 | 29,850,697 597,917 | 29,849,892 | 597,887 


The quantities of raisins and currants imported into Australia were generally greater 


than the exports for all years prior to 1912, when the increased production in Australia 
left a surplus available for export. During the last five years the value of the exports 
exceeded that of the imports by £8,737,067, the average annual excess for the quin- 
quennium being £1,747,413. 


§ 16. Orchards and Fruit Gardens. 


1. Progress of Cultivation.—(i) Area. The maximum area under orchards and 
fruit gardens was recorded in 1921-22, when 281,149 acres were planted. Since that 
year the industry has declined slightly owing to difficulties experienced in disposing of 
the surplus production. The total area under orchards and fruit gardens in the several 
States is given in the following table :— 


ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS.—AREA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Season. N.8.W. | Victoria, Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas, | Ped. C@P- | australia. 
Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. | Acres. F 

1924-25 73,972 | 85,358 | 31,738 | 33,319 | 18,520 33,002 ae 276,904 

1925-26 74,532 | 82,665 | 33,520 | 32,276 | 18,355 | 33,891 6 275,245 ; 

1926-27 74,682 | 83,215 | 35,145 | 31,570 | 18,512 | 33,322 5 276,451 

1927-28 76,999 | 81,397 | 36,206 | 30,983 | 18,393 | 33,834 14 277,826 

1928-29 76,009 | 79,322 | 38,452 | 30,836 | 18,735 | 34,087 35 277,476 
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(ii) Varieties and Yield. ‘The varieties grown differ in various parts of the States, 
ranging from such fruits as the pineapple, paw-paw, mango, and guava of the tropics 
to the strawberry, the raspberry, and the currant of the colder parts of the temperate 
zone. The principal varieties grown in Victoria are the apple, peach, pear, orange, plum, 
and apricot. In New South Wales citrus fruits (oranges, lemons, etc.) occupy the leading 
position, although apples, peaches, plums, pears, cherries and bananas are extensively 
grown. In Queensland, the banana, the pineapple, the apple, the orange, the peach, the 
plum, and the coconut are the varieties most largely cultivated. In South Australia, in 
addition to the apple, orange, apricot, plum, peach, and pear, the almond and the olive 
are extensively grown. In Western Australia, the apple, orange, pear, plum, peach, 
apricot and fig are the chief varieties. In Tasmania the apple occupies nearly four-fifths 
of the fruit-growing area, but small fruits, such as the currant, raspberry, and gooseberry 
are extensively grown, while the balance of the area is taken up with the pear, apricot, 
plum, and cherry. The following table gives the acreage—bearing and non-bearing— 
under the principal kinds of fruit, and the quantity and value of fruit produced. 
Although statistics of area are not collected annually in Victoria, the acreage under 
each class of fruit is estimated from data based on the triennial collection of the 
number of trees, subject to annual variations in the total area under orchards and 
fruit gardens. 


ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS.—VARIETIES, YIELD, AND VALUE, 1928-29. 


Fed. 
Fruit. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. |Tasmania. ie Australia. 
er. 

Apples +. acres 14,728 81,652 4,133 10,478 10,468 26,856 23 98,338 
bushels | 639,720 | 626,294 | 183,461 | 446,878 |1,122,713 |2,500,000 275 | 5,519,341 
£ | 311,400 | 320,975 64,020 | 226,532 | 846,712 | 937,500 134 | 2,707,273 
Apricots +. acres 2,075 4,986 93 3,472 704 1,572 2 12,904 
bushels | 153,113 | 468,536 8,911 | 347,080 33,073 | 110,000 35 | 1,115,748 
£ 87,990 | 128,847 3,335 85,208 37,207 22,000 20 864,607 
Bananas .. acres 1,912 as 19,750 ee 19 ve Pe 21,681 
bushels | 122,183 ne 2,448,870 ms 563 rs on 2,571,616 
& 81,460 or. 960,000 ae 845 se ss 1,042,305 
Cherries »- acres 8,639 1,493 2 693 (a) 57 2 5,886 
bushels | 111,924 51,765 57 36,077 (a) 2,000 3 201,826 
& | 145,170 47,883 61 26,607 (a) 1,500 4 221,215 
Lemons +. acres 2,879 1,993 187 472 528 nie oe 6,059 
bushels | 376,577 | 162,860 20,225 43,089 58,108 a ig 660,859 
£ | 172,430 73,287 8,287 15,620 34,199 ve nw 803,823 
Nectarines acres 7,714 | 11,790 1,840 2,593 985 59 2 24,983 
and bshis. | 450,930 |1,056,291 | 100,201 | 177,294 51,894 4,000 ar 1,840,610 
Peaches £| 244610 | 382,827 | 46,683 | 56,094 | 50,444 800 | .. 781,458 
Nuts -. acres 465 528 ii 1,455 (0 . +. 2,449 
Ibs. | 114,620 | 186,099 160 | 819,392 (a 36 ne 1,120,271 
sg 4,382 8,304 4 26,639 (a) er a 39,329 
Oranges e “BCLES 29,997 5,926 8,734 5,019 3,116 ae a 47,792 
bushels |2,620,424 | 378,101 | 377,177 | 362,527 | 243,054 . 3,981,283 
£ |1,051,390 | 190,625 ee 185,189 | 156,743 xs Ne sae ee 

+. acres 96 ae : . oo a oo 5 
Fincanp}ee dozen 9,744 # 938,335 af ae ev te 948,079 
£ 3,240 a5 225,413 on aS os oe 228,653 
Pears .. acres 4,398 11,002 389 2,238 1,087 2,152 2 21,268 
bushels | 286,823 | 772,216 13,446 | 158,202 98,544 | 187,000 22 | 1,516,253 
£ | 129,590 | 247,753 4,496 | 41,107 | 55,534 | 65,450 10 | 543,940 
Plums +. acres 6,357 5,146 1,306 3,091 952 578 3 17,433 
bushels | 231,012 | 241,895 62,166 | 147,707 51,694 60,000 14 794,488 
£} 111,740 60,473 41,185 at sue ie 8 Bere 

b 414 ae : a ; 
ove Owe. 43 7,710 we 1,762 (b) 40,277 nD 49,792 
£ 240 | 16,079 ae 2,011 218 | 44,500] .. 63,048 
Other fruits .. acres 1,749 4,392 2,283 1,269 862 1 10,605 


49 i 
82,928 | 135,769 | 96,919 | 31,360 | 23,920 | 105,900 | .. 476,796 


ar 76,009 79,322 38,452 30,836 18,735 34,087 35 277,476 
Se & |2,426,570 1,612,822 1,606,074 | 727,577 1,247,446 1,186,650 | 176 | 8,807,315 


(a) Included with ‘“‘ Other Fruits.” (b) Not available. 


(iii) Relation to Population. The acreage of the orchards and fruit gardens of 
Australia in relation to population declined during the past five years. The Australian 
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figure for 1928-29 amounted to 0.044 acres per head, whilst the range amongst the 
States varied from 0.031 in New South Wales to 0.157 acres in Tasmania. Details for 
orchards and fruit gardens for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 are as follows :— 


ORCHARDS AND FRUIT GARDENS.—AREA PER 1,000 OF POPULATION, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| | Fed. 
Season. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust.| W. Aust.| Tas. | N. Ter. Cap. eae 
Ter. ralia. 


Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 


1924-25 .. 33 52 38 | . 62 51 156 2 47 
1925-26 .. 32 49 39 59 49 156 se 2 46 
1926-27 .. 32 49 40 56 49 155 bi 1 45 
1927-28 .. 32 47 40 54 47 157 23 Pea eS 45 
1928-29... 31 |; 45 42 | 653 46 | 157 4 44 


2. Imports and Exports of Fruit—(i) General. A considerable export trade in 
both fresh and dried fruits is carried on by Australia with oversea countries. The import 
trade in fresh fruits declined heavily during the past five years, owing to the imposition 
of a Customs duty of 1d. per lb. on imported bananas, which had hitherto been the chief 
item of fresh fruit imported into Australia. The imports of dried fruits at present 
consist mainly of dates from Iraq. The export trade in fresh and dried fruits, however, 
has greatly expanded during the past quinquennium, the value of the shipments during 
1928-29 amounting to £3,243,940. Apples constitute the bulk of the fresh fruit exported, 
although the exports of citrus fruits and pears are fairly considerable, and experiments 
are being conducted in regard to the dispatch of other fruits. Shipments of raisins and 
currants have developed into large proportions since 1914-15, and are mainly responsible 
for the increase in the dried fruits exports. Other fruits in the dried state, notably 
apricots, are also receiving attention from overseas. 


(ii) Fresh Fruits. Information with regard to the Australian oversea trade in fresh 
fruits is given hereunder :— 


FRESH FRUITS.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


/ 
Oversea Imports. . Oversea Exports. | Net Exports. 
Year. FB [ ; = 
Quantity. Value. | Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
io 2. = ee fad , 

Ibs. £ . Ibs. £ Ibs. £ 
1924-25 .. 3,228,200 32,009 |101,348,900 | 1,089,544 | 98,120,700 1,057,535 
1925-26 .. 3,228,900 35,154 /149,673,100 | 1,553,650 |146,444,200 1,518,496 
1926-27 .. 5,086,900 56,932 75,776,600 805,573 | 70,689,700 748,641 
1927-28 .. 4,772,200 61,606 {186,625,800 | 1,819,796 |181,853,600 | 1,758,190 
1928-29 .. 6,350,000 69,011 82,706,700 942,960 | 76,356,700 873,949 


The value of the exports of apples in 1928-29 amounted to £703,037, and of citrus 
fruits to £76,839, viz., lemons, £4,183, and oranges, £72,656. 


(iti) Dried Fruits. 


last five years are as follows :— 
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Particulars of oversea imports and exports of dried fruits for the 


DRIED FRUITS(a).—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. —— — ——— 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
xs ee | ee | | Aiea ea Soe ues 5 Cit a oes 
| Ibs. £ Ibs. | £ lbs. £ 
1924-25 ..| 9,429,764 136,185 78,952,737 | 1,939,829 | 69,522,973 1,803,644 
1925-26 .. | 11,787,309 141,922 55,428,846 | 1,463,417 | 43,641,537 1,321,495 
1926-27 .. | 11,318,200 173,962 63,503,400 1,649,153 | 52,185,200 1,475,191 
1927-28 .. | 12,092,100 , 182,617 63,295,600 | 1,601,832 | 51,203,500 1,419,215 
1928-29 .. | 11,429,700 153,110 |107,270,400 | 2,300,980 | 95,840,700 2,147,870 


(a) Including raisins and currants referred to under Vineyards, § 15, 4. 


(iv) Jams and Jellies. Jams and jellies were exported in large quantities during the 
war years, and in 1918-19 the record shipment of 79,277,560 lbs., valued at £1,847,970, 
was dispatched from Australia. Since that year, however, the trade has dwindled, the 
value of the exports in 1928-29 amounting to only £58,204. Particulars relative to 
imports and exports during each of the last five years are as follows :— 


JAMS AND JELLIES.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Oversea Imports. Oversea Exports. Net Exports. 
Year. ae Z Beat aye = — = om eee 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value Quantity. | Value. 
| ; 

; ibs. ny Tbs. | £ lbs. a 
1924-25 .. 226,253 10,810 2,470,431, | 74,464 2,244,178 63,654 
1925-26 .. 190,302 8,813 2,665,243 | 82,447 2,474,941 73,634 
1926-27 .. 357,838 15,004 2,422,988 72,354 2,065,150 57,350 
1927-28 .. 438,427 18,408 2,298,225 | 68,949 1,859,798 50,541 
1928-29"... 325,422 | T3333 1,947,786 | 58,204 1,622,364 45,071 


(v) Preserved Fruit. Details concerning the quantities and values of preserved 
fruit imported into Australia cannot readily be obtained, owing to the fact that in the 
Customs returns particulars concerning fruit and vegetables are in certain cases 
combined. The total value of fruit and vegetables preserved or partly preserved in 
liquid, or pulped, imported into Australia during 1928-29 was £218,336. Particulars 
in respect of exports are available, and the following shipments were sent overseas in 
1928-29 :—Apricots, 4,806,646 lbs., £98,446 ; peaches, 11,807,542 lbs., £232,009 ; pears, 
2,982,263 lbs., £71,768 ; pineapples, 17,911 lbs., £434 ; and other, 1,282,674 lbs., £31,692, 
or a total shipment of £446,034. 


§ 17. Minor Crops. 


1. General.—In addition to the crops previously dealt with, there are many others 
which, owing either to their nature, or to the fact that their cultivation has advanced 
put little beyond the experimental stage, do not occupy 80 prominent a position, Some 
‘of the more important of these are included under the headings—Market Gardens, 
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Pumpkins and Melons, Nurseries, Grass Seed, Tobacco, and Millet. Cotton-growing has 
recently received considerable attention in the tropical portions of Australia, and the 
prospects of establishing this industry are hopeful. The decline in area under cultivation 
from 82,409 acres in 1924-25 to 26,122 acres in 1928-29 was due to poor seasons and 
difficulty in marketing the product. The total area in Australia during the season 
1928-29 devoted to crops not dealt with in previous sections was 114,991 acres, the major 
portion of which consisted of cotton and market-garden products. 


2. Market Gardens.—Under this head are included all areas on which mixed 
vegetables are grown. Where considerable areas are devoted to the production of one 
vegetable, such for instance as the potato, the onion, the melon, the tomato, etc., the 
figures are usually not included with market gardens, but are shown either under some 
specific head, or under some general head as ‘‘ Other Root Crops,” or “‘ All Other 
Crops.” The area under market gardens during each of the last five seasons is given 
hereunder :— 


MARKET GARDENS.—ARBA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Season. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | N. Ter. Dip ter: has 
Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1924-25 .. | 8,824 | 14,620 | 1,619 | 1,577 | 2,913 576 ca 13 | 30,142 
1925-26 .. | 8,973 | 16,609 | 1,017 | 1,517 | 2,725 587 se 12 | 31,440 
1926-27 .. | 8,184 | 17,751 | 1,096 | 1,320 | 2,872 599 sc 46 | 31,868 
1927-28 .. | 17,729 | 18,984 | 1,083 | 1,303 | 2,647 732 ore 32 | 32,610 
1928-29 .. | 7,709 | 18,630 918 1,408 2,924 546 ve 11 32,146 


3. Grass Seed.—The total area under this crop during 1928-29, exclusive of New 
South Wales and Western Australia, for which States complete figures as to area are 
not available, was 4,402 acres, of which 1,856 acres were in Victoria, 310 acres in Tasmania, 
936 acres in Queensland, and 1,300 acres in South Australia. The total yield for 1928-29 
including New South Wales, was 67,718 bushels, valued at £81,724. In addition to the 
areas planted above, 711 acres were sown to canary seed in Queensland during 1928-29 
and furnished a yield of 1,754 bushels, valued at £1,139. ; 


4. Tobacco.—Tobacco-growing has undergone marked fluctuations, although at 
one time it promised to occupy an important place amongst the agricultural industries 
of Australia. Thus, as early as the season 1888-89, the area under this crop amounted 
to as much as 6,641 acres, of which 4,833 were in New South Wales, 1,685 in Victoria 
and 123 in Queensland. This promise of importance was, however, not fulfilled sod 
after numerous fluctuations, in the course of which the Victorian area rose in 1895 
to over 2,000 acres, and that in Queensland to over 1,000 acres, the total area 
for the season 1920-21 had declined to 1,345 acres. Since that date the area has 
again fluctuated, but with an upward tendency, and in 1928-29, 2,238 acres were 
planted, of which 762 were in New South Wales, 1,317 in Victoria 138 in 
Queensland, 14 in South Australia, and 7 in Western Australia. Greater "attebhios 
is now being paid to the proper treatment of the leaf, and flue-curing is becomi 
more general. In all the States in which its cultivation has been tried, the soil aul 
climate appear to be very suitable for the growth of the plant, and the enormous 
importations of tobacco in its various forms into Australia furnish an indication of th 
extensive local market which exists for an article grown and prepared to meet the or 
ments of consumers. The value of the net importations of tobacco into Australia di ing 
the year 1928-29 amounted to £2, 165,948, comprising unmanufactured tobacco £1 903,631 
cigars £108,141, cigarettes £488,729, and snuff £1,288, while manufactured tobacco revealed 


—_— 
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a balance in favour of exports amounting to £335,841. Important proposals for the 
development of the tobacco-growing industry in Australia are now being formulated. 
As a result of a proposal by the British-Australasian Tobacco Co., and later of an agreement 
between that Company, the Federal and mainland State Governments, investigations 
into the tobacco industry of Australia have been carried out. The agreement, entered 
into in 1927, was for a period of three years, and the amount contributed was £30,000, 
of which the Company contributed £20,000, the Commonwealth Government £5,000, and 
each of the mainland State Governments £1,000. If at the end of this period the results 
are sufficiently encouraging a further sum of £60,000 will be provided, of which amount 
the Tobacco Company will contribute £30,000 and the Governments £30,000. The 
results of the investigations made have proved satisfactory in the production of a suitable 
leaf, and the control of the parasitic disease, blue mould, appears at present hopeful of 
attainment. Further experiments are necessary, however, in order to obtain the desired 
improvement in the culture of tobacco. The first period of three years in the agreement 
referred to expired on the 30th June, 1930, and future development will depend upon the 
results of the report of the Select Committee appointed by the Commonwealth Parliament 
to inquire into the industry. 


5. Pumpkins and Melons.—The total area under this crop in Australia during 
1928-29 was 13,121 acres, of which 2,345 acres were in New South Wales, 1,204 acres 
in Victoria, 8,746 acres in Queensland, 484 acres in Western Australia, 338 acres in 
South Australia, and 4 acres in Federal Capital Territory. The production in all the 
States amounted to 36,603 tons. 


6. Hops.—Hop-growing in Australia is practically confined to Tasmania and some 
of the cooler districts of Victoria, the total area for the season 1928-29 being 1,485 acres, 
of which 1,203 acres were in Tasmania, 981 acres in Victoria, and 1 acre in South Aus- 
tralia. The Tasmanian area, though still small, has increased considerably during the 
past twenty years, the total for the season 1901-2 being only 599 acres. In Victoria the 
area, which in 1901-2 was 307 acres, dwindled to 71 acres in 1918-19, then rose to 312 
acres in 1925-26 and dropped to 281 in 1928-29. The cultivation of hops was much 
more extensive in Victoria some 40 years ago than at present, the area in 1883-84 being 
no less than 1,758 acres. During the year 1928-29 the exports of hops exceeded the 
imports by 397,546 Ibs., the excess value being £9,159. 


7. Flax.—For over twenty years jflax has been grown intermittently in the 
Gippsland district of Victoria, and attempts have been made to introduce its cultivation 
into Tasmania and New South Wales, but without success. About the end of the year 
1917 the shortage of flax fibre in the world had become acute, and endeavours were made 
by the Commonwealth Government to encourage the cultivation of flax. The acreage 
in Victoria increased from 419 acres in 1917-18 to 1,611 acres in 1919-20, but the area 
had declined in 1928-29 to 179 acres. Flax products to the value of more than £1,500,000 
are annually imported into Australia, and, as it has been demonstrated that flax can be 
grown to perfection here, good prospects exist for the ultimate establishment of a local 
industry. In order to assist in this direction the Commonwealth Parliament has granted 
the payment of a bounty on the production of flax and linseed grown in Australia for a 
period of five years, commencing “Ist March, 1930. The rates of bounty payable are 
15 per cent. of the market value of the flax or linseed for the first two years, 10 per cent. 
for the next two years, and 7} per cent. for the last year. The total amount paid shall 
not exceed £20,000 in any one financial year. 


8. Millet.—Millet figures in the statistical records of three of the States. The total 
area devoted thereto in 1928-29 was 3,664 acres, of which 2,018 acres were in New South 
Wales, 1,337 in Victoria, 307 in Queensland, and 2 in the Northern Territory. The 
particulars here given relate to millet grown for grain and fibre, the quantity for green 
forage being dealt with in the section relating thereto. 
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9. Nurseries.—In all the States fairly large areas are occupied as nurseries for raising 
plants, trees, etc. Statistics of the area under flowers, fruit trees, etc., are available for 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia. During 1928-29 
the areas in those States were 596, 1,216, 132, and 110 acres respectively. 


10. Cotton.—The cultivation of cotton was begun in Queensland in 1860, and ten 
years later the area cropped had increased from fourteen to upwards of fourteen thousand 
acres. The re-appearance of American cotton in the European market on the conclusion 
of the Civil War gave a severe setback to the new industry, and the area declined 
continuously till 1888, when only 37 acres were planted. The industry was resuscitated 
soon after, and manufacturing was undertaken on two separate occasions at Ipswich, 
but operations were at no time very extensive, and low prices over a term of years 
checked development. Added interest was shown in the crop in 1903, and in 1913 the 
Queensland Government made an advance of 14d. per Ib. on seed cotton, and ginned it 
on owner’s account, the final return being equal to about 13d. per lb. 


Rising prices for the staple enabled the Government to offer the substantial guarantee 
of 54d. per lb. for seed cotton of good quality for the three years ended 31st July, 1923, 
and as the result considerable activity was displayed in the industry, the area picked 
rising from 166 acres in 1920 to 50,186 in 1924. Government guarantees were continued 
until 1926, when the Commonwealth Government granted a bounty of 14d. per Ib. on the 
better grades and $d. on the lower grades of seed cotton grown in Australia. In addition 
to this direct assistance to the cotton-growing industry, the Government subsidized the 
cotton-manufacturing industry by granting a graduated bounty varying from 4d. to ls. 
per lb. on all cotton yarn manufactured in Australia which contained 50 per cent. of 
home-grown cotton. The rates payable under the new Act for seed cotton vary from 1}d. 
per lb. for the first year for the higher grades and 3d. per lb. for the lower grades to $d. 
and 3d. per lb. respectively for the year ending 30th September, 1936. The bounty 
payable on cotton yarn varies according to count, the rate decreasing each year until 
1936. The amount of bounty payable in any financial year is limited to £260,000. The 
object of this policy is to foster and establish the primary and secondary industries 
concurrently, thus creating a home market for the raw cotton produced. : 


The area under cultivation and the yield in Queensland since the year 1919 are shown 
hereunder :— 


COTTON.—AREA AND YIELD, QUEENSLAND. 1919 TO 1929. 


Yield of Ungi 
Year. bee et Cotton Sa 
Acres. lbs. 
1919 rs a ai ki ae 72 27,470 
1920 ptt saa can ais an - . 166 57,065 
1921 of She oh me a 1,944 940,126 
1922 ic fx na fe ae 8,716 3,956,635 
1923 * 4p Ss AS . 40,821 12,543,770 
1924 wt #3 A afd 3 50,186 16,416,170 
1925 eo At dst @ eB st 40,062 19,537,274 
1926 ony tt oy Si me 18,743 9,059,907 
1927 ae al So sie Ws 14,975 7,060,756 
1928 oo 7” “i ~~" S 20,316 12,290,910 
1929 (6) tix. es ss “a a: 25,000 8,000,000 
(a) Area harvested. (6) Estimated. — 


Consequent upon the lapse of the Government guarantees and the change over to 
the bounty system, a cotton pool was formed in Queensland under the Primary Products 
Pools Act and a cotton board was elected to control the handling, financing, and marketing 
of all cotton grown in the State. The whole of the output in 1927 was sold to Australian 
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spinners on the basis of import parity prices, the net return to growers, including the 
bounty, being 5d. per lb. for top grade seed cotton. The bulk of this crop was left in 
the hands of the spinners and a market for the 1928 output was therefore sought overseas. 
Of the quantity exported, 97 per cent. was shipped to the United Kingdom, and the 
prices realized, coupled with the Commonwealth bounty, yielded a return sufficiently 
high to make cultivation profitable on land yielding a fair crop. 


11. Coffee.—Queensland is the only State in which coffee-growing has been 
extensively tried, but the results have not been satisfactory. The area under crop 
reached its highest point in the season 1901-2 with 547 acres. In subsequent seasons 
the area fluctuated somewhat, but on the whole with a downward tendency, and in 
1928-29 only 7 acres were recorded with a yield of 2,102 lbs. 


12. Other Crops.—Amongst miscellaneous small crops grown in the several States 
may be mentioned tomatoes, rhubarb, artichokes, arrowroot, chicory, and flowers. 


§ 18. Bounties. 


With the object of encouraging the manufacture and production of certain 
articles in Australia, bounties have been granted by the Commonwealth Parliament 
and during the year ending 30th June, 1930, the sum of £518,641 was paid in connexion 
therewith. Of this amount, £260,387 was paid under the Iron and Steel Products Bounty 
Act, £55,018 under the Sulphur Bounty Act, £83,210 under the Wine Export Bounty 
Act, £118,967 under the Cotton Bounty Act, and £1,059 under the Papua and New Gtinea 
Bounties Act. Fuller details will be found in the Production Bulletin issued by this 
Bureau. 


§ 19. Fertilizers. 


1. General.—tIn the early days of settlement in Australia, scientific cultivation was 
practically neglected. Farmers were neither under the necessity nor were they aware of 
the value of supplying the proper constituents to the soil for each class of crop. The 
widely divergent character of the soils, their degeneration by repeated cropping, the 
limitations of climatic conditions, and the difficulties of following any desired order of 
rotation of crops, all rendered it essential to give attention to artificial manuring. The 
introduction of the modern seed-drill acting also as a fertilizer-distributor has greatly 
facilitated the use of artificial manures, and much land formerly regarded as useless for 
cultivation has now been made productive. There is reason to believe that this feature 
will be even more strikingly characteristic in the future. 


2. Fertilizers Acts.—In order to protect the interests of users of artificial manures, 
legislation has been passed in each of the States, regulating the sale and preventing the 
adulteration of fertilizers. A list of these Acts and their main features will be found in 
Year Book No. 12 (page 378). 


3. Imports.—The local production of artificial manures has greatly increased in 
recent years, and the home requirements of prepared fertilizers can now be supplied by 
Australian manufacturers. Imports of fertilizers are also expanding, but the bulk of the 
inward shipments consists of rock phosphates, which form the raw material for the home 
manufactured superphosphate, a fertilizer which has proved eminently suitable for the 
growing of cereals in Australian soils. During 1928-29 the value of rock phosphates 
imported represented more than 86 per cent. of the total importation of fertilizers. Nauru 
and Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony in almost equal proportions supplied practically the 
whole of the shipments. Sodium nitrate is wholly obtained from Chile. 
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The imports of artificial manures during the last five years are given in the following 
table. Although considerable quantities of manufactured superphosphates were annually 
imported up till 1914-15, the importations of this fertilizer have now practically 


ceased. 
FERTILIZERS.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 

Fertilizer. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 

Bonedust owt. | 100 (a) (a) 

é £ op oe 58 | (a) (a 
Guano cwt. | 893,478 1,829 20,826 500 52,018 
5 at £ 98,515 1,061 1,238 242 | 6,438 
Superphosphates ewt. 1,200 1,035 1,201 1,400 | 2,560 
5 £ 785 517 573 937 | 1,834 
Rock phosphates ewt. |5,751,583 |6,463,733 {10,171,652 |9,220,120 |12,349,710 
rr 55 £ | 739,588 | 799,273 | 1,109,414 | 915,840 | 1,291,583 
Soda nitrate ewt. | 182,846 | 187,284 100,567 | 175,074 152,747 
x os £ | 104,729 | 105,384 60,951 91,885 75,888 
Other .. ewt. | 186,209 | 172,993 187,773 | 237,354 308,425 
aE £ 79,616 80,900 87,281 | 103,634 112,232 
Total . cwt. |7,015,316 |6,826,874 |10,482,119 |9,634,448 12,865,460 
- £ {1,023,233 | 987,135 | 1,259,515 |1,112,538 | 1,487,975 


(a) Now included with Other Fertilizers. 


4, Exports.—The subjoined table shows the exports of artificial manures for the 
years 1924-25 to 1928-29. Practically the whole of these fertilizers are manufactured 
locally, and are shipped mainly to New Zealand, Japan, Java, and the Pacific 


Islands :— 


FERTILIZERS.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Fertilizer. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
Bonedust ewt. 13,942 10,012 2,668 | 74. 39 
“ A £| 6,079 | 3,664 1,220 46 27 
Superphosphates ewt. 57 149 21 33 316 
is £ 18 49 18 14 83 
Rock phosphates ewt. ia 62 200 t 
See £ + 24 58 " 3 
Soda nitrate owt. 2,529 1,445 398 7 6 
¥ » rm ne 1,851 1,241 311 7 
Ammonia sulphate ewt. | 111,594 | 141,866 99,928 71,911 ienic 
ote os 73,665 88,745 61,478 42,229 11,255 
er cwt. 45,098 | 124,263 39,718 29,464 66,429 
be “8 13,916 47,011 16,237 12,861 30,097. 
Total ewt, 173,220 | 277,797 | 142,933 | 10 
; ; i ; 1,489 | 85, 
£| 95,529 | 140,734 | 79/322 | 55,157 aimee 
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5. Statistics of Use of Fertilizers.—Statistics regarding the use of manures are 
eollected in all the States, and the particulars for 1928-29 are as follows :— 


FERTILIZERS USED IN EACH STATE, 1928-29. 


Area Manured. Manure Used. 
State or Territory. Total Area = 
of Crops. Percentage on Natural 
Aggregate. Total Area (Stable Artificial. 
of Crops. Yard, etc.). 
Acres. Acres. % Loads. Tons 
New South Wales 5,442,982 3,768,421 69.23 157,686 122,897 
Victoria 5,505,651 | @5,753,116 697.17 114,345 | @257,498 
Queensland i 1,044,632 96,037 9.19 67,152 36,644 
South Australia : 4,660,003 4 256,827 91.35 45,647 171,965 
Western Australia 4,259,269 | a4,577,900 c98.64 53,500 | a201,022 
Tasmania oe 273,152 245,863 90.00 11,917 23,500 
Northern Territory 392 50 12.75 oe 14 
Fed. Cap. Territory 3,476 3,175 | 91.34 227 116 
Total .. 21,189,557 | 18,701,389 88.26 450,474 813,656 
(a) Includes area under sown grasses and manure used. (5) 1926 figure. (c) 1923 figure. 


Similar particulars in respect of Australia as a whole during the past five years are 
as shown below :— 


FERTILIZERS USED IN AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Area Manured. Manure Used. 
Total Area 
Hears of Crops. Percentageon| Natural 
Aggregate. Total Area (Stable Artificial. 
of Crops. Yard, ete.). 
Acres. Actes. % Loads. Tons. 
1924-25 oe 17,278,191 | 13,031,329 75.14 534,702 529,027 
1925-26 Sr 16,793,578 | 13,387,111 78.98 625,099 576,786 
1926-27 as 17,772,499 | 14,770,498 83.11 562,055 642,511 
1927-28 oie 19,219,393 | 16,607,826 86.41 616,241 725,782 
1928-29 oe 21,189,557 | 18,701,389 88.26 450,474 813,656 


The percentage of the area manured on the total area cultivated has advanced from 
75.14 to 88.26 during the past five years, while the use of artificial manures has increased 
by more than 284,629 tons during the same period. 


6. Local Production of Fertilizers.—Statistics relative to the local production of 
fertilizers are incomplete, and detailed returns for fertilizer factories other than bone 
mills are not available. The number of firms engaged in the manufacture of artificial 
manures in Australia at latest available date was 104, made up as follows :—New South 
Wales, 20; Victoria, 30; Queensland, 24; South Australia, 11; Western Australia, 11 ; 
and Tasmania, 8. The production of superphosphates in Australia during 1928-29 
amounted to 899,552 tons, the largest producing States being Victoria and Western 
Australia. 


§ 20. Ensilage. 


1. Government Assistance in Production.—Efforts have been made for some years 
by the various State Governments to educate the farming community in regard to the 
value of ensilage. Monetary aid is afforded in the erection of silos, and expert advice is 
supplied in connexion with the design of the silos and the cutting and packing of the 


silage. 
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2. Quantity Made.—Particulars concerning the number of holdings on which ensilage 
was made, and the quantity made during the seasons 1924-25 to 1928-29, are given in 
the following table :— 

ENSILAGE MADE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


ek a - a ee 


1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
os 3 a wa a n S 
State or Territory. =] &p 30 & = & 3 o a So 
g So A eo A eo: A= S P= Sy 
dae | sepoge | S| g6 ) 3) ods be logs 
ro) a3 x} ae C} ae ° as G) aa 
=| As c- =| fy AS i Aa sa) Aa 
(a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. | No. | Tons. o. | Tons. 
New South Wales +. | 269 | 35,145 | 241 | 30,457 | 407 | 48,718 | 473 | 50,464 | 350 | 27,177 
Victoria a $. | 106 6,667 | 113 6,092 94 6,132 75 6,037 | 89 7,775 
Queensland .. +» | 104 8,195 67 4,654 50 4,728 76 5,420 72 4,037 
South Australia oe 20 2,067 28 2,857 23 2,405 17 PA oo Nile 2,808 
Western Australia wa 29 | 2,287 43 8,325 72 5,642 72 5,147 | 93 7,022 
Tasmania ad «é 10 301 3 170 8 488 | 12 526 )° 5 115 
Northern Territory os 1 5 | pk 5 ” = i aks ee ee 
Total -- | 5389 | 54,667 | 496 | 47,560 | 654 | 68,113 | 725 | 70,009 | 621 | 48,934 


> (a) No. of holdings on which ensilage was made. 


Following the drought of 1902-3 greater attention was paid to the making of ensilage, 
and during the four seasons ended 1909-10 there was an increase both in the number of 
holdings on which ensilage was made and in the quantity produced. The following five 
seasons, however, showed a falling off, but the reduction was due to the fact that stocks 
had not been drawn upon to any great extent during the previous seasons. The accumu- 
lated stocks proved of great value during the 1914 drought, though far below what would 
have been the case if more attention had been paid to production during the previous 
years when there was a surplus of green forage. The quantities made since that date 
have fluctuated considerably, the output in 1928-29 amounting to 48,934 tons. 


§ 21. Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Farms. 


1. General.—In most of the States agricultural colleges and experimental farms have 
been established with a view to the promotion of more scientific methods in agriculture, 
stock-breeding and dairying. In the colleges, and on some of the farms, provision is made 
for the accommodation of pupils to whom both practical and theoretical instruction 
is given by experts in various branches of agriculture. Analyses of soils and fertilizers 
are made, manures are tested, and elementary veterinary science, etc., are taught, while 
general experimental work is carried on with cereal and other crops, not merely for the 
purpose of showing that it is practicable to produce certain crops in a given place, but 
also to show how it is possible to make farming pay in the locality. Opportunities 
are afforded for practice in general agricultural work, and instruction is given in the 
conservation of fodder ; in cheese and butter making ; in the management, breeding, and 
preparation for the market of live stock ; in the eradication of pests and weeds ; and in 
carpentering, blacksmithing, and other trades. : 

Travelling expert lecturers visit the various agricultural and dairying centres, and 
there is a wide distribution of periodical agricultural gazettes and bulletins. 


2. Particulars of Agricultural Colleges and Experimental Ferms.—In previous 
issues of this volume detailed information was given regarding agricultural colleges, 


experimental farms, and agricultural education generally. See Year Book No. 11, 
pp. 393-5, 


3. Particulars respecting Agricultural and Stock Departments.—A synopsis of the 
activities and operations of the Agricultural and Stock Departments of the several States 
on 30th June, 1920, will be found in Year Book No. 14, pages 1180 to 1191. The main 
features of organization are set out under their respective headings as regards staff, expen- 
diture, work undertaken in agricultural colleges, technical schools, experimental farms 
and orchards and vineyards. The subject of lectures and other forms of agricultural 
instruction by experts is dealt with, as well as such matters as the distribution of, plants, 


and the special steps taken to disseminate information amongst agriculturists, and to 
facilitate the marketing of products. ; 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


FARMYARD, DAIRY, AND BEE PRODUCTS. 


§ 1. Introductory. 


1. General.—The introduction of cattle into Australia, and the early history of the 
dairying industry are referred to in some detail in earlier issues of this work (see Official 
Year Book No. 6, p. 430). It may here be noted that the original stock has been crossed 
with specially imported stud cattle, while further judicious crossing of strains has resulted 
in an increased and improved milk supply. In Australia, dairy cattle thrive in the open 
throughout the year, local climatic conditions demanding no protection other than tree 
plantations for shelter, and rugging in the coldest weather. Indigenous and imported 
grasses furnish food during the greater part of the year, and winter fodder, when necessary, 
is given to the cattle in the fields. With the adoption of scientific methods in the 
treatment of animals and pasturages and in the processes of manufacture, coupled with 
effective State supervision, the dairying industry has shown rapid expansion. 


2. Official Supervision of Industry.—Dairy experts, under the supervision of the 
various State Agricultural Departments, give instruction in approved methods of pro- 
duction, and inspect animals, buildings, and marketable produce. A high standard of 
cleanliness, both of personnel and matériel, prevails. Financial assistance of a temporary 
nature is also given, advances made being generally repaid with promptitude. 


The export trade is regulated by the terms of the Commonwealth Commerce Act 
1905 and regulations thereunder. The provisions of this Act are set out in detail in 
Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 431-2. It will be sufficient to note here that the true trade 
description, &c., must be marked on all produce intended for export, while official 
inspection ensures the maintenance of purity and quality. Upon request of the exporter 
the goods are certificated by the inspector. 


3. Mixed Farming.—Dairying is not now, as formerly, wholly confined to farmers, 
since many graziers in a large way of business have lately given it their attention. In 
non-coastal regions it is generally carried on in conjunction with agriculture and sheep- 
raising, sufficient fodder being grown to carry the cattle through the winter months. 
Local wants are thus met, and in many places remote from the metropolis well-equipped 
factories have been established. 


4. Factory System.—Cream separation and butter-making are often carried on 
together under the co-operative system. The creation of large central butter factories, 
supplied by numerous separating establishments or “‘ creameries,” has resulted in a 
considerable reduction in the cost of manufacture, since improved appliances such as 
refrigerators may be profitably worked at the larger establishments. The product is also 
of a more uniform quality. The number of farmers who adhere to hand processes is 
rapidly diminishing. Formerly the average quantity of milk used per pound of hand- 
made butter was about 3 gallons, but separator butter requires only 2} gallons. 
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5. Butter and Cheese Factories.—The factories in Australia for the manufacture 

of butter, cheese, and condensed milk numbered 523 in 1928-29. These were distributed 

in the various States as follows :—New South Wales, 144; Victoria, 169; Queensland, 
119; South Australia, 48; Western Australia, 12; and Tasmania, 31. 


§ 2. Dairy Cattle and Dairy Products, 


1. Dairy Herds.——The dairy herds of Australia were severely depleted during the 
drought of 1914-15, when the number was reduced to 1,684,393. Following that year 
substantial increases have taken place, and the number recorded in 1928 represents a 
gain of nearly 565,000 in the past decade. In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania the proportion of dairy cattle to all cattle is high. In Queensland, the 
Northern Territory, and Western Australia there is a greatly preponderating number of 
other cattle, dairying not being firmly established in the tropical regions of the Continent. 
In Southern Queensland, however, the industry has developed remarkably during the past 
decennium, and the progress attained in that area has been largely responsible for the 
Australian increases since 1916. The returns for 1928 include heifers intended for milking 
and being within three months of calving. Details were not collected for Victoria, but 
the total of such heifers in the other States amounted to 121,589. 


CATTLE AND DAIRY CATTLE.—NUMBER, 1924 TO 1928. 


State. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 


=! = | 


All Cattle .. | 2,871,196 | 2,931,818 | 2,813,144 | 2,848,654) 2.784.615: 
New South Wales **"\Dairy Cows .. | "834/557 | “’840,930 | ‘885,238 | ~’804'440|  ’907°774 
Ali Cattle .. | 1,605,554 | 1,513,787 | 1,435,761 | 1,327,077| 1,3047426 


Victoria A 
Dairy Cows .. | 760,207 | 727,940 | "673089 | 62671391 ’615’092 
Queensland —.. «4 Dairy Cows 1. | "ged’sne | artsy | OfSb845 | 6.225.804) 5,128,341 
AllGattle :. | 400,423} 373,597 | 340.007 316,314 Ses o1e 
South Australia ** [Dairy Cows 133,619 | 127,670 | 127,292 117.580 108'0o 
. oe > ’ » 
Ween amt SHG, | ea) ae 
All Cattle .. | 225,740 | 212/373 | 213112 | 210'804 ears 
Tasmania Dairy Cows 70,073 70,382 67,457 66,902 yrs 
HoethstnTeriitoey All iieittes ot SEbaBS ves 865,607 835,300 768,701 
oe a a. 
; AllGattle |! 5,058 5,312 5,509 

Federal ; ; 6,188 5,2 
ederal Capital Territory 4 Dairy Cows .. 413 646 "815 1,417 704 
Australia... + fAll Cattle .. 18,809,478 |13,279,785 |11,963,278 | 11,617,056] 11,300,757 


Dairy Cows .. | 2,444,637 | 2,442,002 | 2,434,745 2,422,674) 2,466,659 


(a) Not available. 


2. Milk.—The annual quantity of milk produced per dairy cow varies greatly with 
breed, locality and season, reaching as high as 1,000 gallons, but averaging for the whole 
of Australia for all dairy cows and for all seasons prior to 1916 considerably under 300 
gallons per annum. Of late years an improvement in the grade of dairy cattle has taken 
place, and the 300 gallon mark has been exceeded on each of the last five seasons, the 
yield of 363 gallcns in 1924 constituting a record. The best yields over a sériba 
of years appear to bein Victoria, Tasmania, South Australia and New South Wales 
while Queensland in normal years is above Western Australia. In the following table 
the annual average yields per cow for the last five years are based on the number of 
dairy cows which were in milk during any part of the year. The average given is 
considerably below that for cows which were yielding during the greater part of the 
ys at pions pee, oF were, of course, obtained in those States which have most 
extensively adopted scientific methods of dairying, such as ic breeding. i 
of herds, milk testing, ete. Sidi ren ~eBnine 
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MILK PRODUCTION, 1924 TO 1928-29. 


Heading. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Cap. goat 
Ter. 


1924— 
Dairy Cows (a) .. No. | 809,691 | 749,178 | 548,707 | 135,029 | 61,357 | 70,285 | 394 | 2,374,641 
Production 1,000 gals. | 316,810 | 294,765 | 170,074 | 45,426 | 13,363 | 21,840) 116 862,394 
Aver. percow ..gals. 891 893 310 336 218 311 294 363 

1925-26—(c) 
Dairy Cows (a) .. No. | 887,744 | 744,074 | 568,156 | 130,644 | 61,945 | 70,227 580 | 2,413,320 
Production 1,000 gals. | 289,861 | 255,120 | 153,386 | 41,386 | 14,823 | 18,684 199 778,459 
Aver. percow ..gals. 346 843 270 317 239 266 875 820 

1926-27 (c) 
Dairy Cows (a) .. No. | 837,373 | 700,515 | 553,472 | 123,066 | 63,768 | 68,920 730 | 2,347,844 
Production 1,000 gals. | 277,917 | 258,487 | 136,416 | 40,434 | 15,553 | 21,009 | 198, 749,964 
Aver. per cow. ..gals. 332 369 246 329 244 305 271 319 

1927-28 (c) 
Dairy Cows (a) .. No. | 837,617 | 649,614 | 565,913 | 114,459 | 65,701 | 67,180 1,082 | 2,801,566 
Production 1,000 gals. | 283,046 | 260,648 | 180,679 | 37,947 | 17,159 | 22,556 | 220 802,255 
Aver. percow ..gals. 338 401 319 332 261 336 | 203 849 

1928-29 (c) 
Dairy Cows (a) .. No. | 849,769 | 620,616 | 606,637 | 105,800 | 65,982 67,491 | 964 | 2,817,259 
Production 1,000 gals. | 277,378 | 279,032 | 180,396 | 35,701 | 18,252 | 24,444 | 245 815,448 
Aver. per cow. ..gals. 326 450 | 297 337 277 362 | 254 352 


(a) Mean for the year. (b) Exclusive of Northern Territory. (c) Year ended 30th June. 


3. Butter and Cheese.—Although the quantity of dairy production is largely affected 
by the nature of the season, an important advance in the output of butter has taken 
place in the past decade. During that period the average annual production increased 
from 183,000,000 lb. for the quinquennium 1913-1917, to 281,000,000 Ib. for the latest five 
years under review. Queensland was responsible for the largest share of the increased 
output during recent years. The maximum output of butter in Australia was recorded 
in 1924, when, as a result of a specially favourable season, 313,952,291 Ib. were manu- 
factured. 

The manufacture of cheese is also largely dependent upon seasonal conditions. The 
average for the last decennium is, however, much greater than that for the previous one. 
The production in 1921 of 32,653,003 Ib. is the highest yet recorded, while for 1928-29 the 
production, amounting to 30,217,101 lb., follows very closely. 

The development in dairy production since 1896, and in the exports of butter from 
1901 onwards are shown in the graphs on page 468. Particulars for the past five years are 
as follows :— 

BUTTER AND CHEESE PRODUCTION, 1924 TO 1928-29. 


{ 


} 
State. 1924. 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 192 1-29. 
i 
BurtTEr. 
| a 38 95,833,624 | 100 794,888 oF 

w South Wales .. .. |a117,195,871 | 106,953,339 ; ,794,888 | 95,337,240 
Piccoriaeeety ei "* |91007849,382 | 81,747,291 | 81,995,815 | 84,270,812 | 93,728,516 
Queensland .. x ** "470,406,492 | 63,001,073 | 51,402,633 | 72,039,151 | 77,044,859 
South Australia = ** | 416066694 | 13,882,850 | 13,416,904 | 12,136,638 | 11,315,714 
Western Australia .. ** | "9’962°630 | 2,591,818 | 3,829,728 | 4,265,258 | 5,051,088 
Tasmania .. bj "! | qei455:746 | 6,122,992 | 6,032,597 | 6,514,642 | 5,395,689 
Federal Capital Territory a 15,476 14,322 20,758 16,065 10,094 
Australia... _. | 313,952,291 | 273,313,685 | 252,581,059 | 280,037,404 | 289,883,200 

CHEESE. 

ie ie 6,785,060 | _7,964,62 a 

th Wales -. .. | 7,705,596 | 6,462,535 735, 284,622 | 6,339,052 
taper a, as ** | 96:193,135 | 5,279,009 | 5,997,648 | 5,621,045 | 5,505,932 
Queensland .. i .. | @12,643,863 | 12,580,942 9,260,043 | 14,128,420 | 14,391,910 
South Australia ae 3. | a3,748,628 3,636,278 3,708,730 3,465,456 2,975,095 
Western Australia .. Be 4,055 3,818 5,172 5,088 7,526 
Tasmania .. B i) | @1,152,015 836,738 971,644 | 1,029,344 997,586 
Australia Bi .. | $1,442,202 | 28,799,820 | 26,679,197 | 31,534,875 | 30,217,101 


(a) For year ended 30th June of year following. 
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4. Concentrated Milk.—‘‘ Condensed ” or “ concentrated” milk represents"milk” the 
bulk of which is reduced by evaporation. The industry is of comparatively recent growth, 
the quantity of milk treated in 1901 being negligible, but production increased annually 
until in 1911 the output nearly doubled that of the previous year. Thenceforward rapid 
progress was made, the greatest development taking place in Victoria, where the industry 
is most largely established. There is still an import of milk, but the exports in each year 
far outweigh the quantity imported. No condensed or concentrated milk is made in 
South Australia, Western Australia, or Tasmania. In New South Wales, Victoria, and 
Queensland the returns for the last five years were as follows :— 


CONDENSED, CONCENTRATED, OR POWDERED MILK MADE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year. | N.S.W. Victoria. Queensland. Australia. 
Ib. | Ib. | Ib. Ib. 
1924-25 3,3 Re 5,804,191 45,693,120 | 10,511,919 | 62,009,230 
1925-26 std aH 5,745,454 43,646,852 | 8,831,623 58,223,929 
1926-27 ane ae a | 48,186,040 . a 659,180,891 
1927-28 se ae a | 63,876,662 | a c53,876,662 
| a 053,948,559 


1928-29 - * a | 53,948,559 


(6) Including New South Wales and Queensland. 


(a) Not available for publication. 
(c) Victorian total only. ’ 


5. Oversea Trade in Butter, Cheese, and Milk.—The following tables give the imports, 
exports, and net exports of butter, cheese, and milk. In each of the five years dealt with 
the exports of butter, cheese, and condensed milk exceeded the imports. 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND MILK, IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—AUSTRALIA, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Products. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 

Imports. 
Butter .. RE 54 lb. 19,717 | 2,991,248 | 7,160,864 | 6,975,370 964 
a BS a 56 £ 1,340 246,703 519,672 549,548 89 
Cheese .. ae sa lb. 356,717 | 1,487,023 | 1,789,766 | 2,084,486 515,257 
ee es +. 3: £ 37,448 111,827 133,600 116,200 45,817 
Milk—concentrated and preserved(a)lb. 367,073 348,178 647,122 931,344 | 774,115 
x 7 = \ £ 32,359 20,398 34,115 36,837 | 33,422 

i 

Exports. 
Butter .. ae sd Ib, |145,281,326 | 97,899,824 |-76,767,844 | 99,164,946 |102,442,843 
< ah 's, ¥ £ | 10,006,081 | 7,006,830 | 5,465,347 | 6,005,033 | 7'545°430 
Cheese .. a ‘A Ib. | 10,897,392 | 6,884,347 | 3,663,175 | 6,933,857 | 8,335,078 
= aA ae a £ 365,764 271,973 133,266 260,879 330,165 
Milk—concentrated and preserved(a)lb. | 29,172,996 25,908,328 | 17,759,929 | 20,640,224 25,402,575 
Fs . + aS £/ 1,604,634 | 1,476,422 | 1,081,256 | 1,188,903 | 1424/3854 


Ner Exports.(b) 


Butter .. os -+ Ib, |145,261,609 | 94,908,581 | 69,606,980 | 92,189,576 |102.4. 
* ss S 55 £ | 10,004,741 | 6,760,127 | 4'945,675 | 67356385 7’545°341 
Cheese 1. = -+ Ib, | 10,040,675 | 5,897,824 | 1,873,409 | 4/849°371 | 7’819°821 
- P ey ‘3 £ 328,316 | 160,146 —334 144,679 | "284348 
Milk—concentrated and preserved(a)Ib. 28,805,923 | 25,560,150 | 17,112,807 19,708,880 24,628,460 
a x , £| 1,662,275 | 1,456,024 | 1,047,141 | 1;152:066 | 1’391’439 


Norr.—The minus sign (—) indicates net imports. 
(a) See definition above. (b) Excess of exports over imports. 
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6. Local Consumption of Butter and Cheese.—The total production of butter and 
cheese, with the subtraction or addition of the net export or import for the corresponding 
period gives approximately the quantity available for consumption in Australia. The 
figures for the past five years are as follows :— 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—LOCAL CONSUMPTION, 1924 TO 1928-29. 


| 0 | 
Products. | 1924. | 1925-26. : 1926-27. | 


| 
| 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
Tb.gaee Ib. Ib. | Ib. Ib. 
Butter .. Total .. Soh -- |168,690,682 |178,405,104 |182,924,079 |187,847,828 |187,441,321 
ss +» Perhead of population .. 28, 72 29.77 29,94 30,138 29,58 
Cheese .. Total . - | 21,401,617 | 23,401,996 | 24,805,788 | 26,685,504 | 22,397,280 
64 | 5 06 | 4,28 3, 53 


ee Gira, Per head of population - | 3 


The quantity available for consumption in 1928-29 averaged 29% Ib. of butter and 
34 lb. of cheese, or a total of 33 Ib. per head of population, an amount probably 
unsurpassed anywhere. The consumption of butter and cheese in the United Kingdom 
in normal times is given at about 25 lb. per head per annum. 


§ 3. Pigs and Pig Products. 


1. Pigs.—The number of pigs in Australia from 1924 to 1928 is shown below : 
PIGS.—NUMBER, 1924 TO 1928. 

State. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. | 1928. 
New South Wales (a) .. | 339,378 382,331 332,827 | 301,819 | 311,605 
Victoria aA -. | 288,509 339,601 | 284,271 212,785 222,084 
Queensland | 156,163 199,598 | 183,662 191,947 215,764 
South Australia .. Ve 80,988 90,794. | 79,108 | 69,733 62,723 
Western Australia .. | 66,375 74,316 | 69,798 | 59,810 49,243 
Tasmania ae aeeyl 47,305 | 41,009 | 38,906 | 41,752 48,304 
Northern Territory ell 1,000 | 382 | 343 | 292 407 
Federal Cap. Territory (a) | 291 | 343 94 69 51 

| | 

| ____— Z ete i scl 

Australia .. nae 980,009 | 1,128,374 | 989,009 878,207 910,181 


(a) As on 30th June of year following. 

For many years the number of pigs in Australia has fluctuated considerably. There 
was a heavy falling off in 1915, followed by substantial increases during the next two 
years, the number in 1917, viz., 1,169,365, being the highest recorded in Australia, From 
1917 onwards the numbers have remained fairly constant at about 900,000. The 
number of pigs per head of population and the number per square mile, will be found in 
the tables of live stock, page 451. 


2. Bacon and Ham.—(i) Production. The production of bacon and ham is 
increasing fairly rapidly, the averages for the past three quinquennia being 56,000,000, 
59,000,000, and 73,000,000 Ib. respectively. No increase in the volume of exports has 
taken place, the extra production being needed to supply the local demand, which is 
expanding with the population and the increasing consumption per head, 
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BACON AND HAM. —PRODUCTION, 1924 TO 1928-29. 


State. | 1924. | 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
| | es 
EP Botan vt | Fata: ae | r =| | 
lb. Ib, Ib. 
New South Wales rt a2l, 068, 976 | 22,949,531 | 24, 600, 275 | 25, 479,208 'b23,087,271 
Victoria .. a a2, 993,869 | 21,213,925 | 20,952,310 | 20,605,148 | 19,401,447 
Queensland we al5, 640,561 | 18,326,728 | 18,288,690 | 18,264,855 | 22,043,114 
South Australia aa 5,374,457 | 5,600,760 | 5,165,670 5,111,465 5,110,352 
Western Australia (b) 2,797,151 2,960,139 2,678,830 2,760,694 | 2,557,068 
Tasmania .. | a2,428,966 | 2,314,756 1,946,323 | 2,780,304 | 2,298,745 
Federal Cap. Territory a7,820 8,840 | 2,790 | eh 1,400 
| cir | | 
Total ae 69, 311,800 toertt ety | 73,634,888 | 75,001,674 | 74,499,397 
(a) For year ended 30th June of year following. (b) A portion only from pigs slaughtered in 
the State; balance imported and subsequently cured. 


(ii) Local Consumption. From about 1904 onwards the production of bacon and ham 
has been sufficient to meet the local demand and provide a small surplus for export. 
The total home consumption and the average per head of population for the last five 
years are given hereunder :— 


BACON AND HAM.—LOCAL CONSUMPTION, 1924 TO 1928-29. 


| 
Particulars. 1924. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
E vesteinasl | 
Total . 67, 969, 350 72, 205, 137 72, 175; 870, 73 823,995 PBS 441, 419 
Per head of population = 11,67.- |... 12.05 


11.81 | 11.84 | 11.59 
/ 
| 


3. Oversea Trade in Pig Products.—The oversea trade in pigs and pig products for 
the last five years is shown in the following table :— 


PIG PRODUCTS.—AUSTRALIAN TRADE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


} 


Particulars. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
Pies 

Imports . No. | 10 | gfe eg = 85 
. oS 150 250 | 223 * 707 
Exports . No. | 65 | 320 418 328 | 201 
“ - ee 676 1,951 | 2,506 1,294 934 
Net Exports .. No. | 55 314 410 328 116 
he  £] 526 1,701 2,283 1,294 227 

— - nf — —s on — ieee <a 

Bacon anp Ham. 
Imports .. . Ib. 322,106 509,101 374,814 356,288 | 406,335 
A fe en 18,492 | 33,773 28,101 | ~—-.21,108 23,465 
Exports... .. Ib, | 1,664,556 1,678,643 1,833,832 | 1,533,967 | 1,464,313 
am 3 .. £| 124,891 139,864 | 147,886 _ 129,073 | 122,929 
Net Exports .. Ib. | 1,342,450 | 1,169,542 --1,459,018 | 1,177,679 | 1,057,978 
- -- £ 106,399 106,091 124,785 +—-107,965 99,464 
| 14 


i 
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PIG PRODUCTS.—AUSTRALIAN TRADE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29—continued. 


Particulars. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
LarbD. 
Imports Ib. 112,084 244,517 «575,293 712,307 | 420,609 
£ 4,080 | 8,787 | 17,169 = 20,092 |_—«:11,188 
Exports Ib. | 1,523,530 , 1,953,796 | 1,334,421 1,380,960 | 1 609, 914 
= a £ 42,744 | 56,630 | 38,839 | 38,209 41,741 
Net Exports lb. 1,411,446 | 1,709,279 | 759,128 668,653 | 1,189,305 
ee St £ 38,664 47,843 | 21,670 ~=—=s-:18,117 | 30,553 
FROZEN Pork. 

Imports Ib. 962,639 | 466,425 | 733,179 | 21193 595| 2,288,385 
2 £ | 35,695 | 20,066 31,657 | 67,876 76,141 
Exports lb. 61,393 | 90,106 | 481,330 | 159,494 199,336 
5 ee £ | 2,749 | 3,647 16,608 6,183 7,856 
Net Exports lb. , —901,246 | —376,319 | —251,849 —~1,953,191 —2,089,049 
Bs —61,693} —68,285 


£ | —32,946 | rd) —15,049 


f; Nore.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


The output of pig products in Australia is usually sufficient to meet local requirements 


and provide a small surplus for export. 


During the last five years the value of the average 


annual net export amounted to £101,432, the bok of the shipments consisting of bacon, 
ham and lard. 


§ 4, Total Dairy Production. 
The total dairy production of Australia in 1928-29 is shown below :— 
TOTAL DAIRY PRODUCTION.—AUSTRALIA, 1928-29. 


| 
Fed. 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. Gap: Total. 
er. 
| | | | | | 
Minx. 

— | allons. allons. gallons. gallons. gallons. | gallons. | gallons.) gallons. 
ae iz 210,545,300 208,623,670 151,376,859, 24,465,445 aaNet, at0i17, 356,000) 29,394/622,744,578 
Cheese 5,411,230 2,806,971 5 | 1024, ‘hes ait 

i. | | | | \ 
Mapes 9,722,984. 16,004,801 | 49,928,816 
concen- | 
trating | 14,958,830 | | 
ye age . | | 215,219|142,774,389 
poses . 57,109,716) 50,038,020, 13,014,192 8,428,776) 7,904, vee 6,064,000 yt 74, 
= | a 
Total .. |277,378,000!279,031,750) 180,395,852) 35,701,192) 18,252, a7) 24,444, 000) 244,613 815,447,783 
1 
BurtTER. 
Ib. lb. Ib. Thief. tbe | Ib. orth: 
In Factories | 90,826,582) 90,263,977, 74, 386 1663, 8,156,870 3,622, 1824) 5,385, p12) rae 
On Dairy | | 
Paras 4,510,855 3,464,539 2,658,196) 3,158,844; 1,428,764 2,010,677, 10,094] 17,241,772 
{| 
é. wif i “ | 
Total .. 95,337,240 93,728,516) 77,044,859 11,315,714; 5,051,088 7,395,689, 10,094 289,883,200 


(a) Including milk used for making cheese. 
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TOTAL DAIRY PRODUCTION.—AUSTRALIA, 1928-29—continued. A 


| | | { 
| } mo Fed. 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | op Total. 
| ay pe b taeaer ss i eee ws ee 2 
CHEESE. 
aus obi. peereee eet " —— 
| | 
1D.2Ss) - Melb: Ib. thoes Ib: Ib. Ib;* {> 1b. Ib. 
In Factories | 6,203,409 | 5,259,078 |14,390,787 | 2,975,095 | —(b) 680,925 «| 29,509,294 
On . Dery | | | i i 
and other | | 
Farms 135,643 | 246,854 1,123 7,526 | 316,661 | 707,807 
Total | 6,339,052 | 5,505,932 |14,391,910 | 2,975,095 7,526 | 997,586 30,217,101 
CoNDENSED, CONCENTRATED, OR POWDERED MILK. 
— — = . . r - j — 7 = 
| 
| Ib. Ib. Ib. ip. t Ph. Ib. 
In Factories (b) 58,948,559 (0) 3. e : | .. | 58,948,559 
2 é u aS 
Bisa” AND Ham. ne 
lb. Ib. Ib. Ib. | Ib. Ib. Ib. b. 
In Factories |a22,340,106)18,611,728 |21,710,900 | 4,654,651 |a2,438,462 | 1,594,645 .. | 71,850,492 
On Dairy | | | 
and other | | ~ 
Farms .. 747,165} 789,719 | 332,214.) 455,701 | 118,606 | 704,100 | 1,400 | 3,148,905 
Total 23,087,271|19,401,447 |22,042 114 | 5,110,352 | 2,557,068 | 2,298,745 | 1,400 | 74,499,397 
| 


; (a) A portion ‘only from pigs slaughtered in the State, the balance being it import ed and 
subsequently cured. (b) Figures not available for publication . 
Particulars in regard to the production of other milk products are not available for 
all the States, but the following articles were made in Victoria during 1928-29:—Casein, 
3,340,171 lb. ; milk sugar, 310,426 lb.; and 210,967 lb. of ice cream mixture. 


§ 5. Poultry Farming. 

1. General.—Poultry stocks are largely maintained by farmers, and production 
therefrom furnishes a considerable addition to the annual agricultural or dairying returns. 
During recent years, however, poultry-keeping has assumed an independent position 
among rural industries, while it is also carried on in conjunction with pig-farming. Special 
poultry farms have been instituted for scientific breeding, poultry experts give lectures 
and instruction, and egg-laying competitions are conducted. Poultry for consumption 
is extensively reared, and the egg-producing qualities of the birds have been greatly 
improved by careful breeding. Co-operative egg-collecting circles have been formed in 
some districts; eggs are also delivered with the milk be ie cream to the local butter 
factories, and thence forwarded to market. 


2. Poultry Products.—There is some difficulty in obtaining complete figures for the 
yield of poultry produsts. The following values relate to poultry and eggs :— 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| 
Year. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. ‘Tasmania. Australia. 
| | a 
| 
a EUs nk OF a £ Si hehe Sar 4} £ 

1924-25 .. | 2,727,000 | 4,326,295 | 530,782 | 1,148,322 | 286,350 | 300,000 9,318,749 
1925-26 .. | 3,446,000 | 4,515,400 | 621,876 | 1,094,205 305,888 | 300,000 | 10,283,369 
1926-27 .. | 3,807,500 | 4,819,500 | 500,237 1,046,056 | 330,903 | 300,000 | 10,804,196 
1927-28 .. | 3,924,350 | 4,760,000 598,467 | 1,234,532 | 426,422 | 300,000 | 11,247,869 
1928-29 .. | 3,329,000 | 4,348,000 | 619,329 1,053,939 | 456,242 | 300,000 (10,109,695 


(a) Estimated. (v) Includes £3,185, Federal Capital Territory. 
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3. Oversea Trade in Poultry Products.—The Australian oversea trade in poulcry 
products is confined chiefly to eggs, which are mainly consigned to the United Kingdom. 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland are participating in this trade, which, during 
1928-29, amounted to £219,056. The exports of frozen poultry have fluctuated con- 
siderably in recent years, being valued at £15,341 during 1928-29 as compared with 
£50,205 for 1921-22. The oversea trade during the past five years was as follows :— 


POULTRY PRODUCTS, TRADE.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 
a oe sic eteioel | 


Particulars. | 1924-25 | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29 
Live Povurrry. 
Imports... aM: 459 384 281 264 310 
t> * ie £ 1,084 1,475 1,604. 1,002 | 1,244 
Exports .. 2.) Now| 2,057 3,418 1,847 2,585 | 2,116 
2 SA EB. a5, 1,527 4 2,311 | Wall | 1,837 | 1,757 
Net Exports a NOs 1,598 3,034 | 1,566 2,341 | 1,806 
= we nf 443 836. | — 293 835 | 513 
Frozen Poubrry. 

Imports... Per ariler 11,591 12,387 12,340 66,677 | 14,315 
Pf ee ais ig 752 | 741 749 4,766 | 1,055 
Exports... Ree Dates 10,898 22,381 19,880 | 9,570 | 12,419 
me a ae mut 14,141 25,242 30,259 8,930 |» 15,341 

Net Exports (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
o Re aD 13,389 24,501 29,510 4,164 | 14,286 

Kegs. 
Imports .. .. doz., 30,051 | 29,652 | 24,182 25,752 | 21,349 
5 ae “SRSA a) 1,796 | 2,003 | 1,507 1,579 | 1,210 
Exports .. .. doz. | 692,015 | 1,531,744 | 3,151,990 | 1,104,005 | 2,916,338 
“2 a nie £{| 53,538 | 116,681 | 233,672 85,844 218,929 
Net Exports .. doz. | 661,964 | 1,502,092 | 3,127,808 | 1,078,253 | 2,894,989 
“3 ne £| 61,742 | 114,678 | 232,165 84,265 | PATA NS 
| | bess gst 
Eae-ContEnts. 

S ee ge yun be Ge eee be Se eile see ae 
Imports... meee beep 32, LOG 21,495 | 39,675 38,858 | 39,483 
= ne ose £ 7,190 | 4,313 | 6,382 | 6,531 ie 

Exports .. Bo ls (a) (a) (a) (a) a 
% \, wes 144 95 97 | 17 127 

Net Exports ae elb. | (a) | (a) | (a) (a) a 
ass : £  —7,046 , —4,218  —6,285 — 6,514 | —5,020 

‘Nore.—The minus — signifies net imports. “@ Quantity not available. 


: § 6. Bee Farming. 


1. General.—As is the case with poultry-farming, bee-farming is frequently carried 
on in conjunction with agriculture or dairying. The returns of honey from productive 
hives during 1928-29 gave an average of 80 lb. per hive, while the average quantity of 
wax was 0.95 lb. per hive. 
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2. Production of Honey and Beeswax.—The number of hives and the production 
of honey and beeswax during the year 1928-29 are given in the following table :— 


BEE-HIVES, HONEY, AND BEESWAX, 1928-29. 


Bee Hives. Honey Produced. Beeswax Produced. 
State. : ; ‘ * 
are. | Unpro- | Total. | Quantity. | Value. | Quantity.) Value. 
No. No. No. Ib. £ Ib. & 
New South Wales .. | 32,444 | 8,711 41,155 | 2,354,845 | 46,100 30,064 | 2,700 
Victoria .. .. | 44,109 | 11,138 | 55,247 | 4,181,571 | 91,472 49,675 | 4,760 
Queensland ae 14,194 | 3,053 | 17,247 667,846 | 13,629 | 13,629 870 
South Australia ot 31,960 | 4,653 | 36,613 | 3,047,421 | 50,790 | 28,041 | 1,986 
Western Australia .. | 10,261 | 2,140 | 12,401 | 509,415 7,954 6,555 560 
Tasmania «| 8)246-| 1,208 4,454 . 89,969 2,245 1,465 145 
Fed. Cap. Territory. . | 105 15 | 120 | 12,900 253 | 162 15 
| | 
eh | eee ein 
Australia ri | 136,319 30,918 167,237 (10,863,967 | 212,443 | 129,591 | 11,036 
| 


The table hereunder gives the production of honey and beeswax for the latest 
available five years :— 


HONEY AND BEESWAX PRODUCTION, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| | 
| Fed. 
Season. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. 8S. Aust. | W. Aust. Teena — Australia. 
| } er. 
| 
Honey. 


= 


| | 
lb. | lb. Ib. Ib. | b. | lb. lb. ) lb. 
1924-25 |3,088,550 4,054,975 691,136 2,764,389 | 378,889 | 95,476 | 1,600 |11,075,015 
| 


1925-26 |2,234,495 2,114,807) | 801,587 1,360,916 311,492 116,392 | 600 | 6,940,289 
1926-27 |1,510,420 2,370,310 | 461,009 [1,918,195 553,238 | 75,876 | 12,120 | 6,901,168 
1927-28 |1,154,201 (2,992,860 394,960 931,711 | 366,286 88,419 | .. | 5,928,437 
1928-29 2,354,845 4,181,571 667,846 3,047,421 509,415 89,969 | 12,900 |10,863,967 


1928-29 28,764 49,675 13,629 | 28,041 | 6,555 


| 162 


Brreswax. 
l l 
| Th. Sy Sap, OY ote Mia a ee Seaiagy | Ib. | aig 
1924-25 40,043 | 47,117 9,883 | 27,837 | 6,844 1,666 65 133,455 
1925-26 | 38,171 | 28,812 11,888 | 11,772 3,737 1,566 100 | 96,046 
1926-27 22,532 | 33,238 8,785 | 22,368 | 5,190 1,224 | 104 | 93,441 
1927-28 | 17,139 34,358 7,504 13,069 5,501 «1,337 Sw. S78, 908 


— 
i 
for) 
or 


The quantity of honey and beeswax produced naturally varies from year to year 
according to the condition of the seasons. During the last five years New South Wales 
has produced 10,342,511 lb. of honey and 146,649 lb. of beeswax, while the Victorian 
figures amounted to 15,714,523 lb. and 193,200 Ib. respectively for honey and beeswax. 
These two States together accounted for 62.47 per cent. of the total production of honey, 


and 64.10 per cent. of the beeswax. Next in order of importance were South Australia, 
Queensland, and Western Australia. 
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3. Oversea Trade in Bee Products.—In normal years the local production of honey 
exceeds Australian requirements, and a small quantity is available for export. During 
the past five years the value of the exports amounted to only £26,488, or an annual 
average of £5,208, owing to the decrease in production. The more general use of frame 
hives has affected the production of wax, and as a result the quantity imported has 
exceeded that exported during each of the past five years. 


VALUE OF FARMYARD, Darry, AND BEE Propucts. 


BEE PRODUCTS.—IMPORTS, EXPORTS, ETC., AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


{ 


| 
Particulars. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
Ue Soe pees 2 ae s eu sy SS jee en ls 
Honey. 
Imports Ib. | ioe 8 4,684 | 657 922 | 11,142 
“a £ 211 20 43 | 349 
Exports Ib. | 137, ie 113,401 402,745 | 281,090} 83,418 
i = £ | 3,807 3,756 | 9,157 | 6,912 | 2,856 
Net Exports Ib. | 136,108 | 108,717 | 402,088 | 280,168 | 72,276 
2 £ ; 3,774 3,545 9,137 6,869) 2,507 
BEESWAX. 

Imports Ib. 109,816 22,9387 | 75,104 96,101 | 82,261 
=f £ 8,288 2,195 | 6,951 8,413 8,118 
Exports Ib. 1,956 1,577 326 3,596 1,659 
. 3 £ 187 131 | 29 346 149 
Net Exports Ib. | —107,860 | —21,360 | —74,778 | —92,505 | —80,602 
a £ = 8,101 | — 2,064 | — 6,922 | — 8,067 | — 7,969 

| 


Nots.—The minus sign (—) signifies net imports. 


§ 7. Value of Farmyard, Dairy, and Bee Products. 
The value of the farmyard, dairy and bee products raised in Australia in 1928-29 


was as follows :— 


FARMYARD, Paley, Ss BEE PRODHETS: SaYALUE, 1728-2 


Fed. 
Products. N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. N.T. vag Australia. 
er. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Milk, consumed as 
C He 2,944,720 2,580,085 44} 484,609] 407,574) 312,675 11,097 7,361,804 
Teh 7,455,168 7,682,218 6, oe 080 1,026,613] |, 425,479) f 615,124 } 789) f 23,566,756 
Cheese ; 288,938 330,364] 641/279] _ 110,953 39,609 1,411,938 
Condensed & con- a 61,705,310) = uf ve seis ane 
centrated milk | 71,507,421 1,275,124 i 73 Say 
Bacon ae hes 1,145,348 816,142} 168,942; 118,128) .. 
Pork . “ 521,190 "474, 259, 241,143 150,667} 125,362) 117,485) 534] 1,243 1,631,883 
Lard 3 22,9774 38,400 41.137 7,085 5,194 4883)! Sot |esas 118,923 
Live Stock 9,786 23,248 17'863 Y: os 4,914; 173). 55,984 
Poultry and eggs 3,329,000] 4,348,000] —¢19399| 1,053,939} 456,242/ 300,000 3,185] 10,109,695 
Honey and wax 48,800 96,232 14,499| 52,776 8,514, —-2,390 268 23,479 
Total .| 16,127,297} 18,423,464) 9,883,578 3,152,784! 1,597,307| 1,515,158) 707)16,655) 50,716,950 


(a) Includes other Milk Products made. 


(b) Includes casein £81,196, and milk sugar £12,157. 
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§ 8. Exports of Australian Farmyard, Dairy, and Bee Products. 


The quantities and values of Australian farmyard, dairy, and bee products exported 
during each of the last five years are shown below :— 


AUSTRALIAN FARMYARD, DAIRY AND BEE PRODUCTS.—EXPORTS, 


1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Particulars. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
QUANTITY. 

Beeswax lb. 782 1,577 326 3,596 1,659 
Butter ,, |145,281,326] 97,899,824] 76,516,497| 99,164,946)102,442,843 
Cheese “a » | 10,353,950 Ba ae See. ern e.) awe 
Egg albumen and olk .. na (a) a a a a 
Rass aie x ake doz. 691,740) 1,531,744/ 3,151,965) 1,104,005) 2,916,338 
Feathers, undressed ee (a) (a) a (a) a) 
Honey Ib. 137,116 113,401 402,745 281,090 83,418 
Lard .. =e 1,523,530! 1,953,796) 1,315,881] 1,359,746] 1,599,050 
Meats— 

Bacon and Ham 9 1,664,556] 1,678,643) 1,833,468] 1,533,967| 1,461,313 

Frozen Poultry pair 10,898 22,381 19,980 9,570 12,419 

Frozen Pork , Ib. 61,393 88,058 481,330 158,327 158,975 
Milk, concentrated and preserved 5, | 29,165,694| 23,626,795) 17, 752, Be 20,622,779] 25,385,174 
Pigs, living .. ; No. 65 320 418 308 201 
Poultry, living bie at 2,057 3,418 1,833 2,569 2,116 

VALUE. 
a oe! Se ee ae -~ io 
£ £ 

Beeswax 69 131 29 346 149 
Butter 10,006,081} 7,006,830) 5,447,224) 6,905,933) 7,545,430 
Cheese er 363,757 270, he 131,168 260,235 329,700 
Egg albumen and yolk .. wart , 56 13 9 

ggs || 53,518 116, eae 233,670 85,844 -218,929 
Feathers, undressed | 1,112 1,089 774 457 396 
Honey <i 3,807 3,756 9,157 6,912 2,856 
tk : 42,744 56,630 37,995 37,318 41,373 

eats— 

Bacon and Ham 124,891 139,864| 147,861 129,073 122,742 

Frozen Poultry 14,141 25,242 30,259 8,930 15,341 

Frozen Pork ee 2,749 3,579 16,608 6,152 6,773 
Milk, concentrated and preserv ed = 1,694,230) 1,261,417) 1,080,963) 1,188,504) 1 (424, 313 
Pigs, living Se ; et 676 1,951 2,506 1,294 934 
Poultry, living 1,527 2,311 1,281 1,817 1,757 

Total 12,309,302) 8,890,288) 7,139,551] 8,632,828} 9,710,702 
| | 


(a) Quantity not available. 


§ 9. British Imports of Dairy Products. 


1. Quantities and Values.—The following table gives the quantities and values of 
the principal dairy products imported into the United Kingdom during the years 1924 


to 1928 :— 


DAIRY PRODUCTS.—IMPORTS, UNITED KINGDOM, 1924 TO 1928. 


Products. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

Butter cwt. 5,287,244 | 5,853,245 | 5,818,840 | 5,818,611 | 6,112,972 
$3 & | 49,647,492 | 53,204,417 | 48,283,312 | 48,204,721 | 52,044,506 
Cheese ewt. 2,887,413 | 3,098,702 | 3,014,055 | 2,949,082 | 3,005,237 
u;, ae a id £ | 13,552,406 | 15,696,800 | 13,940,648 | 13,493,668 | 14,997,173 
Milk, concentrated and preserved cwt. 2,333,701 2,413,350 | 2,556,890 2,684,019 | 2,907,225 
H LF £ 6,183,530 | 5,756,372 | 5,420,167 5,561,726 | 5,978,958 
Bacon and ham - ¢ewt. 9,509,399 | 9,002,912 | 8,666,467 9,370,696 9,794,909 
pon = £ | 45, 050, 619 50,774,719 | 50,146,958 43, 333, 082 44,957,403 
ork (a) 1) cwt. 238° 206 262,998 303,234 234° 248 289,114 
i a 2 952,057 1,133,648 | 1,896,714 | 912:271 1,014,253 


(a) Frozen, chilled, and salted. 
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2. Butter.—(i) Imports. Australia has for many years supplied a large proportion 
of the butter imported into the United Kingdom. The quantity shipped in 1928 amounted 
to 872,885 cwt., or 14} per cent. of the total importation. The Australian contribution 
was valued at £6,861,515, and was exceeded only by that shipped from Denmark and 
New Zealand. 


BUTTER IMPORTS.—UNITED KINGDOM, 1928. 


sia ara Fiben ch Quantity. Value. Se thee stg es ch Quantity. Value. 
Cwt. £ Cwt. £ 
Denmark .. | 2,016,045 |18,613,677 || ‘Germany sts 3,033 25,188 
New Zealand .. | 1,222,277 |10,228,352 || United States o: 
Australia o's 872,885 | 6,861,515 America = 2,151 17,154 
Trish Free State .. 559,167 | 4,529,496 || Canada ae 1,646 | 13,805 
Argentine Republic 366,015 | 2,894,473 || Norway 5 428 4,126 
Soviet Republics 336,252 | 2,656,372 || Union of South 
Finland ea 198,883 | 1,737,023 Africa ae 
Sweden . ne 175,570 | 1,549,557 || British Possessions, 
Netherlands ms 1293445 | 1,094,863 n.e.i. a2 618 3,551 
Estonia ue 77,557 628,426 || Foreign Countries, 
France .. a 69,460 543,713 D.e.i. Pas 2,548 19,012 
Latvia .. S: 50,012 397,264 
Poland (including Total .. | 6,112,972 | 52,044,506 
Dantzig) af 28,980 226,939 || 


(ii) London Prices. The average price of the best quality Australian butter in London 
during the past ten years is shown in the following table :— 


AUSTRALIAN BUTTER.—LONDON PRICES, 1917 TO 1928. 


Year. Average Top Price per cwt. Year. Average Top Price per cwt. 
8d. 8 “d; 
1917 (a) 206 0 1923 184 6 
1918 (6) 252 0 1924 189 6 
1919 (b) 252 0 1925 184 0 
1920 (6) 299. 9 1926 169 6 
1921 234 0 1927 169 6 
1922 183 0 1928 Li 20. 
(a) Proclaimed price. (b) Flat rate for all imported butter. 


The surplus output of Australian butter was sold under contract to the British 
Government from lst July, 1918, to 3lst March, 1921, but thereafter it has been sold in 
the open market. 


3. Cheese.—The value of cheese imported into the United Kingdom in 1928 was 
£14,997,173, of which £7,586,336 was received from New Zealand, and £4,904,247 from 
Canada. Small experimental shipments from Australia were made in 1908 and following 
years, fair prices being realized. The value of the imports from Australia during 1928 
amounted to £368,117. 


4. Bacon and Ham.—Of a total import of bacon and ham valued in 1928 at 
£44,957,403, the United Kingdom received imports to the value of £25,295,846 from Den- 
mark, £5,874,712 from the United States, and £1,945,515 from Canada. The import from 
Australia, was small, experimental shipments only having been made during recent years. 


5. Pork.—The value of the United Kingdom imports of pork (frozen and salted only) 
was £1,014,253 in 1928. There was only a small importation from Australia, the bulk 
of the supplies being forwarded from New Zealand, the United States, and Argentine 
Republic. 


6. Other Products.—There was practically no shipment to the United Kingdom from 
Australia of beeswax, poultry, game, lard, or honey, but frozen rabbits to the value of 
£367,835 and eggs to the value of £233,589 were received from Australia in 1928. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
FORESTRY.* 


§ 1. Forestry. 


1. General.—Economic forestry aims at the preservation and development of 
existing forest areas by safeguarding against fire and othe: destructive agencies, by 
expert supervision of the removal of timber, by judicious thinning, and by reafforestation 
of denuded areas with suitable new growths of local or exotic origin. It provides also 
for the continuance of an indispensable form of national wealth by the afforestation 
of available bare lands adapted to the growth of various timbers. Though large areas 
of virgin forests still remain in Australia, the inroads made by timber-getters, by agri- 
culturists, and by pastoralists—who have destroyed large areas by “‘ ring-barking ”—are 
considerable, and it is not unlikely that climatological changes are caused thereby. It 
is stated that beneficial consequences follow on the planting of trees on denuded lands, 
or along eroding coasts, and that a forest covering beneficially regulates the effects of 
rainfall. 


Successful planting of exotics in various parts of Australia has demonstrated that 
the climate is suitable for the cultivation of a large number of the most valuable and 
beautiful of the world’s timber trees. 


2. Extent of Forests.—(i) Australia. The wooded area of Australia contains a 
large number of xerophilous trees and woody shrubs which thrive in regions receiving 
less than 10 inches of rain per annum. Country devoid of tree growth is rare, the 
conditions being due to lack of suitable soil rather than lack of rainfall. Sand 
dunes, rock exposures, and clay pans are the most common treeless areas. A treeless 
region such as the 300 miles long Nullarbor plain is quite exceptional. There the lack of 
tree growth is due to the failure of the limestone formation to retain moisture. While, 
however, the major portion of Australia carries trees, and may be said to be well wooded 
(the term “ desert ” applying to relatively small areas only) dense forest is confined to 
@ very narrow fringe. The savannah forests of the interior yield minor products such as 
sandalwood and tan barks, but do not produce timber. These open, park-like formations 
carry only scattered trees of low habit. The bulk of the commercial forest products 
comes from the thickly-timbered areas comprised in the 30-inch and over rainfall belt 
south of the Tropics, and the 70-inch and over rainfall belt in the Tropics. The total 
area is comparatively small, and is confined to the following districts :—(a) The coastal 
belt in the extreme south-west of Western Australia, from a little north of Perth to 
Albany ; (b) the Otway country, in the south of Victoria, and the whole of the south- 
eastern portion of that State ; (c) the mountain forests of Victoria and New South Wales. 
A forest fringe extends along the coast of New South Wales and Queensland, the rainfall 
rising from 30 inches in the south and temperate portion to 140 inches in the Tropics. 
The greater portion of Tasmania receives sufficient rainfall to carry high forest, but a 
very small area only in South Australia, and practically none in the Northern Territory 
are endowed with the necessary rainfall. Edaphic forests occur here and there, and the 
most important belt is probably that which is to be found on each side of the Murray 
River in New South Wales and Victoria. Red Gum (Z£. rostrata) is the riverine species. 
Practically the whole of Papua and New Guinea carry or have carried dense forests, the 
exceptions being certain small dry belts where the rainfall is less than 70 inches. Norfolk 
Island was, at one time, covered with a thick jungle. 


Special articles relating to Australian Eucalyptus timbers and the chemical products 
of Eucalypts will be found in Official Year Book No. 10, pp. 85-98. 


* A specially contributed article dealing with Forestry in Australia a eared as part of this chapter 
in Official Year Book No. 19 (vide pp. 701 to 712 therein), 2 Be R sé 
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Scientific surveys of the forests of the various States have not yet been completed 
and there are, in consequence, conflicting reports regarding the total forest area of 
Australia. Expert foresters, however, estimate the forest area possible for permanent 
penton at approximately 24,500,000 acres, distributed throughout the States as 
ollows :-— 


ESTIMATED. FOREST AREA.—AUSTRALIA. 


State. ssa est rie 
' x Area. 
Acres. % 

N ew South Wales... ds ae ae a 8,000,000 4.04 
Victoria .. = re oe a. a 5,500,000 9.78 
Queensland sie as ans Be Sent 6,000,000 1.40 
South Australia 8 ae as a os 500,000 0.21 
Western Australia .. oe fe ae ate 3,000,000 0.48 
Tasmania .. ry oe os Ts ae 1,500,000 8.94 
Total ad ate “ee <6 24,500,000 1.29 


(ii) Comparison with other Countries. The absolute and relative forest areas of 
Australia and other countries are shown below :— 


FOREST LANDS.—RELATIVE AREAS, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


: Total | Percentage Total | Percentage 
Country. Wooded on Total Country. Wooded on Total 
Area. Area. Area. Area. 
Sq. Miles. o Sq. Miles. % 
Soviet Republics .. |2,662,000 | 37.81 Norway a 27,434 | 21.95 
Canada .. 3 965,234 | 26.78 Rumania = 26,436 21.62 
United States .. | 724,150 | 24.35 aly ~<; sit 21,309 | 17.81 
India (British) .. | 228,850 } 20.91 Spain .. 2. 18/965 9.74 
Sweden .. eo 90,889 | 57.35 Czecho-Slovakia .. 17,996 | 33.17 
Japan ae =: 74,019 | 50.13 New Zealand ..| 17,969 | 17.30 
Finland .. code £10770 bie 55280 Austria .. .. | 12,220 | 37.76 
Germany .. <i 50,608 | 26.29 Latvia .. =e 7,027 | 27.70 
France .. Ag 39,873 18.74 Greece .. a 5,844 Waal 
Australia .. ee 38,281 1.29 United Kingdom 5,180 3.90 
Poland i: Bs 32,781 | 21.99 


3. Requisite Proportion of Forest Area.—It is generally held that when the proportion 
of forest in any country falls below 0.86 acres per head of the population, that country 
will be obliged to import timber. Australia possesses 4.01 acres of forest per head of 
population, and the excess of imports of timber over exports amounts to 28,000,000 cubic 
feet. ‘There are two reasons for this excess. In the first place the area of 24,500,000 
acres given as the wooded area comprises all forest lands, reproductive or otherwise. 
The bulk of this area consists of cut-over forests swept by fire at frequent intervals, and 
the area of really productive forests is not available. Secondly, Australia does not possess 
a surplus of softwoods, and must, therefore—with the exception of a small quantity 
produced in Queensland and northern New South Wales—import the bulk of its require- 
ments from overseas. The figure 24,500,000 acres represents the total area that in the 
estimation of foresters should be reserved for forestry, and taking the factor of 0.86, 
then, when all the forest area of Australia has been brought under sylvicultural treatment, 
and is yielding its maximum of hard and soft woods, and none is being imported, the 
timber supply of Australia would support a population of 28} millions. 
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§ 2. Activities of the Commonwealth Government. 

Forestry was not included amongst the matters transferred by the States to 
the control of the Commonwealth, and federal supervision, therefore, is restricted 
to the forests in the Commonwealth Territories. These territories cover a large 
area, and, with the exception of the Northern Territory, are capable of sound 
forestry development. It is only during the last few years, however, that any 
attempt has been made to take stock of the forestry position. Reports have been issued 
in regard to Papua, New Guinea, the Federal Capital Territory, and Jervis Bay, and a 
general policy has been drawn up for the management of the forests of these Territories. 
So far as co-operation with the States is concerned, there has been progress in a small 
way in connexion with the investigation of minor forest products. The Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research, for example, has carried out valuable research work 
into the pulping qualities of Australian hardwoods and into the tanning qualities of barks 
and other material. It is proposed to enlarge the work of investigation into minor 
products, and, through the Forestry Bureau of the Commonwealth Government, to 
co-operate with the States in major forest work. The Forestry Bureau was instituted in 
1925 and an Act passed in 1930 provided certain statutory powers. The Australian 
Forestry School] was inaugurated in 1926. A qualified forester has been appointed to 
manage the forests at Canberra and Jervis Bay, while it is anticipated that in both New 
Guinea and Papua the forests will shortly be placed under scientific management. 


§ 3. State Forestry Departments. 

1. Functions.—Each State has organized a separate Department or Commission 
specially charged with the control and management of the State forests and timber 
reserves. Extensive survey work is carried on with a view to the classification of forest 
lands and the proclamation of State forests. The forests are improved by systematic 
cutting and scientific treatment, by judicious thinning and ring-barking, by the making of 
roads and the establishment of fire-breaks, and by the removal and destruction of debris, 
and stunted, diseased or suppressed growth. Provision is made for effective patrols in 
forest districts to check the ravages caused by fire, often due, it is believed, to careless- 
ness. The training of forest officers, the conduct of research work, and the collection of 
forestry statistics are also undertaken. 


2. Forest Reservations.—At the Interstate Conference on Forestry, held at Hobart 
in 1920, the forestry authorities of the various States agreed upon the necessity of 
reserving an area of 24,500,000 acres of indigenous forest lands to meet the future 
requirements of Australia. This area was distributed among the States as set out 
in § 1, 2 ante. 

Having been endorsed by the Premiers’ Conference held later in the same year, this 
area was adopted as the Australian forest ration towards which the authorities are now 
aiming for permanent reservation. The progress made in the various States to the 
end of June, 1929, is set out in the following table :— 


AREA OF FOREST RESERVATIONS, 30th JUNE, 1929. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Total. 


Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Dedicated State 


forests -+ | 5,258,635) 4,348,940) 1,796,172) a267,797 2,974,344 1,252,893'15,895.781 
Timber and fuel : : 


reserves .. | 1,564,858! 748,794) 3,403,174 1,401,987 950,538) 8,069,351" 


Total .. | 6,820,493) 5,097,734, 5,199,346 267,797 4,376,331 2,203,431)23,965,132 
| 


(a) Includes Timber and Fuel Reserves. 

In addition to the work of permanently reserving their respective quotas, the State 
foresters are concerned with the surveying of all forest lands and the excising of those 
unsuitable for forestry. During the year considerable areas were revoked in certain 
States, but dedications of new areas resulted in a gain of 1,140,424 acres to the permanent 
estate, the greatest increase occurring in Western Australia. 
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The area of State forests reserved in perpetuity amounted in June, 1929, to 
15,895,781 acres, or 64.9 per cent. only of the quota adopted for Australia. Of this area 
a considerable proportion consists of inaccessible mountainous country and cut-over 
lands, while the Australian quota recommended refers to merchantable forest only. 
The foresters of Australia are, therefore, faced with a difficult task in improving and 
preserving the existing forests, and in securing the reservation of further suitable forest 
country to ensure a permanent supply of accessible timber. 

The Forestry Departments also control 8,069,351 acres of temporary timber and fuel 
reserves, but although these areas contain some land of high value for forestry purposes, 
the greater proportion thereof is not of importance for permanent reservation. 

3. Sylvicultural Nurseries and Plantations.—Recognition of the necessity for 
systematic sylviculture has led to the creation in all of the States of a number of 
sylvicultural nurseries and plantations. The locality of these establishments, together 
with a brief statement of the nature of their activities, is given in previous issues of the 
Year Book. (Reference may be made to Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 451-3.) Details 
regarding forest plantations and employment are given hereunder :— 


SYLVICULTURAL PLANTATIONS AND FORESTRY EMPLOYMENT, 1928-29. 


New > 
; ; ; South | Western | Tas. 
Particulars. ae Victoria.| Q’land. iNnatralia:| Australias manta: Total. 


Total area of Effective Plan- | 


tations— 
Softwoods .. Acres | 19,780 | 18,800 | 3,874 | 28,760 | 4,110 | 780 | 76,104 


Hardwoods .. Acres 2,478 423 | 9,110 12,011 
Number of persons employed 
in Forestry Departments— 

Office Staff .. No. 45 37 72 14 35 4 | 207 

Field Staff .. No. 85 137 176 10 | (a)402 6 | 816 


(a) Including 343 casual hands. 
4. Revenue and Expenditure.—The revenue and expenditure of the State Forestry 
Departments from 1924-25 to 1928-29 are given below :— 
FORESTRY DEPARTMENTS.—REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


State. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
REVENUE. 

meet Ot | aS £ £ 
South Wales I .. | 209,732 | 224,207 | 224,943 | 226,667 | 210,743 
aa | 162,792 | 161,608 156,700 140,715 | 129,684 
Queensland .. af .. | 246,641 | 224,728 | 250,881 | 462,383 | 414,515 
South Australia as ae 22,905 19,418 24,376 37,586 34,666 
Western Australia 3 .. | 182,764 | 227,061 | 222,507 | 228,614 | 191,023 
Tasmania L..20,757 20,715 18,600 | 17,780 14,810 

me | — | —— = = 
Total .. oe .. | 845,591 | 877,737 | 898,007 |1,113,755 | 995,441 
aie %a EXPENDITURE. 

Shea WOES TH | MOL | torr £ 
h Wal a _. | 153,722 | 178,490 , 207,099 | 212,858 | 194,069 
Pare pie ; 199,575 | 274,732 | 320,217 285,271 | 240,191 
Queensland .. Py .. | 60,542 72,236 | 69,262 | 277,534 | 174,407 
South Australia ag .. | 48,459 53,977 | 120,036 | 105,279 | 166,903 
Western Australia , A 86,739 | 101,321 | 103,319 125,745 | 157,827 
Tasmania ae + | 11,435 13,007 | 12,098 | 11,017 8,895 
otal ae: Fs .. | 655,472 | 693,763 | 832,031 (1,017,704 942,292 
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5. Instruction in Scientific Forestry—Early in 1925 the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment assumed the responsibility of establishing a national forestry school, and the 
States agreed to nominate a certain number of students annually. The school, 
which opened with eighteen students in March, 1926, was housed for the first year at 
Adelaide University, but early in 1927 it was transferred to Canberra, the Federal Capital 
City. Applicants for entrance must be graduates of an Australian University or 
matriculated students who have completed a minimum University course of two years 
in science. The school provides a two years’ course in pure forestry, and successful 
students are awarded the Commonwealth Forestry Diploma. It is anticipated that the 
institution-will supply the States with foresters qualified to undertake all necessary 
forestry work, and that it will constitute a nucleus of forest knowledge designed to develop 
on sound lines the sylviculture of Australia. 


6. Forest Congresses.—Reference to the various Forestry Conferences held in 
Australia and elsewhere will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 743, but, owing 
to limitations of space, the information cannot be repeated herein. 


§ 4, Production. 


1. Timber.—Estimates of the quantity of local timber sawn and hewn in the saw- 
mills of the various States are given hereunder :— 


SAWMILL OUTPUT OF NATIVE TIMBER, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


State. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. {| 1927-28. 1928-29. 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 

sup. feet. sup. feet. sup. feet. sup. feet. sup. ft. 
New South Wales = 162,423 169,991 162,891 146,575 | (c)136,051 
Victoria. . nie 5 114,705 109,534 115,813 100,567 79,018 
Queensland ae ab 143,623 131,662 122,311 102,192 106,862 
South Australia .. Sa 3,981 3,362 3,971 4,833 3,219 
Western Australia .. |(@)189,019 |(6)271,662 156,087 163,180 145,043 
Tasmania Pc ¥ 50,799 53,588 52,058 53,174 46,195 
Total se ah 664,550 739,799 613,131 570,521 516,388 


(a) Year ended 31st December. (b) Figures for eighteen months ended 30th J. une, 1926. 
(c) Excluding 892,285 cubic feet of round timber and 926,101 sleepers. 


In addition to the timber shown above for Western Australia, the following quantities 
were hewn by contractors for the Railway Department, Mines, etc., or were sawn 
in establishments other than forest sawmills during the past five years :—1924-25, 
18,118,199 sup. feet ; 1925-26, 57,272,898 sup. feet; 1926-27, 73,107,815 sup. feet; 
1927-28, 64,451,395 sup. feet ; and 1928-29, 29,281,146 sup. feet. ; 


2. Other Forest Products.—(i) Eucalyptus Oil. Oil may be distilled from the 
foliage of all varieties of eucalyptus, and several of them furnish a product widely known 
for its commercial and medicinal uses. Complete information regarding Australian 
production and consumption of eucalyptus oil is not available, but large quantities are 
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manufactured, particularly in Victoria. Oversea exports amounted in 1924-25 to 
£75,763, in 1925-26 to £73,023, in 1926-27 to £63,284, in 1927-28 to £90,729, and in 
1923-29 to £85,009, the bulk of the product being shipped from Victoria to the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Germany. Large quantities of the crude oil are used 
locally in flotation processes at the mines. 


(ii) Tan Barks. The forests of Australia contain a wealth of tanning materials, all 
the eucalypts being capable of furnishing a percentage of tannin. The principal source 
of supply in Australia is obtained from the golden and the black or green wattle, and 
in pre-war days the production was more than sufficient for local requirements, and an 
export trade was built up. The supply is, however, diminishing, and since 1922-23 
Australia has imported on the average about 2,900 tons each year from Natal, where 
the plantations were originally started from Australian seed. During the year 1928-29, 
however, the excess of exports over imports amounted to 2,762 tons, valued at £33,043, 
the chief exporting State being South Australia, where the quantity exported amounted 
to more than 1,000 tons, as compared with 77 tons for the previous year. In addition to 
the wattle bark, a valuable tan bark is obtained from the mallet (H. occidentalis) of Western 
Australia. This bark is not extensively used in Australian tanneries, but is exported 
to Europe and other countries, where it is used for producing a tannin extract. 
A brief account of the work done by the Council of Scientific and Industrial Research 
in connexion with tanning materials will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 743. 
The production of tan bark in Australia is estimated at about 27,000 tons per annum. 


3. Value of Production—Though the valuation of the quantity of firewood 
consumed in Australia presents serious difficulty, an estimate of the total value of forest 
production is compiled annually, with the following results for the past five years :— 


VALUE OF FOREST PRODUCTION.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Production. | 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 
| = (Sone (See |- tec ae 
| 
| £ | £ £ | . £ 
Total 10,577,000 10,964,000 | 11,046,000 | 10,339,000 9,450,000 


§ 5. Commercial Uses of Principal Australian Timbers. 


1. General.—The uses of the more important Australian timbers are many and 
various, and are indicated in previous issues of this work. (See Official Year Book No. 6, 
pp. 454-6 ; and Official Year Book No. 10, Section III., § 7 and 8.) 


A list of Australian timbers best known on the local markets appeared in Official 
Year Book No. 20, p. 713. 


2. Lack of Uniformity in Nomenclature.—Unfortunately the vernacular names 
applied to the gums, ironbarks, etc., in the various States, and even in different parts 
of the same State, do not always refer to identical timbers. The resulting confusion 
has not only been productive of loss, but it has, to some extent, prejudicially affected 
the timber trade. This subject is referred to at some length in the special article 
“ Australian Eucalyptus Timbers,” in Section III., § 7 and 8, in Official Year Book 
No. 10. At the Forestry Conferences alluded to above, the matter came up for special 
consideration, and steps were taken to establish a uniform nomenclature. 
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§ 6. Oversea Trade. 


1. Imports.—(i) Dressed Timber. The quantity and value of timber imports into 
Australia during the four years 1925-26 to 1928-29 inclusive are shown according to 
countries of origin in the following tables :— 


DRESSED TIMBER.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1925-26 TO 1928-29. 


Quantity. Value. ~ 


Country of Origin. ; 
1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1925-26.| 1926-27.| 1927-28.| 1928-29. 


sup. feet. | sup. ft. | sup. ft. | sup. ft. 1S £ £ £ 
United Kingdom .. 5,343] 157,061 39,790 8,117 3842 1,928 1,734 303 
Canada .. a 6,367,054) 6,399,263] 8,271,122) 7,361,669} 60,942} 67,524) 95,831} 80,590 
Other British Countries 46,477 57,513 21,823) 212,733 1,079 700 490 2,124 
Norway .. ++ | 41,419,031/44,103,595/21,397,756/36,184,991| 506,705| 487,284) 258,707) 391,159 
Sweden .. -+ | 43,282,827/38,304,718/45,084,605/25,934,266| 485,867] 425,896] 497,606 290,814 
United States ++ | 15,803,997) 7,561,278) 6,878,065] 7,851,388) 161,674 78,504) 65,002) 86,289 


OtherForeignCountries} 1,460,169] 1,405,503) 1,636,579] 358,136] 22,419] 24:143| 25.209| 7,312 


Total ++ |107,884,898/97,988,931/83,329,740|77,911,300 1,239,028/1,085,979| 944,579} 858,591 
I 


The figures in the table above are exclusive of items such as architraves, veneers, 
etc., quantities for which are either not shown, or are expressed in dissimilar units in 
the Customs entries. The total value of the items so excluded amounted to £247,066 
in 1928-29, including plywood, veneered or otherwise, £171,218. 


The bulk of the imports of dressed timber comes from Norway, Sweden, and the 
United States. Practically the whole of this timber consists of softwoods—deal and 
pine—used for lining, weatherboards, flooring, shelving, doors, box-making, etc. 


(ii) Undressed Timber. Australian imports of undressed timber for the latest avail- 
able four years are given hereunder :— 


UNDRESSED TIMBER, INCLUDING LOGS (a).—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 
1925-26 TO 1928-29. 


Quantity. Value. 
Country of 
Origin. 

1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. | 1925-26.|1926-27.| 1927-28, 1928-29, 

sup. ft. sup. ft. sup. ft. sup. ft. & = s £ 
United Kingdom 132,230 53,568) 1,540,112 502,310 3,362 3,557) 15,248 10,496 
Canada ++ | 21,433,364| 16,488,751] 29,247,286] 12,199,691) 168,515 137,380) 240,233] 97,384 
India .. we 396,877 317,602 509,256 442,651! 12,860} 14,256 17,252} 14,246 
Malaya (British) 220,411 172,121 165,788 149,388 2,168 1,540 1,372 2,113 
New Zealand .. | 49,626,921] 37,370,304] 35,635,337 37,320,809) 671,165) 551,461/ 486,648 484,856 
Other British : 

Countries ++ | 1,567,528; 2,563,920} 1,888,052] 2,926,161| 15,354) 20,460 16,778} 28,567 
Japan .. a 6,895,043] 8,365,463] 7,502,972} 7,512,930] 136,835 176,516] 165,149} 146,576 
Netherlands East 

Indies «. | 1,252,129) 377,217 882,892} 1,582,775 9,649 3,124 5,273 9,301 
Norway este 787,576 365,855 307,450 565,474 7,916 4,021 3,138 6,676 
New Caledonia .. 2,313,790} 2,058,738 2,276,101) 1,461,433) 15,393 16,998} 20,334) 12,719 
Philippine Islands | 8,822,160} 4,382,704] 4,041,218 3,943,533) 147,881) 75,333] 59,614 60,056 
Sweden 36 6,465,812] 8,716,748] 4,690,710] 3,512,165| 60,643 36,428] 45.711] 33,576 
United States .. |288,943,456/289,897,409|340,466,618 250,803,732/2,517,746|2,388,678/2,697,717 2,144,665 


Other Foreign ' 
Countries -. | 8,162,154) 1,689,851] 2,698,764) 165,646; 25,624) 25,662) 29,821 3,366 


Total ++ |892,019,451/367,820,251|431,852,556/323,088,698)3,795,111 3,455,414/3,754,288/3,054,597 


(a) Exclusive of timber not measured in super. feet. 


By far the larger proportion of the undressed timber imports consists of soft- 
woods such as yellow pine, redwood, and oregon from the United States of America 
and Canada; kauri, rimu, and white pine from New Zealand; pine from J apan, and 
red deals from Norway and Sweden. Amongst the hardwoods imported, the principal are 
oak from the United States of America and J apan, and teak from India, 
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2. Exports.—The quantity and value of undressed timber exported from 1924-25 
to 1928-29 are given below, the countries of destination being also shown :— 


UNDRESSED TIMBER, INCLUDING LOGS (a).—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Quantity. | Value. 
moe to — 
whic xported. 1924— | 1925— | 1926- | 1927- | 1928- | 1924— 1925- 1926- 1927- iS 
25. 26. 27. 28. 29. 25. 26. 27. OB. = 
1,000 | 1,000 {1,000 1,000 | 1,000 £ £ m Se £ 
sup. ft. | sup. ft. | sup. ft. jsup. ft. |sup. ft. 
United Kingdom 17,589) 10,718} 8,332) 7,751) 9,191) 192,744) 107,951 87,409} 85,024 104,314 
_ Canada i 201 302 183 213 529 4,272 6,537 4,147 4,338] 10,296 
Ceylon 4,822) 8,385) 8,745) 6,679] 4,069} 44,798) 100,536] 98,950] 67,656 46.051 
Hong Kong at 131 927 184 ATG oes 1,618] 12,566] 2,818] —5'813 
India a 1,230} 7,920; 12,971) 10,946) 6,124) 11,274| 79,890] 130,772] 119,192 70.202 
Malaya (British) Sy 6,575| 4,840 aye ikea 25} 67,347| 49,879 5.745 
Mauritius .. 2,448 67 293) 1,880} 1,240| 24,152) —1,040/ 2,927] _13°796| 49°434 
New Zealand 46,318] 31,750, 28,793] 18,350] 23,041) 680,802) 424,214) 369,920) 262,422! 308’057 
Pacific Islands— zi 
Fiji an -s 781) 1,077| 1,096) 1,480) 1,155) 13,286) 17,230] 17,668} 23,484] 18 932 
Territory of New : 
Guinea zs 239 509, 293 489 650 4,483 8,038 5,434 8,835} 10,898 
Other Islands 715 937 997) 1,027\(6)1,003; 16,520) 17,471) 18,293] 18,260 (16.515 
Papua... rs 405| 357; = 419/ = 247/136) 7,197] 7,244] 9,786} 481 27709 
South African Union 51,902} 47,130) 50,278] 41,519] 24,981) 558,511] 527,138] 554,298 467,922 269,522 
Belgium .. Bee Se ted Sib y| = oo 82} 1,230} 21,819] 1,478] 2,259 852| 12:579 
China 4| 1,703} 2,175 5} 2,006 197| 17,032) 21,787 77| 20,521 
Egypt 66, 518 10) BBB a 664] 5,156 192} 3,793] 
Japan > ad 50 85 vi 219 Se 742 618 155 3,380 
Pacific Islands— 
New Caledonia 76 40 15 12 33 1,450 990 281 238 642 
Other Islands 124 83 140 176 309 2,079 1,717 2,433 2,979 4,674 
U.S. of America .. 469 846 800} 1,480) 6,427; 12,169) 20,131) 18,160} 26,318] 105,352 
er Foreign Coun- 
gree 4 ae 433 501). 1,861] 1,786) 9,211 5,855 6,377} 15,182) 19,757 96,928 
Total 130,004} 113,185) 124,654| 99,008] 92,606)1,602,272/1,852,550/1,440,379)1,182,603 1,125,494 


(a) Exclusive of timber not measured in super. feet. 


(6) Includes other British Countries, 4,850 sup. feet, £94. 


As the table shows, the bulk of the exports of undressed timber was consigned to 
South Africa, New Zealand, India, and the United Kingdom, and consisted largely of the 
Western Australian hardwoods, jarrah and karri, which have earned an excellent 
reputation for such purposes as railway sleepers, harbour works, wood paving, etc. 


3. Classification of Imports and Exports.—(i) General. 
classified according to varieties imported and exported during the year 1928-29 are given 


in the next table 


The quantities of timber 


TIMBER, VARIETIES IMPORTED AND EXPORTED.—QUANTITIES, AUSTRALIA, 


1928-29. 
Unit Excess of 
Description. of Imports. Exports. Imports over 
Quantity. Iixports. 

Dressed oe as 5 Sup. ft. | 77,911,300 661,870 77,249,430 
Undressed, including logs ait ¥, 323,088,698 | 92,605,986 | 230,482,712 
Architraves, mouldings, etc. lin. ft. 834,173 67,320 766,853 
Plywood, veneered or otherwise sup. ft. | 11,112,733 (bd) 11,112,733 
Palings Api cee ot No. oe 179,230 —179,230 
Pickets we an we 5p 12,919 630 12,289 
Shingles oh ra as ms 4,648,301 - 4,648,301 
Staves— 

Dressed, etc. .. ie F Ee 518,580 2,424 516,156 

Undressed Si a 886,574. is 886,574 
Laths— 

For blinds o° ae . ” (a) (a2) (a) 

Other ie be : x 7,323,690 mes 7,323,690 
Doors .. if ee - an 9,343 (a) (a) 
Wood pulp on Se r ton 11,966 (5) 11,966 
Veneers ae ae ae — (a) (0) (a) 
Spokes, rims, felloes, etc. 5 — (a) (a) (a) 
Other .. SE ox Se ee . ad ce 

(a) Quantity not available. (6) Exports not recorded separately. 
Notn.—The minus sign — denotes an excess of exports. 
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Similar particulars relative to the values of imports and exports during the year 


1928-29 are shown hereunder :— 


TIMBER, VARIETIES IMPORTED AND EXPORTED.—VALUES, AUSTRALIA, 


1928-29. 
Excess of 
Description. Imports. Exports. sae act 
£ £ £ 

Dressed 858,591 14,735 843,856 
Undressed, including logs 3,054,597 1,125,494 1,929,103 
Architraves, mouldings, etc. 7,336 449 6,887 
Plywood, veneered or otherwise 171,218 a) 171,218 
Palings F af 1,932 —1,932 
Pickets 97 6 91 
Shingles 7,124 7,124 
Staves— : 

Dressed, etc. 30,583 136 30,447 

Undressed 10,994 10,994 
Laths— 

For blinds ee 

Other 10,604 10,604 
Doors .. 4,405 |, 1,768 2,637 
Wood pulp 151,838 (a) 151,838 
Veneers 31,277 (a) 31,277 
Spokes, rims, ehinex sie 1,851 2,509 —658 
Other .. 5,500 5,500 

Total 4,346,015 1,147,029 3,198,986 


Norre.—The minus sign — denotes an excess of exports. 


(ii) Sandalwood. 


(a) Exports not recorded separately. 


A considerable amount of sandalwood is annually exported 


principally from Western Australia to Hong Kong and China, where it is highly prized, and 


largely used for artistic and ceremonial purposes. 


as follows :— 


SANDALWOOD.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 


Particulars for the past five years are 


1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Quantity. Value. 
Country to which = 7 
Exported. 1924- | 1925- | 1926- | 1927- | 1928- | 1924 | 1925- | 1926- | 1927- | 1998- 
25. 26. Zhe 28. 29. 25. 26. 27; 28. 29. 
ton. ton. ton. ton. ton. £ & £ £ £ 
United Kingdom .. ls 25 a as os 7 858 ae =a 
Hong Kong 8,811 | 5,063 | 3,984 | 4,856 | 5,432 |113,551| 155,139 116,408) 142,890] 156,086 
India .. 406 341 246 314 352 | 11,574; 12,384) 8,871] 11,434 12,310 
Malaya (British) . 725 567 346 397 150 | 27,321; 18,340) 10,784) 18,610] 4,418 
Other British Coun- 4 
giaer- <i r eo 5h ie aie ‘ 333, “a 53 533 470 594 
ina 5255 91 486 | 53,031) 66,639}114 
Nine fetakn coi e n 1 x 9} 114,626) 25,170 103,485 
tries .. os 7 11 46 50 245 411} 1,052} 1,345 
Total 6,664 | 8,235 | 8,615 | 6,448 | 9,470 | 205,477 252,807) 252,491) 194,626] 278,238 
if 1 
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(iii) Tan Bark. Tan bark figures both as an export and import in the Australian 
trade returns, as the following tables show. The first table refers to exports :— 


TAN BARK.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


Quantity. Value. 
Country to which 
Exported. 1924~ | 1925— | 1926- | 1927- | 1928- | 1924~ | 1925- | 1926- | 1927- | 1998- 
25. 26. 27. 28. 29. 25. 26. 27. 28. 29. 

r : ewt. | cwt. | cwt. | cwt. | cwt. £ £ £ & £ 
United Kingdom 48 104 ie 1,505 | 11,153 48 58 Ses 922 6,488 
New Zealand nic 4,061 | 1,008 | 1,633 | 27,070 | 17,934 2,372 701 | 1,355 | 21,481] 12,496 
Other British Pos- 

sessions sie 332 oe 102 22 20 170 ae 61 11 12 
Germany -. | 36,081 303 | 2,050 | 15,414 | 26,466 | 19,587 159 | 1,272 | 10,086; 15,256 
Other Foreign Coun- 

tries .. ae 2,272 | 5,033 | 2,150 | 2,538 1,231 | 1,155 | 2,900 | 1,332 1,061 546 

Total +. |42,794 | 6,448 | 5,935 | 46,549 | 56,804 | 23,332 | 3,818 4,010 | 33,511] 33,798 


The exports of tan bark from Australia during the past five years consisted largely 
of mallet bark from Western Australia. The shipments of this bark, exported mainly to 
Germany, are not so large as in pre-war days, owing to the cutting out of supplies. <A 
considerable improvement, however, was shown during the year 1928-29. New Zealand 
took 37 per cent. of the total exports, which were sent chiefly from South Australia. 


A comparison of the imports and exports of tan bark during the last five years is 
given in the next table :— 


TAN BARK.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Particulars. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
cwt. ewt. cewt. ewt. cwt. 
QUANTITIES— 
Imports... ine ae 28,628 44,372 57,302 5,114 1,562 
Exports .. Ai 8 42,794 6,448 5,935 46,549 56,804 
Excess of exports over imports 14,166 | —37,924 | —51,367 41,435 55,242 
VAaLUES— £ £ £ 5 £ 
Imports .. as ar 11,821 21,498 27,680 2,633 755 
Exports .. . 23,332 3,818 4,010 33,511 33,798 


Excess of exports over imports : 11,511 | —17,680 | —23,670 30,878 33,043 


NotEe.—The minus sign — denotes excess of imports. 


The imports consist almost exclusively of wattle bark from the plantations in South 
Africa. One variety of Australian wattle is found to flourish in the sandy belts near 
the coast, but it is the Acacia decurrens, var. mollis, which is chiefly relied upon for the 
production of wattle bark in the South African plantations. Seed has been tried from 
New South Wales, Tasmania, and Victoria, but it is stated that most of the seed ig 
obtained from the best wattle bark areas in eastern Tasmania and western Victoria. 

Two reasons are given to account for the success of the industry in South Africa. 
(a) It is found that the treeless, grassy highlands of Natal are specially suitable for wattle 
culture, and the trees can therefore be grown in rows and economically attended to, 
while the necessary bark sheds and other appurtenances can be placed in the most 
advantageous positions. (b) There is an abundance of cheap and efficient native labour 
available for employment on the plantations. 

Considerable quantities of tanning substances other than bark are annually 
imported into the Commonwealth. The total value of the importations in 1928-29 
was £63,369, and was composed as follows :—Wattle bark extract, £1,191; quebracho 
extract, £9,597; other extract, £18,739; and valonia, myrobalans, cutch, etc., 
£33,842. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


FISHERIES.* 
§ 1. General. 


1. Fish Stocks.—Australia possesses an abundant and varied fish fauna, which 
embraces both tropical and temperate varieties and includes destructive as well as 
valuable species. In rivers and lakes both indigenous and imported varieties thrive. 
The latter have been introduced and acclimatized for industrial and sporting purposes 
by Governments and angling societies. Exploitation of the fishing areas—for some 
classes of fish for the whole year, for others during the breeding season only, or until a 
certain size is attained—is, where necessary, forbidden ; proclaimed localities are closed 
against net-fishing, and a minimum size of mesh for nets is fixed. The sea-fishermen 
in some districts have made regulations in their own interests for the purpose of 
controlling the market supply. 


2. Progress of Industry.—(i) Transport and Marketing. Despite the abundance 
of edible fish, the progress of the fishery industry in Australia has been slow, and 
transport and marketing of the proved supplies have not been satisfactorily dealt with. 

In New South Wales, as shown in § 5 herein and § 6 of this Chapter in Official 
Year Book No. 17, the matter of exploiting trawlable fish was undertaken by the 
State Government, which also took steps to improve the conditions under which 
ordinary coastal fishing is carried on. In Queensland, State trawling was undertaken 
in 1919, and good trawling areas have been located and charted between Cape 
Moreton and Caloundra. 

(ii) Economic Investigations. Although valuable work has been carried out by the 
State Governments in the way of experiment and culture, much yet remains to be done 
before the industry is at all commensurate in extent with the industrial progress or con- 
suming capacities of the Commonwealth. All live fish imported into Australia are 
examined on shipboard in order to prevent the importation of undesirable fish. With 
the object of ascertaining the movements of oceanic fishes, and of estuarine fishes which 
make periodical oceanic migrations, reports are furnished regarding the various kinds of 
fishes, etc., and their movements along the coast. Details regarding the activities of 
the States in fish-culture were given in Official Year Book No. 6, pp. 471-2. By 
arrangement with the Commonwealth Fisheries Department some years ago members 
of the staff of the Australian Museum, Sydney, accompanied the F.I.8. Endeavour on 
various cruises. Specimens were collected, mounted for scientific purposes, and 
distributed to other Australian Museums, a considerable number being put aside for 
the Commonwealth Fishery Museum. As pointed out in § 4, however, this vessel was 
lost with all hands in 1914, and has not since been replaced. 

With the object of reviewing the potentialities of the fishing industry of Australia 
the Development and Migration Commission convened a meeting of State and Common- 
wealth representatives. The Conference, which was held in Melbourne during September 
1927, affirmed :— 


(1) The importance of establishing a Marine Biological Institution to study the 
scientific problems connected with Australian fisheries, and to collect and 
disseminate authoritative information and give advice on matters concerning 
the fisheries. ; 

(2) The desirability of establishing an experimental trawling unit to explore the 
fisheries resources of Australia. 


Committees were formed to deal with important problems concerning the preservation, 
transportation, marketing, and distribution of fish, canning and curing of fish, the 
production of fish by-products, factors of destruction in fisheries, the development of the 
oyster industry, etc. The reports submitted by these Committees to a further conference 
held in July, 1929, were adopted and forwarded to the Federal and State Governments 
with a recommendation that the necessary action be taken to carry out the procedure 
outlined therein. 


; 3. Consumption of Fish.—It has been said that the Australians are not an 
“ichthyophagous ” race, seeing that the annual consumption of fish per head of 


- * A specially contributed article dealing with the Marine and Fresh Wat i 
Australia appeared as § 6 of this Chapter in Official Year Book No. 17 (vide pp. 752 to 767 then Ss 
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population in Great Britain is set down at 42 lbs., while in Australia it has been estimated 
at only 13 lbs. The heavy imports of dried and preserved fish indicate, however, that 
there is scope for the development of the industry, which now seems to be ill-managed, 
the price to the consumer being high, while the fisherman’s gain is uncertain, and the 
system of distribution lacks method. 

4. Oyster Fisheries—Natural oyster beds exist on the foreshores in the shallow 
waters of inlets and estuaries in several parts of Australia. By husbanding the natural 
crop and by judicious transplanting, the output has been very materially augmented. 
The areas are leased by the Government to private persons, lengths of foreshore being 
taken up under oyster leases. In New South Wales and Queensland the industry has 
thriven, and small yields are obtained in South Australia, Victoria, and Tasmania. 

5. Pearl-Shell, Pearls, Béche-de-Mer, etc.—(i) General. Pearl-shelling is carried on 
in the tropical waters of Queensland, the Northern Territory, and Western Australia. 
The pearl-oyster inhabits the northern and western coastal waters from Cape York 
to Shark Bay, a length of shore of over 2,000 miles. The shells are marketed in 
considerable quantities, and pearls are obtained in Queensland, Western Australia and the 
Northern Territory. The fishing is generally conducted with the aid of diving apparatus 
in water varying from 4 to 20 fathoms in depth. In Queensland and the Northern 
Territory the béche-de-mer industry is carried on, and tortoise-shell is obtained on the 
coasts. Experiments have been made in cultivating the pearl-oyster on suitable banks. 
In October, 1911, a pearl weighing 178 grains, and valued at £3,000, was obtained at 
Broome. Further details regarding pearl-shelling are given in Official Year Book No. 6, 
p. 463. Trochus-shell to the value of £72,812, £76,116 and £71,714 was exported from 
Australia during’ 1926-27, 1927-28 and 1928-29 respectively. 

(ii) Royal Commission on Pearl-shelling Industry. In accordance with the ‘‘ White 
Australia ” policy it was originally determined that the employment of Asiatic labour in 
the pearl-shelling industry should be restricted, and ultimately cease, and it was proposed 
that after 31st December, 1913, permits to bring in Asiatics for the pearling-fleet should 
no longer be issued. In view, however, of the disorganization of the industry occasioned 
by the war, the time was extended to the 30th June, 1918, after which date permits to 
introduce Asiatic labour were to be granted only in cases where the diver and tender of a 
boat were Europeans. The Royal Commission appointed in March, 1912, presented 
its final report in 1916. The Commissioners stated that, though it might be practicable, 
they did not consider it advisable or profitable to attempt to transfer the industry 
from Asiatics to Europeans. They further stated that, while the labour now employed 
is almost entirely Asiatic, they did not consider that the “ White Australia” policy 
would be weakened or imperilled by allowing the industry to continue as at present 


conducted. 
§ 2. The Fishing Industry. 


1. Boats and Men Engaged, and Take.—(i) General Fisheries. The returns have 
been compiled from particulars supplied by the State Departments, and while the data 
do not generally lend themselves to presentation on a uniform basis, the principal facts 
have been incorporated in the tables hereunder :— 


GENERAL FISHERIES, 1928. 


val i Total Take of— Value of Take. 
No. of MGaEs tea d No. of 3 : 
State or Territory. Boats Equip- | Men Em- iS Spiny : Spiny 
Engaged. arn d ployed. Fish. ew Fish. Cee. 
OE ‘ 3347 | 298,014 | 18,553 | 638,440] c116,984 
les .. | 2,257 | 254,617 3,347 | 228, ; j e115, 
beter age ics 907 | 128,700 1,410 83,690 | 12,153 230,019 12,451 
Queensland vic 846 | 59,150 1,636 74,700 | d 9,514 | e147,518\d 10,537 
South Australia .. 701 70,100 1,295 |b 90,960 (a) 6250,000 (f) 
Western Australia 264 | 57,255 559 37,213 | 13,116 104,196 6,558 
Tasmania ate 234 | 54,634 345 32,000 | 18,964. 64,105 10,390 
Northern Territory 4 640 8 372 as 1,149 are 
Total os 5,213 | 625,096 8,600 | 546,949 | 72,300 |1,435,427| 155,890 


N jlable. (b) Estimate. (c) Including £92,300, the value of 13,136 ewt. prawns and 2,340 
: De cca (S ceabs. (e) sd pe 435 turtles Valued at £850. (jf) Included with fish. 
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Returns for the past five years are given in the table below :— 


GENERAL FISHERIES.—AUSTRALIA, 1924 TO 1928. 


Particulars. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
No. of boats engaged .. a | 4,346 4,399 4,940 4,843 5,213 
No. of men employed .. aa 7,885 7,786 7,745 7,987 8,600. 
Fish obtained— 
Quantity .. 5 ewt. | a345,012 | a341,133 | 403,156 | 443,984 546,949 
Value Pa se £ | a882,042 | a2909,032 | 1,059,039 |1,139,218 | 1,435,427 
Lobsters obtained—Value £ | a75,893 | a103,338 | a108,092 | a140,439 ja 155,890 


(a) Exclusive of South Australia. 


(ii) Hdible Oyster Fisheries. The returns from oyster fisheries are given in the next 


table. ? 
EDIBLE OYSTER FISHERIES, 1928. 


Number | Value of | Number Oysters Taken. 
State or Territory. B ban sora Men ree oer pee 
Engaged. ment. ployed. Leases. | Quantity.| Value. 
No. £, No. No. ewt. £ 
New South Wales .. AC 745 | 36,364 674 5,322 | 50,798 94,833 
Victoria .. bi a¢ 7 809 11 6 15 45. 
Queensland 3 ae 75 5,814 123 535 | 13,058 21,220 
South Australia (a) .. us s, a 3 HS " 
Western Australia .. x 4, cS 6 ay 
Tasmania .. pte ke 7 1,160 24 1 1,080 |(c) 5,220 
Northern Territory ¥, 1 250 1 1 40 40. 
Total (5) ae ete 835 | 44,397 833 5,865 | 64,991 | 121,358 
(a) Included with General Fisheries. (6) Exclusive of South Australia. 


(c) Including £4,500, value of scallops. 


Returns for Australia for the last five years are given in the appended table :— 


EDIBLE OYSTER FISHERIES.—(6) AUSTRALIA, 1924 TO 1928. 


Particulars. 1924.(a) 1925.(a) 1926. 1927. 1928. 
No. of boats engaged ac 725 741 1,351 813 
soe ts 835 
No. of men employed bs 805 709 752 
Oysters obtained— os oe og 
Quantity Be cwt. 67,302 77,990 65,992 67,422 
? ? > ’ 64, 
Value. . a £} 113,623 133,161 125,084 129,215 191°368 
(a) Exclusive of Tasmania. (bo) Exclusive of South Australia. 


(iii) Pearls, Pearl-shell and Trepang. Figures regarding the production, trade, etc 
for these items, so far as they are ascertainable, are given hereunder. As negara eaciat 
for obvious reasons no correct estimate can be obtained of the value of those fouailh 
Pearl-shell (Margaritifera) is widely distributed in North Australian waters over ni 
area facing some thousands of miles of coastline, though not intensively over the whol 
distance. The north-west beds are the most prolific, but those around and to the aa 
of Cape York are also of importance. There ig need for further investigation into th 
occurrence of this valuable shell, as well as of trochus, green snail, window-pane sh 0 
(Placuna), the various types of trepang or béche-de-mer (Holothuria) both in tro ical 
Australian waters and those of Papua and the mandated area a New G a 
Particulars as returned for the year 1928 are as follows :— a 
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PEARL, PEARL-SHELL, AND BECHE-DE-MER FISHERIES, (a), 1928. 
| 
ao var ereaber Gunns ity | Value of | Value | Value of |Value of 
State or Territory. Boats and Men | Pearl- Pearl- of Bévhe- |Tortoise 
En- Equip- Bm- shell shell Pearls | de-mer shell 
gaged aient ployed. obtained. obtained. arenes obtained. |obtained. 
No. £ No. Tons. : £ £ £ 
Queensland (c) : 129 | 85,000 | 1,109 | 1,085 | 161,502 7,195 | 16,449 | 1,643 
Western Australia. . 140 | 73,462 946 923 | 146,487 | 22,420 296 496 
Northern Territory 38 | 35,000 352 204 | 37,238 = 1,148 2 
Australia oe 307 | 193,462 | 2,407 | 2,212 | 345,227 | 29,615 17,893 | 2,141 


(a) No pearl-shelling industry in New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, and Tasmania. 
(c) Also trochus-shell to the value of £60,219. 


(6) Incomplete ; as returned. 


The figures for tortoise-shell and trochus-shell as returned are defective, as the 


necessary information is not collected in full detail. 


In the following summary of 


production during the past five years, export figures of Australian origin are inserted for 
both of these items :— 


PEARL, PEARL-SHELL, AND BECHE-DE-MER FISHERIES.—AUSTRALIA, 
1924 TO 1928. 


Particulars. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

No. of boats engaged 387 416 348 297 307 
No. of men employed 3,043 3,347 2,893 2,062 2,407 
Pearl-shell obtained— 

Quantity tons 2,784 2,602 2,098 2,243 Py Aly 

Value. . a £ | 444,234 362,285 302,848 332,739 345,227 
Pearls obtained (a) — | 

Value. . ac £ 59,670 65,095 | 39,655 22,863 29,615 
Béche-de-mer obtained— 

Quantity tons (b) (b) (b) | (6) (b) 

Value.. oe £ 25,757 13,535 31,186 | 14,693 17,893 
Tortoise-shell exported— | | 

Value. . ae 2,025 4,730 3,364 | 2,894 3,113 
‘Trochus-shell exported— 

Value.. C ig 47,892 76,280 | 72,812 76,116 71,714 


(a) Incomplete ; as returned. (6) Not returned. 


2. Fish Preserving.—To encourage the industry, the Federal Parliament provided 
a bounty of 4d. per Ib. for fish preserved as prescribed during the ten years 1907-8 to 
1916-17. ‘The payment, which amounted to only £3,005 during the period, or at the 
rate of £300 per annum, failed to develop the industry, and the bounty was ngt renewed 
on its expiration in 1916-17. 

3. State Revenue from Fisheries.—The revenue from fisheries in each State during 
the year 1928 is given hereunder :— 


FISHERIES.—REVENUE, 1928. 


Fi Fines and Other F 

State or Territory. Ticences: Leases: Torfelbures. Sources. Total. 

£ £ £ £ £ 
New South Wales oF Me 1,505 12,197 | 426 [on oe 14,505 
Victoria .. a ee 683 some! 367 | , 1,083 
Queensland ae Beets) 2,880 7 | 49 6,129 
South Australia .. 1,673 on pa i 1,684 
Western Australia 2,693 1,277 149 261 4,380 
‘Tasmania oe fer 3,112 110 | 207 62 | _ 3,491 
Northern Territory bx BBs che. A oration pL in Fpertale se t8 
Total 12,864 16,498 1,216 760 31,338 
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Similar particulars for Australia for the last five years are given in the following 
table :— ; 
FISHERIES.—REVENUE, AUSTRALIA, 1924 TO 1928. 
Particulars. 1924. 1925 1926. 1927. 1928. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Licences 9,551 12,557 9,890 11,769 12,864 
Leases . a 15,944 15,927 16,439 16,531 16,498 
Fines and Forfeitures 1,018 781 841 748 1,216 
Other Sources 905 1,321 1,477 739 760: 
Total 27,418 30,586 28,647 29,787 31,338. 


§ 3. Oversea Trade in Fishery Products. 


1. Imports of Fish.—The development of the local fishing industry leaves much 
to be desired, as is evident fronr the large imports. For the last five years the imports. 


were as follows :— 


FISH.—IMPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Classification. 1924-25. 1925-26, 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
cwt. 1,646 2,899 2,115 1,488 1,308 
Fresh (oysters) .. £ 1,229 2,228 1,699 1,157 958 
Fresh, or preserved cwt. 64,409 69,855 61,151 75,835 72,866 
by cold process £ 197,690 205,163 180,773 232,894. 221,999 
Petes ewt. | (a) (2) (2) (a) (2) 
’ £ 110,347 130,969 146,782 148,424 158,797 
ere cwt. 226,263 228,226 268,463 209,791 252,379 
Preserved in tins. . £ | 1,120,428 | 1,164,223 | 1,418,103 | 1,141,493 | 1,265,510 
Smoked, dried, and ewt. 13,815 11,362 17,793 13,837 14,007 
n.e.1. ES 51,831 45,079 62,984 51,723 48,430 
Total ewt.(d) 306,133 312,342 349,522 | 300,951 340,560 
£ | 1,481,518 | 1,547,662 1,810,341 | 1,575,691 1,695,694 
(a) Not available. (6) Exclusive of potted fish. 
Tinned fish constitutes by far the largest proportion of the imports, most of it 


consisting of salmon from Canada, the United States of America, N 
United Kingdom. The potted fish comes chiefly from the United King 
supplied the largest proportion of the fresh fish in 1928-29, the bulk 
coming from New Zealand and the Union of South Africa. 


is supplied by New Zealand. 


2. Exports of Fish.—The exports of local fish 
to 1928-29 are given hereunder :— 


FISH (AUSTRALIAN PRODUCE).—EXPORTS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


orway, and the 
dom, which also. 
of the remainder 
The small import of oysters 


produce for the five years 1924-25. 


Classification. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29, 
Fish, fresh, smoked, f cwt. 3,449 1,498 435 496 496. 
or preserved by £ 23,710 7,606 4,072 4,857 3,674. 

cold process 

Preserved, in tins, { cwt. 386 261 184 283 27 
dried, salted, etc. £ 1,401 491 371 548 40 
Tp _. J owt. 3,835 1,759 619 779 523: 
otal { £| 26,111 8,097 4,443 5,405 3,714 


The quantity of fresh fish exported from Australia d 


ing in value to only £1,456. The balance, consisting 
was exported chiefly to Hong Kong and Egypt. 


uring 1928-29 was small, amount- 
of smoked and dried fishery products, 
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3. Exports of Pearl and Other Shell.—The exports of pearl, tortoise, and trochus- 
shell, of Australian origin, are given hereunder for the five years 1924-25 to 1928-29 :— 


PEARL, TORTOISE, AND TROCHUS-SHELL.—EXPORTS, AUSTRALIA, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Article. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 


owt. | 44,112 | 48,631 | 45,451 | 44,119 | 45,058 


Pearl-shell £) 413,095 | 391,695 | 352,626 | 337,469 | 339,016 


lb.| 2,432 4.993 3,662 4.506 4311 
Tortoise-shell £| 2/095 4.730 3.364 2°894 3,113 
Trochue-shel! ., £ owe. | 16,652 | 19,787 | 223851 | 21968 | 18,814 


£ 47,892 76,280 72,812 76,116 71,714 


The bulk of the pearl-shell exported during 1928-29 was consigned to the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom, the respective values of the shipments 
amounting to £280,653 and £52,658, while trochus-shell to the value of £71,336 was 
dispatched chiefly to Japan. 


§ 4. The Commonwealth Department of Fisheries. 


In 1907 the Commonwealth Government decided to demonstrate what might be 
attained commercially by the application of modern methods in fishery. A Federal 
Investigation Ship, the Hndeavour, was constructed specially for the work, and a 
Director of Fisheries was appointed. Experimental cruises were undertaken, which 
showed that Australia possesses an asset of considerable value in her sea fisheries. 
The Endeavour was unfortunately lost at sea with all on board at the end of 1914, 
A description of the trawling grounds discovered, data regarding oceanography to the 
east of Australia, and a list of the publications of the Department are given in pp. 333 
to 335 of Year Book No. 14. 


In accordance with the recommendations of the Australian Fisheries Conference 
of 1927-29 the Commonwealth Government decided to construct a vessel to continue 
investigations, but the project has been temporarily postponed. 


§ 5. Trawling in Australian Waters. 


The State Trawling Industry was established in New South Wales in 1915, and 
fishing operations were conducted with seven steel steam trawlers. The catches were 
landed at Sydney and Newcastle, and the fish distributed through retail shops, 
of which there were fourteen in the metropolitan area, one in Newcastle, and 
five in country towns. Early in the year 1923 the Government discontinued 
trawling operations, as the venture was not a commercial success, and the assets have 
since been disposed of. The operations of the Government trawlers, however, revealed 
some of the richest trawling areas in the world, and these grounds are being successfully 


exploited by private enterprise. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
MINERAL INDUSTRY. 
§ 1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


1. Place of Mining in Australian Development.—The value of production from the 
mineral industry is now considerably less than that returned by the agricultural or the 
pastoral industry, nevertheless it was the discovery of gold in payable quantities that 
first attracted population to Australia, and thus laid the foundation of its nationhood, 

2. Extent of Mineral Wealth.—The extent of the total mineral wealth of Australia 
cannot yet be regarded as completely ascertained, as large areas of country still await 
systematic prospecting. More detailed allusion to this matter will be found in preceding 
Official Year Books. 

3. Quantity and Value of Production during 1928.—The quantities (where available) 
and the values of the principal minerals produced in each State, and in Australia as a 
whole during the year 1928, are given in the tables immediately following. It must be 
clearly understood that the figures quoted in these tables refer to the quantities and 
values of the various minerals in the form in which they were reported to the States 
Mines Departments, and represent amounts which the Mines Departments consider may 
fairly be taken as accruing to the mineral industry as such. They are not to be regarded 
as representative of Australia’s potentiality as a producer of metals, this matter being 
dealt with separately in § 18 hereinafter. It may be explained, therefore, that the 
item pig-iron in New South Wales refers only to metal produced from locally-raised ore 
and so reported to the Mines Department. New South Wales is, of course, in normal 
times, a large producer of iron and steel from ironstone mined in South Australia. As 
the table shows, the latter State receives credit for this ironstone in its mineral returns, 
but the iron and steel produced therefrom cannot be assigned to the mineral industry 
of New South Wales. Similarly lead, silver-lead, and zinc are credited in the form 
reported to the State of origin—chiefly New South Wales—although the actual metal 
extraction is carried out to a large extent elsewhere. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—QUANTITIES, 1928, 


Minerals. Unit.| N.S.w. | Vie. | Q'land. |S, Aust.|W. Aust) Tas. | 757! australia, 
Antimony -- | ton 47 2 Ae sie 3 as ae 49 
Arsenic .. bd iS 93 ric Ai a (c) Oe 54 93 
Asbestos _ * oD re we = 12 af Pf, 12 
Barytes 38 s 20 a he 2,366 an <A eof 2,386 
Bismuth ee | cwt, 135 a Ty ate ve we es 152 
Brown Coal -. | ton 3 1,591,858 a se i. a5 +» | 1,591,858 
Coal ee or a 9,448,197) 658,323/1,076,340 oy 528,420) 128,500] .. {11,839,780 
Copper (ingot, : 

matte, etc.) .. > 55 or 2,787 192 HS 6,420 9,455 
Copper ore w = ots st aa 100 ofa pa 100 
pea ranesoas earth x 1,359 is se .f; a8 Ae oes 1,359 
Gold . |fine oz. 12,831 33,917) 13,277 532) 393,408 3,603] 101] 457,669 
Gyp: sum. m ton 12,559) 10,559 a 91,535 4,214 ate ae 118,867 
Trop (ig) (b) KG “0 56,776 we D3 ote 1 Bc Sc 56,777 
Iron oxide de ai 4,658 aie oe te a ie HE 4.658 
Tronstone ll Pe ow _ “a 618,316, .. - .. | 618,316 
Kaolin. ys 9,249) 1,635] " 160)! Re es 11,044 

ea ar 5 s = 3 ae a . i 
Lead and silver- : ek <9 


lead ore, concen- 


_trates, etc. >“ 5 247,847 5 as as 248 = 2 
Limestone flux .. | ,, 79,846 6 72,771, 80,968) .. 98,654, .. pier 
Magnesite peal 10,669 72| a, AB) 0 zs af 10,786 
Manganese ore .. AA 167 30 a9 me = ate sfe 167 
a «. | cwt, 40 ae 5: ae 55 o ae he 40 

smiridium oe OZ, oe oe é oe oe 
Phosphate iD} ton 5s pales 4p =f oe a Bae aes 
Pigments nee es 415 ai eta 55 sa an “a 470 
Platinum . | oz 354 wd 2 rs Wf - a 354 
Salt... stall. 5 ne (a) a 71,498) ee ne Be 71,428 
Sapphires = . 1,707 = 5 as Ee Ao 1.707 
Shale (oil) .. |. ton - = * = a 2,595] .. 27595 
Silver .. fine oz. 8,573 1,454] 22,034, .. 55,554] 669,326 |. | 756/941 
Tin and tin ore .. | ton 1,020 85|- 2 015)... 85] 1,140] “79 3,424 
Wolfram ff Ns ¥ 27 lalice ‘ 176| .. 203 
Zine and concen- 

trates’ Ie pt 314,864 “ 7,112 321,976 


(a) Not available for publication. ne See De ARTES this table. 


stated: Contained in gold ore, (d) Year ended 30th June. 0 a 
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The values of the minerals raised in each State during 1928 are given in the 
following table :— 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—VALUE, 1928. 


Minerals. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N.T. |Australia. 
(d) 
£ £ f3 £ £ g £ £ 
Antimony ial 3,697 20 ae a5 is One ae 3,717 
Arsenic .. are 1,380 ae ve ite 401 om, oo 1,781 
Asbestos si e sa oe ae 782 - oy, 782 
Barytes sa 40 +. ee 7,098 Ap 7,138 
Bismuth ae 371 a TA: x 442 
Brown Coal on 202,893 AG ate phe 4 aS 202,393 
Coal 54 -. | 8,263,729 | 731,015 | 971,690 a 420,145 | 106,558 + |10,493,137 
Copper (ingot and 
matte) a 3,497 an 177,043 13,321 oh 444,802 a: 638,663 
Copper ore oe oe 5 ae se 765 aA ae 765 
Diamonds oF 60 Ss t ae ee oe oh 60 
Diatomaceous earth 3,399 Le ais zs sas ae ae 3,399 
Gold al as 54,503 | 144,068 56,395 2,258 |1,671,093 15,306 431 | 1,944,054 
Gypsum z. 7,012 5,245 a 80,093 5,425 * ue 97,775 
Tron (pig) (6) .. | 312,268 = afi sg 1 312,269 
Iron Oxide Pie 2,660 a ae e4 ae rea te 2,660 
Tronstone a, as a a 711,063 a 54 oh 711,063 
Kaolin .. ore 10,926 2,388 one 640 an ni aa 13,954 
Lead .. a8 om AG 873 ttt ons 101,616 be 102,489 
ee nua silver- 
ead ore, con- 
centrates, etc... | 2,491,153 100 me 55 4,198 AG 22 | 2,495,473 
Limestone flux .. 29,942 ay 30,900 30,363 are 79,050 Tie 170,255 
Magnesite ate 14,041 237 _ 90 oe aig ie 14,368 
Manganese ore .. nae iva aw or si 5a aD Laie 
sen ie al S; 11,000 ‘i 600 | 11,540 Piette (ae 23,140 
Osmiridium oe, = at 5 ars ae 42,458 42,458 
Phosphate se 259 a Sot Soe cp Bo ne 259 
Pigments Be 772 St. be 705 34 aia Be 1,477 
Platinum 7 4,544 Ae oh sie 50 ae od 4,544 
Salt s- a a (a) & 160,713 & ae Fa 160,713 
Sapphires sha 2,859 as 4,130 *, be 4 Be 6,989 
Shale (oil) ee oe a aa ae aA 1,297 5 1,297 
Silver .. i. 936 175 2,514 ee 6,638 78,901 ae 89,164 
Tin and tin ore .. 231,843 12,954 | 184,727 oF 15,002 | 258,676 | 10,828 664,030 
DP: Facial 1a gorse oreo tind Sishensadeaeee 
1,118,541 as +. on on , oe ’ ; 
Ca om aon (¢) 30,278 96 6,124 |(e) 15,068 3,659 |(f) 6,122 | 3,346 64,693 
Total .. [12,600,668 |1,098,691 |1,386,016 |1,032,952 |2,128,109 |1,335,571 | 14,627 |19,596,634 


ilable for publication. (5) See letterpress above table, (c) Includes dolomite £9,151 
ie, ees a fireclay £10,390, (d) Year ended 30th June, (e) Includes fireclay £13,236. 
(f) Includes cadmium £4,329, and nickel £1,697. 


It may be pointed out in connexion with the figures given in the above table that 
the totals are exclusive of returns relating to certain commodities, such as stone for 
building and industrial uses, sand, gravel, brick and pottery clays, lime, cement, and 
slates, which might rightly be included under the generic term “ mineral.” Valuations 
of the production of some of these may be obtained from the reports of the various 
Mines Departments, but in regard to others it is impossible to obtain adequate 
information. In certain instances, moreover, the published information is of little 
value. By restricting the comparison to items in connexion with which properly 
comparable information can be obtained for each State, it is believed that a satisfactory 
estimate of the progress of the mineral industry can be more readily obtained. The 
items excluded from the total for New South Wales in 1928 consist of—lime, £122,936 ; 
building stone, £284,858 ; Portland cement, £1,718,527; coke, £852,739 ; road materials, 
£991,310; shell grit, £1,624; mineral water, £140; sulphur and sulphuric acid, £61,840 ; 
and brick and pottery clays, £423,129. From the Queensland returns, marble, £900, has 
been deducted, while carbide, £68,877, and cement, £189,380, have been excluded from 


the Tasmanian figures. 
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4, Value of Production, 1924 to 1928.—The value of the mineral production in each 
State during the five years 1924 to 1928 is given in the table hereunder :— 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—VALUE, 1924 TO 1928. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust, Tas. N.T., Australia, 
£ £ 3 £ £ £ £ £ 
1924 «. | 16,299,835 964,917 | 2,305,669 953,592 | 2,776,796 | 1,325,967 | 19,138 | 24,645,914 
1925 .. | 16,657,585 | 1,000,763 | 2,012,456 | 1,028,396 | 2,393,890 | 1,477,944 | 21,715 | 24,592,749 
1926 .. | 16,319,265 | 1,082,006 | 1,608,661 | 1,032,353 | 2,371,864 | 1,573,997 | 19,085 | 24,007,231 
1927 .. | 15,449,702 | 1,176,378 | 1,645,111 | 1,188,522 | 2,202,437 | 1,301,312 | 19,609 | 22,983,071 
1928 .. | 12,600,668 | 1,098,691 | 1,386,016 | 1,032,952 | 2,128,109 | 1,335,571 14,627 | 19,596,634 


For New South Wales the value of production in 1928 was over £4,000,000 lower 
than that for 1925, which was the highest ever recorded. The falling-off in 1928 was 
largely due to the decreased returns from silver-lead and zinc ores and concentrates, and 
from copper, tin, gold, iron, and coal. 

The decrease in the Victorian returns for 1928 was chiefly due to a falling-off in 
the returns from gold, coal, and gypsum. . 

In Queensland the falling-off in production in 1928 was due to the heavy decline in 
the yields from the principal metals. Copper showed a fall of £42,000, tin of £59,000, lead 
dropped from £22,000 to under £1,000, while gold dwindled from £161,000 to £56,000. In 
the case of coal the value of the output was nearly £24,000 below that for 1927. The returns 
for South Australia in 1928 showed a fall of nearly £166,000 as compared with the figures 
for 1927, the most noteworthy decreases being nearly £120,000 in the case of iron ore, 
while the value for salt declined by £18,000, and for limestone by £15,000. In Western 
Australia the returns for 1928 show a decrease of over £74,000 on the total for 1927, 
the fall being due chiefly to the decline in the returns from gold and silver lead, although 
the figures for coal showed a good increase. Tasmania was the only State to show 
increased production in 1928 as compared with 1927, the total increase in value 
amounting to over £34,000. While there were decreases in the returns for some items, 
these were more than counterbalanced by large increases in the case of others. Thus, 
copper showed a rise of £82,000, osmiridium of £35,000, limestone flux of £20,000, and 
small increases were recorded in respect of zinc and coal. It is stated that the decline 
in the Northern Territory returns for recent years is due in some measure to the fact 
that some of those engaged in mining forsook it to take up more profitable work in 
other pursuits. The number of Chinese miners in the Territory has steadily decreased 
and those remaining are all old men. 


5. Total Production to end of 1928.—In the next table will be found the estimated 
value of the total mineral production in each State up to the end of 1928. The figures 
given in the table are also exclusive of the same items referred to in connexion with the 
preceding table. Thus the total for New South Wales falls short by over £32,000,000 
of that published by the State Department of Mines, the principal items excluded being 
coke, £12,999,000 ; cement, £15,567,000 ; lime, £1,483,000 ; and considerable values for 
marble, slate, granite, chert, gravels, etc., which the Department now includes in the 
returns for quarries. 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—VALUE TO END OF 1928, 


Minerals,| N.S.W. ! Victoria, Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. BA Ter. | Australia 
a) r 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ a, 
Gold arg| °3°535:908| 303,884,652) 85,848,860| 1,652,261]161,023,078| 8,044,672} 2,083,162 628 
lead ../114,882,437| 264,905) 4,165,085] _ 381,394] 2,256,942| 8.664.054 
Copper ..| 15,556,451/ 216,656] 26,163,000] 38,117,654] 1,805,948] 19,032,157 wanes 196 
Iron ..| 7,714,126 15,641| 472,785] 6,946,699 36,722 62,110]... 15 
Tin _,.| 14,197,520] 973,117] 10,955,250| |. 1,576,234! 17,039,682] 614,299 45 
Wolfram 272,187 113885] 1,062,749 301 1,441] 22471551 —- 216859 2 
Zine ..| 22,090,159 = 13,460 15,993 5,437) 790,791 fest 23 
Coal _. .|178,436,159| 11,196,600] 17,300,269] .. 5,780,848] 1,641,272; °° 214 
Other ..) 7,837,522, 856,158) 2,924,998) 4,187,170] '187,888| 1,5947199| 43,980 18 
Total . .|424,822,469 316,919,614'148,906,456] 46,281,472|173,574,538| 57,983,092 3,455,055 1,172 


(a) To 80th June, 1928, 
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The “ other” minerals in New South Wales include alunite, £209,000; antimony, 
£355,000; bismuth, £234,000; chrome, £121,000; diamonds, £145,000 ; molybdenite, 
‘£212,000; opal, £1,586,000; scheelite, £192,000; and oil shale £2,691,000. In the 
Victorian returns antimony ore was responsible for £612,000. The value for coal in this 
State includes £1,075,000 for brown coal. Included in “ other” in the Queensland 
production were opal, £184,000; gems, £617,000; bismuth, £118,000; cobalt, £150,000 ; 
molybdenite, £599,000; and limestone flux, £888,800. The chief items in South Australian 
“other ”? minerals were salt, £2,470,000; limestone flux, £494,000; gypsum, £624,000; 
phosphate, £131,000; and. opal, £112,000. In the Tasmanian returns limestone flux 
was responsible for £793,000, osmiridium for £524,000, scheelite for £112,000, and iron 
pyrites for £94,000. 


6. Decline in the Metalliferous Industry.—On the 1st December, 1921, a Select 
Committee was appointed by the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales to inquire 
into and report upon the serious decline in the metalliferous industry. The result of the 
Committee’s investigations was published in a Report issued in 1922, wherein the chief 
contributing causes of the decline in New South Wales and in Australia generally were 
summarized as follows :—(1) High cost of production: (2) Deterioration in ore values 
in existing mines: (3) Inadequate machinery: (4) High freights: (5) High treat- 
ment charges: (6) Imperfect labour conditions in mines: (7) Lack of new payable 
discoveries: (8) Lack of efficiently-supported prospecting. 


7. Geophysical Methods for Detection of Ore Deposits.—Recently considerable 
attention has been devoted to gravimetric, surface potential, inductive, or magnetic 
methods of locating ore bodies, and the Empire Marketing Board has provided a sum of 
£16,000 spread over two years, conditionally on the Commonwealth Government making 
available an equal amount for the purpose of undertaking test surveys. The Government 
Geologist of New South Wales, after a close study of the methods in use in other countries, 
whilst deprecating undue optimism, suggested the Hunter River Basin, the Broken Hill 
District, and the Greater Cobar District as suitable fields for the application of geophysical 
methods. 


8. Precious Metals Prospecting Act of 1926.—Under the provisions of this Act 
a sum of £40,000 was allocated by the Commonwealth Government to assist persons or 
companies engaged in prospecting for precious metals. Of the total sum an amount 
of £15,000 was set aside for the Northern Territory, and the balance to the States in 
proportions to be determined by the Minister. 


§ 2. Gold. 


1. Discovery in Various States.—The discovery of gold in payable quantities was an 
epoch-making event in Australian history, for, as one writer aptly phrases it, this event 
“ precipitated Australia into nationhood.” A more or less detailed account of the finding 
of gold in the various States appears under this section in Official Year Books Nos. 1 to 4, 
but considerations of space preclude its repetition in the present issue. 


2. Production at Various Periods.—In the following table will be found the value of 
the gold raised in the several States and in Australia as a whole during each of the six 
decennial periods from 1851 to 1920, and in single years from 1921 to 1928, from the dates 
when payable discoveries were first reported. Owing to defective information in the 
earlier years the figures fall considerably short of the actual totals, for during the first 
stages of mining development, large quantities of gold were taken out of Australia by 
successful diggers, who preferred to keep the amount of their wealth secret. 
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GOLD.—VALUE OF PRODUCTION, 1851 TO 1928. 


Year. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter.| Australia. 
£ £ £ £ Fo £ £ £ 


1851-60.. |11,530,583 | 98,337,052 14,565 ae at 788,564 #0 105,670,764 
1861—70.. |13,676,103 | 65,106,264 | 2,076,494 = + 12,174 A 80,871,035 
1871-80.. | 8,576,654 | 40,625,188 |10,733,048 | 579,068 a 700,048 79,022 | 61,293,028 
1881-90.. | 4,306,541 | 28,413,792 |13,843,081 | 246,668 178,473 |1,514,921 | 713,345 | 49,216,821 
1891-1900 |10,332,120 | 29,904,152 |23,989,359 | 219,931 | 22,308,524 2,338,336 | 906,988 | 89,999,410 
1901-10.. | 9,569,492 | 30,136,686 '23,412,395 | 310,080 | 75,540,415 2,566,170 | 473,871 |142,009,109 
1911-20.. | 4,988,377 | 13,354,217 | 9,876,677 | 238,808 | 46,808,351 | 873,302 , 100,652 76,240,384 


1921 ; 271,302 554,087 214,060 13,933 | 2,935,693 28,311 1,299 4,018,685 
1922... 118,359 501,515 378,154 4,693 | 2,525,811 16,101 540 3,545,173 
1923... 83,325 422,105 392,563 4,199 | 2,232,179 16,300 743 3,151,414 
1924... 86,905 312,398 459,716 4,093 | 2,255,932 21,516 3,270 3,143,830 
1925... 82,498 200,958 197,118 3,535 | 1,874,320 15,041 1,939 | 2,375,409 
1926... 82,551 208,471 43,914 3,219 | 1,857,716 17,936 594 | 2,214,401 
LOQ7 iy. 4 76,595 163,699 161,321 1,776 | 1,734,571 | 20,646 468 | 2,159,076 
1928 as 54,503 144,068 56,395 2,258 | 1,671,093 15,306 431 | 1,944,054 
Total .. /63,835,908 |303,384,652 |85,848,860 1,632,261 |161,923,078 |8,944,672 |2,283,162 627,852,593 


The value of the gold yield in 1928 was the lowest recorded since the discovery of the 
precious metal in 1851. 


The amount of gold raised in Australia in any one year attained its maximum in 1903, 
in which year Western Australia also reached its highest point. For the other States the 
years in which the greatest yields were obtained were as follows :—New South Wales, 
1852 ; Victoria, 1856 ; Queensland, 1900 ; South Australia, 1904; and Tasmania, 1899. 


The following table shows the quantity in fine ounces of gold raised in each State 
and in Australia during each of the last five years, the value of one ounce fine being taken 
at £4 13s. Ojd. in 1924, and at £4 4s. 11 d. for each of the last four years :— ‘ 


GOLD.—QUANTITY PRODUCED, 1924 TO 1928. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Nor. Ter. | Australia, 


Fine ozs. | Fine ozs. | Fine ozs.| Fine ozs.| Fine ozs. | Fine ozs.| Fine ozs. , Fine ozs. 


1924 .. | 18,685 | 67,167 | 98,841 880 | 485,035 4,626 | (a) 703 | 675,937 
1925 .. | 19,422 | 47,296 | 46,406 | 832 | 441,252 3,524 | (a) 456 | 559,188 
1926 .. | 19,435 | 49,078 | 10,339 758 | 437,343 4,222 | (a) 140 | 521,315 
1927 .. | 18,032 | 38,538 | 37,979 418 | 408,353 4,861 | (2) 110 | 508,291 
1928 .. | 12,831 | 33,917 | 13,277 532 | 393,408 3,603 | (a) 101 | 457,669 


(a) Year ended 30th June, 


Unfortunately, the general decline which has characterized Australia’s gold output 
for a number of years has not been checked by new finds of importance, and unless more 


economic methods of exploiting existing low-grade deposits can be evolved the depression 
is likely to continue. ; 


3. Changes in Relative Positions of States as Gold Producers.—A glance at the 
figures in the table showing the value of gold raised will sufficiently explain the enormous 
increase in the population of Victoria during the period 1851 to 1861, when an average of 
over 40,000 persons reached the State each year. With the exception of the year 1889, 
when its output was surpassed by that of Queensland, Victoria maintained its position 
as the chief gold-producer for a period of forty-seven years, or up to 1898, when its 
production was outstripped by that of Western Australia, the latter State from this year 
onward contributing practically half, and so far as recent years are concerned more than 


cupied the second place on the 
of the parent State, and, with 
» Maintained this pre-eminence to the end of 
sition of lowest contributor to the total gold 
yield since the year 1871. Taking the average of the last ten years, the relative position 
of each State in regard to the gold production of Australia was as follows :— 
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GOLD.—RELATIVE POSITION OF STATES AS PRODUCERS, 1919 TO 1928. 


Annual Annual 
Average of | Percentage Average of | Percentage 
State. Gold on State. Gold on 
Production, Total. | | Production, Total, 
1919 to 1928. 1919 to 1928. 
: ozs. | ae. ozs. 

otal =. .. | 695,955 100.0 New South Wales 29,838 4.3 
Western Australia... | 511,379 73.5 Tasmania =e 4,722 0.7 
Victoria .. -. | 83,100 11.9 || South Australia .. 1,292 0.2 
Queensland -. | 65,279 9.4 | Northern Territory 345 


4. Methods of Gold Mining adopted in Each State.—Allusion to the methods of gold 
mining adopted in each State, and the production from the chief centres therein will 
be found in preceding issues of the Official Year Book, but considerations of space 
preclude reference to these matters in the present issue. 

5. Remarkable Masses of Gold.—Allusion has already been made in preceding Year 
Books to the discovery of “ nuggets ” and other remarkable masses of gold, but it is not 
proposed to repeat this information in the present issue. (See Year Book No. 4, page 500.) 

6. Modes of Occurrence of Gold in Australia.—This subject has been alluded to at 
some length in earlier issues of the Year Book, but considerations of space will not 
permit of repetition in the present issue. 

7. Place of Australia in the World’s Gold Production.—In the table given below will 
be found the estimated value of the world’s gold production, and the share of Australia 
therein during the five years 1924 to 1928. The figures given in the table have been 
compiled chiefly from returns obtained directly by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics from the gold-producing countries of the world. 


GOLD.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1924 TO 1928. 


; . ; Percentage of 
veat bade he ane Foo aes in AT stralia an 
otal. 
£ £ % 
1924 as a oe 89,271,000 3,142,000 3.5 
1925 as nd Bs 81,605,000 2,375,000 2.9 
1926 a ig aia 82,684,000 2,214,000 Dead 
1927 ae Be nits 82,598,000 2,159,000 2.6 
1928 ae Sie os 83,907,000 1,944,000 2.3 


The value of the gold yield in the ten chief producing countries during each of the 
five years 1924 to 1928 is given in the table hereunder. Particulars of the quantity 
and value of the gold production for all countries for the ten years 1919-28 will be found 
in the Bulletin of Australian Production issued by this Bureau. 


GOLD.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1924 TO 1928. 


Country. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Union of South Africa | 44,534,000 | 40,768,000 | 42,285,000 | 42,998,000 | 43,982,000 
United States .. | 11,378,000 | 9,854,000 | 9,509,000 | 8,993,000 9,110,000 
Canada oe ae 7,095,000 | 7,373,000 | 7,451,000 | 7,870,000 8,031,000 
Russia af .. | 4,456,000 | 4,507,000 | 4,214,000 | 4,507,000 5,097,000 
Mexico 3c a 3,686,000 | 3,351,000 | 3,282,000 | 3,081,000 2,970,000 
Rhodesia .. .. | 2,920,000 | 2,470,000 | 2,521,000 |; 2,470,000 2,447,000 
Australia .. ts 3,142,000 | 2,375,000 | 2,214,000 | 2,159,000 1,944,000 
India Se ne 1,843,000 | 1,673,000 | 1,631,000 | 1,632,000 1,597,000 
Japan Be Sic 1,177,000 | 1,189,000 | 1,285,000 | 1,374,000 1,312,000 
Gold Coast... cat 957,700 844,000 847,600 728,800 670,400 
Colombia .. a 1,391,000 | 1,070,000 757,000 | 681,000 608,000 


It has been deemed advisable to apportion values in accordance with Australian 
currency, #.c., at £4 13s. Od. for 1924, and £4 4s. 11,°,d. for each of the last four years. 
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The next table shows the average yearly value in order of importance of the yield 
in the chief gold-producing countries for the decennium 1919-1928. 


GOLD.—AVERAGE ANNUAL PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1919 TO 1928. 


Country. Value. Country. Value. 
Pe £ 
Union of South Africa .. 41,948,000 || Rhodesia Pa Fe 2,800,000 
United States .. ae 11,112,000 || Russia ‘S RE 2,698,000 
Canada nie a 6,233,000 || India .. Fe ee 1,889,000 
Mexico se ae 3,497,000 || Japan .. * nS 1,294,000 
Australia ua ae 3,801,000 || Colombia x * 1,153,000 


The comparison has been restricted to countries where the average for the period 
is in excess of a million sterling. 


8. Employment in Gold Mining.—The number of persons engaged in gold mining 
in each State in 1901 and during each of the last five years is shown in the following 
table :-— 

GOLD MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED, 1901, AND 1924 TO 1928. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter.| Total. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1901 yp 12,064 | 27,387 9,438 1,000 | 19,771 1,112 200 70,972 
1924 ote 1,014 2,651 452 30 5,296 128 18 9,589 
1925 a 831 2,353 347 34 5,009 103 32 8,709 
1926 A 808 1,967 321 26 4,488 107 26 7,743 
1927 a6 670 1,126 304 17 4,056 65 12 6,250 
1928 736 655 343 30 3,863 47 12 5,686 


The heavy decline noticeable since 1901 is of course due to the exhaustion of 
accessible payable deposits and the failure to locate any considerable fresh sources of 


supply. 
§ 3. Platinum and Platinoid Metals. 


1. Piatinum.—(i) New South Wales. The deposits at present worked in the State 
are situated at Platina in the Fifield division, near Parkes, and the production in 1928 
amounted to 354 ozs., valued at £4,544 as compared with 226 ozs., valued at £3,200 in 
the preceding year, while the total production recorded to the end of 1928 amounted 
to 18,800 ozs., valued at £117,370. Experiments were in progress during 1928 to find 
a method of treating commercially the complex platinoid ores found near Broken Hill. 

(ii) Victoria. In Gippsland the metal has been found in association with copper, 
and 127 ozs. were produced in 1913, but there was no production in recent years. 

(iii) Queensland. Platinum, associated with osmiridium, has been found in the beach 
sands between Southport and Currumbin, in creeks on the Russell goldfield near Innisfail, 
and in alluvial deposits on the Gympie gold-field, but no production has been recorded. 


2. Osmium, Iridium, etc.—(i) New South Wales. Small quantities of osmium, 
iridium, and rhodium are found in various localities. Platinum, associated with iridium 
and osmium, has been found in the washings from the Aberfoil River, about 15 miles 
from Oban; on the beach sands of the northern coast; in the gem sand at Bingara, 
Mudgee, Bathurst, and other places. In some cases, as for example in the beach sands 
of Ballina, the osmiridium and other platinoid metals amount to as much as 40 per cent. 
of the platinum, or about 28 per cent. of the whole metallic content. 

(ii) Victoria. In Victoria, iridosmine has been found near Foster, and at Waratah 
Range, South Gippsland. 

(iii) Tasmania. For 1928 the yield of osmiridium was returned as 1,627 ozs., valued 
at £42,458, the quantity raised being about 1,000 ozs. higher than in 1927, the increase 
being due to enhanced price and a steady market. Prices fluctuated between £26 and 
£29 per oz. 
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§ 4, Silver and Lead. 


Tie Occurrence in Each State.—Particulars regarding the occurrence of silver in each 
State will be found in preceding Year Books, Nos. 1 to 5, but considerations of space 
preclude the repetition of this matter in the present volume. 


2. Development of Silver Mining.—The value of the production of silver, silver-lead 
and ore, and lead from each State during the five years ending 1928 is given hereunder :— 


‘SILVER AND LEAD.—PRODUCTION, 1924 TO 1928, 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria, Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter. | Australia, 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1924 .. | 4,310,360 645 | 167,469 373 | 96,504 | 252,718 4,828,069 


1925 .. | 5,320,976 291 | 240,684 1,655 | 114,961 | 302,961 | (a) 617 | 5,982,145 
1926 .. | 4,399,953 307 | 147,724 865 | 85,604 | 281,155 | (a) 447 | 4,916,055 
1927 .. | 3,487,980 304 | 32,102 143 | 30,421 | 222,427 | (a) 379 | 3,773,756 
1928 .. | 2,492,089 275 3,387 ste 10,836 | 180,517 | (a) 22 | 2,687,126 


(a) Year ended 30th June, 


Production in New South Wales during 1924 was greatly stimulated by the 
favourable price of the metals, and with the exception of the Central mine, where 
work was restricted to fire-fighting, the chief mines on the Broken Hill lode were in full 
operation. Renewed activity resulted from the high prices of lead and zine in 1925, 
when the Central mine rejoined the list of producers, the fire areas having been isolated 
by water curtains on the various levels as required. The decline in values recorded in 
the last three years was due to falling prices. Owing to the low price of lead in 1928 
several of the Broken Hill mines ceased production. 


It must be understood that the totals for New South Wales in the above table represent 
the net value of the product (excluding zinc) of the silver-lead mines of the State. In 
explanation of the values thus given, it may be noted that the metallic contents of the 
larger portion of the output from the silver-lead mines in the State are extracted outside 
New South Wales, and the Mines Department considers, therefore, that the State should 
not take full credit for the finished product. The real importance of the State as a 
producer of silver, lead, and zinc is thus to some extent lost sight of. The next table, 
however, which indicates the quantity of these metals locally produced, and the average 
contents by assay of concentrates exported during the last five years, will show, as regards 
New South Wales, the estimated total production and the value accruing to Australia 
from the three metals :— 


SILVER-LEAD MINES.—NEW SOUTH WALES, TOTAL PRODUCTION, 1924 TO 1928. 


Metal Produced within Australia. Contents of Concentrates Hxported, 


Year. 


Silver. Lead, Zine, Value, Silver. Lead. Zine. Value. 


ozs. fine, tons. tons. £ ozs. fine. tons. tons. £ 
1924 .. | 6,292,978 120,380 43,579 | 6,472,812 | 2,963,693 21,513 114,374 1,292,220 
1925 .. | 7,437,967 | 139,839 89,991 | 7,539,130 | 1,782,193 30,752 75,485 | 1,871,183 


1926 .. | 7,338,477 | 142,654 39,277 | 6,730,689 | 2,371,264 23,242 96,167 | 1,591,673 
1927 .. | 7,901,861 | 156,306 42,757 | 5,955,009 | 2,339,382 26,709 115,123 | 1,467,236 
1928 .. | 7,068,964 151,475 44,004 | 5,256,649 | 1,259,931 11,372 94,987 836,620 


The figures given above are quoted on the authority of the Mines Department of 
New South Wales. Accurate details in regard to gold, copper, and antimony contained 
in the silver-lead ores are not available. Cadmium was first extracted in 1922 at 
Risdon, in Tasmania, and in 1928 the amount won was given as 20 tons, valued at 
£4,329. As pointed out previously, credit for this value is not taken in the New South 
Wales returns. 
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3. Sources of Production.—Broken Hill, in New South Wales, is the chief centre of 
silver production in Australia. 


(i) New South Wales. (a) Broken Hill. A description of the silver-bearing area 
in this district is given in earlier issues of the Year Book. . 

As pointed out previously, production in 1928 was adversely affected by the prices 
ruling during the year, especially in regard to lead, and the tonnage of ore raised fell to 
1,158,461, almost the entire quantity being sulphide. 

Although the returns are not complete in all cases, the following table relating to 
the companies controlling the principal mines at Broken Hill will give some idea of the 


richness of the field :— 


SILVER.—BROKEN HILL RETURNS TO END OF 1928. 


Value of Dividends and 
Mine Output to Bonuses Paid 
end of 1928. to end of 1928. 

be 43 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co. Ltd. .. 7 52,731,564 13,520,862 
Broken Hill Proprietary Block 14 Co. Ltd. .. 4,661,223 670,160 
British-Australian Broken Hill Co. Ltd. fe os 5,858,998 821,280 
Broken Hill Proprietary Block 10 Co. Ltd. .. of 4,946,989 1,432,500 
Sulphide Corporation Ltd. (Centraland Junction Mines) 25,703,860 3,174,375 
Broken Hill South Ltd. bis ae a 20,244,384 4,635,000 
North Broken Hill Ltd. .. Ar 15,286,085 4,633,940 
Broken Hill Junction Lead Mining Co. 1,185,058 87,500 
Junction North Broken Hill Mine .. 3,505,506 171,431 
The Zinc Corporation Ltd. 7,841,107 2,957,606 
Barrier South Ltd. 151,517 50,000 
Totals 142,116,291 32,154,654 


The returns relating to dividends and bonuses paid are exclusive of £1,744,000 
representing the nominal value of shares in Block 14, British, and Block 10 companies, 
allotted to shareholders of Broken Hill Proprietary Company. If the output of the 
companies engaged in treating the tailings, etc., be taken into consideration, the totals 
for output and dividends shown in the table would be increased to about 149 millions 
and 35 millions respectively. The authorized capital of the various companies amounted 
to £6,823,000. 


(b) Other Areas. Silver is found in various other localities in New South Wales, 
but the production therefrom in 1928 was unimportant, with the exception of the 
Yerranderie area from which a production of 206,000 ozs. was reported. 


(ii) Victoria. The silver produced in 1928 amounted to 1,454 ozs., valued at £175, 
and was obtained in the refining of gold at the Melbourne Mint. In addition, 5 tons of 
silver lead ore, valued at £100, were obtained from a lease at Buchan. 


(iii) Queensland. Owing to low prices, the yields from the chief silver and lead 
producing centres in 1928 showed a considerable decline, the total value of the production 


of both metals being only £3,400, as compared with £148,000 in 1926, and £241,000 in 
1925. 


(iv) South Australia. Silver ore has been discovered at Miltalie and Poonana, in the 
Franklin Harbour district, also at Mount Malvern and Olivaster, near Rapid Bay, and in 
the vicinity of Blinman and Farina, at Baratta, and elsewhere. The production of silver 
in 1927 was valued at £20, and of silver-lead ore at £123. There was no record of pro- 
duction in 1928. 


(v) Western Australia. The quantity of silver obtained as a by-product and 
exported in 1928 was 55,554 ozs., valued at £6,638. In addition, 248 tons of lead and 
silver-lead ore and concentrates valued at £4,198 were exported. The production of 
lead ore from the Northampton mineral field amounted in 1928 to 112 tons. 
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(vi) Tasmania. The silver produced in 1928 amounted to 669,326 ozs., valued at 
£78,901, and the lead to 4,787 tons, valued at £301,616. About 564,000 ozs. of the total 
silver output were contained in silver lead, while 105,000 ozs. were contained in the blister 
copper produced by the Mount Lyell Co. 


(vii) Northern Territory. Silver-lead ores are found near Pine Creek, and at Mount 
Shoobridge near Brock’s Creek railway station. There are a number of fair-sized galena 
lodes in the Pine Creek and McArthur River districts, but, owing to costs of transport 
and realization little attention is devoted to them. The small production recorded in 
1928 was obtained from deposits near Mount Shoobridge. 


4. World’s Production.—The world’s production of silver during the last five years 
for which particulars are available is estimated to have been as follows :— 


SILVER.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1924 TO 1928. 


| 
Total. 1924, 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 1928. 


World’s production in 1,000 fine ozs. 239,107 | 245,186 | 253,186 | 251,232 252,187 


j 


The share of Australia in the world’s silver production in 1919 was estimated at 
7,800,000 ozs., or about 44 per cent. of the total production, but in 1921, owing to the 
cessation of operations at the Broken Hill field, the total local extraction fell to 4,573,000 
ozs., and the estimated silver contents of the ores, bullion, and concentrates exported 
to 732,000 ozs., the total being a little over 3 per cent. of the world’s production. For 
1928 local extraction was set down as 8,053,000 ozs., and exports as 1,571,000 ozs., the 
total being equivalent to a little under 4 per cent. on production for the world. 
The figures for the world’s production are given on the authority of The Mineral 
Indusiry. 

Arranged in order of importance the estimated yields in 1928 from the chief silver 
producing countries were as follows :— 


SILVER.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1928 (a). 


Country. | Production. Country. Production, 
Fine ozs. Fine ozs. 
(000 omitted.) (000 omitted.) 

Mexico .. 3% am 108,537 Japan .. aie ws 5,000 
United States .. On| 56,020 Central America ae 3,000 
South America .. ea 26,750 Dutch East Indies a 2,200 
Canada .. nf oe 21,923 Transvaal ak ne 1,031 
Europe .. fe ». | (a) 11,750 China .. 2 ae 150 
Australia be go! 9,624 Rhodesia oA Sat 140 
British India ae 36 | 7,404 


(a) Partly estimated. 


5. Prices.—As the production of silver is dependent to a very large extent on the 
price realized, a statement of the average price per standard ounce in the London market 
during the last five years is given below :— 


SILVER.—PRICES, 1924 TO 1928. 


Price. 1924. 1927. 1928. 


1925. | 1926. | 
| 


Pence per standard oz. if 33.97 | 32.09 | 28.69 


26.05 | 26.74 


The average price in cents per fine ounce in New York fell from 66.78 in 1924 to 
58.18 in 1928. 
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6. Employment in Silver Mining.—The number of persons employed in silver mining 
during each of the last five years is given below :— 


SILVER MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED, 1924 TO 1928. 


Year. N.S.W. Q’land. | W. Aust. eg ae Nor, Ter. | Australia. 
(a) * a 
| No. No. No. No. No. No. 

1924 | 5,468 759 (6) 141 479 15 | (c) 6,874 
1925 ie .. | 5,770 590 | (b) 204 579 4 | (d) 7,166 
1926 on Seu, =dt, O24 390 (6) 138 523 2 | (e) 7,002 
1927 ce pene ae Ace 277 | (b). 51 718 .. | (f) 6,882 
1928 = - | 4,666 282 | (b) 12 627 | ..  (g) 5,589 

(a) Silver, lead, and zinc, (b) Principally lead and silver-lead ore. (c) Including 12 in 
South Australia. (ad) Including 19 in South Australia. (e) Including 25 in South Australia. 
(f) Including 2 in Victoria and 1 in South Australia. (g) Including 2 in Victoria. 


The bulk of the employment up to 1924, when Queensland assumed importance, was 
in New South Wales and Tasmania, the quantity of silver raised in the other States being 
unimportant. 


§ 5. Copper. 


1. Production.—The production of copper in the various States has been influenced 
considerably by the ruling prices, which have undergone extraordinary fluctuations. The 
value of the local production as reported and credited to the mineral industry for the years 
1924 to 1928 is shown in the following table :— 


COPPER.—PRODUCTION, 1924 TO 1928. 


State. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
£ ab “3 £ Se 
New South Wales .. Pa 71,658 30,215 22,473 12,655 3,497 
Queensland P 6 os 380,025 254,074 73,591 | 218,842 177,043 
South Australia .. aie 26,046 35,878 14,681 12,452 13,321 
Western Australia .. oa 40,676 18,200 84 101 765 
Tasmania i as 457,386 436,661 | 454,854 | 362,988 444,802 
Northern Territory -._| (a). 2389 | (a) 15 | (a) 60 oc ss 
Australia hs a 976,030 775,043 | 565,743 | 607,038 639,428 


(a) Year ended 3Uth June. 


The total value of the production in 1920 was £2,658,000, and the heavy fall during 
recent years was due to the low price of the metal preventing the profitable working of 
many of the copper mines throughout Australia. 


2. Sources of Production.—(i) New South Wales. The depression in this branch 
of the mining industry during the last few years is likely to continue, unless copper 
appreciates in value, and less costly methods of production are evolved. For the year 
1917 the yield was valued at upwards of £814,000, in 1918 it was returned at £697,000, 
while in 1928 it had declined to under £4,000. About 1,200 tons of copper were 
obtained at the Port Pirie smelters in the refining of New South Wales silver-lead-zine 
ores. 

(ii) Queensland. The yield in this State amounted in 1928 to 2,787 tons valued at 
£177,048, and shows a'‘serious decline as compared with 1920 when nearly 16,000 tons 
valued at £1,552,000 were raised. The falling-off in the yield in recent years was 
due partly to the low prices realized for copper and partly to old-fashioned plant and 
methods of treatment. Returns from the chief producing areas in 1928 were as follows :— 
Cloncurry, 2,339 tons, £148,526; and Mount Morgan, 430 tons, £27,336. 
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(iii) South Australia. Taking the entire period over which production extended, 
the yield of copper in South Australia easily outstrips that of any other State. In recent 
years, however, Queensland, Tasmania, and New South Wales have come to the front as 
copper producers, as the table on the preceding page shows. Deposits of copper ore are 
found over a large portion of South Australia. A short account of the discovery, etc., 
of some of the principal mining areas, such as Kapunda, Burra Burra, Wallaroo, and 
Moonta, was given in earlier issues of the Official Year Book. During the year 1928 
increased attention was given to the possibility of making fresh discoveries in the 
Moonta and Wallaroo copper field. Opened in 1860, this field worked continuously 
until 1923, and produced copper to the value of £20,000,000. In 1928 the production 
amounted to 192 tons, valued at £13,021. 


(iv) Western Australia. The value of the copper exported from this State in 1928 
was only £765 as compared with £18,200 in 1925, the small production in 1928 being 
due to the low price ruling for the metal. 


(v) Tasmania, The quantity of copper produced in Tasmania during 1928 was 
6,421 tons, valued at £444,802, the whole of the production being due to the Mount Lyell 
Mining and Railway Co. Ltd. This Company treated 33,532 tons of ore and concentrates 
and produced 6,481 tons of blister copper, containing copper, 6,421 tons; silver, 105,270 
ozs.; and gold, 2,025 ozs.; the whole being valued at £465,982. 

(vi) Northern Territory. Copper has been found at various places, but lack of capital 
and difficulty of transport prevent the development of the deposits. In 1926, the pro- 
duction was returned at 7 tons of ore, valued at £60, obtained near Kilgour gorge in the 
Borroloola district, but none was recorded in 1927 and 1928. 


3. Prices.—The great variation in price that the metal has undergone is shown in 
the following table, which gives the average price in London and New York during each 
of the last five years. The figures are given on the authority of the The Mineral 
Industry. 


COPPER.—PRICES, 1924 TO 1928. 


| | 
Average London Price |, Average New York 


Year. | per Ton Standard Price in Cents per lb. 
Copper. Electrolytic Copper. 
| rs 
| £ Cents. 
1924 | AS i | 63.15 | 13.02 
1925 a sae Cee 61.92 14.04 
1926 ae ae | 57.97 | 13.80 
1927 at a et 55.65 12.92 
1928 Mc a cat 63.70 | 14.57 


F | 


As evidence of the tremendous variation in the price of copper it may be noted that 
in December, 1916, the average London price of standard copper was £145.32 per ton, 
while in June, 1927, it was quoted at £54.03. In 1928 the highest average was £69.34, 


recorded in December. 


4. World’s Production of Copper.—The world’s production of copper during the five 
years 1924 to 1928 is estimated to have been as follows. The figures for foreign countries 
have been taken from the latest issue of The Mineral Industry :— 


COPPER.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1924 TO 1928. 


Year... = ..| 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. | 1928, 
| ni f | 


World’s production—tons | 1,359,300 | 1,417,000 1,456,000 | 1,495,400 | 1,681,300 
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The yields from the chief copper-producing countries in 1928 were as follows :— 


COPPER.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1928. 


Country. Production. | Country. Production. 
Tons. | Tens. 

United States .. ne 834,800 Germany is sii 23,600 
Chile .. ia a 285,300 Cuba .. sf bis 16,800 
Africa .. ae «4 126,000 Jugo-Slavia a os 14,800 
Canada .. a Mt 86,300 Australia ae Bm 13,800 
Japan .. eis ea 65,000 Norway as bi od 12,900 
Mexico .. sa 64,800 Russia ae sat 12,800 
Spain and id Portugal * 53,000 Bolivia Ok 2a 4 6,700 
Peru at 51,600 || Austria a 3,200 


The Australian production in 1928 amounted to under 1 per cent. of the total. 

During the years 1926 and 1927 more than half the world’s copper output was 
produced by the United States. A cartel known as Copper Exporters Incorporated 
formed there in that year controls about 90 per cent. of the world’s production of the 
metal, and as the figures above show, the share of the United States in the world’s total 
was nearly 50 per cent. in 1928. 

5. Employment in Copper Mining.—The number of persons employed in copper 
mining during each of the last five years was as follows :— 


COPPER MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED, 1924 TO 1928. 


Year. N.S.W. Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter. | Australia. 
No. No. No. | No. | No. No. No. 
1924 ae ere 52 1,017 34 | 110 532 12 1,757 
1925 ve ue 47 878 55 34 743 6 1,763 
1926 nts iG 31 270 26 8 697 re 1,032 
1927 “= aa 29 271 20 9 760 ae 1,089 
1928 aE oe 3 517 14 10 1,181 “8 1,725 
§ 6. Tin. 


1. Production.—The development of tin mining is, of course, largely dependent on 
the price realized for the metal, and, as in the case of copper, the production has been 
subject to somewhat violent fluctuations. The table below shows the value of the 
production ag reported to the Mines Departments in each of the States during the five 
years 1924 to 1928 :— 

TIN.—PRODUCTION, 1924 TO 1928. 


State. | 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 


New South Wales 


| £ £ £ £ £ 
Be ed 250,944 | 326,474 | 287,539 | 231,843 


Victoria : ees 28 6,056 11,592 5,075 11,454 12,954 
Queensland .. a -. 175,509 | 161,500 | 174,147 | 193,774 | 134,727 
Western Australia 3 -. , 12,008 15,392 10,450 13,316 15,002 
Tasmania ; Sc -. 275,014 | 297,515 | 322,526 | 317,593 | 258,676 
Northern Territory (a beers Be | 12,855 15,966 15,852 18,754 10,828 

Total .. ais -- | 740,927 | 752,909 | 854,524 | 842,430 | 664,030 


(a) Year ending 30th June. 
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The rise in the price of tin during the first four years covered by the table is 
reflected in the increased value of production. In 1923, the average London price was 
£202 3s. per ton, while in 1926 it had advanced to £291 2s. per ton. There was a 
decline in the average for 1927 to £288 19s. per ton, although in March of that year the 


price was £313 6s. The sharp decline in values is reflected in the decreased production 
in 1928, 


2. Sources of Production.—{i) New South Wales. Although the production for 
the year 1928 exceeded that for 1927 by 44 tons, nevertheless, as the preceding table 
shows, the fall in price was responsible for a decline in value of nearly £56,000. A large 
proportion of the output in New South Wales is obtained by dredging, in the New 
England district the quantity so won in 1928 being 635 tons, valued at £96,121. 

(ii) Victoria. The production in 1928 was obtained by dredging, the Cock’s 
Pioneer Gold and Tin Co. in the Beechworth district contributing 61 tons valued at 
£8,816, while 8 tons were raised from leases at Walwa, and 16 tons at Toora. 


(iii) Queensland. The chief producing districts in Queensland during 1928 were 
Herberton, 604 tons, valued at £73,753; Kangaroo Hills, 107 tons, £18,753; Stan- 
thorpe, 188 tons, £27,808 ; Cooktown, 48 tons, £6,292: and Chillagoe, 66 tons, £7,909. 
Despite the satisfactory prices realized in 1928, the total production valued at £135,000, 
was much below that of 1920, when the yield was valued at £252,000. 


(iv) Western Australia. The export of tin from the State during 1928 amounted 
to 85 tons, valued at £15,002. The production from the Greenbushes field amounted 
to 55 tons of black tin, valued at £6,355, and from the Pilbara field 35 tons, valued at 
£5,171. 

(v) Tasmania. During 1928 the output of tin amounted to 1,140 tons, valued at 
£258,676, the principal producers being the Bischoff (North Valley) at Waratah, £51,000 ; 

' Briseis at Derby £49,000; Pioneer at Bradshaw’s Creek £24,000; the Endurance at 
South Mt. Cameron £23,000; and Storey’s Creek at Avoca £18,000. 


(vi) Northern Territory. The yield of tin concentrates and ore in 1928 amounted to 
79 tons, valued at £10,828, of which 49 tons were raised at Marranboy, 19 tons at Mt. 
Wells, and 3 tons at Hayes Creek, while small quantities were raised at Stray Creek, 
Collia, and elsewhere. 


3. World’s Production.—According to The Mineral Industry the world’s pro- 
duction of tin during each of the last five years was as follows :— 


TIN.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1924 TO 1928. 


| | r 
1924, 1925. | 1926. | 1927. | 1928. 
| | 
Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. 
140,783 145,804 142,989 157,000 178,000 
The yields from the chief producing countries in 1928 were as follows :— 
TIN.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1928. f 
Country. Production. Country. Production. 
Tons, | | Tons. 
Federated Malay States .. 61,900 Great Britain .. ae 2,800 
Bolivia 50 fs 41,400 Burma .. ag ae 2,600 
Netherlands East Indies .. 34,900 | Unfederated Malay States. . 2,500 
Nigeria . tes rie 9,000 Indo-China and Japan oe 1,500 
Siam... *: ae 7.600 Spain and Portugal ay 1,500 
China .. sg bs 6,800 || South Africa os x 1,200 
Australia BF oe 3,100 


Based on the results for the last three years, Australia’s share of the world’s tin 
production would appear to be a little under 2 per cent. 
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4. Prices.—The average price of the metal in the London market for the years 1924 
to 1928 was as follows, the figures being taken from The Mineral Industry. 


TIN.—PRICES, 1924 TO 1928. 


Average Price per Average Price per 
Year. Ton. Year. Ton. 
erat eas! £ tad 
1924.. af ae 248 17 4 1927 288 1 5 
1925.. z as 261 1 6 1928 227 4 8 
1926.. ae a 291 2 0 


The increase in production for the last two years was accompanied by a fall in 
price, and this was accentuated in 1928 when the price dropped from an average of 
£253 6s. 5d. in January to £212 11s. in July. For the remainder of the year there was 
an upward tendency, but the price in December was only £227 13s. 1ld., and the 
average for the year £227 4s. 8d. It is stated that production costs have fallen in the 
chief producing centres, and profitable working is, therefore, possible at a lower return. 


5. Employment in Tin Mining.—The number of persons employed in tin mining 
during the last five years is shown below :— 


TIN MINING.—PERSONS EMPLOYED, 1924 TO 1928. 


Year. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | W. Aust. Tas. Nor. Ter, | Australia, 
No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
1924 ats -. | 1,004 698 40 781 115 2,640 
1925 30 ial cea 51) 2 (a) 653 55 1,035 118 |(6)2,875 
1926 4, MATT (a) 714 78 | 1,057 112 3,196 
1927 a we 1,430 42 906 106 1,230: - | 95 3,809 
1928 an AY 1,275 118 | 954 119 1,113 95 3,674 


(a) The tin produced in Victoria was raised by a dredging company operating primarily for gold. 
(b) Including 2 in South Australia, 


§ 7. Zinc. 


1. Production.—{i) New South Wales. (a) Values Assigned. The production of 
zinciferous concentrates is chiefly confined to the Broken Hill district of New South 
Wales, where zincblende forms one of the chief constituents in the enormous deposits of 
sulphide ores. During the earlier years of mining activity on this field a considerable 
amount of zinc was left unrecovered in tailings, but from 1909 onwards improved 
methods of treatment resulted in the profitable extraction of the zinc contents of the 
accumulations at the various mines. 

As the metallic contents of the bulk of the concentrates, etc., raised in the Broken 
Hill district are extracted outside New South Wales, the mineral industry of that State 
is not credited by the Mines Department with the value of the finished product. 


During 1928 the zinc concentrates actually exported amounted to 315,000 tons valued at 
£1,118,000. 


(6) Local and Foreign Extraction. A statement of the quantity of zinc extracted 
in Australia and the estimated zinc contents of concentrates exported overseas during 
the five years 1924 to 1928 will be found in § 18 hereinafter. 


(ii) Queensland. The total production of zinc in 1926 was returned at 200 tons, 
valued at £6,827, produced from ores raised in the Chillagoe area, but there was no record 
of production in 1927 or 1928. 


(iii) South Australia. Zinc is known to exist in various localities in South Australia, 
but there has been no production during recent years. 
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EXPLANATION.—The values shown are those of the total Australian production of certain of the 
most important minerals in successive years from 1840 onwards, 


The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, ‘and the vertical height ee 
in the case of gold £1,000,000 ; in the case of silver and lead, zine and copper £200,000 ; and in the case 
of iron, £40,000. 
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VALUES OF PRINCIPAL MINERALS PRODUCED—AUSTRALIA, 1840 TO 1925— 
continued. 
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-- EXPLANATION.—The values shown are those of the total Australian production of certain of the 
most important minerals in successive years from 1840 onwards. 


The base of each small square represents an interval of one year, and the vertical height represents 
in the case of coal and tin £200,000, and in the case of total mineral production £1,000,000. 
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(iv) Tasmania. During the year 1928 the production from local ores was taken 
as 7,112 tons, valued at £188,691, the principal producer being the Hercules-Rosebery 
worked by the Electrolytic Zinc Co. 

The Electrolytic Zinc Co. at Risdon operated onraw materials obtained partly from 
the West Coast district of Tasmania, but chiefly from Broken Hill in New South Wales. 
Production from other than Tasmanian ores in 1928 consisted of 44.004 tons of zinc 
valued at £1,199,596, and 152 tons of cadmium, valued at £34,437. 


2. World’s Production.—According to The Mineral Industry the world’s production 
of zinc during the five years 1924-28 was as follows :— 


ZINC.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1924 TO 1928. 


| | 2 
1924. | 1925. 1926. | 1927. 1928. 
aes ek, = | = mae: aoF : a ae as pe 2 Sees Soe 
Tons. Tons, Tons. | Tons. Tons. 
1,004,600 | 1,130,100 1,226,100 | 1,306,900 1,407,700 
| 


| | 


The yields from the chief producing countries in 1928 were as given hereunder. 


ZINC.—PRODUCTION, CHIEF COUNTRIES, 1928. 


Country. Production. | Country. | Production. 
Tons. | Tons, 
United States .. sh; 553,200 || Canada fis eck 73,000 
Belgium ay es 206,000 || Great Britain .. .. | 65,400 
Australia = ant 168,200 || Netherlands .. .. | 26,500 
Poland (a) Sie jr 159,400 | Japan.. Sip n 18,700 
Germany = ee 96,600 Spain .. se .. |». 13,300 
France .. cs bea 95,300 || Mexico ee .. | 11,000 


? ~~ (a) Including Upper Silesia, 

The figures for Australia have been taken from returns supplied by the Australian 
Mines and Metals Association. 

3. Prices. —During the four years 1911 to 1914, the London price of zine averaged 
£23 15s. per ton, ranging from £21 in 1914 to £26 3s. 4d. in 1912. Owing to the heavy 
demand and other circumstances arising out of the war, the prices in 1915 and 1916 
reached the very high average of £67 11s. 1d. and £72 1s. 5d. per ton respectively. For 
1921 the average recorded was £25 16s. 11d. ; for 1923, £33 Js. 2d.; for 1924, £33 14s. 7d. ; 
for 1925, £36 12s. 6d.; for 1926, £34 2s. ld.; for 1927 and 1928, the average fell to 


£28 10s. 3d. per ton. 


§ 8. Iron. 


1. General.—The fact that iron ore is widely distributed in Australia has long been 
known, and extensive deposits have been discovered from time to time at various places 
throughout the States, but the utilization of these deposits for the production of iron 
and steel is, at present, confined to New South Wales. 

2. Production.—(i) New South Wales, The production from local ores only in 
1928 amounted to 57,000 tons, valued at £312,000. 

These figures do not, of course, represent the total production of pig iron in New 
South Wales, since a considerable quantity of ore raised in South Australia, and credited 
_ therefore to the mineral returns of that State, is treated in New South Wales. For the 
year ended 30th November, 1929, over 850,000 tons of iron ore were raised at the Iron 
Knob quarries in South Australia for the Broken Hill Proprietary Company’s iron and 
steel works at Newcastle in New South Wales. A quantity of iron oxide is purchased 
by the various gasworks for use in purifying gas, and it is also to some extent employed 
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as a pigment, and in paper manufacture, the output in New South Wales being drawn 
chiefly from the deposits in the Port Macquarie, Milton, and Newcastle Divisions. 
During 1£28 the iron oxide raised amounted to 4,658 tons, valued at £2,660. 

(ii) Other States, Reference to the iron ore deposits in the other States will be 
found in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 22, page 779). 

3. Iron and Steel Bounties—During the year 1928-29 the bounties paid under 
the Iron and Steel Bounties Act on articles manufactured from locally produced 
materials were as follow :—fencing wire, £121,839; galvanized sheets, £102,650; wire- 
netting, £73,945; traction engines, £7,109. 

4. World’s Production of Iron and Steei.—The Australian production of iron and 
steel at present forms a very small proportion of the world’s output. According to 
The Mineral Industry, the world’s production of each commodity in the years specified 
for the principal countries was as follows :— 


PIG IRON AND STEEL.—WORLD’S PRODUCTION, 1926 TO 1928. 


Pig Iron. Steel Ingots and Castings. 
Country. £ 
1926, 1927, 1928. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Thousands of Tons. Thousands of Tons. 
United States te 39,373 36,566 38,156 48,294 44,935 51,544 
Germany ... <8 9,491 | 12,870 11,618 12,147 16,090 14,285 
France “ ae 9,281 | 9,170 9,928 8,255 8,090 9,238 
Saar Territory re 600 | 1,740 1,936 360 420 500 
Belgium 8 er 3,315 3,650 3,825 3,150 3,640 3,870 
Luxemburg .. 54 2,518 2,680 2,724 2;208 1,420 2,510 
Austria ena te 325 428 457 473 551 637 
Italy aS ole 550 520 539 1,685 1,530 1,910 
Spain ar Se 479 583 610 615 700 690 
Czecho-Slovakia os 1,080 1,240 1,400 1,316 1,661 2,100 
Poland ae ae, 322 608 662 776 1,223 1,414 
Sweden re Sd 493 447 430 486 480 567 
Russia Se fe 2,160 2,900 3,282 2,863 3,480 4,143 
China sis oid 300 410 400 150 200 300 
Japan oc Sa 850 1,200 1,380 1,200 1,550 1,680 
United Kingdom * 2,458 7,294 6,611 3,497 9,170 8,525 
India 54 + 902 910 1,010 450 550 440 
Canada B in 815 766 1,083 777 870 1,239 
Australia... me 450 410 420 360 420 500 
Total—All es tt > - 
Countries Se 77,460 84,281 86,760 90,931 98,781 | 108,109 


The figures for Japan include Manchuria and Korea. 


§ 9. Other Metallic Minerals. 


Detailed information in regard to the occurrence and production of other metallic 
minerals in each of the States will be found in preceding issues of the Official Year Book, 
but this information cannot be included in the present issue. 


§ 10. Coal. 


1. Production in each State—An account of the discovery of coal in each State 
will be found in preceding issues of the Year Book. (See No. 3, pp. 515-6.) The 
quantity and value of the production in each State and in Australia during the five 
years 1924 to 1928, are given in the table hereunder :— 
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COAL.—PRODUCTION, 1924 TO 1928. 
Year. N.S.W. | oe Q’land. | S, Aust, | W, Aust. | Tasmania,| Australia, 
a ! 
QUANTITY. 
Tons. | Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

1924 11,618,216 | 518,315 | 1,123,117 421-864 75,988 13,757,500 
1925 11,396,199 | 534,246 | 1,177,173 437,491 | 81,698 | 13,626,777 
1926 10,885,766 | 591,001 | 1,221,059 474,819 | 102,258 | 13,275,003 
1927 11,126,114 | 684,245 | 1,099,040 501,505 | 112,056 | 13,522,960 
1928 9,448,197-| 658,323 | 1,076,340 528,420 | 128,500 | 11,839,780 

VALUE. 

{ 

| £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1924 ~ | 9,589,547 | 569,555 985,542 of 363,255 | 66,555 | 11,574,454 
1925 + | 9,302,515 | 596,117 | 1,037,956 ase 363,203 | 70,424 | 11,370,215 
1926 ze 9,436,520 | 657,798 | 1,098,927 ats 394,400 | 90,401 | 11,678,046 
1927 9,782,002 | 762,530 987,465 407,967 | 99,802 | 12,039,766 
1928 8,263,729 | 731,015 971,690 420,145 | 106,558 | 10,493,137 


(a) Exclusive of brown coal, shown in next table. 


The figures for Victoria quoted above are exclusive of brown coal, the quantity 
and value of which during the last five years were as follows :— 


BROWN COAL.—PRODUCTION, VICTORIA, 1924 TO 1928. 


Year. ' Quantity. | Value. | Year. | Quantity. Value. 
he < Tons. | £ | : Tons. £ 
1924 ; | 127,490 | 41,116 || 1927 .. a | 1,455,482 | 220,003 
1925 + | 876,468 | 166,404 | 1928 .. 5 | 1,591,858 202,393 
1926 | 957,935 | 188,899 


2. Distribution and Production of Coal in each State.—{i) New South Wales.— 
Estimates of the quantity of merchantable coal available in the deposits in each State 
were given in preceding issues of the Official Year Book (see No. 20, pp. 752 et seq.), 
but considerations of space preclude the repetition of the information in the present issue. 

The coal from the various districts differs considerably in quality—that from the 
Northern district being especially suitable for gas-making and household purposes, while 
the product of the Southern (Tllawarra) and Western (Lithgow) is an excellent steaming 
coal. At the present time the Greta coal seams are being extensively worked between 
West Maitland and Cessnock, and the stretch of country, covering a distance of 15 miles, 
is now the most important coal-mining district in Australasia. 

The table hereunder gives the yields in each of the three districts during the five 


years 1924 to 1928 :— 
COAL.—PRODUCTION IN DISTRICTS, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1924 TO 1928. 


District. 1924, 1925. 1926, 1927, 1928. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. 
Northern ot 8,077,689 | 7,637,953 | 7,257,598 | 7,145,116 5,978,480 
Southern «74 ahs 1,973,855 2,052,963 2,024,520 2,155,461 | 1,817,225 
Western AG ae 1,566,672 1,705,283 1,603,648 1,825,537 | 1,652,492 
Total c 11,618,216 | 11,396,199 | 10,885,766 11,126,114 | 9,448,197 


The output in 1927 has been exceeded on two occasions only i.e., in 1924 and 1925, 


but the value of the production in 1927, 1.¢., £9,782,000, is the highest yet recorded. 
Although the mines and plant are capable of a larger production than in the record 


year 1924, the output for 1928 was the lowest since 1919. 
trade was not peculiar to Australia, but was experienced in many countries. 


The depression in the coal 
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li) Victort i lack coal in Victoria occur in the 

ii) Victoria. (a) Black Coal. The deposits of b ! ; 
Suisais system, the workable seams, of a thickness ranging from two feet three inches to 
six feet, being all in the Southern Gippsland district. ee 

The output of black coal in Victoria during the last five years was as follows :— 


BLACK COAL.—PRODUCTION, VICTORIA, 1924 TO 1928. 


| 


a eee oe ah 

ons, Tons. | Tons. £ 
1924 + .. o> | 452,032 66,283 518,315 569,555 
1925 . .. -» 468,146 «66,100, | 534,246 596,117 
1926 . . . 531,869 | 59,132 91,001 657,798 
1927 . . +. | 610,618 | 73,627 684,245 762,530 
1928 600,931 57,392 | 658,323 731,015 


Amongst the other coal mines the chief producers in 1928 were the Sunbeam Colliery - 
at Korumburra, with 25,244 tons; the South Gippsland Coal Mining Co. at Kilcunda, 
with 14,622 tons; and the Howitt at Outtrim, with 6,433 tons. 

(6) Brown Coal.—(1) General. Some account of the brown coal deposits and of 
the operations of the Stata Electricity Commission in connexion therewith will be found 
in preceding Official Year Books (see No, 22, page 785), but it is not proposed to repeat 
this information in the present issue. The brown coal produced in Victoria was raised 
chiefly at the State Open Cut at Yallourn, where the output in 1928 amounted to 
1,426,307 tons, while 165,551 tons were raised at the old open cut at Morwell. There 
was no production from the other areas in 1928. 


(2) Production of Briquettes. The briquetting plant started operations in November, 
1924, and the output for the year 1928-29 was 141,064 tons. It should be noted, 
however, that the original Yallourn plant is what is known as a “half factory,” and 
economic production necessitates an extension thereof.’ This work is now proceeding. 
The Yallourn briquettes are considered to be equal in quality to those produced in the 
best German factories, 

(3) Distillation Products. A new industry is in contemplation for the distillation of 
oil, motor spirit, and other valuable substances from brown coal, experiments in this 
direction on a small scale having yielded very satisfactory results. 


(iii) Queensland. The distribution of production during the year 1928 was as 
follows :— 


a COAL PRODUCTION.—QUEENSLAND, 1928. 


Districts, 1928, Districts. 1928. 

ita Tons. EES, Tons, 
Ipswich “a = 583,990 || Rockhampton (Central) AP 51,113 
Darling Downs... -% 98,024 || Clermont as —- 54,847 
Wide Bay and Maryborough 94,031 || Bowen = ve 161,813 
Bundaberg re $ me Mackay oe _ 214 
Mount Morgan... Se 9,088 | Mount Mulligan (Chillagoe) .. 23,220 
Total .. | 1,076,340 


The output in 1928 was about 145,000 tons lower than that for 1926, which was 
the highest recorded. There were 39 collieries operating in the Ipswich district, 8 in the 
Darling Downs, 8 in the Maryborough area, 2 in Mount Morgan district, 4 in Clermont 
district, 2 in Rockhampton district, 1 in Chillagoe district, and 3 in the Bowen district. 
State coal mines are in operation at Collinsville in the Bowen field, at Mount Mulligan 
in the Chillagoe field, and at Baralaba and Styx in the Central area. 


(iv) South Australia. So far no coal has been worked in South Australia (see 
Official Year Book No. 22, page 786). 


(v) Western Australia. The production from the five collieries operating at Collie 
amounted in 1928 to 528,420 tons. The output was about 27,000 tons in excess of that 
for the preceding year, and if the demand warranted it, the yield could be considerably 


increased. Considerably more than half of the output in 1928 was supplied to the 
railways. The deposits at Wilga were not worked during the year. 
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(vi) Tasmania. The production in 1928 amounted to 125,000 tons, about 13,000 
tons in excess of the total for 1927. Over 58,000 tons of the total output in 1928 were 
contributed by the Cornwall Colliery; 34,000 tons by the Mt. Nicholas; and 18,000 
tons by the Jubilee at St. Marys. 


(vii) Australia’s Coal Reserves. A summary of the information available in regard 
to estimated actual and possible reserves of coal for Australia as a whole was given in 
tabular form on p. 755 of Official Year Book No. 20, but considerations of space preclude 
its repetition in the present issue. 


3. Production in Various Countries.—The total known coal production of the world 
in 1928 amounted to about 1,430 million tons, towards which Australia contributed 
about 13} million tons, or 0.9 per cent. The following tables show the production of 
the chief British and foreign countries during each of the last three years where the 
returns are available. The comparatively small yield for Great Britain in 1926 was 
due to the unsettled conditions prevailing in the coal industry during that year. 


COAL PRODUCTION.—BRITISH EMPIRE, 1926 TO 1928. 


| Great | British New 


| Bri aes | Union of 
Year, Britain, Tadin: Canada. Australia, | Featniah S.Africa. 
Brack Coat. 
; Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons, Tons. Tons. 
1926 . 126,278,500) 21,009,200) 11,502,500) 13,275,000) 1,196,400) 12,745,500 
1927-, 251,232,300} 22,082,300) 12,145,700, 13,523,000) 1,290,500) 12,381,700 
1928 . 237,471,900) 22,542,900) 12,241,400) 11,839,800) 1,348,700) 12,407,500 
Brown Coau, LIGNITE. 
1926 .. 3,210,100 957,900] 1,044,000 
1927 a 3,414,000) 1,455,500) 1,076.200 
1928 .. 640) 3,432,100} 1,591,900) 1,088,000 
COAL PRODUCTION.—FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 1926 TO 1928. 
Year. Germany. Austria. | Hungary, | Belgium. | sls | se Jugoslavia. 
Buack Coan. 
Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. 
1926 .- {143,001,000 154,800 813,800 | 24,860,700 | 50,579,800 | 18,953,100 187,800 
1927 +» |151,173,500 172,800 773,400 | 27,115,800 | 50,960,800 | 18,794,900 283,200 
1928 -. |148,492,900 198,900 770,900 | 27,107,800 | 50,554,500 | 14,830,300 351,900 
Year. Poland. Prather: | Russia. Japan. China. oes 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1926 “% 35,182,800 8,471,600 28,119,500 80,930,200 22,000,000 | 587,325,400 
1927. —«. : | 37/482,600 | 9,175,900 | 29,335,700 | 33,001,000 | 18,000,000 | 533,802,600 
1928 oe | 39,974,900 10,747,600 34,657,100 33,325,400 (c) 514,368,800 
Brown Coat, LIicNitE#. 
Year, Germany. Austria. Hungary. Belgium, France. | Bee a Jugoslavia. 
A Tons, Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1926 ae i96.002.500 2,911,000 5,730,300 1,044,400 | 18,223,200 8,887,600 
1927 +. {1487126,900 | 3,015,700 | 6,144,800 1,050,400 | 19,310,800 | 4,388,100 
1928 . 1163,598,900 8,211,000 6,405,800 1,046,900 | 20,128,400 4,620,300 
s : United 
Year. Poland. pheras Russia. Japan. | China. | States: 
gis. *: Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons | Tons, 
1926... 74,800 207,900 2,256,800 158,600 ore (a) 
1927 <o os 77,200 198,200 2,590,900 175,800 _ { 
1928 os 72,400 193,600 (a) 145,400 a) 


(a) Included with black coal. 


1926; 13,891,100 tons in 1927; and 12,899,700 tons in 1928, 


(b) Exclusive of Saar District, which produced 13,464,800 tons in 


(c) Not available. 
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4. Exports.—The exports of coal from Australia are chiefly confined to New South 
Wales. 

The total quantity of coal of Australian production (exclusive of bunker coal) 
exported to other countrics in 1928-29 was 347,000 tons, valued at £429,000, of which 
311,608 tons were exported from New South Wales, and 34,723 tons from Queensland. 

The total coal exports from New South Wales in 1928 amounted to 3,346,000 tons, 
valued at £4,041,000. 

Of the total exports of coal from New South Wales in 1928, about 86 per cent., or 
2,886,000 tons, were shipped from the port of Newcastle. Victoria took 1,129,000 tons, 
South Australia 711,000 tons, other Australian States 180,000 tons, New Zealand 
262,500 tons, while 163,000 tons went to United Kingdom, 50,000 tons to the Philippine 
Islands, 41,000 tons to Germany, 39,000 tons to Fiji, and 27,000 tons to India. The 
figures quoted include bunker coal. 

During the year 1928 the exports from Port Kembla and Bellambi to other States 
amounted to 94,600 tons, while 19,000 tons were sent to New Caledonia. The coal 
shipped from Sydney went principally to New Guinea and the Gilbert and British Solomon 
Islands. For the twelve months ended 30th June, 1928, about 14,500 tons of coal were 
dispatched to interstate ports from the jetty at Catherine Hill Bay, near Newcastle. 

The distribution of the total output from New South Wales collieries during the 
last five years was as follows, the particulars given of quantity exported including coal 
shipped as bunker coal :— 


COAL.—DISTRIBUTION OF OUTPUT, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1924 TO 1928. 


Year, Monstpn isd isotas tice tet Goonies Total. 

Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1924. a “7 3,096,881 2,317,063 6,204,272 11,618,216 
1925 oe oh 3,001,823 1,769,215 6,625,161 11,396,199 
1926 * ss 2,740,570 1,797,257 6,347,939 10,885,766 
1927 A + 2.651.492 1,687,716 6,786,906 11,126,114 
1928 ae . 2,209,981 1,135,572 6,102,644 9,448,197 

| 


For the period of five years shown in the table above, 25 per cent. of the total 
output was exported to other States, 16 per cent. was sent overseas, and 59 per cent. 
was consumed locally. Since 1921 the home consumption has increased from 49 per 
cent. to 59 per cent. of the total output. 

The figures quoted in the table above are given on the authority of the New South 
Wales Mines Department. 


5. Consumption in Australia.—An estimate of the consumption of coal in Australia 
may be arrived at by adding the imports to the home production, and deducting the 
exports (including bunker coal taken by oversea vessels). The following table shows 
the consumption computed in the manner specified for the last five years :— 


COAL.—CONSUMPTION, AUSTRALIA, 1924 TO 1928. 


Quantity of Coal Consumed, 
Year, H Prod. 
om 

bee ‘ bs Prsanee. Coun ae. wr Total, 

Tons. Tons, Tons. 
1924 on at ore 11,395,631 9,234 11,404,865 
1925 ae as ds 12,536,179 9,137 12,545,316 
1926 fs exe Rte 12,338,644 | 26,080 12,364,724 
ae ah ms as 13,378,301 23,563 | 13,401,864 
28 a 2s we 12,273,727 17,870 | 12,291,597 


The bunker coal taken away in 1928 was estimated at 846,000 tons. Figures for 
brown coal produced in Victoria are included in the total for home produce. The whole 
of the oversea imports in 1928 came from the United Kingdom. 
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6. Prices.—(i) New South Wales. The price of New South Wales coal depends 
on the district from which it is obtained, the northern district coal always realizing 
a much higher rate than the southern or western product. The average price on the mine 
in each district and for the State as a whole during the last five years was as follows :-— 


COAL.—PRICES, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1924 TO 1928. 


Northern | 
Year. District. Distr District. enue: 
Per ton. Per ton. / Per ton, Per ton 
Sela. sed. | 8: da. & a 
1924 ov wa 17 8 16 2 ll. 2 16 7 
1925 3 a coat Tenet! 15 11 ll 1 16 4 
1926 owt Te 18 10 16 5 Le) ! L714 
1927 oF o bie ee G8 =| 2 Ge 177 
1928 te “all 19 0 16 6 137 1 17 6 
\ | 


(ii) Victoria. In Victoria the average price of coal in 1924 was 2ls.; in 1925, 
22s. 4d.; in 1926, 22s. 3d.; in 1927, 22s. 3d.; and in 1928, 22s. 2d. perton. These averages 
are exclusive of brown coal, the production of which in 1928 was valued at 2s. 7d. per ton. 


(iii) Queensland. Prices in the principal coal-producing districts during the last 
five years were as follows :— 


COAL.—PRICES, QUEENSLAND, 1924 TO 1928. 
Value at Pit’s Mouth. 


District. — — 
1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 

Per ton Per ton Per ton Per ton Per ton 

& d. 8. d. & d. 8. d. S. 
Ipswich Sc oe 16 8 16 7 17 2 17 0 16 11 
Darling Downs .. #10 18 10 18 8 19 2 19 6 19 5 
Wide Bay and Maryborough Dy lontes) 24 3 ao 23 9 23° «8 

Bundaberg 5t endl aed ss 24 7 23 8 ae 
Mount Morgan .. Aon ae os les doth 12 8 12 10 
Rockhampton .. oe 15 0 16 1 17 10 22 10 23 3 
’ Clermont + + 1l 0 12 0 13 6 13 11 14 1 
Bowen .. be + 16 5 16 0 16 2 16 3 15 2 
Mackay ap ste os be ve 29 8 24 4 
Mount Mulligan (Chillagoe) 29 6 31 3 30 4 32 0 31 11 
Average for State .. 17 8 17 8 18 0 18 0 18 0 


The readjustment of prices and wages in the industry was responsible for the 
increases in the averages during the last four years. 

(iv) Western Australia, The average price of the Collie (Western Australia) coal 
during the last five years was as follows :—In 1924, 17s. 3d.; in 1925, 16s. 7d.; in 1926, 
16s. 7d. ; in 1927, 16s. 3d.; and in 1928, 15s. 11d. per ton. 

(v) Tasmania. The average price per ton of coal at the pit’s mouth in Tasmania 
for the five years 1924 to 1928 was :—In 1924, 17s. 6d.; in 1925, 17s. 3d.; in 1926, 
17s. 8d.; in 1927, 17s. 10d.; and in 1928, 16s. 7d. per ton. 


7. Prices in the United Kingdom.—During the five years 1924 to 1928 the average 
selling value of coal at the pit’s mouth in the United Kingdom was :—In 1924, 18s. 10d. ; 
in 1925, 16s. 4d.; in 1926, 19s. 6d. ; in 1927, 14s. 7d. ; and in 1928, 12s. 10d. per ton. 


8. Employment and Accidents in Coal Mining—The number of persons employed 
in coal mining in each of the States during the year 1928 is shown below. The table 
also gives the number of persons killed and injured, with the proportion per 1,000 
employed, while further columns are added showing the quantity of coal raised for each 
person killed and injured, this being a factor which must be reckoned with in any con- 
sideration of the degree of risk attending mining operations. A further table gives the 
rate of fatalities during the last five years. 
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According to the report of the Chief Inspector of Mines the average death-rate 
per 1,000 miners from accidents in coal mines in Great Britain during the quinquennium 
1924-28 was 1.04, the rates varying between 1.09 in 1927, and 0.98 in 1924, while, as 
shown in the table following, the rate for Australia for the same period was 1.01. In 
the United States during the five years 1923-27 the death rate per 1,000 employees 
averaged 4.9 for bituminous coal miners, and 3.7 for anthracite miners. Rates for other 
coal-producing countries for the same period were—Canada, 2.6; South Africa, 3.4; 
Germany, 2.2; Spain, 1.7; Belgium, 1.1; France, 1.0. In comparing these rates, 
allowance must be made for the circumstance that the methods of calculation are not 
identical in all countries. 


COAL MINING.—EMPLOYMENT AND ACCIDENTS, 1928. 


Proportion per Tons of Coal raised 


Persong | No. of Persons. 1,000 Employed. for each Person. 
State. Employed 

in Coal 

Mining. | Killed. | Injured.| Killed. | Injured. Killed. | Injured. 
New South Wales .. | 21,468 14 103 0.65 4.80 | 674,900 91,700 
Victoria .. be 2,224 2. | 5 0.90 2.25 |1,125,100 | 450,000 
Queensland ye 2,676 vi 99 2.62 | 37.00 | 153,800 10,900 
Western Australia .. 798 1 115 1.25 | 144.11 | 528,400 4,600 
Tasmania .. a 356 iS 2 a4 5.62 " 64,300 

Total yn ey ype 24 324 0.87 11.77 | 559,700 | 41,500 


Owing to lack of uniformity in the definition of “ injury,” the figures relating to 
persons injured possess little comparative value. 

The next table shows the average number of miners employed, number of fatalities, 
and rate per 1,000 during the quinquennium 1924~28 :— 


COAL MINING.—FATALITIES, 1924 TO 1928. 


State. Average No, of Average No. of Rate per 1,000 
‘ Coal Miners. Fatal Accidents. Employed. 

New South Wales e hae 23,564 23.4 0.99 
Victoria .. a 3 2 2,507 3.0 1.20 
Queensland = se 3 2,838 | 3.2 1.13 
Western Australia a af 717 0.6 0.84 
Tasmania 3 “= moi 317 = & 

Total a a6 ite 29,943 30.2 hes 1.01 


For Queensland the rate for the quinquennium 1923-27 was 0.78, as against 17.6 for 
the five years 1921-5, when the figures were swollen by the inclusion in 1921 of the 75 
deaths in the disaster at Mount Mulligan. 


§ 11. Coke. 


Notwithstanding the large deposits of excellent coal in Australia, there was, prior 
to the war, a fairly considerable amount of coke imported from abroad. During recent 
years, however, a high standard of excellence has been attained in the local product, 
and the necessity for import has to a large extent disappeared. During the year 1928-29 
the coke imported amounted to 26,200 tons, of which 23,400 tons were obtained from the 
United Kingdom and 2,800 tons from Germany, the bulk of the product being taken by 
South Australia for use in the ore-treating works at Port Pirie. The table hereunder gives 
the production in New South Wales during the last five years :— 


COKE.—PRODUCTION, NEW SOUTH WALES, 1924 TO 1928. 


1924, 1925. 1926, 1927. 1928. 
Quantity of tons 564,372 609,418 597,663 709,342 520,201 
Value, total ae £ 932,926 942,448 940,416 | 1,131,335 852,739 


Value, perton .. -» | 33s. Id. | 30s. ld. | 31s. 6d. | 31s. 10d. | 32s. 9d. 
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The figures quoted refer to metallurgical coke, the product of coke ovens, and are 
exclusive of coke produced in the ordinary way at gas works. As regards both tonnage 
and value the production in 1927 was the highest recorded. 

During recent years the industry has made considerable progress, and with the 
development of local iron and steel works, as well as metal refineries and smelting 
establishments, its future prospects ought to be assured. 

A small quantity of coke is made in Queensland, the quantity returned in 1928 being 
4,058 tons, valued at £6,616. A certain amount is obtained from outside sources, but 
the import in 1928 was small. The following table shows the amount manufactured 
locally during the last five years :— 


COKE.—PRODUCTION, QUEENSLAND, 1924 TO 1928. 


Year. 1924, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 


Quantity oe tons 7,116 5,384 6,191 4,196 4,058 


In order to avoid duplication with coal values the returns for coke have not been 
included in the general tables of mineral production in the early part of this chapter. 


§ 12. Oil Shale and Mineral Oil. 


Reference to the deposits of oil shale as well as to the efforts put forward in 
connexion with the search for mineral oil in Australia will be found in Official Year 
Book No. 22, pages 791 to 793. Tasmania was the sole producer of oil shale in 1928, 
the quantity raised being about 2,600 tons. Soar mineral oil has not been produced 
in commercial quantities, but hopes are entertained of ultimate success. The Common- 
wealth Government has provided a bounty to encourage the search for oil and skilled 
advice in connexion with boring, etc., is given by the Commonwealth Geologist and 
staff. 


§ 13. Other Non-metallic Minerals. 


A more or less detailed statement regarding the occurrence and production of other 
non-metallic minerals is given in preceding Official Year Books (see No. 22, pages 793 
to 796), but this information cannot be repeated in the present volume. ‘The tables 
of quantity and value in § 1 of this Chapter will, however, show the production for each 
State during the year 1928. 


§ 14. Gems and Gemstones. 


1. Diamonds.—It is difficult to secure accurate returns in connexion with the 
production of precious stones, but the yield of diamonds in 1928 in New South Wales 
was estimated at 28 carats. valued at £60, while the total production to the end of 
1928 is given at 202,459 carats, valued at £144,816. The yield in 1928 was obtained 
principally at Copeton in the Tingha division, the gems being recovered from tail 
races used in tin mining. There was no production from the other States in 1928. 


2. Sapphires.—The production of sapphires in New South Wales during 1928 was 
returned as 1,707 ozs., valued at £2,859, obtained wholly at Sapphire and Nullamanna 
in the Inverell division. It is probable that the output is understated owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining accurate returns from individual miners and prospectors. A fair 
quantity of machine stones, zircon and corundum, was also raised, but these were 
unmarketable. Production in 1928 generally was restricted owing to the unfavourable 
market. 

In Queensland only a few noteworthy gems were found in 1928, the principal being 
a large blue valued at £60. The total production in 1928 was valued at £4,130. 


3. Precious Opal.—The estimated value of the opal won in New South Wales 
during the year 1928 was £11,000, wholly obtained on the Lightning Ridge and 
Grawin fields. Some very fine stones are at times obtained, one weighing 5 ozs. 
and valued at £300 being recovered in 1911. ‘Three finds of large stone were 
made in 1928, the gems weighing 790, 590, and 232 carats respectively, and 
showing fine fire and lustre. Occasionally, black opals of very fine quality are found, 
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one specimen from the Wallangulla field, weighing 6} carats, being sold in 1910 for £102, 
while in the early part of 1920 a specimen realized £600. It is stated that this locality 
is the only place in the world where the “ black” variety of the gem has been found. 
The total value of opal won in New South Wales since the year 1890 is estimated at 
£1,586,000, but it is a well known fact that fine pieces of the gem have been found and 
sold privately without notification to the Mines Department. 

Small quantities of precious opal are found in the Beechworth district in Victoria. 

The opaliferous district in Queensland stretches over a considerable area of the 
western interior of the State, from Kynuna and Opalton as far down as Cunnamulla. 
The yield in 1928 was estimated at £600, and up to the end of that year at about 
£184,000. These figures are, however, merely approximations, as large quantities of 
opal, of which no record is obtained, are disposed of privately. 

At the Coober Pedy opal field situated in the Stuart Range in South Australia, 
the maximum number of miners engaged in 1928 was 90, the estimated value of the 
production being £11,540. The field is extremely prolific, a large quantity of precious 
white opal having been raised therefrom, while only a small portion of the known opal- 
bearing area has been thoroughly tested. 

According to a report a few years ago by the Australian Trade Commissioner in the 
East there is a good sale for the gems in China. It is stated that there is no difficulty 
in cutting and polishing, as the Chinese method of dealing with jade, dating back many 
centuries, can also be applied to opal. 


4, Other Gems.—Various other gems and precious stones have from time to time 
been discovered in the different States, the list including agates, amethysts, beryls, 
chiastolite, emeralds, garnets, olivines, moonstones, rubies, topazes, tourmalines, tur- 
quoises, and zircons. In Western Australia 17,564 carats (rough) of emeralds, valued at 
£910, were produced during 1928 in the Cue district on the Murchison gold-field. 
Although the stones recovered so fax are of low value, it is expected that the quality 
will improve as the workings deepen. 


§ 15. Numbers Engaged, Wages Paid, and Accidents in Mining. 


1. Total Employment in Mining.—The number of persons engaged in the mining 
industry in Australia fluctuates according to the season, the price of industrial metals, 
the state of the labour markets, and according to the permanence of new finds, and the 
development of the established mines. During the year 1928 the number so employed 
was as follows :— 


NUMBER OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN MINING, 1928. 


Number of Persons engaged in Mining for— 
{ 
State. Silver, Total. 
Gold. Lead, | Copper. Tin, Coal, Other. 
and Zinc. ' 
New South Wales ee 736 | 4,666 3 | 1,275 | 21,468 1,711 | 29,859 
Victoria... a 5 655 2 ae 118 | 2,224 46 3,045 
Queensland aes ri 343 282 517 954 | 2,676 511 5,283 
South Australia .. os Tv Ray FT i eee ag ger 549 | 593 
haa Australia -- | 3,863 12 10 119 798 51 4,853 
‘asmania an #4 47 627 | 1,1 ; 
Northern Territory ots 12 Ko ve stag ne a hts 
Australia .. a's 5,686 | 5,589 | 1,725 3,674 | 27,522 | 3,375 |° 47,571 


Included in the figures for “ other” in South Australia were 187 engaged in mini 

: : ed in mining 
for iron, 93 gypsum miners, 15] salt gatherers, and 80 opal miners. “The Tas 
figures include 228 osmiridium miners, and those for the 
miners. 


The Tasmanian 
Northern Territory 50 mica 
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The following table shows the number of 
during each of the years 1891, 1901, and 1928, 
population so engaged :— 


persons engaged in mining in Australia 
together with the proportion of the total 


NUMBER ENGAGED IN MINING PER 100,000 OF POPULATION, 1891, 1901, 


AND 1928. 
1891. 1901, 1928. 
State, No. per No. per No. per 
Miners | 100,000 of| Miners | 100,000 of Mi ners 100,000 
employed.| Popu- | employed.) Popu- employed.|} of Popu- 
lation, lation, lation. 
New South Wales .. 30,604. 2,700 | 36,615 2,685 | 29,859 1,227 
Victoria .. 24,649 2,151 28,670 2,381 3,045 174 
Queensland 11,627 2,934 | 13,352 2,664 5,283 580 
South Australia 2,683 834 7,007 1,931 593 103 
Western Australia . 1,269 2,496 | 20,895 | 11,087 4,853 1,215 ; 
Tasmania .. ae 3,988 2,695 6,923 4,017 3,778 1,783 
Northern Territory aR HS sé or 160 3,803 
Australia -. | 74,820 2,341 | 113,462 2,992 | 47,571 757 


The general falling-off since 1901 is largely due to the causes mentioned in §1.6 


ante, 


2. Wages Paid in Mining.—Information regarding rates of wages paid in the 
mining industry, which in earlier issues of the Year Book was given in this chapter, 
is now contained in the Labour Report issued by this Bureau. 


3. Accidents in Mining, 1928.—The following table gives particulars of the number 
of men killed and injured in mining accidents during the year 1928 :— 


MINING ACCIDENTS, 1928. 


Mining for— N.S.W. | Victoria.} Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | aN Rs | Australia. 
KILLED. 
Coal 14 2 7 1 ee 24. 
Copper a ee o. as oe 1 ‘ 
Gold ee . 2 2 e 
Silver, lead, and 
zinc $e 8 AP ‘ A tie 8 
Tin ~. ale . 1 : x i ] 
Other minerals ¥ ai * l 1 
Total 22 4 8 ‘ 4 1 39 
INJURED. 
me 103 5 99 115 ») 324 
ae ee ee ee 3 ee 17 20 
Gold 4 at 1 2 214 as 217 
ees lends ane 41 : 4 i 4 49 
Tin .. oh 2 oe 1 ed 1 5 9 
Other minerals Ao : ag 30 1 we 31 
Total .. 146 6 109 30 331 28 c 650 
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The number killed in mining accidents in 1928 was considerably less than that for 
1921 when 132 deaths were recorded, the figures for the earlier year being swollen by the 
75 fatalities in the colliery disaster at Mount Mulligan in Queensland. 


§ 16. Government Aid to Mining. 


1. Commonwealth.—Assistance to mining is given by the Commonwealth under the 
provisions of the Precious Metals Prospecting Act 1926, and the Petroleum Prospecting 
Acts of 1926, 1927, and of 1928. 


The first-mentioned Act provides for a sum of £40,000, of which £15,000 is to be 
expended in the Northern Territory, and the balance is to be allocated to the States in 
such proportions as the Minister determines. At the 30th June, 1930, the expenditure 
amounted to £13,031. The States of South Australia and Western Australia had made 
no claim on the fund at the date specified. 


Under the Petroleum Prospecting Act 1926-1927 a trust account of £160,000 was 
established to assist in the search for oil, The Minister was authorized to make advances 
out of the money standing to the credit of this account to persons or companies engaged 
in the search for oil, and to assist persons, companies, or State Governments to make 
geological surveys. The Petroleum Prospecting Act of 1928 provides a further sum 
of £50,000. The Government has decided to discontinue the granting of subsidies for 
deep drilling and to confine its attention to assistance in the carrying out of geological 
surveys and scout boring. A paleontologist. has been appointed to give expert advice. 


To provide for geophysical prospecting in Australia, a sum of £32,000 has been 
made available by the Commonwealth Government in conjunction with the Empire 
Marketing Board. 


‘ 


2. New South Wales.—The chief aid given in this State is in the direction of assistance 
to prospectors. Up to the end of 1928 the total sum expended in this manner amounted 
to £601,000, of which £13,837 was advanced in 1928. A sum of £500 was made available 
during the year for the purpose of assisting in the erection of crushing batteries or 
reduction plants, but no advances were made therefrom. The reward for the discovery 
of new mineral fields within the State has been increased from £500 to £1,000, with 
provision for sums of £250 and £500 in respect of fields not large enough to qualify 
for the full amount, and the conditions have been made more liberal. A sum of £5,000 
has been made available by the Commonwealth Government under the provisions of the 
Precious Metals Prospecting Act to assist in the search for precious metals in the event 
of the prospecting vote becoming exhausted within the financial year. 


3. Victoriaa—During the year 1928 expenditure in connexion with mining 
development amounted to £27,778, of which £3,723 represented advances to miners, 
£1,300 aid to mining companies, while £17,263 was expended on boring, £107 on covering 
abandoned shafts, £2,621 on testing plants, and £2,764 on geological surveys. 


4. Queensland.—State assistance to the mining industry in 1928-29 amounted to 
£13,866, of which £9,005 was advanced to prospectors, and £4,302 was expended in 
connexion with State Coal Mines. 


State coal mines are in operation at Bowen, Styx, Baralaba, and Mount Mulligan. 
There is also a State Assay Office at Cloncurry at which assays and sampling are carried 
out for the public, and State batteries are maintained at Kidston, Charters Towers 
Irvinebank, and Bamford. . 
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5. South Australia.—Aid is given to the mining industry under the terms of the 
Mining Act of 1893, and previous measures. Up to the end of 1928 the total amount of 
subsidy paid was £68,482, of which £13,569 has been repaid, and £4,549 written off, 
leaving a debit of over £50,000. Portion of this amount is represented by machinery 
that has fallen into the hands of the Government. Repayments must be provided 
from profits, but in only two instances have the profits enabled a full return to be made. 
The State maintains batteries and cyanide works at Mount Torrens, Peterborough, 
Tarcoola, and Glenloth, and assays for public purposes are made at the School of 
Mines. 


6. Western Australia.—Under the Mining Development Act of 1902 assistance was 
granted in 1928 in accordance with the subjoined statement :—Advances in aid of mining 
work and equipment of mines with machinery, £13,591; aid to prospectors, £6,222 ; 
subsidies on stone crushed for the public, £24; total, £19,837. In addition to the 
foregoing the vote was also charged with rebates on water supplied to the amount of 
£49,231. The industry has been further assisted by Government guarantees to banks 
on behalf of various companies, and at the end of 1928 the liability in this respect 
amounted to £51,500. 


In 1928 there were 22 State batteries in operation. The amount expended thereon 
up to the end of 1928 was £91,981 from revenue and £320,584 from loan, giving a total 
of £412,585. The working expenditure up to the end of 1928 exceeded the revenue by 
£169,070. The total value of gold and tin recovered to the end of 1928 at the State 
plants was £6,194,451, resulting from the treatment of 1,474,367 tons of gold ore and 
80,935 tons of tin ore, together with a small amount from residues. Free assays and 
determinations of mineral values for prospectors are made at the Kalgoorlie School of 
Mines. 


7. Tasmania.—Aid to Mining in 1928 amounted to £3,638, of which £2,646 
represented assistance and sustenance to prospectors. The amount received from ore 
sales was £243, the bulk of which was paid to tributers. Receipts amounted to £1,046, 
included in which was a sum of £837 received from the Renison Bell Co. 


Tributers’ assays are made at a nominal charge, and all tribute surveys are carried 
out free of charge by the Assay and Survey Office at Zeehan. 


8. Northern Territory.—During the year 1927-28 a sum of £171 was expended on 
State aid to mining, £74 being granted to prospectors for gold, and £97 to prospecters 
for tin. 


The Government maintains a battery at Marranboy, and the Government Assayer 
makes free assays for prospectors, and arranges for the sampling, storage, and sale 
of ores. 


§ 17. Commonwealth Government Control of Industrial Metals. 


The proclamation under the Customs Act prohibiting the exportation of metals 
without the consent of the Minister for Trade and Customs was revoked on the 13th 


October, 1927. 
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§ 18. Metallic Contents of Ores, etc., Produced and Exported. 


1. Local Production.—According to returns compiled from various sources by 
the Australian Mines and Metals Association the quantities of the principal metals 
(exclusive of gold) extracted in Australia during the five years 1924 to 1928 were as 


follows :— 


REFINED METALS PRODUCED IN AUSTRALIA, 1924 TO 1928. 


Metal. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Silver .. ys ozs. | 7,631,213 | 8,573,506 | 8,946,218 | 9,390,070 | 8,053,251 
Lead, pig a tons 126,625 146,129 150,460 164,480 155,076 
Zinc. we tons 46,372 45,698 47,356 49,155 50,223 
Copper .. 5C tons 14,100 10,984 11,148 9,564 11,858 
Tin Se ie tons 3,167 3,171 3,188 2,989 3,133 


The local production of pig iron during the quinquennium 1923-27 ranged between 
330,000 tons in 1923, and 517,000 tons in 1927. Complete information for the year 
1928 was not available. 


2. Metallic Contents of Ores, Concentrates, etc., Exported.—The estimated metallic 
contents of ores, concentrates, etc., exported during the five years 1924 to 1928 are given 
in the following table :— 


METALLIC CONTENTS OF ORES, CONCENTRATES, ETC., EXPORTED, 1924 TO 1928. 


Metal. Contained in— 1924, 1925. 1926, 1927, 1928 


am on-{ lant Conchiete eee 190.360 B50 B82 190,647 | 615,484} 117846 
Zime Concentrates and Ores 1,941,007 1,270,166 | 1,208,813 1,640,891 1,458,806 
Total .. .. | 2,242,170 | 2,809,941 | 1,896,960 | 2,256,375 | 1,571,242 
Head tonn{ | Tead Concmtratand oe | 4808 | aber | USE| ae] 
Zine Concentrates and Ores | 19,859 | 12,423] 13,943 14’198 13°76 
Total .. -. | 26,519] 84,825 | 23,600] 26,801 14,947 
Zine tons{ Zine inp lating a oe 122,308 79,096 94,043 111,758 117,866 
. 
Total .. - | 122,689} 80,862] 94,572 | 119,384 | 117,085 
Copper tons | Ores, Matte, ete. x 875 ay 1,112 1,597 1,989 
Tin tons | Concentrates and Ores .. 4 oe 1 12 


0 
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§ 19. Oversea Exports of Ores, Metals, etc. 


The following table shows the quantity and value of the principal oversea exports 
of ores, concentrates, and metals, the produce of Australia, together with the countries 
to which the respective products were forwarded, for the year 1928-29 :— 


OVERSEA EXPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN ORES, METALS, ETC., 1928-29. 


Exports to— 
Total 
Article. 
Exports. ‘ 
United | United . Ger- New Other 
Kingdom,| States. Belgium. Many. Japan. Zealand.| Countries. 
QUANTITY. 

Ores— ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. ewt. cwt. ewt. cwt. 
Copper .. ot 45,239 27,116 | 9,870 726 1,027. eA “fe es 
Silver and Silver-lead | 107,705 ee 358 95,403 | 11,944 ae ae he 
Tron 6 -- | 880,024 oes 559,740 ae = 24 os (a) 820,260 

Concentrates— 

Silver and Silver-lead | 121,680 ae oe 89,500 | 32,180 a ae ar: 
Zine of «. |3,815,263 ||2,426,978 .. {1,099,004 | 44,825 | 11,707 S (6) 282,749 

Cadmium—Blocks, In- 
gots, etc. Se 3,557 776 a 220 575 160 ee (c) 1,826 

Copper— 

Matte .. at 74,067 HA 5 74,067 ns on ne ar 

Ingot .. oa 57,904 42,037 789 15,000 18 a 60 ae 
Tin—Ingot fei 25,634 7,956 | 13,440 a) 12 ee 4,211 15 
Lead— 

Matte .. 36 39,930 39,930 Ss a che He Ao aa 

Pig BA -. 12,852,621 |/2,032,191 m5 616,737 | 66,104 | 85,932} 18,180 | (d) 33,527 

Zinc—Bars, Blocks, etc.) 652,928 174,151 a 50,004 | 162,371 | 265,893 ea) 509 

(e)Platinum, Osmium, oz. OZ. OZ. OZ. OZ. OZ. OZ. Oz. 
etc, = a 693 /448 or a4 245 os 2 ~ 

Gold— / 

Bar, Dust, etc. .. 10,821 533 Bo as 14 ms pes (f) 10,274 

Silver— 

Bar, Ingot, ete. .. |7,741,263 4,277 a ia 312 = 1,262 | 7,735,412 
VALUE—E£. 

Ores— 

Copper .. 3e 85,356 26,534 | 5,410 420 2,992 = aS 4% 
Silver and Silver-lead 70,605 ae 526 64,707 6,372 AS 5 Se 
Tron Hie m= 28,880 a 18,070 oS ee 1 a 10,809 

Concentrates— 

Silver and Silver-lead | 89,360 se = 61,104 | 28,256 ec iS a 
Zine ate -. | 889,881 || 562,063 on 263,758 7,182 | 4,212 pe 52,666 

Cadmium—Blocks, In- 
gots, ete. 29 41,281 9,256 aA 2,384 6,412 | 2,508 = 20,721 

Copper— 

Matte st Px 94,023 Sa rh 94,023 os = oy PS 

Ingot .. .. | 225,029 |} 166,451 1,933} 56,315 73 oe 257 a 
Tin—Ingot -. | 282,636 87,111 | 148,351 25 120 we 46,845 209 
Lead— 

Matte .. OG 15,820 15,820 - eS Asy on os ee 

Pig ate .. {3,217,570 |/2,299,470 = 686,784 | 71,531 | 100,240) 21.763 87,782 

Zinc—Bars, Blocks, ete.| 913,181 243,108 es 70,000 | 227,095 | 372,270 ae 708 

Platinum, Osmium, etc.) 17,688 11,100 ot on 6,588 i oy 4 

Gold— 

Bar, Dust,ete. .. 42,340 2,275 - es, 59 as - 40,008 

Silver— 

Bar, Ingot, ete. .. | 908,971 497 cs a 34 = 161 908,279 


Netherlands, b) France. © (c) France, 906 cwt.; Sweden, 920 cwt. (d) Hong Kong, 
ia.aot) cee - South Fre 12,221 A Philippines, 2,329 ewt. (e) Mainly osmiridium and 
platinum produced in Tasmania and New South Wales. (f) India. 4 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


[Norz.]—For the year 1922-23 the Queensland, Western Australian and Tasmanian 
year ended 3lst December, 1922, and that of the three remaining States ended 30th 
June, six months later. In 1923-24 Tasmania adopted the year ended 30th June, and 
Queensland fell into line during 1924-25. Western Australia made the change over in 
1925-26, but included particulars for the eighteen months ended 30th June, 1926. 

In all tables relating to employees—except where specially mentioned—‘‘ Number 
of Employees ” includes working proprietors. 


§ 1. Number and Classification of Factories. 


1. General.—_The number of factories in each State does not necessarily furnish an 
accurate indication of the extent or progress of manufacturing throughout Australia, 
since the larger establishments in many. cases tend to absorb smaller enterprises, while 
on the other hand new factories are constantly springing up, and small plants are as 
numerous as large ones. 


2. Number of Factories in each State, 1924-25 to 1928-29.—The following table- 
gives the number of factories in each State for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 :— 


FACTORIES.—NUMBER IN EACH STATE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year.(a) N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
1924-25 .. 7,906 7,425 1,890 1,711 1,188 675 20,795 
1925-26 .. 8,196 7,461 1,897 1,791 1,170 727 21,242 
1926-27 .. 8,222 7,690 1,877 1,807 1,216 767 21,579 
1927-28 .. 8,362 8,245 2,118 1,860 1,398 792 22,775 
1928-29 .. 8,465 8,197 | 2,156 1,844. 1,469 785 22,916 


(a) See general note above. 


3. Classification of Factories, Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29.—The following table 
shows the number of factories in Australia for each year from 1924-25 to 1928-29 
classified in the groups agreed upon by the Conferences of Statisticians in 1902 and 1906. 
Details in regard to some of the principal industries in these groups will be found in § 9 
hereinafter, 


FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Class of Industry. 1924—25.| 1925-26,/1926-27.| 1927-28. 1928-29. 
(a) a (@) (a) (2) 
I. Treating raw material, product of agricultural No. | No. No. No. No. 
and pastoral pursuits, etc. a ay 780 751 710 658 627 
II. Treating oils and fats, animal, vegetable, etc... 98 98 98 95 97 
III. Processes in stone, clay, glass, etc. .. ore 871 900 910 896 877 
IV. Working in wood .. ap na ae 2,507 2,552 2,500 2,429 2,428. 
V. Metal Works, machinery, etc. as es 2,600 2,656 2,650 2,677 27680 
VI. Connected with food and drink, etc. pa 2,756 2,840 2,869 3,923 3,964 
me abe and Leet fabrics, etc. ie re 4,616 4,635 4,757 4.813 4.871 
- Books, paper, printing, and engravin — 1,477 p 
IX. Musical instruments, he. +a < . bis at) ar eS mer eee 
= Prins so ae ol Pr pee A 13 12 12 12 13 
. Motor and other road vehicles and accessories 2,338 2,499 
XII. Ship and boat building and repairing os "87 | "89 sa ai ee 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery .. oe 1,192 1,223 1,273 1,303 1,267 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products .. ae 340 333 333 "330 320. 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instruments 92 93 99 106 106 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and plated ware we 262 270 269 264 273 
XVII. Heat, light, and power ae A & 448 436 451 469 462 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. “te va os 121 122 | (6) 279 | (b) 322 | (b) 342 
XIX. Other Industries, n.e.i. a ete ete 142 174 67 70 87 
Total .. Pi a ++ | 20,795 | 21,242 | 21,579 | 29,775 22,916 


(a) See general note above. (5) Includes Rubber Goods formerly in Class XIX., Other Industries, n.e.i_ 
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For the purpose of the returns in the above table the definition of a factory adopted 
at the Conference of Statisticians in 1902 is used, viz., “ Any factory, workshop or mill 
where four or more persons are employed or power is used.”’ 

The expansion in the number of factories in Australia has been particularly marked 
during recent years. More than 500 additional establishments have been added to the 
total number in each of the past five years. The addition of 1,196 factories during the 
year 1927-28 is due mainly to the inclusion of 951 bakeries, particulars regarding which 
industry were incorporated for the first time in the year named. As previously pointed ~ 
out, however, any increase or decrease in the number of factories from year to year does 
not necessarily indicate a change in the position of the industry. 

4. Classification of Factories, States, 1928-29,—The following table shows the 
number of factories in each State during 1928-29 classified according to the nature of 
the industry :— 

FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION, STATES, 1928-29. 


Class of Industry. N.S8.W.| Vic. |Q’land.|S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | Aust. 
I. Treating raw material, product of No. No. No. No. No. No. No. 
agricultural and pastoral pur- 
suits, etc. .. ee es 167 229 37 80 40 74 627 
Il. Treating oils and fats animal, 
vegetable, etc. ar ie 40 27 EL 12 6 1 97 
ITI. Processes in stone, clay, glass, etc. 405 251 46 91 62 22 877 
IV. Working in wood oe i 926 637 343 152 157 213 | 2,428 
V. Metal works, machinery, etc. .. 997 1,024 199 237 181 42 | 2,680 
VI. Connected with food and drink, 
etc. Sie ae cn 1,195 1,237 693 413 287 | 189 | 8,964 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. 1,834 2,147 267 313 227 83 | 4,871 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, and en- 
graving .. Pf Afr 608 576 144 112 101 21 | 1,562 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. ane 27 19 1 6 3 ie 56 
X. Arms and explosives .. a 3 9 a3 2 ie oe 13 
XI. Motor and other road vehicles 
and accessories to Si 1,124 981 188 209 196 96 | 2,794 
XII. Ship and boat building and re- 
pairing ayy = a 49 15 7 6 7 6 90 
XITI. Furniture, bedding and upholstery 455 466 115 97 89 45 | 1,267 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products 156 102 4 24 17 17 320 
XV. Surgical and other scientific in- 
struments aie = 31 46 14 6 9 te 106 
; 11 imepieces and plated 
ENA ses a re oh a ea ] 92 119 19 20 15 8| 278 
XVII. Heat, light, and power a ae 187 131 48 35 52 9 462 
4 d: eatherware, 
pee oe 8 Bs a An ¥ Me 127 149 13 28 17 8 842 
XIX. Other Industries n.e.i. as 42 32 7 2) 3 1 87 
Total ara ne 8,465 8,197 | 2,156 1,844 1,469 785 | 22,916 


§ 2. Classification of Factories according to Number of Employees. 


1. States, 1928-29.—A more satisfactory method of measuring the importance of 
the manufacturing industry in Australia may, perhaps, be obtained by grouping the 
factories according to the average number of employees therein. 

The following table shows, for each State, the number of factories classified according 
to the number of hands employed, and the average number of hands employed therein, 
during 1928-29 :— 


FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 1928-29. 


Pepiead ie N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
each Factory. 
NuMBER or Facrorins. 

r eohes 2,466 2,585 444 407 507 187 6,596 
ore Se 782 823 211 182 125 96 2,219 
5 to 10 oe 2,387 2,241 674 614 417 305 6,638 
llto20 .. 1,221 1,085 357 303 183 112 3,261 
21to 50... 963 903 275 225 149 49 2,564 
51 to 100 .. 355 300 97 72 67 22 $13 
Over 100 .. | 291 260 98 4] 21 14 725 
Total .. | 8,465 8,197 ' 2,156 1,844 1,469 785 22,916 
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FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 
1928-29—continued. 


No. of Persons 


Employed in N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. .| W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 

each Factory. 
AvERAGE NuMBER oF Hanps EMPLOYED. 

Under 4 4,997 4,907 959 910 1,018 430 13,221 
4 3,128 3,292 877 728 500 384 8,909 
5 to 10 16,556 15,391 4,687 4,224 2,875 2,091 45,824 
11 to 20 17,729 15,840 5,195 4,393 2,714 1,632 47,503 
21 to 50 30,631 28,472 8,332 7,051 4,847 1,558 80,891 
51 to 100 .. | 24,331 20,963 6,792 5,120 4,538 1,492 63,236 
Over 100 .. 87,770 67,703 21,432 15,391 5,327 3,984 | 201,607 

Total 185,142 | 156,568 48,274 37,817 21,819 11,571 | 461,191 


2. Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29.—A satisfactory feature disclosed by the classi- 
fication in the following table is the continued growth of the larger factories, the average 
number employed in establishments with more than 100 hands increasing from 269 to 
278 during the past four years :— 


FACTORIES.—CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES, 
AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Establishments Employing on the Average— 


20 hands and 


101 hands and 


Pinder: 21 to 100 hands. upwards. Total. 
Year (a) 
Es- Es- Es- Es- 
tablish- | Hands. | tablish- | Hands. | tablish- | Hands. | tablish- Hands. 
ments. ments. ments. ments. 
Bd de 
umber nd ++ | 16,672 | 110,884 3,428 | 141,778 
Average per establishment te 6.65 if: 41,36 <n sekeee a oy ete 
“+ ee on total 80.17 | 25.20 | 16,49] 32,23 8.34 | 42.57 | 100.00 | 100.00 
Number “« ++ | 17,053 | 111,653 3,465 | 143,724 
pene per rigor ange at 6, 55 als 41.48). , ets wae —— ere 
ercentage on total .. | 80.28| 24.76 . 2 . 0, i 
1026-27— g 7 16, 31 31, 87 3,41 43.37 | 100,00 100, 00 
umber we «+ | 17,259 | 111,545 3,587 P 
prerage: per setalisement az 6, 46 ane we : +) . 4% rere eee Cre 
ie ge on tot ‘ 79,98 | 238.87] 16.62] 32,39 8.40 | 43.74 | 100.00] 100,00 
Number oe -- | 18,502 | 116,930 3,566 | 148 
er eage per eatablishmnent ee 6, 32 Bs : pi 76 ca Pla by eS 
102890 on tota: 81.24 | 25.19 | 15,66] 32,08 8.10 | 42.73 | 100.00] 100.00 
umber oe «- | 18,714 | 115,457 3,477 | 14 
Average per establishment! ae 6.17 s a rn ie § ae ke —— wreat 
Percentage on total .. | 81.66] 25.03 | 15.17] 31:25| 8.17 | 48°71 | 100:00| 19°00 


a 
(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. ’ 
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§ 3. Power used in Factories. 


1. States, 1928-29.—The following table shows the number of factories using steam, 
gas, oil, electricity, or water, and the horse-power of engines or motors during 1928-29 :— 


FACTORIES.—HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES USED, 1928-29. 


Number of Establishments. Actual Horse-power of Engines Used. 
bie . 
Machinery 
State. worked Elec- 
Sane Others. | Total. || Steam. | Gas. Oil. tricity. | Water. | Total. 
as, ’ 
Electricity, 
or Water. 
No. No. No. H.P. H.Bar) HP: H.P. HP. HEP: 
N.S.W. a 7,660 805 8,465 |] 376,737 |. 14,531 15,058 | 236,255 5,869 | 648,450 
Victoria oa 7,295 902 8,197 || 248,066 | 10,886 13,330 | 147,835 | 26,265 446,382 
Queensland .. 1,770 386 2,156 || 147,788 | 12,836 9,761 | 32,391 8 | 202,784 
8. Australia .. 1,622 222) 1,844 || 97,410 | 6,865 | 73504 | 447114 iz 155,893 
W. Australia .. 1,245 224 | 1,469 || 55,465 | 4,637 | 3,623 | 29°736 ae 86,461 
Tasmania... 712 73 785 7,017 26 921 | 54,389 | 77,041 | 139,344 
Australia .. 20,304 2,612 | 22,916 | 932,483 | 49,781 | 50,197 537,670 | 109,183 |1,679,314 


The utilization of mechanical power in factories is greatest in New South Wales 
where the largest number of industries requiring a considerable amount of power is 
located. Victoria, on the other hand, has the largest number of establishments, such as 
those connected with clothing and textile fabrics, wherein much less power is utilized. 

The number of establishments in Australia during 1928-29 using steam, gas, oil, 
electricity, or water was 20,304, or 88.60 per cent. ef the total ; while 2,612 establishments, 
representing 11.40 per cent., used no mechanical power. The total actual horse-power 
in use was 1,679,314, distributed in the following proportions :—Steam, 55.53 per cent. ; 
gas, 2.96 per cent.; oil, 2.99 per cent. ; electricity, 32.2 per cent.; and water, 6.50 
per cent. 


2. Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29.—The following table shows the horse-power of 
engines used in connexion with factories in Australia during each of the last five years :— 


FACTORIES.—HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES USED, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


Number of Establishments. Actual Horse-power of Engines Used. 
: ym! 
Machinery 
Year.(a) worked 
by Steam, | Others. | Total. || Steam.| Gas. Oil. Elec- | Water. | Total. 
Gas, Oil, tricity. 
Electricity, 
or Water. 
No. No. No. H.P. H.P H.P. H.P. H.P. H.P. 
1924-25 a4 Lite 3,078 | 20,795 || 715,475 | 59,980 | 17,232 | 394,381 | 73,008 1,260,076 
1925-26 oe 18,358 2,884 | 21,242 || 753,010 | 60,645 | 24,116 | 425,417 72,014 |1,335,202 
1926-27 oe 18,916 2,663 | 21,579 || 853,265 | 55,722 | 32,459 | 461,789 | 71,881 |1,475,116 
1927-28 9 19,926 2,849 | 22,775 || 879,082 | 52,351 | 43,133 | 507,163 | 74,580 |1,556,309 
1928-29 ate 20,304 2,612 | 22,916 | 932,483 | 49,781 | 50,197 | 537,670 | 109,183 '1,679,314 


(a) See genera] note on first page of this Chapter. 


The growth of electrical power has been one of the chief factors in the rapid 
increase of mechanical power which has taken place in factories during recent years. 
From 72,250 horse-power in 1913, or roughly one-sixth of the total horse-power of engines 
used, it has increased to 537,670 horse-power, or one-third of the total installations in 
1928-29. Steam power continues to expand with the development of the larger industries, 
but the major portion of the quantity recorded is used for the generation of electric light 
and power. During the past four years an average of 104,810 horse-power has been 
added each year to the plant actually in use. 
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3. Classes of Industry, States, 1928-29.—The following table gives a classification 
of the actual horse-power of engines used in factories of different descriptions in each 


state during 1928-29 :— 
FACTORIES.—HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES USED IN EACH CLASS, 1928-29. 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. Pr 
ds Ep i HRs LPs H.P. H.P. HP: H.P. 
I. Treating raw material, pro- 
duct of agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, etc. .. 7,672 8,772 1,576 1,979 769 794 | 21,562 
Il. Treating oils and fats, 
animal, vegetable, etc. 2,219 1,540 820 515 383 553 6,030 
Il]. Processes in stone, clay, 
glass, etc. gt .. | 34,529 | 21,482 4,096 6,478 3,432 8,918 | 73,935 
IV. Working in woo .. | 27,815 | 17,946 | 10,499 4,358 9,276 4,571 74,465 
V. Metal works, machinery,etc. | 103,090 | 30,035 | 10,701 | 10,521 5,674 | 39,417 | 199,438 
Vi. Connected with food and 
drink, etc. <. .. | 56,852 | 48,205 | 60,884 | 14,177 8,878 5,299 | 194,295 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, 
ete... a .. | 15,963 | 26,940 2,487 1,998 1,034 1,950 | 50,372 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, and 
engraving... «. | 18,267 | 12,712 2,634 2,123 1,511 361 | 32,608 
IX. Musical instruments, etc. .. 2,058 707 3 129 3 ae 2,900 
Xx. Arms and explosives ae 673 867 a aa a0) Hs 1,544 
XI. Motor and other road veh- 
icles and accessories... 6,062 6,563 991 4,558 788 353 | 19,315 
XII. Ship and boat building and 
repairing = .. | 10,880 | 1,478 71 105 44 81 | 12,609 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and up- 
holstery 33 ee 7,413 | 5,177 | 1,756 | 2,300 1,205 507 | 18,358 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by- 
products ae -. | 6,080] 5,876 188 | 5,296 | 2,126 306 | 19,872 
XV. Surgical and other scientific 
instruments .. ae 113 93 19 20 10 as 255 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 
plated ware .. it 544 842 68 86 18 16 1,574 
XVII. Heat, light, and power... 342,710 | 243,738 | 105,442 | 101,075 | 51,173 | 81,185 | 925,323 
XVIII. Rubber goods and leather- 
ware, nei. .. .. | 10,309 | 13,086 408 169 95 14 | 24,081 
XIX. Other Industries,n.ei. .. 251 323 141 2 42 19 778 
Total .. -- | 648,450 | 446,382 | 202,784 | 155,893 | 86,461 | 139,344 |1,679,314 


4 Classes of Industry, Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29.—The following table shows a 
similar classification of the actual horse-power of engines used in manufacturing 
industries in Australia during the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 inclusive :— 


FACTORIES.—HORSE-POWER OF ENGINES USED, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


he th esti 1926-27.| 1927-28.] 1928-99. 
a a 


Class of Industry. 


I. a pere’ en pear! ay of agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits, etc. ie aa 23,225) 23,319 

II. Treating oils and fats, animal, vegetable, etc... 4,684), 4,973 oe 807 eer ree 
III. Processes in stone, clay, glass, etc. .. at 55,182| 59,897] 66,528] 69,103 73°93 
TY. Working in wood . . is oa .. | _72,935| 77,283] 75,079] 75,406] 74°465 

- Metal works, machinery, etc. ao -. | 167,801) 187,129} 195,308] 201,496] 199,43 
VI. Connected with food and drink, etc. .. | 160,194] 172,519] 174,355] 186,092 194: v 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. a me 36,638) 40,469] 45,758] 47.994 Me a 
vil. Books, paper, printing, and engraving .. | 27,700] 29,613] 29,954] 337348 ve tan 
X. Musical instruments, etc. .. vs 1] “a192} “a3550| “eio46| “a’aocl 737608 
x Motor ant Stes cok vehicles and accessories” i 13084 14°88? 16383 1,150 1644 
XIf. Ship and boat building and repairing .. | 11:75] 11'998| 12’613 isatz 13'800 
XII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery .. cs 12,084) 14,728 16,542 17°443 rit 
XIY. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products >| 44,166] 15;190| 16,712} 186501 19879 
. Surgical and other scientific instruments 7 290 278 259 2 ee 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and plated ware ‘ 1,251 1,339 1,264 1 437 1 bra 
> ‘ 


aa Beets poo ae te ie ok ae 9 666,676} 779,886] 825,855 925,323 
XIX. Other Industries, nei. !. Be 9,176 11,624 rege Coes OPaee 
Total .. Ew ss ++ [1,260,076|1,335,202|1,475,116)1,556,808|1,679,314 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter 
(b) Includes Rubber Goods formerly in Class X1X., Other Industries, n.e.i. 
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The actual horse-power of engines used increased in all branches of industry except 
Class IV. Working in Wood, Class V. Metal Works, Machinery, etc., Class VIII. Books, 
Paper, etc., Class XII. Ship and Boat Building and Repairing, and Class XV. Surgical 
and other Scientific Instruments. The industries using the greatest amount of power 
were Class XVII. Heat, light, and power; Class V. Metal works, machinery, etc. ; and 
Class VI. Connected with food and drink. These three classes, which together accounted 
for 78.55 per cent. of the total power used in 1928-29, increased their horse-power from 
974,600 to 1,319,056 during the four years under review, and are mainly responsible for 
the development of mechanical power in factories since 1924-25. 


§ 4. Employment in Factories, 


1. Total Number Employed.—Each person employed in and about a factory, in 
whatever capacity, is now included as a factory employee, consequently every proprietor 
who works in his own business is counted as an employee, and all ‘‘ outworkers ” (see . 
subsection 5 (ii) hereinafter) are also included. The individuals embraced may be 
classed under the following heads :—(i) Working proprietors ; (ii) managers and overseers ; 
(iii) accountants and clerks; (iv) engine-drivers and firemen ; (v) skilled and unskilled 
workers in the factories, mills, or workshops; (vi) carters and messengers; and 
(vii) others. 

The number of persons employed during the year 1928-29 has been computed in 
accordance with a resolution of the Conference of Statisticians held in 1928. The new 
method shows the average number of persons employed over the whole year rather than 
the average over the period worked. Employment figures for previous years have also 
been recomputed on this basis for purposes of comparison. The tables relating to 
Classification of Factories according to the Number of Employees (see §2 ante) are, 
however, on the old basis. In all other tables relating to employment, average salaries 
and wages paid, output per employee, etc., the factor used is the average obtained in 
accordance with the abovementioned resolution. 

The following table shows, for each year from 1924-25 to 1928-29 inclusive, (a) the 
average numbers of persons (including both sexes and all ages) employed in manufacturing 
industries in each State: (b) the percentage of the numbers employed in each State 
on the total numbers employed in Australia; and (c) the numbers employed per ten 
thousand of the population in each State and Australia :— 


FACTORIES.—EMPLOYMENT, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year.(a) | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
AVERAGE NUMBER. 
1924-25 -—.. | 161,616 | 151,588 | 46,476 | 37,714 | 20,670 | 9,990 | 428,054 
1925-26 a: 169,748 | 149,135 | 47,551 | 39,050 | 20,666 | 10,147 436,297 
1926-27 -- | 179,364 | 157,598 | 44,122 | 41,075 | 19,403 10,622 | 452,184 
1927-28 -. | 178,094 | 156,348 | 44,711 | 39,044 | 20,420 | 11,111 449,728 
* 1928-29 Ar 180,806 | 156,568 | 45,031 | 36,807 | 20,804 | 10,466 450,482 
PERCENTAGE ON AUSTRALIAN TOTAL. i 
% % % % % % % 
1924-25 a. eS 7476 35.41 10.86 8.81 4.83 2.33 100.00 
1925-26 = 38.91...) 34.18 10.90 8.95 4.74 Pap yd 100.00 
1926-27 uh 39.67 34.85 9.76 9.08 4.29 2.35 100.00 
1927-28 int 39.60 34.76 9.95 8.68 4.54 2.47 100.00 
1928-29 . mt 40.14 34.76 9.99 8.17 4.62 2.32 100.00 
peat Per 10,000 of PopuLation. 
1924-25 wits 703 902 540 686 559 454 715 
1925-26 - 722 872 540 685 544 483 714 
1926-27 =p gy Lae 906 490 708 496 483 726 
1927-28 iced arl 888 486 673 498 485 711 
1928-29 35 729 880 484 635 495 476 703 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
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2. Rates of Increase, 1924-25 to 1928-29.—The following table shows the per- 
centage of increase or decrease on the average number of persons employed for the 
preceding year in each of the years from 1924-25 to 1928-29. 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—PERCENTAGE OF INCREASE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year.(a) N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 


Y % y, % % % % 
1923-24—1924-25.. Pe ai a5 at 11.35 |—6.57 9.25 
1924—25—1925-26.. 5.03 |—1.62 2.31 3.54 |—0.02 1.58 1.93 
1925-26—1926-27.. 5.66 5.67 |—7.21 5.19 |—6.11 4.68 3.64 
1926-27—1927-28.. |—7.08 |—7.93 1.33 |—4.94 5.24 4.60 |—5.43 
1927—28—1928-29.. 1.52 0.14 0.72 |—5.73 1.88 |—5.81 0.17 


Notsr.—The minus sign indicates decrease. 
(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


3. Employees in Classes of Industry, Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29.—The following 
table gives the average numbers of persons employed in factories under each group in 
Australia during the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 inclusive :— 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—CLASSES, AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Class of Industry. ae ae ae 1926-27. | 1927-28,)| 1928-29. 
I. Treating raw material, product of agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits, etc. ate sg 10,011 | 10,076 9,990 8,879 7,805 
II. Treating oils and fats, animal, vegetable, etc... 8,252 8,241 3,138 2,939 2,969 
III. Processes in stone, clay, glass, etc. .. ++ | 19,792 | 20,051 | 20,894 | 20,720 | 19,692 
IV. Working in wood a e: Ax a 35,272 | 34,651 | 31,985 | 29,170 | 25,762 
V. Metal works, machinery, etc. Pes es 88,431 | 93,643 98,432 | 95,830 | 98,145 
VI. Connected with food and drink, etc. ae 62,962 | 63,941 62,818 | 68,975 67.029 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, ete. oe a 98,104 | 100,145 | 107,944 106,358 109,108 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, and engraving gi 32,150 | 32,049 | 32,771 | 32,948 | 33,837 
1X. Musical instruments, etc. .. x -- | 1,402 | 1,594] 13831 | 1°713 | “1’g95 
X. Arms and explosives Bs 2 Fe 797 842 906 864 914 
XI. Motor and other road vehicles and accessories 23,579 | 24,762 | 27,373 | 25,496 | 27,094 
XII. Ship and boat building and repairing at 6,062 5,909 6,095 6,543 6,144 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery .. a 15,273 | 15,426 | 16,289 | 16,223 16,006 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products .. oe 7,308 7,496 7,932 7,940 8,251 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instruments *- 671 674 703 "749 "771 
XVI. J ewellery, timepieces, and plated war ne 2,301 2,267 2,138 2,180 2,191 
XVII. Heat, light, and power a8 Be re 13,364 | 11,160 | 11,571 11,722 12/216 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. aH s 55 2,438 2,690 |(5)8,523 |(b)9,544 |(b)9,587 
X1X. Other Industries, n.e.i. ve Rie 3a 4,885 5,680 851 35 i 
Total .. es Se ++ | 428,054 | 436,297 | 452,184 449,728 | 450,482 


(a) See general note on first page of the Chapter. 
(6) Includes Rubber Goods formerly in Class XIX., Other Industries, n.e.i. 


Compared with the previous year, the number of employees in 1928-29 increased 
by 754, an improvement on the previous year when a decline of 2,456 was recorded 
Except during the war years, the year 1927-28 is the first in which a decline has boss 
recorded. On the average during each of the last four years, however, employment 
has been found for 5,607 additional persons in the manufacturing industries, The 
classes responsible for the bulk of the increase were Class V. Metal Works, Class VII 
Clothing and Textile Fabrics, Class XI. Vehicles, etc., and Class XIII. Fansites 
Bedding and Upholstery, in several of the principal industries of which clase 
considerable development has occurred during the period. 
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4. Employees in Classes of Industry, States, 1928-29.—The following table gives a 
classification of employees in manufacturing industries in each State during 1928-29 :-— 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—CLASSES, STATES, 1928-29. 


- 4 Aus- 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land.| S.A. W.A. | Tas. ‘txalian 


I. Treating raw material, product of 

agricultural and pastoral pur- 

suits, etc. .. Re ae 2,710 8,198 648 709 252 | 288 7,805 

I. Treating oils and fats, animal, vege- 

table, etc. .. AS as 

III. Processes in stone, clay, glass, etc. 9,980 5,576 864 | 1,540 | 1,300] 432] 19,692 
IV. Working in wood 5 ah 

V. Metal works, machinery, etc. ae 47,358 | 27,340 | 7,712 | 9,282 4,527 | 1,926 | 98,145 

VI. Connected with food and drink, etc. 22,131 | 20,934 | 14,348 4,975 2,672 | 1,969 | 67,029 

VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. .. 37,606 | 53,949 | 6,889 5,061 3,408 | 2,195 | 109,108 

VIII. Books, paper, printing and engraving| 13,932 11,490 | 3,659 | 2,887 | 1,687 682 | 33,837 


IX. Musical instruments, ete. 1,257 537 15 65 21 1,895 
X. Arms and explosives ~.. oe 894 617 3 ey e 914 
XI. Motor and other road vehicles and 
accessories .. ae ste 9,287 8,163 | 1,613 | 5,819 | 1,528] 684 27,094 
XII. Ship and boat building and repairing] 5.450 396 98 115 49 36 6,144 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery 6,698 4,792 | 1,647 | 1,333 | 1,111 425 | 16,006 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products 3,536 2,791 60 | 1,143 645 76 8,251 
XV. Surgical and other scientific instru- 
ments as ae ee 287 284 92 67 41 a 771 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and plated 
Wieweer ering te ce 777| 1,065] 127] 130 66 | 26] 2191 
XVII. Heat, light, and power .. a 4,879 8,034 | 1,514 | 2,104 402 | 283 | 12,216 
XVIII. Rubber goods and leatherware, n.e.i.| 3,895 4,688 538 295 114 57 9,587 
XIX. Other Industries, n.e.i. .. 52 601 333 70 8 50 4 1,066 
Total ac ++ | 180,806 | 156,568 | 45,031 | 36,807 | 20,804 10,466 |450,482 


The largest number employed in any particular class in Australia during 1928-29 
was in Class VII., in which there were 109,108 employees, or 24.22 per cent. of the total 
in all classes. The class affording employment to the smallest number of hands was 
Class XV., in which there were 771 hands, or 0.17 per cent. of the total. Classes VI., 
VIL., and VIII. include those industries in which female labour is largely employed 
(See § 5, 5 hereof.) 


5. Employees According to Nature of Employment.—(i) General. In the following 
table the average numbers of persons employed in each State during 1928-29 are 
classified according to the nature of their employment :— 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES.—NATURE OF EMPLOYMENT, 1928-29. 


Average Number of Persons Employed. 


Workers, 
Skilled & 
State. Working | Managers| Account- | Engine- Unskilled, | Carters, 
Pro- and ants and | drivers |in Factory} Messen- Total. 
prietors. | Overseers.| Clerks. and Mill or gers and 
Firemen. bait 2 Others. 
a 


New South Wales .. 6,686 6,706 | 10,099 2,869 | 152,848 1,598 | 180,806 


Victoria .. a 7,302 6,826 6,847 1,850 | 132,544 2,199 | 156,568 
Queensland Bn 1,595 1,753 2,583 1,896 | 33,821 3,383 | 45,031 
South Australia .. 1,431 1,409 2,591 428 | 30,178 770 | 36,807 
Western Australia. . 1,005 830 1,167 408 | 16,757 637 | 20,804 
Tasmania oe 482 517 799 204. 8,200 264 | 10,466 


Australia -- | 18,501 | 17,041 | 24,086 7,655 | 374,348 8,851 | 450,482 


(a) Including Outworkers. 
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(ii) Outworkers. The term “ outworker ” or “ homeworker ’’ has acquired a special 
meaning in connexion with manufacturing industries, and technically embraces only 
those to whom work is given out by factory owners to be wrought upon in the employees’ 
own homes. Individuals working for themselves are not included. The following table 
gives particulars of the average number of outworkers connected with factories in each 
State during each year from 1924-25 to 1928-29 inclusive :— 


FACTORIES.—_OUTWORKERS(a), 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year.(b) | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Australia. 
1924-1925.. 3€ 461 728 32 62 4 19 1,306 
1925-1926... = 403 736 23 83 2 24 1,271 
1926-1927... 3K 336 592 31 66 7 53 1,085 
1927-1928.. ag 333 380 40 51 5 67 876 
1928-1929... ed 288 240 44 41 2 22 637 


(a) In all tables relating to number of hands employed in factories, outworkers are included. 
b) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


The Factories Acts in each State contain provisions regulating the employment of 
outworkers. Records of outwork, specifying the names and remuneration of workers, 
and stating the places where the work is done, must be kept by factory proprietors. 
Fuller information regarding the operation of the Factories Acts will be found in Official 
Year Book No. 16, pp. 540 to 566. 


§ 5. Sex Distribution in Factories. 


1. Employment of Females.—In all the States the employment of female labour 
in factories is regulated by Acts of Parliament. More extended reference to this matter 
will be found in Official Year Book No. 16, pp. 540 to 566. 


2. Distribution of Employees according to Sexi{i) General. In New South Wales 
the ratio of the number of females employed in factories to the number of males during 
1886 was about one to seven; in 1891 one to six 3 in 1903 it became about one to four ; 
and is now less than one to three. In Victoria the ratio of females to males during the 
year 1886 was about one to five. Five years later (1891) it was somewhat less, but in 
1896 had increased to about one woman to three men, and at present is nearly one to 
two. In the remaining States the ratio was roughly one female employed to every five 
males, while that for Australia as a whole was one to three. The employment of women 
is, however, mainly confined to a few trades. 


Increasing activity in the clothing and textile industries is the principal cause of the 
growth in female employment. Certain occupations are regarded as specially suitable 
for women, such as clothing and textile manufacture, preparation of food, book-binding, 
and wrapping and packing connected with various industries. A considerable number 
of women clerks and typists are also included in the returns. 
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(ii) Average Number of Males and Females Employed, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The 
following table shows the average number of male and female employees in factories in 
each State from 1924-25 to 1928-29 :— 


FACTORIES.—MALES AND FEMALES EMPLOYED, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


State. 1924-25.(a) | 1925-26.(a) 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
Matzs. 

. New South Wales 123,334 128,933 135,418 134,488 135,813 
Victoria sh 104,217 101,899 106,245 105,366 104,648 
Queensland a 38,850 40,045 37,119 37,381 37,107 
South Australia .. 30,717 82,289 34,076 32,214 30,385 
Western Australia 17,400 17,392 15,959 16,710 16,993 
Tasmania ; 8,190 * 8,225 8,616 8,730 8,164 

Australia .. 322,708 328,783 337,433 334,889 333,110 
FrMaueEs. 
New South Wales 38,282 40,815 43,946 43,606 44,993 
Victoria ae ; 47,371 47,236 51,353 50,982 51,920 
Queensland a A 7,626 7,506 7,003 7,330 7,924 
South Australia .. 6,997 6,761 6,999 6,830 6,422 
Western Australia 3,270 3,274 3,444 3,710 3,811 
Tasmania - 1,800 1,922 2,006 2,381 2,302 
Australia .. 105,346 107,514 | 114,751 114,839 LV75372 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


During the years specified in the above table there has been an increase in the number 
of male factory employees in Australia of 10,402, or an annual average of 2,080, whilst 
the number of female employees increased by 12,026, or an annual average of 2,405. 


(ili) Average Number of Males and Females Employed per 10,000 of Population, 
1924-25 to 1928-29. The following table shows the average number of male and female 
employees per 10,000 of the male and female population respectively in each State from 
1924-25 to 1928-29 :— 


MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES PER 10,000 OF. MALE AND 
FEMALE POPULATION RESPECTIVELY, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


State. | 1924-25.(a) | 1925-26.(a) 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29, 
Mates. 
New South Wales 1,072 1,102 1,128 1,102 1,087 
Victoria th 1,271 1,213 1,250 1,211 1,189 
Queensland ae 883 890 790 779 757 
South Australia . 1,138 1,153 1,175 1,074 1,013 
Western Australia 4 870 870 798 796 7172 
Tasmania a a 754 748 783 794 742 
Australia .. cies 1,077 1,074 1,082 1,050 1,028 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
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MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES PER 10,000 OF MALE 
AND FEMALE POPULATION RESPECTIVELY—continued. 


| 


State, | 1924-25.(a) | 1925-26.(a) 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
FEMALES. 
New South ete ee 348 361 382 370 375 
Victoria 3 wert 571 556 597 586 583 
Queensland ee ae 196 183 167 176 184 
South Australia .. e 269 250 259 244 229 
Western Australia es 192 192 191 206 201 
Tasmania td a 164 175 182 217 209 
Australia .. we 366 367 384 377 379 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


3. Rate of Variation for each Sex.—The percentages of annual increase or decrease 
during the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 in the average number of males and females employed 
in factories are shown below :— = 


PERCENTAGES OF ANNUAL INCREASE, MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY 
EMPLOYEES, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


State 1923 -24— 1924-25— 1925-26— 1926-27— 1927-28— 
4 1924--25.(a) | 1925-26.(a) | 1926-27.(a) | 1927-28. 1928-29. 
MALzs. 
% % % % % 
New South he BY 4.71 3.73 5.03 —0.69 0.99 
Victoria : ie —0.64 —2.22 4.27 —0.83 —0.68 
Queensland 5 2G 12.15 3.08 —7.36 0.71 —0.79 
South Australia .. sf 5.01 5.12 d.53 —5.46 —5.68 
Western Australia, Se 12.40 —0.05 —8.25 4.71 1.69 
Tasmania am Ae —6.83 0.43 4.75 oe —6.48 
Total Re ++ | 3.82 1.88 es) —0.75 —0.53 
FEMALES 
| 

New South thee ANY 4.69 6.62 7.67 —0.77 3.18 
Victoria - oF 0.00 —0.28 8.72 —0.72 1.84 
Queensland vis ae —0.75 —1.57 —6.70 4.67 8.10 
South Australia .. 33 3.19 —3.37 3.52 —2.41 —5.97 
Western Australia, ae 6.10 0.12 5.19 7.72 2572, 
Tasmania af of —5.36 6.78 4.37 18.69 —3.32 
Total a wy; 1.90 1.11 6.73 0.77 2.20 


Notn.—The minus sign indicates decrease. 
(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
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4. Masculinity of Employees in Factories.—The extent to which females are 
employed in the factories of Australia may perhaps be more clearly shown by giving 
the masculinity of employees for each State for a series of years. The following table 
furnishes particulars for each of the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 inclusive :— 


MASCULINITY(b) OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year.(a) N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. Australia, 
= . x | 
1924-25 .. as 52.6 37.5 67.2 62.9 68.4 64.0 50.8 
1925-26 .. Ses OLED 36.7 68.4 65.4 68.3 62.1 50.7 
1926-27 .. arog), aoe 34.8 68.31" 65-9 |) 64.5 62.2 49.2 
1927-28 .. eo. 0 34.8 65.1 65.0-3) 6307 57.1 48.9 
1928-29 50.2 33.7 64.8 Ghai -63re 56.0 47.9 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
(0) Iixcess of males over females per 100 of both sexes combined. 


During the period of five years covered by the above table there has been a 
decrease in masculinity in all the States, with the exception of South Australia, where 
the increase is accounted for by the preponderance of male workers in certain large 
industries such as motor body building works, etc. The causes of the increasing 
employment of women workers have been dealt with in 2 ante. 


5. Employment of Females in Particular Industries.—A preponderance of women 
workers occurs in a few trades, of which the more important are comprised in Classes 
VI., VII., and VIII., viz., in connexion with food, drink, etc., clothing and textile 
fabrics, and books, paper, printing, ete. The following tables show the average 
number of females employed in each of these classes in each State during 1928-29 
and the percentages of the average number so employed on the total average number 
of females employed in all classes of factories :— 


FEMALES EMPLOYED IN PARTICULAR INDUSTRIES, AND PERCENTAGES ON 
AVERAGE TOTAL EMPLOYED, 1928-29. 


Class. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. 'W. Aust.| Tas. Aus- 
tralia. 
AvERAGE NUMBER. 

VI. Food, drink, etc. .. +s 6,854 5,011 1,065 870 479 465 | 14,744 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics ;. | 26,761 | 38,091 | 5,079 | 3,654 | 2,497| 1,475 | 77,557 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, etc. .. 4,150 8,212 846 644 413 148 9,413 
All other classes oe we 7,228 5,606 934 1,254 422 214 | 15,658 
Total oa me | 44,993 | 51,920 7,924 | 6,422 | 3,811 2,302 | 117,372 


PERCENTAGES ON AVERAGE ToTAL FEMALE EMPLOYEES. 


VI. Food, drink, etc. .. oe 15.23 9.65 | 13.44 | 18.55 | 12.57] 20.20; 12,56 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics .. 59.48 | 73.36 | 64.10} 56.90} 65.52 | 64.07] 66.08 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, etc. .. 9.22 6.19 | 10.68 | 10.03] 10.84 6.43 8,02 
All other classes... a T6507.) = 10.80) V1. 485)) 9. 62-1, 11507 9.30} 18,34 


Total oe -- | 100,00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 
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The largest proportion of females is engaged in one or other of the three classes of 
industry indicated, Class VII. being the most important. The classification of the 
employment of females in the several industries in that class, and the relation of their 
number to that of the males so employed, are shown in the following table :— 


FEMALES EMPLOYED IN EACH INDUSTRY IN CLASS VII DURING 1928-29. 


New South Wales. Victoria. Other States. 
| 
Industry. | | 
| | Wemi- | Femi- Femi- 
Males. |Females.| ninity. | Males. Females.| ninity. | Males.| Females.| ninity. 
(a) he. (a) | (a) 
| 
} i 
Woollen and tweed } 
mills ais oe 1,060 1,933 29.17 | 2,949 3,612 10.04. |.° 420 1,138 22.96 
Knitting factories .. 1,060 3,432 52.80 | 1,336 5,397 60. 32 41 317 77.09 
Cotton mills a 176 270 21.08 144 338 40.25 16 S wg 
Boots and shoes F. 2,850 2,349 |— 9.64 | 6,135 5,372 |\— 6.63 | 1,224 867 |—17.07 
Boot repairing includ- 
ing bespoke work .. 1,108 22 }—96.11 557 10 |—96.47 | 418 21 |—90,. 43 
Clothing (tailoring and 
slop) R; a 2,391 8,908 57,68 | 1,947 6,651 54,71 | 1,597 5,139 52.58 
Clothing (waterproof | z 
and oilskin) os 30 155 | 67.57 65 | 216 | 53,74 
Dressmaking and mil- 
linery a ie 133 3,154 91,91 532 8,327 87.99 44 2,379 96, 87 
Dyeworks and cleaning 302 238 |—11,85 186 171 |— 4,20 167 201 9,24 
Furriers .. ‘ais 162 227 | 16,71 213 293 | 15.81 59 108 | 29,34 
Hats and caps ate 618 1,250 | 383.83 547 1,158 | 35.83 58 113 | 32,16 
Shirts, ties, and scarye 402 4,413 83.30 607 6,059 81.79 151 2,173 87.01 
Rope andcordage .. | 220 98 |—38.33 439 316 |—16,29 102 4 |—92,45 
Tents and tarpaulins 151 134 |— 5.97 129 101 |-—12,.17 127 105 |— 9.48 
Bags and sacks Ws 182 178 |— 1,11 72 70 |— 1,41 131 140 3,32 
Potal, Class VII. .. | 10,845 | 26,761 42.95 | 15,858 | 38,091 41,21 | 4,848 | 12,705 44,76 


Nots.—The minus sign denotes excess of males over females. 
(a) Excess of females over males per 100 of both sexes combined. 


§ 6. Child Labour in Factories. 


1. Conditions of Child Labour.—The employment of young persons in factories in 
each State of Australia is regulated by Acts of Parliament, as is the case with the 
employment of female labour. Reference to the legislation regarding the employment 
of child labour in factories will be found in Official Year Book No. 16, pp- 540 to 566. 
The general object of the restrictions imposed is to assure that a proper period shall be 
devoted to primary education, and that the early years of toil shall not exhaust the 
worker before the attainment of full growth. 


2. Average Number of Children Employed, 1924-25 to 1928-29.—In the statistical 
compilations of the various States the term “ child” may be taken to denote any person 
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under sixteen years of age. The following table shows the average number of children 
of each sex employed in manufacturing industries in each State during the years 1924-25 
to 1928-29 :— 


CHILDREN EMPLOYED IN FACTORIES, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| 


| 
1924-25.(a) | | 1927-28. 
| | 


State. 1925-26. (a) 1926-27. 1928-29. 
| | 
| | 
MALES 
New South Wales . | 8,968 4,527 4,594 4,016 3,983 
Victoria f, POUT087 3,980 | 4,567 4,231 4,209 
Queensland = vs | 11,607 1,566 1,281 1,272 1,254 
South Australia .. | 1,080 1,095. | 1,215 1,073 883 
Western Australia ne) D5? 682 614 677 647 
Tasmania - weeeaasees 214 Shee AS 290 
Australia .. . | 11,372 12,064 12,582 11,612 11,266 
pees. 2a = rn 
FEMALES. 
New South Wales .. | 4,256 4,688 5,001 4,747 5,085 
Victoria af .. |) 8,223 3,489 4,041 3,992 4,298 
Queensland we 979 1,003 927 850 921 
South Australia .. 839 783 856 763 679 
Western Australia 254 248 242 297 276 
Tasmania 190 191 254 304. 265 
Australia .. | 9,741 | 10,402 11,321 10,953 11,524 
| 
Toran. 
New South Wales .- |) 8,224 9,215 9,595 8,763 9,068 
Victoria at ale ATE 7,469 8,608 8,223 8,507 
Queensland ; .. | 2,486 2,569 2,208 2,122 2,175 
South Australia .. 1,919 1,878 2,071 1,836 1,562 
Western Australia 806 930 856 974 923 
Tasmania : 428 405 565 | 647 555 
Australia . 21,113 22,466 23,903 | 22,565 22,790 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


3. Percentage of Children on Total Number of Employees.—In the foregoing table 
a general increase in the number of children employed in factories is recorded, although 


the total shown for the last two years is below that for 1926-27. 


This increase is 


greater among the females and amounted to 1,783, while a decrease of 106 is shown in 


respect of males. 


the percentage of children has varied little since 1924-25. 


Examined in conjunction with the total number of persons employed, 
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PERCENTAGE OF CHILDREN ON TOTAL NUMBER OF FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


State. 1924-25.(a) | 1925-26.(a) 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
% ae % % % % % 

New South ware * 5.09 5.43 5.35 4.92 5.02 
Victoria - ae 4.78 5.01 5.46 5.26 5.43 
Queensland ne afte 5.35 5.40 5.00 4.75 4.81 
South Australia .. a 5.09 4.81 5.04 4. 70 4.24 
Western Australia, AD 3.90 4.50 4.41 4.77 4.44 
Tasmania ne ave 4.28 3.99 5.32 5.82 5.30 

Australia .. ate 4.93 5.15 5.29 5.02 5.06 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


4. Industries Employing Child Labour—The employment of children is largely 
confined to a limited number of industries, the most important of which are specified 
in the next table, which shows the average number of children of each sex employed 
during 1928-29 in the several industries indicated. 


CHILDREN EMPLOYED.—VARIOUS INDUSTRIES, 1928-29. 


N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Australia. 
Class. Industry. ’ 
MxF. | Meo) Be jy Me) i (MS) Mt | | |e 
II. | Soapand candles .. 40} 28] 23) 20) 7 Ly p50} - Ole gd nb eet | 85) 60 
iil. Bricks, tiles, pottery, 
and earthenware .. | 159 4) 47 8} 20) . 15 21 4 266) 12 
IV. Joinery, boxes, pant, 
etc. we 82 2) 42 1} 41 2h 10) a. 20), os 5] ...| 3239 5 
3, Saw mills . 22) * S| eho. 73 ie F Ghee SiMe TA) Sj eilbs 4 
Vv. Agricultural | imple- 
ments .. 23) ate 65, 4) 3) .. 51] * 2 3 x 145 
4 Engineering, ironworks, 
and foundries -. | 800) 5] 356) 18) 66) .. 68} 6] 40) 2 832} 31 
5 Galvanized ironwork- 
ing and tinsmithing 166} 72) 196) 44) 28 1) 42 i) p44 1 447; 118 
A Railway carriage, rail- 
way and agers 
workshops . 49| .. Belts 6)" 42) te 10) .< Zioes| SOO) ee 
ve Wire working wis 85 2) 31 2 6 2 Sivas EZ). cal eso b ity eee 6 
* Electric apparatus .. | 114) 12] 106) 20) 1| .. 9} .. 5] .. | 2. | oe] 235) 82 
VI. Meat and fish preserving] .. | .. aD ac 64 Bll sated... ccctul fecal. came eet 75 4 
- Biscuits . oe | 155] 200) 139), 8) "5. oe 1d}, 21) 48) 43) 3.1 cot! 8531 8628 
a Confectionery 92] 289) 59) 71) 25] 66) 10) 43) 1) 8] 53] 67) 240) 544 
x Jams, pickles, sauces, 
etc. 18!) 4. 9)) 238) 1a) e ia Te wa eet ies Ose. 72) 59 
¥ Condiments, coffee, 
spices, etc. ae 29) 81) (2519 26) .. | = 41) 18) ‘22 Te 1) 106; 122 
i Tobacco, cigars, etc. 49) 155) “41 517) 1... [WER ces Pee gH Pea 59 tees Wes 91) 187 
VII. | Woollen and reeed d 
mills = g A 155) 229) 321) 451) 4) 32) 13) 15) 7| 5) 84! 88] 534] 820 
*s Knitting factories ., 70| 506] 110) 624) .. Ch... 14, 2) 18 1} 30} 183) 1,193 
ry Boots and shoes 196] 306) 380) 480) 37} 63) 26) 32] 24) 12) 10) 3] 673] 896 
Clothing (tailoring and 
slop) 70| 829) 76) 366) 38] 242) 24/116] 9] 41] 6) 21! 223/1,615 
ra tee eabine and mil- 
imery 9,5 7| 397) 23) 786; 1) 84) .. | 187) 1! 54 14; 32/1,472 
5 Shirts, ties, scarves, ete. 20} 656) 26) 489 8} 193 2) 80 Dp eoSFe2f |, 12 57) 1,467 
af Hats and caps he St RB kl ADO 2 SULOMES WLP ect |e Noite rate 67| 222 
5 Rope and cordage ., 16) 8} 63] 21; 10) .. Sh crema, “es ts 29 
VIII. | Printing and binding 371) 216] 394) 153) 211) 49} 58) 35] 69| 18) 12] 9)1,115] 480 
Wi Paper making, paper 
boxes, etc. 98) 269) 19) 69) 7} 15] 15) 33; 2) 6 .. | .-) 141) 892 
XI. | Motor Vehicles and 
Accessories 252} 10) 258] 2) 47 3) 125] 13) 59} 1} 21] ..| 762) 29 
XIII. | Billiard tables, cabinet 
making and furniture | 117) 12] 146) 3) 54; 7| 39 48) .. 24) 1) 428 23 
5 Bedding, flock, and 
upholstery 31,24) 24) 14) .7)., 2). 5] 3]. 2] 31] 4b. 73) 44 
XIV. | Chemicals, drugs, and 
medicines . 61{ 90} 19} 39) .. 14) 2} 26) 4) . ] 1] 2!) 86) 171 
XVIII. | Leather belting, etc. 60) 65) 34) 46) 10) 17) 5) 23) 2) 4) .. 111) 155 
i Rubber goods 56 58] 32] 65) 59} .15' 21) 4] .. 3|. Le) Mine 9 Pa i 
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5. Apprenticeship.—In all the States Acts are in force for the regulation of the age 
at which children may be employed in gainful occupations. Legislative provision is also 
made for the regulation of apprenticeship under the various State Factories Acts or 
Arbitration Acts. These Acts, while laying down general principles, leave to the wages 
tribunals the actual determination of the conditions under which apprentices may be 
employed. 


§ 7. Salaries and Wages Paid and Value of Production. 


[Norr.]—In all tables relating to Salaries and Wages paid in Factories the amounts 
given are exclusive of all sums drawn by working proprietors. 


1. General.—The importance of the manufacturing industries of Australia is 
indicated by the fact that the total value of the output for 1928-29 was £420,445,288, 
of which amount the sum of £238,938,566 represents the value of the raw materials used, 
and £13,883,406 the value of the fuel and light used. The difference between the sum of 
the two latter amounts and the value of the output, viz., £167,623,316, represents the 
amount by which the value of the raw materials was enhanced in the process of 
manufacture. The total amount of salaries and wages paid in factories during 1928-29 
was £90,986,908. This figure shows a decline of £378,411 as compared with the total 
for the previous year and is the first so recorded since 1915. 


2. Salaries and Wages Paid.—(i) Total Amount, 1928-29. The total amount of 
salaries and wages paid during the year 1928-29 in various classes of factories in Australia 
is shown in the following table :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN FACTORIES, 1928-29. 
] 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas, | Australia. 


; £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
I. Treating raw ma- 
terial, product of 
agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, 
ete... oo 648,959 | 750,274 | 115,904 | 187,029 55,926 45,993 | 1,754,085 
II. Treating oils and 
fats, animal, vege- 
table, ete. 804,386 | 185,377 | 52,627 | 59,906 | 33,049 9,212 | 644,557 
III. Processes in stone, 
clay, glass, etc. .. | 2,480,461 |1,300,585 | 185,138 | 351,411 | 292,031 85,874 | 4,695,500 
IV. Working in wood 1,962,287 |1,424,998 | 962,937 | 314,648 | 649,743 | 220,773 | 5,535,386 


V. Metal works, machin- 
ery, etc. ++ |11,717,156 |6,103,702 |1,774,176 |2,241,684 |1,068,239 | 478,504 |23,378,411 

VI. Connected with food 
and drink, etc. .. | 4,711,656 |4,450,595 |3,814,175 |1,026,892 | 616,684 | 368,625 |14,488,627 

VII. Clothing and textile 
2 5,260,059 |7,472,009 | 791,482 | 625,417 | 417,730 | 262,857 |14,829,504 


fabrics, etc. ee 
. Books, paper, print- 
oe ing, ar cine 3,048,194 |2,376,284 | 771,392 | 502,544 | 389,305 | 161,493 | 7,249,212 
D nD) nts 
1s pire rh 306,879 | 113,032 2,815 12,087 4,876 oo 439,689 
X. Arms and explosives 108,229 | 115,211 ~ 208 at ee 223,648 
XI. Motor and_ other 
road vehicles and 
accessories «+» | 1,802,520 |1,653,240 | 293,791 /1,189,369 | 314,070 99,752 | 5,852,742 
XII. Ship and boat build- 
ing and repairing | 1,525,011 | 95,249 | 20,971 | 80,129 | 11,555 5,309 | 1,688,224 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, 


and upholstery .. | 1,333,106 | 809,177 | 309,000 | 224,149 | 209,094 | 62,094 | 2,946,620 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals 
all by-products | 815,488 | 608,074 | 11,180 | 254,589 | 154,300 | 14,442 | 1,858,018 


XV. Sele ea eae 
scientific stru- 
ments .. ote 62,779 | 54,481 14,457 12,421 6,984 ~ 151,122 

XVI. Jewelery, - sine 
ces, and plate 
ae ai 4 id 153,066 | 187,266 22,848 22,809 12,961 8,810 402,760 
XVII. Heat, light & power | 1,361,323 | 768,514 | 381,840 | 565,447 | 112,801 72,880 | 3,262,805 


. Rubt ods and 
ees a n.e.i.| 839,308 | 949,842 | 64,847 | 38,167 | 16,357 7,739 | 1,916,260 


XIX. Other industries,n.e.i., 103,875 48,857 8,094 957 7,385 570 169,738 


Total .. |38,544,687 |29,466,767|9,097,624 |7,609,813 |4,373,000 |1,894,927 |90,986,908 
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The maximum amount of salaries and wages paid in any particular class during 
1928-29 was in Class V., the amount being £23,378,411, or 25.69 per cent. on the total 
amount; the minimum amount was in Class XV., £151,122, or 0.17 per cent. on the 
total, The State in which the largest amount was paid was New South Wales. 

(ii) Totals and Averages, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The following statement shows the 
total amount of salaries and wages paid, and the average amount paid per employee in 
each State, during each of the years 1924-25 to 1928-29. It should be noted that the 
average wage paid is not comparable with that shown in similar tables in previous 
issues of the Official Year Book. This is due to the change in method of computing 
the average number of hands employed as explained heretofore. The figures are 
exclusive of working proprietors and of the amounts drawn from the business by them :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN RACTORIES.—TOTAL AND AVERAGE PER 
ANNUM PER EMPLOYEE, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year. | Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
(a) 


£ £ £ £ £& £ s 
1924-25 | Total amount paid .. |31,520,849/27,444,141 |9,228,454/|7,150,658 |4,127,839 |1,888,080/81,360,021 
Average per employee 203.29 189.99] 204.16} 196.83) 206.35) 197.44 198.15 
1925-26 | Total amount paid .. |33,566,546 27,657,753 |9,544,115|7,787,912 | 6,288,036 |1,880,321 |86,724,683 
Average per employee 206.20 194.69] 206.41] 207.02) 5210.98} 194.38 207.35 
1926-27 | Total amount paid .. |37,092,196/29,889,557 |9,298,370 8,390,603 |3,922,923)1,981,517|90,575,166 
Average per employee 215.04 198.67) 216.99} 211.84] 210.83} 196.17 208 .65 
1927-28 | Total amount paid .. |37,818,141|30,030,352 |9,140,223 8,164,238 |4,210,675|2,001,690|91,365,319 
Average per employee 220.75 201.83) 212.33} 217.34) 216.60) 189.30 212.12 
1928-29 | Total amount paid .. |38,544,687|29,466,767 |9,097,624|7,609,813 |4,373,090)1,894,927 |90,986,908 
Average per employee 221.37 197.41] 209.45} 215.11) 220.87) 189.80 210.63 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
(b) Average computed on estimated salaries and wages for twelve months ended 30th June, 1926. 


In comparing the figures in the preceding table, regard should be paid to the nature 
of certain industries which are carried on to a greater extent in some States than in 
others. In Victoria, for instance, there is a large number of hands employed in Class 
VIL., comprising a heavy percentage of women and children. The highest average wage 
per employee in 1928-29 was paid in New South Wales, where the more highly skilled 
industries are largely located. 

In consequence of the rapid rise in the cost of living, on which changes in rates 
of wage are chiefly based, the salaries and wages paid in factories have advanced 
considerably during recent years. During the past four years the average was increased 
by £12.48 or 11.8 per cent., while the additional outlay for wage increases amounted 
in the aggregate to more than £5,379,000. 


(iii) Harnings of Males and Females, 1928-29. The following table shows the 
approximate amount paid in salaries and wages to males and females in each class of 
industry in each State during the year 1928-29 :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES.—MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 


1928-29. 
Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
¥. ~ MALzEs. 
} 
£ £ £ | 
I. Treating raw material + % . * 
roduct of agricul- | 
ural bre yartgral 
pursuits, etc. .. 637,291} 744,639 | 114 
Th. Toate oe ana 5881 | 136,105 54,588 45,450 | 1,732,454 
a animal, vege- 
able, ete. AG 259,968) 165,77 : 
ie; Processes rT 3773 49,218 53,738 82,764 8,388 569,849 
clay, glass, etc. .. | 2,453,816/1,281,992 | 183,489 | 348,975 287,582 85,256 | 4,641,110 
IV. Working in wood .. | 1,935,821|13411,967 | 949,911 ‘ : ; 470, 
T MtGL meres echt 949, 308,032 | 648,011 | 216,788 | 5,470,530 
nery, etc. cs 11,530,202 5,987,192 |1,750,248 |2,215,643 |1,060,684 | 468,709 |23,012,678 
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SALARIES AND WAGES.—MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 
1928-29—continued. 


Cijass of Industry. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
MarEs—continued. 
: & & & & = 
Vi. Connected with food = vr 
wae Olothine set texthie 3,977,208] 3,875,876 |3,207,894 | 946,401 | 567,624 | 325,460 12,900,463 
es Books. pr naa i 2,272,398) 3,282,809) 357,881 | 254,891 | 158,734 | 125,608 | 6,452,321 
, paper, print- 
att eee eis fae a 2 2,594,237! 1,997,824| 678,737 | 487,494 | 340,961 | 145,764 | 6,195,017 
sica] instruments, 
etc. 268,992) 108,301 2,662 11,783 4,876 396,614 
a pre and explosives 106,787 90,648 Aa 208 is 197,643 
otor and _ other 
road vehicles and 
me i ets ax 1,753,533) 1,629,169} 280,550 |1,146,082 | 302,694 95,307 | 5,207,335 
p and boat build- 
tp ing ¥ fad repairing. 1,516,162 94,716 20,971 30,129 11,555 5,309 | 1,678,842 
. Furniture, bedding, 
ie mee Hphoiicry = 1,210,028} 735,381) 293,745 | 210,411 | 200,222 59,466 | 2,709,253 
. Drugs chemicals 
ae and by-products : 694,708} 514,498 6,124 | 242,148 | 150,322 13,588 | 1,620,388 
. Surgical and other 
scientific instru- 
Ret saute ay 58,114 50,688 12,388 11,113 6,508 138,811 
ewellery, imepieces, 
and sited ware 142,654) 174,820 21,449 22,306 12,392 3,790 377,411 
XVII. Heat, light, & power | 1,346,922] 711,789| 373,267 | 548,412 | 112,261 | 71,811 | 3,164,462 
XVIII. Rubber Goods and 
Leatherware, n.e.i. 669,844) 793,833 41,586 31,155 14,027 7,156 | 1,557,601 
XIX. Other industries,n.e.i. 80,290 32,679 nsbtA 905 4,939 570 126,927 
Total 33,508,975|23,684,594 |8,351, 045 '6, 955, 931. 3,970,744 |1,678,420 |'78,149,709 
FRrMALES. 
I. Treating raw material 
product of agricul- 
tural and pastoral 
oe apa i a 11,668 5,635 1,523 924 1,338 543 21,631 
II. Treating oils an 
fats, animal, BAGS 
pitable, ony x 44,418 19,604 8,409 6,168 285 824 74,708 
III. Processes in s one. 
clay, glass, ete. . es 26,645 18,593 1,649 2,436 4,449 618 54,390 
IV. Working in wood .. 26,466 13,031 13,026 6,616 1,732 3,985 64,856 
V. Metal works, machi- 
nery, etc. z 186,954 | 116,510 23,928 25,991 7,555 4,795 365,733 
VI. Connected with food 
ks drink, ete. cae 734,448 | 574,719 106,281 80,491 49,060 43,165 | 1,588,164 
VII. Clothin and textile 
SES wap etc. = 2,987,661 |4,189,200 | 483,551 | 370,526 | 258,996 | 187,249 | 8,377,183 
ooks, paper, pr: 
oe andiengvaving 453,957 | 378,460 | 92,655 | 65,050 | 48,344 | 15,729 | 1,054,195 
IX. Musical instruments 
etc. 37,887 4,731 153 304 43,075 
= rus and explosives 1,442 24,563 iw oe 26,005 
otor an other 
road vehicles and 
accessories aa 48,987 24,071 13,241 43,287 11,376 4,445 145,407 
XII. Ship and boat a- 
ris, and repairing 8,849 533 ; 5 ad 9,382 
XIiil. niture, beddin 
a ee upholstery a 123,078 73,796 15,255 13,738 8,872 2,628 237,367 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, 
. Surgical and other 
ep ecuiner tnstre | 4.665%) o8.708ei2 12,0001 <1,808 476 12,311 
i i 
2 Jewellery, timepieces, 10,412 | 12,446 | 1,399 503 569 20 | 25,349 
XVII. Heat, light, & power 14,401 56,725 8,573 17,035 540 1,069 98,343 
XVII. Hubber Goods "and | 169 464 | 156,009 | 23,261| 7,012 | 2,830 583 | 358,659 
Leatherware, n.e.i. F 
XIX. Other industries,n.e.i.| 23,585 | 16,178 550 52 2,446 ‘* 42,811 
Total .» {5,035,712 |5,782,173 | 746,579 | 653,882 | 402,346 | 216, 507 pe peGi ee 
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CHAPTER X XII.—MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY. 


(iv) Total and Average Earnings of Males and Females, 1924-25 to 1928-29, 
Similar information for the last five years is given in the table hereunder :— 


SALARIES AND WAGES.—MALE AND FEMALE FACTORY EMPLOYEES, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| ! 
Particulars. | N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia, 
MAtLss. 

1924-25.aAmount paid . -£/27,670,943/22,515,561|8,508,263)6,504,470)3,817,930 |1,726,633 |70,743,800 
Per cent. on total . 78.78 82, 04 ‘i 90.96 92.49 91.45 86.95 

Average per employee £ 236,19 230.37) 226,14) 221,39) 227,65 222.01 230.86 
1925-26.aAmount paid . -£|29,370,062/22,544,903/8,797,552!7,139,556/5,796,981 |1,708,209 |75,357,263 
Per cent. on total mis 87.50 81,51 92,18 91.6 92.19 90, 85 86.89 

Average per employee £ 239.97 236.17) 226.89) 231.02) 6232.40} 220.10 241,59 

1926-27. Amount paid . -£/32,319,649/24,199,245|8,529,729|7,700,633|3,560,698 |1,794,371 |78,104,325 
Per cent. on total aye 87.138 80.96: 91.73 91.7 90.77 90.56 86. 23 

Average per employee £ 250. 64 242,59! 237,66) 235.80) 234.21 221. 42 243.65 

1927-28. Amount paid . -£/32,929,659/24,268,920/8,388,158|7,471,581/3,814,908 |1,790,152 |78,663,378 
Per cent. on total 5 87.07 80.81) 91.77) 91.52 90. 60 89.43 86.10 

Average peremployee £| 257.11 246.31) 234,24) 242,65) 241.80} 218.07 248.00 

1928-29. Amount paid « -£/33,508,975)/23,684,594/8,351,045/6,955,931/3,970,744 |1,678,420 |78,149,709 
Per cent. on total .. 86.94 80.38} 91.79 91.41 90, 80 88.57 85.89 

Average per employee £ 258. 68 241.51| 234,71' 239,.74| 247.57] 217.89 247,35 

FEMALES. 

1924-25.aAmount paid - £| 3,849,906) 4,928,580; 720,191) 646,188] 309,909] 161,447 10,616 221 
Per cent on total 12,22 17.96 7.80 9.04 7.51 8.55} 13,05 

Average per employee £ 101.59 105,49 95.05 92.98 95,86 90.40 101.92 
1925-26.aAmount paid . £) 4,196,484) 5,112,850) 746,563) 648,356} 491,055 172,112 11,367,420 
Per cent. on total .. 12.50 18,49 7,82 8.33 7.81 9.15 13,11 

Average peremployee £| 103.89) 109,72] 100.01 96.54) b 101.04 90. 02 106, 91 

1926-27. Amount paid - -£) 4,772,547| 5,690,312) 768,641) 689,970} 362,225] 187,146)12,470,841 
Per cent. on total ni 12,87 19.04 8.27 8,22 9.23 9,44 13.77 

Average per employee £| 109,61 112,25) 110.42 99.25} 106,41 93,71 109, 83 

1927-28. Amount paid . -£| 4,888,482) 5,761,482) 752,065) 692,657} 395,767 211,538 )12,701,941 
Per cent. on total : 12,93 19,19' 8.23 8.48 9.40 10.57 13,90 

Average peremployee £| 113.06 114,64) 103.92) 102.27} 108.04 89.45 111.88 

1928-29. Amount paid + -£| 5,035,712) 5,782,173] 746,579] 653,882} 402,346] 216,507 12,837,199 
Per cent. on total .. 13.06 19. 62 8.21 8.59 9.20 11,43 14,11 

Average per employee £ 112, 96 112 .94 95.05! 102.78! 107.01 94 92 110.63 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
(0) Averages computed on estimated salaries and wages for twelve months ended 80th June, 1926. 


(v) Managers, Overseers, and Other Employees. 


A further analysis of salaries 
and wages paid is given in the following table, the amounts paid to managers, overseers, 
etc., being differentiated from those paid to other employees. As previously mentioned, 
amounts drawn by working proprietors are excluded in all cases. 


SALARIES AND WAGES.—MANAGERS, OVERSEERS, AND OTHER FACTORY 
EMPLOYEES, AUSTRALIA, 1928-29. 


Salaries and Wages Paid to— 
Managers, Over- All other 
Class of Industry. seers, Accountants, 3 All Employees. 
ede y, and Clerks. Employees. é 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. Females.| Total. 
I. Treating raw material, £ oA £ £ £ “3 £ 
product of agricul- 
tural and pastoral 
pursuits, ete. af 233,810 13,715) 1,498,644 7,916) 1,732,454 21,631) 1,754,085 
II, Treating oils and fats, 
animal, vegetable, 
. ete. ee S% 135,378 26,791) 484,471 47,917} 569,849 74,708) 644,557 
III. Processes in stone, 
clay, glass, etc. .. 547,684 32,954| 4,093,426 21,436) 4,641,110 54,390} 4,695,500 
IV. Working in wood .. 695,971 55,637| 4,774,559 9,219) 5,470,530 64,856] 5,535,386 
V. Metal works, machin- 
ery, etc. -. | 2,543,107) 182,610/20,469,571) 183,123 23,012,678] 365,733/23,378,411 
VI. Connected with food 
and drink, etc. .. | 2,361,233] 308,834 10,539,230} 1,279,330/12,900,463 1,588,164)14,488,627 
VII. Clothing and textile 
fabrics, etc. + | 1,170,834] 468,592) 5,281,487] 7,908,591 6,452,321] 8,377,183]14,829,504 
VIII. Books, paper, printing 
andengraving . 1,063,577} 227,450} 5,131,440] 826,745 6,195,017} 1,054,195] 7,249,212 
TX. Musical instruments, 
etc. th cs 53,771 17,398} 342,843 25,677| 396,614 43,075) 439,689 
X. Arms and explosives 30,354 2,346] 167,289 23,659| 197,643 26,005} 223,648 
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SALARIES AND WAGES.—MANAGERS, OVERSEERS, AND OTHER 


FACTORY EMPLOYEES, AUSTRALIA, 1928-29—continued. 
| Salaries and Wages Paid to— 
Managers, Over- 2 
All Other 
Class of Industry. seers, Accountants, All Employees. 
" and Clerks. Employees. ey 
Males. | Females.}| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| ‘otal. 
XI. Motor and other & & £ £ £ x £ 

road vehicles and 

accessories tis 694,286] 102,114 4,513,049 43,293) 5,207,335) 145,407] 5,352,742 

XII. Ship and boat build- | : 
ing and repairing. . 208,303 6,933) 1,470,539 2,449) 1,678,842 9,382) 1,688,224 
XII. Furniture, bedding, | 

and upholstery 259,225) 49,047] 2,450,028) 188,320) 2,709,253 237,367) 2,946,620 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and 

by-products as 355,243) 58,289] 1,265,145) 179,341] 1,620,388 237,630] 1,858,018 
XY. Surgical and other 
scientific instru- 

ments +: an 24,057 7,188) 114,754 5,173} 138,811 12,311} 151,122 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, 

and plated ware .. 36,998 9,952; 340,413 15,397} 877,411 25,349) 402,760 

XVII. Heat,light,andpower | 602,926 33,489) 2,561,536 64,854! 3,164,462 98,343] 3,262,805 

XVIII. Rubber Goods and | 

Leatherware, n.e.i. | 263,268 39,520} 1,294,333) 319,139] 1,557,601 358,659| 1,916,260 

XIX. Otherindustries,n.e.i. | 25.048 3.320) 101.879 39,491} 126,927 42,811 169,738 

Total ++ 11,305,073) 1,646,129/66,844,636/11,191,070|78,149,709/|12,837,199|90,986,908 

* Average paid per employee 375.65 | 149.21 | 233.85 | 106.58 | 247.35 | 110.63 | 210.63 


3. Value of Fuel and Light Used.—(i) Total Amount, 1928-29. The expenditure in 
factories on fuel and light is of considerable importance ; in 1928-29 it amounted to 


£13,883,406, a decline of £90,571 when compared with the previous year. 


The classes 


of industry in which fuel was most extensively used were Class V., Metal Works, 
Machinery, etc., £3,518,192 ; Class XVIL., Heat, Light, Power, etc., £3,417,958, of which 
amount £2,763,611 was expended on generating electric light and power; Class VI., 
Connected with Food, Drink, etc., £2,582,351; and Class III., Stone, Clay, Glass, etc., 
£1,722,656. The following table shows the value of fuel and light used in the different 
classes of industry during 1928-29 :— 


VALUE OF FUEL AND LIGHT USED IN 


FACTORIES, 1928-29. 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
I. Treating raw material, £ £ £ £ £ z £ 
product of agricul- 
tural and pastoral 
pursuits, etc. ote) 123,820 | 110,671 16,728 20,843 6,257 3,963 282,282 
il. Treating oils and fats, 
animal, vegetable, etc. 55,484 56,591 7,280 8,655 | 10,010 1,124 139,144 
III. Processes in _ stone, 
clay, glass, ete gu 853,970 ; 511,910 73,192 | 134,140 | 92,928 | 56,516 | 1,722,656 
IV. Working in wood 88,105 58,027 35,359 16,491 | 19,896 | 17,892 235,770 
V. Metal works, machin- 
ery, etc. .. +. | 2,192,438 | 411,972 81,868 | 449,518 | 66,422 | 315,974 | 3,518,192 
VI. Connected with foo 
and drink, etc. oe 878,246 | 787,173 |. 526,001 | 211,025 ; 95,724 | 84,182 | 2,582,351 
VII. Clothing and textile 
fabrics, etc. Sie 198,904 | 349,069 21,222 23,271 | 12,8388 | 34,269 639,573 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, 
and engraving : 146,467 | 153,618 33,758 | -16,987 | 13,610 DUTT 869,617 
IX. Musical “instruments, 
ete. oe ws 19,620 4,669 26 249 88 | 24,652 
X. Arms and explosives. . 4,478 20,469 , 14 aE 24,961 
XI. ponOr | oe other road 
vehicles and acces- 
a eee Pn i 76,966 70,330 12,313 48,298 | 11,020 5,756 224,683 
XI. p and boat building 
and repairing ee 73,184 5,884 257 938 67 127 80,407 
XIII. Furniture, bedding an 
¥ upholstery 8 42,216 31,307 10,329 9,386 5,254 2,164 100,656 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, an 
be peanuts : ore 96,838 79,578 1,842 36,099 | 24,374 1,187 239,918 
XY. Surgical and other 
< scientific bso ele 2,145 1,775 627 526 375 5,448 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces 
angie ware, © 6 5,940 | 8,799 771 | 1,532 583 119 | 17,604 
XVII. Heat, light, and power | 1,812,536 | 833,687 | 181,119 | 306,982 | 262,590 | 21,044 | 3,417,958 
XVIII. Rubber Goods and 
Leatherware, n.e.i. 98,783 | 144,090 3,367 2,756 1,534 1,147 251,677 
XIX. Other industries, n.e.i. 3,124 1,529 568 19 511 16 5,767 
: Total .. | 6,773,214 |3,641,148 1,006,627 |1,287,729 | 624,031 | 550,657 |13,883,406 
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(ii) Total Amount, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The following table gives the sums expended 
on fuel and light during the past five years :— 


VALUE OF FUEL AND LIGHT USED IN FACTORIES, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


{ | 
| | 
Year.(a) N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 
£ £ £ £ 3 £ £ 

1924-25 .. .. | 5,883,494 | 2,964,635 782,384 | 1,154,902 392,753 535,082 | 11,713,250 
1925-26 .. .. | 6,256,725 | 3,156,382 | 1,134,530 | 1,332,914 701,008 501,667 | 13,083,226 
1926-27 .. .. | 6,919,014 | 3,392,448 990,618 | 1,384,937 549,796 487,234 | 13,724,047 
1927-28 .. .. | 6,791,285 | 3,712,886 | 1,032,303 | 1,366,853 586,965 483,685 | 13,973,977 
1928-29 .. .. | 6,773,214 | 3,641,148 | 1,006,627 | 1,287,729 624,031 550,657 | 13,883,406 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


4, Value of Materials Used.—({i) Total Amount, 1928-29. The value of materials 
used (which includes the value of containers, packing, etc., the cost of tools replaced 
and repairs to plant) in factories in Australia during 1928-29 was £238,938,566, which 
represents 56.83 per cent. of the total value of the final output. (See next sub-section.) 
The following table shows the value of the materials used in various classes of industry 
in each State :— 


VALUE OF MATERIALS USED IN FACTORIES, 1928-29. 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


I, Treating raw material, 
product of agricul- 
tural and pastoral 
pursuits, etc. ‘3 4,549,017) 4,049,288) 1,713,295} 811,474; 289,280) 49,091 11,461,445 

II. Treating oils and fats, 
animal, vegetable, 


etc. rit! oy 1,714,653) 977,264; 182,869] 224,709] 184,555) 26 
III. Processes in stone, ; ot ee ae 


clay, glass, ete. .. | 2,214,116) 1,063,510} 176,093, 262,362] 209,346) 78,470] 4,003,897 
IV. Working in wood :: | 4,990,964| 1,806,015| 1,779,132| 1,018,638/1,020,888| 268,654| 10,884,291 
V. Metal works, ma- 

chinery, etc... | 27,131,806) 7,164,461] 1,577,880] 5,982,520| 914,333/1,350,066) 44,120,566 
VI. Connected with foo 

and drink, etc. .. | 37,824,897|28,825,986/21,484,225| 6,893,197|3,379,576|1,627,748|100,035,629 


VII. Clothing and textile 
fabrics, etc. oe 9,616,239/15,000,084| 1,424,762] 1,074,435 801,308) 579,483) 28,496,311 
VIII. Books, paper, print- $740 40713: Sop : 
ing, and engravin ; ’ 064; 572,191) 504,810} 321,912 
IX. Musical raters sents, ue i : y : a a Pak ae 
etc. i  < 926 58,586 3,128 13,592 917 = 
X. Arms and explosives 18,605 267,103 : 1,130 aXe af ee 
XI. Motor and other road : 
vehicles and access- 


orfes .. .. | 1,512,891) 1,074,737) 177,689] 1,342 
igh Saree anaes beac ,512, , ; ,260) 210,838} 57,240) 4,875,655 


ing and repairing... 935,525 41,731 12,956 10,50 6 
XIII, Furniture, haan! , ee ‘ } aha Cressy Sse oe 
upholster Bi 3851) 1,403,290} 383,220) 360,754] 27 
we Dru, chentials, os ni ie ay 5 4 0,547) 54,315] 4,883,977 
y-products wa : 590 22,109} 894,873) 964 
SVomkueeinae ee mothes ry 078, i ,587| 98,808] 6,899,895 
cae instru- 57 8 16 54 
men v3 é. 8 14,151 9,985 4, ate 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, ; : : se aaa 
and plated ware .. 148,740} 231,448 10,974 21,227| 10,892 533) 423,814 


XVII. Heat, light,and power | 2,559,205] 1,721,339} 185.041; 31 
XVUL Rubber come, be oad ey ’ ; 5,479} 90,325] 66,655) 4,938,044 
eatherware, D.e.i. 344,495 83,010 79,022) 26,939 
XIX. Otherindustries,n.e.i. | 220,417| ” 84797, 79°709 "295| 29/359 i> wri 


Total -+ |104,897,920 


71,231,036 29,882, 434|19,821,262/8,736,849 4,369,065/238,938,566 


al 
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The largest value of materials used was in Class VI., “Connected with Food and 
Drink, etc.’ the total being £100,035,629. The next in order of importance was 
Class V., “‘ Metal Works, Machinery, etc.”’, in which raw materials valued at £44, 120,566 


were used. The minimum value appears in Class XV., “ Surgical and other Scientific 
Instruments,” the total being only £122,464. 


(ii) Total Amount, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The following table presents particulars of 
the values of raw materials used in factories during the past five years :— 


VALUE OF RAW MATERIALS USED IN FACTORIES, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


( 


Year.(a) N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1924-25 .. | 94,681,328 | 66,290,693 30,726,434 | 19,409,892 6,993,731 3,891,900 | 221,993,978 
1925-26 .. | 98,868,051 | 68,788,141 | 27,885,361 | 21,430,234 | 11,137,678 3,725,443 | 231,834,908 
1926-27 .. |102,534,388 | 71,102,047 25,067,489 | 21,848,126 8,067,569 4,023,899 | 232,643,518 
1927-28 .. |102,807,287 | 70,954,166 | 28,620,664 | 20,571,650 8,579,656 4,083,837 | 235,617,260 
1928-29 .. |104,897,920 | 71,231,036 | 29,882,434 | 19,821,262 8,736,849 4,369,065 | 238,938,566 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


5. Total Value of Output.—(i) Total, 1928-29. The value of the output of new 
goods manufactured and of repairs effected in factories of various classes in each State 
during 1928-29 is shown in the following table. The figures given represent not only 
the increase in value due to the process of manufacture, but also include the value of 
the raw materials and the fuel and light used. The difference between the sum of the 
values of the materials and the fuel and light used and the total output (see sub-section 6 
hereof) is the real value of production from manufactories. 


TOTAL VALUE OF OUTPUT OF FACTORIES, 1928-29. 


XIII. Furniture, bedding, and 


XVIII. Rubber goods and leather- 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Australia. 


= ot pee en — SS SS es 


| | | 

£ Ee Te Ss [Noa] | 

I. Treating raw material, | 
product of agricultural | | 
ee pastoral pursuits, 
etc. a $5 

II. Treating oils and fats, { | 
animal, vegetable, etc. 2,673,435) 1,609,649) 317,372) 333,909) 272,634) 45,771! 5,252,770 

III. Processes in stone, clay, | 


glass, etc. .. Le 7,609,642) 3,810,587) 683,933 956,601 835,948| 273,143] 14,169,854 
IV. Working in wood nf 8,245,106) 4,048,117) 3,327,825] 1,540,190) 2,055,754] 622,656] 19,834,648 
V. Metal works, machinery, 

etc 48,123,001] 16,511,644) 3,924,477] 9,484,204/ 2,667,190|2,637,664| 83,348,180 


VI. Connected with food and 
drink, ete. .. ae 
VII. Clothing and _ textile 
fabrics, etc. .. ate 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, 
and engraving re 9,270,165! 7,153,207) 1,858,006] 1,372,753) 963,674) 327,661) 20,945,466 

1X. Musical instruments, etc. 997,111 335,387 7,796 29,580 7,655 50 

X. Arms and explosives .. 162,397 495,262 % 1,550 = 

XI. Motor and other road 


XII. Ship and boat building 
and repairing 


upholstery .. 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and 
by-products .. ae 
XV. Surgical and other scien- 


XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 


lated ware .. oe 403,526 560,257 47,627 61,889 34,161 6,099} 1,113,559 
XVII. oe light, and power .. 9,825,988] 4,914,195 1,225,091 1,819,832} 741,401) 433,410) 18,959,917 


ware, nei. .. ne 3,808,407} 4,457,422) 228,042) 150,227 64,420} 26,269) 8,734,787 
XIX. Other industries, nei. .. 433,400 174,017 105,065 2,218) 44,937 1,952 761,589 


5,773,246] 5,553,421) 1,783,760 1,058,481) 416,659} 126,411) 14,711,978 


52,116,826) 40,333,101/29,524,555) 9,335,285| 5,004,658 |2,428,707 |138,743,132 
18,686,984| 27,544,210] 2,788,802| 2,059,270, 1,634,003|1,021,624| 53,634,803 
1,377,529 
659,209 
vehicles and accessories | 4,197,784} 3,619,896] 842,772| 3,805,791} 743,901] 218,300) 12,928,444 
2,673,936] 176,189} 39,110] 50,026, + 21,923) 13,458) 2,974,642 
4,495,570| 2,820,520| 839,604) 701,809! 589,489 151,517) 9,598,509 
5,638,968| 3,641,975] 51,003) 1,874,003] 1,436,954| 141,274] 12,284,177 
tific instruments 163,083;  143,407| 47,196 39,750| 19,069) _—.«. 412,505 


Total .. |185,298,575|127,897,463 47,641,536/33,677,368/17,454,430 pretoree 420,445,288 
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New South Wales far exceeds the other States in respect of the total value of 
output, the value being £185,298,575, or 44.07 per cent. on the total for all States. 
Next in order of value is Victoria, which produced 30.42 per cent.; the value of the 
output of Queensland was 11.33 per cent.; of South Australia 8.01 per cent. ; of 
Western Australia 4.15 per cent.; and of Tasmania 2.02 per cent. The two most 
important classes in order of value of output (Classes VI. and V.) are the same as in 
order of value of raw materials used. 


(ii) Totals and Averages, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The following statement shows the 
value of output of factories, value per employee, and value per head of population in 
each State during the five years ended 1928-29 :— 


TOTAL VALUE OF OUTPUT OF FACTORIES, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


| 

Year.(a) N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Australia. 
i 
| 


ToTaL. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ “& 


1924-25 .. |159,608,873 |118,177,398 | 49,142,436 | 32,143,993 | 13,928,782 | 7,842,504 | 380,843,986 
1925-26 .. |169,963,146 |119,986,439 | 45,900,668 | 35,437,147 | 21,449,799 | 7,605,194 | 400,342,393 


1926-27 .. |179,302,446 |127,397,951 | 41,327,767 | 36,888,469 | 15,671,660 | 8,104,545 | 408,692,838 
1927-28 .. |181,403,084 |128,465,317 | 46,462,840 | 35,426,174 | 16,998,184 | 8,238,410 | 416,994,009 
1928-29 .. |185,298,575 | 127,897,463 | 47,641,536 | 33,677,368 | 17,454,430 | 8,475,916 | 420,445,288 


Prr Employee. 


£ | £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1924-95 .. 988 780 1,057 852 674 785 890 
1925-26 .. 1,C01 805 965 907 (b) 692 750 918 
1926-27 .. 1,000 808 937 898 808 763 904 
1927-28 .. 1,019 822 1,039 907 832 741 927 
1928-29 .. 1,025 | 817 1,058 915 839 810 933 
| : 
Prer Heap or PoruLation. 
| 
£ | £ £ | Gea £ £ 
| @ | 2 
1924-25 .. 70, 80 71,32 58, 86 59, 69 88.25 | 36,00 64, 84 
1925-26 .. 73. 94 71,25 53. 30 64,24 b 38.42 85.04 65, 62 
1926-27 .. 76,87 |... 74,42 46,85 65.13 41.38 | 3774 66, 88 
197-98 =" 76.58 78, 77 51. 67 61.53 43,338 | 38.17 66, 88 
1928-29 .. 75,78 72.68 51,97 58,13 43.00 | 39.15 66. 35 
) | 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
(b) Averages computed on the estimated output for the twelve months ended 30th June, 1926. 


6. Value added in Process of Manufacture.—(i) Total in Classes, 1928-29. The 
difference between the figures given in sub-section 5 and the sum of the corresponding - 
figures in sub-sections 3 and 4 represents the amount added to the value of the Taw 
materials by the process of manufacture. This is the real measure of the value of 
production of manufacturing industries. The following table shows the value added in 
this manner during 1928-29 in each State for the various classes of factories. 
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VALUE ADDED IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE, 1928-29. 
| 
| 
Class of Industry. | N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | 8. Aust. iW. Aust. Tas. | Australia, 
it a | = eae | eee cians 
I. Treating raw material, | Eo | £ ‘S ¢ 
product of agricul- | | | 2 . 2 e 
tural and pastoral | | 
pursuits, ete. ‘ 1,100,409) 1,393,462 53,737 2 | 22 5 2 
II. Treating oils and fats, x | 2: al 121,12) 73,357! 2,968,251 
animal, vegetable, | 
etc. 26 903,298) 575,794) 127,223 100,545) 78,069) 18,311! 1,803,240 
III. Processes in stone, ie as 
clay, glass, &e. .. | 4,541,556) 2,235,167) 434,648/ 560,099) 533,674 188,157} 8,443,301 
IV. Working in wood - | 3,166,037; 2,179,075] 1,513,334 505,061/1,014,970} 336,110) 8,714,587 
VY. Metal works, machin- | 
ery, etc 18,799,257) 8,935,211) 2,264,729 3,052,166/1,686,435 ; 7 2! 
VI. Connected with food : : : Cegeaae cokes 
and drink, ete. . 13,413,683/10,719,942| 7,514,329 2,231,063/1,529,358| 716,777) 36,125,152 
VII. Clothing and textile | 
fabrics, etc. ++ | 8,871,841)12,195,057| 1,342,318 961,564) 719,857| 407,872) 24,498,509 
VIII. Books, paper, printing 
and engraving 5,334,201) 4,107,525) 1,252,057) 850,956 628,152] 224,674) 12,397,565 
IX. Musical instruments, 
etc. on 533,565| 172,132 4,642 15,739 6,650 732,728 
X. Arms and explosives. 139,314) 207,690 i 406 EMG 347,410 
XI, Motor and _ other 
road vehicles and | 
accessories 2,607,927) 2,474,829) 652,770) 1,915,233) 522,043| 155,304) 8,328,106 
XII. Ship and boat building 
and repairing x 1,665,277| 128,574 25,897 38,588; 15,391) 11,424) 1,885,151 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, 
and upholstery .. | 2,041,503| 1,385,923) 446,055 331,669) 313,688) 95,038! 4,613,876 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and 
by-products +» | 2,701,202) 1,483,807 27,052} 443,081) 447,993] 41,279 5,144,364 
XV. Surgical & other scien- 
tific instruments .. 113,640 95,384 32,418 29,239| 13,912 284,593 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, 
and plated ware .. 248,846) 320,010 35,882 89,130! 22,736 5,447 672,051 
XVII. Heat, light and power | 5,454,247) 2,359,169| 858,931] 1,197,371] 388,486 345,711) 10,603,915 
XVIII. Rubber goods and 
leatherware, n.e.i. 1,781,779} 1,968,837} 141,665 68,449) 35,947) 13,929) 4,010,606 
XIX. Other industries, n.e.i. 209,859 87,691 24,788 1,904; 15,067 1,180 340,489 
Total «+ |73,627,441/53,025,279)/16,752,475/12,568,377 8,093,550/3,556,194 167,623,316 


(ii) Totals and Averages, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The amount of the value added is 
in much the same order as in the case of value of output, the six most important classes 
being VI., V., VII., VIII., XVII. and IV., in the order named. The value added to raw 
materials by process of manufacture and the amount per employee and per head of 
population are shown in the following table for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 :— 


FACTORIES.—VALUE ADDED IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE, 


1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year.(a) N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
VALUE. 

‘ : 3 4 99 | 6 548 298 | 3 “6 522 |147 ii 36,758 
1924-25 .. | 59,044,051 | 48,922,070 | 17,633,618 | 11,579,199 5 , F ; ‘ ; 
1925-26... 64,838,370 48,041,916 | 16,880,777 | 12,673,999 9,611,113 3,37 8,84 155,424,259 
1926-27 .. | 69,849,044 | 52,903,456 | 15.269,660 | 13,655,406 7,054,295 3,593.4 12 162,325,273 
1927-28 .. | 71,804,512 | 53,798,265 | 16,809,873 | 13,487,671 7,831,563 3,670,888 |167,402,772 
1928-29 .. | 73,627,441 | 53,025,279 | 16,752,475 | 12,568,377 8,093,550 8,556,194 |167,623,316 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
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FACTORIES—VALUE ADDED IN PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE, 1924-25 TO 


1928-29—continued. 


Year.(a) | N.S.W. | Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
Per EMPLOYEE. : 

£ £ £ £ £ & £ 
1924-25 365 323 379 307 81 842 844 
1925-26 382 322 855 325 (b) 310 333 356 
1926-27 389 336 346 332 364 338 858 
1927-28 403 344 376 845 384 330 872 
1928-29 407 339 372 841 889 340 372 

Per Heap or Popunation. 

4 Fs = ily | 

£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1924-25 26,19 29.52 21,12 | 21,50 V7 97 15, 68 25,05 
1925-26 28, 21 28, 53 21,99 22,98 617,22 15. 56 25,40 
1926-27 29, 75 30. 90 17,31 | 24,11 18, 63 16, 73 26, 56 
1927-18 29,92 30, 89 18, 69 | 23,43 19,96 17,01 26. 85 
1928-29 30, 11 30,11 18,27 21.69 19,94 16,43 26,45 


(a) See general note on first page of this chapter. 
(b) Averages computed on the estimated added value for the twelve months ended 30th June, 1926. 


7. Value of Output and Cost of Production.—As the total value of the output for 
Australia for 1928-29 was estimated at £420,445,288, there remainded, after payment of 
£238,938,566, the value of the materials used, of £90,986,908 for salaries and wages, 
and of £13,883,406 for fuel, the sum of £76,636,408 to provide for all other expenditure 
and profits. The following table gives corresponding particulars for each State expressed 
absolutely, and as percentages on the total value of the output for the year 1928-29 :— 


FACTORIES.—VALUE OF OUTPUT AND COST OF PRODUCTION, 1928-29, 


. All oth 
Materials Fuel and | Salaries and Peeitcam Total Value 
State. Used. Light. Wages. Interest, of Output. 
(a) and Profits. 
Eee VALUE AND Cost, ETO. 
8 & £ ni ot 
New South Wales 104,897,920 | 6,773,214 |38,544,687 |35,082,754 185,298,575 
Victoria a 71,231,036 | 3,641,148 |29,466,767 |23,558,512 127,897,463 
Queensland “jist 29,882,434 | 1,006,627 | 9,097,624 | 7,654,851 47,641,536 
South Australia : 19,821,262 | 1,287,729 | 7,609,813 | 4,958,564 33,677,368 
Western Australia 8,736,849 624,031 | 4,373,090 | 3,720,460 17,454,430 
Tasmania 4,369,065 550,657 | 1,894,927 | 1,661,267 | 8,475,916 
Australia 238,938,566 |13,883,406 |90,986,908 76,636,408 |420,445,288 
PERCENTAGE OF Costs, ETC., ON ToTAL VALUE. 
% 9% 0 0 0, 
New South Wales 56.61 9 Bes t'8 a6 'Gn teas as nee 
Victoria 8 55.69 2.85 23.04 18.42 100.00 
Queensland 43 62.72 2.11 19.10 16.07 100.00 
South Australia Bite 58.86 3.82 22.60 14.72 100.00 
Western Australia oa 50.06 3.58 25.05 21.31 100.00 
Tasmania 51.55 6.50 22.35 19.60 100.00 
Australia 56.83 3.30 21.64 18.23 100.00 


pl 


{s) Including the values of containers, packing, etc., also the cost of tools replaced and repairs to 
ant. 
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§ 8. Value of Land, Buildings, Plant, and Machinery. 


1. General_—aAs an indication of the permanent character and stability of the 
industries which have been established in Australia, it may be noted that the values 
of land and buildings and of plant and machinery used in the factories are rapidly 
increasing. Thus, for the whole of Australia the total value of land and buildings and 
plant and machinery has increased from 1924-25 to 1928-29 by £38,864,042, i.e., from 
£200,484,807 to £239,348,849, or at the rate of £9,716,011 per annum. 

The following statement shows the values of land and buildings and cf plant and 
machinery used in connexion with manufacturing industries in each State during the 
year 1928-29 :— 


VALUE OF LAND, BUILDINGS, PLANT, AND MACHINERY, 1928-29, 


Value of— N.S.W. Victoria, Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. Australia. 


£ £ £ £ & & & 
Land and buildings 51,375,003/36,184,460 | 9,665,239 8,934,405 | 5,808,539 | 2,688,415 114,656,061 
Plant and machinery | 51,365,710 33,724,910 | 16,719,349 |10,382,257 6,154,115 | 6,346,447 124,692,788 


Total -- |102,740,713/69,909,370 |26,384,588 |19,316,662 11,962,654 | 9,034,862 | 239,348,849 


The total capital invested in land, buildings, plant’and machinery in manufacturing 
industries in Australia during the year 1928-29 was approximately £239,348,849 (or 
£37 15s. 5d. per head of population) ; of that sum, £114,656,061 was invested in land and 
buildings occupied as manufactories, the remaining £124,692,788 being the value of the 
plant and machinery used in connexion therewith. 


2. Value of Land and Buildings.—(i) Total, Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The 
value of the land and buildings occupied in connexion with manufacturing industries 
may be conveniently classified according to the nature of the industry concerned. 

The following table shows for Australia as a whole the approximate value of land 
and buildings occupied in connexion with manufacturing industries of various classes 
during each year from 1924-25 to 1928-29 inclusive :— 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


Class of Industry. 1924-25.(a)|1925-26.(a)} 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 


I. Treating raw material, product of £ s te £ £ 
agricultural and pastoral pur- 
2,249,180 | 2,273,275 | 2,257,921] 2,108,813 2,072,791 


suits, etc. ace as we 
. Treating oils and fats, animal 

. stor et etc. te Me 1,024,779 | 1,022,445 982,573) 1,097,949] 1,008,214 
TI. Processes in. stone, clay, glass, etc. 4,247,108 | 4,368,411 | 4,687,979] 4,916,868 5,102,907 
IV. Working in wood ia +. | 4,822,832 | 4,620,929 | 4,325,257| 4,438,903 4,452,016 
V. Metal works, machinery, etc. +. {14,389,282 |15,382,362 | 16,649,605] 17,399,778 18,253,678 
VI. Connected with food and drink, etc. |19,568,157 |20,802,518 | 21,892,289 24,708,527! 26,013,697 
VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. .. |14,841,895 |15,289,607 16,464,556] 17,222,358) 17,770,668 
VIII. Books, paper, printing, and en- 


graving ‘ee ee 7,376,113 | 8,022,096 | 8,544,071 9,310,538) 9,526,079 

IX. Musical instruments, etc. ss! 325,792 356,935 427,333 450,506 466,710 

X. Arms and explosives “ a 417,831 573,136 697,519 687,493 619,069 
. Motor and other road vehicles an 

x naires 6 6,175,406 | 7,130,967 | 8,546,494] 8,515,210 8,565,875 


. Shi t building and re- 5 
ae Ci one Pie oe . .. | 1,822,238 1,852,896 1,717,750 1718.77 1,754,487 
. Furniture, bedding, and upholstery 2,693,412 | 2,947,986 | 3,155, 3281, 396, 
av rcuh caccileala Gad by-products | 2,453,897 | 2,565,553 | 2,815,161| 3,199,653| 3°467,608 


z : ientific instru- 
=a aise ewe et 274,283 259,766 296,435 282,113 835,285 


XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and plated 


ware te ¥ 629,775 | 679,828 7 008,018), 682,038 9,060,788 

ei +. | 7,170,768 | 7,107,993 | 7,600, 805,082] 8,523,226 

xvuL cg Mime tare Ad ig ¥ +. | 401,588 | "409110 | 017516,040 62,065,878) b 2,324,083 
XIX. Other industries,n.ei. :: . :: | 857,571 | 869,819 | 201,543] '283/947| '343°540 
Total .. + «. |91,241,907 |96,535,682 {103,345,178|110,026,393|114,656,062 


See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
& incledes Rubber Goods formerly in Class XIX. Other Industries n.e.i. 
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As shown in the above table, the total net increase during the four years was 
£23,414,154, or an annual average of £5,853,539. The largest increases were in Classes 
VL, V., VIL., VIII., XI. and XVII., and amounted to £6,445,540 ; £3,864,396 ; £2,928,773; 
£2,149,966 ; £2,390,469, and £1,352,458 respectively. 


(ii) Value in each State, 1928-29. The following table gives similar information 
for each State for the past year :— 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS.—STATES, 1928-29. 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. Australia. 


I. Treating raw material, 
product of agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits, 
etc. 3 ‘a 853,808} 909,050} 85,482) 124,558; 84,543) 15,350} 2,072,791 

Il. Treating oils and fats, 


animal, vegetable, etc. 515,017} 267,410) 89,917; 104,323; 24,037 7,510) 1,008,214 
III. Processes in stone, elay, 
glass, ete. .. .. | 2,782,113) 1,294,570) 175,030} 383,013) 206,872] 261,309] 5,102,907 
IV. Working in wood 2,093,375] 1,070,760) 477,271] 286,567] 390,189] 133,854| 4,452,016 


VY. Metal works, machinery, 
etc. oe .. | 9,194,862) 4,996,240/1,118,478/1,526,238) 909,858} 508,002) 18,253,678 

VI. Connected with food and 
drink, etc. .. .. | 9,742,433) 7,247,890/4,525,253)/2,283,679|1,459,744| 754,698] 26,013,697 

VII. Clothing and _ textile 
fabrics, etc. .. | 7,504,511) 7,533,190) 688,487) 964,040} 675,908) 404,532) 17,770,668 

VIII. Books, paper, printing, 


and engraving .. | 4,109,844) 3,151,860) 886,009) 803,547) 463,515} 111,304] 9,526,079 
IX. Musica] instruments, etc. 249,807} 183,780 850) 22,363 9,910 ane 466,710 


X. Arms and explosives .. 160,429) 453,640 ae 5,000 a 
XI. Motor and wether road ; j Sha? 
vehicles and  acces- 
sories vd -. | 8,527,039] 2,604,870) 595,964/1,054,742| 562,895) 220,365) 8,565,875 
XII. Ship and boat building 
and repairing .. | 1,507,569} 197,360 7,987| 30,175 5,305) 6,091) 1,754,487 
XIII. Furniture, bedding, and | | 28 : 
upholstery .. a ,642,255] 1,055,570) 242,128) 222,374, 182,098] 51,974 
XIV. ge chemicals, an pee : ; of 4 ee 
y-products AP »671,04 919,240} 66,881) 854,255) 384,938] 71,254) 
XV. Surgical and other scien- : i girs 
tific instruments at 140,815} 120,660 18,535} $33,810) 21,465 rc, 335,285 
XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, i 
and plated ware a. 257,558) 270,190) 31,531) 48,200) 34,350/ 17,905 659,734 
XVII. Heat, light, and power 4,152,797) 2,800,650) 541,315) 573,281! 348,362) 111,821| 8,523,296 
XVIII. Rubber goods and i 
leatherware, n.e.i. .. | 1,065,478) 1,033,890} 58,689) 111,855) 42,725} 11,446] 2,324,083 
XIX. Other industries, n.e.i. .. 204,253) 73,640, 55,437| 2,385) 6,825) —1,000| + 348,540 


Total + |51,375,003/36,184,460 9,665,239/8,934,405!5,808,539|2,688,415 114,656,061 


The maximum value for Australia of land and buildings in any particular class was 
in Class VI., amounting to £26,013,697, or 22.69 per cent. on the total value. The next 
in order of importance were Classes V., VII., VIII., XI. and XVIL., in which the values 
were £18,253,678 ; £17,770,668 ; £9,526,079; £8,565,875, and £8,523,226 respectively. 
The sum of the values for the six classes mentioned amounted to £84,961,493, or 77.32 
per cent. on the total value for all classes. 


(iii) Value in each State, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The total value of factory land and 
buildings at the end of each year from 1924-25 to 1928-29 is given adrenal 


VALUE OF LAND AND BUILDINGS, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year.(a) N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Australia. 
1924-25 41)351 080 | 28 468,160 7,873 * x : 
| 413861, k 73,660 | 6,882,119 | 4,562,184 | 2, 
1925-26 .. | 43,954,312 | 29,847,370 | 8,155,604 | 7,520/625 | 4’855,161 2 one ree aa’ san eve 
1926-27 -+ | 46,950,706 | 32,269,655 | 8,645,580 | 8,207,999 | 4/822°145 | 2'449°093 {103,348 178 
1927-28 ++ | 49,414,310 | 34,761,340 | 9,123,821 | 8,786,280 | 5,381,864 | 2’558;778 1110026398 
1928-29 ++ | 51,875,008 | 36,184,460 | 9,665,239 | 8,934,405 | 5,808,539 | 268/415 |114/656,061 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
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Since 1924-25 there has been a marked increase throughout Australia, the States 
showing the greatest progress being New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, 
with average annual increases of £2,505,981, £1,929,075, and £513,072 respectively. 


3. Value of Plant and Machinery.—{i) Total, Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The 
following table shows for Australia as a whole the approximate value of plant and 
machinery used in factories during each year from 1924-25 to.1928-29 inclusive :— 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Class of Industry. 1924-25.(a) | 1925-26.(a)| 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29, 
I. Treating raw material, product & £ & =e £ 

of agricultural and pastoral 

pursuits, etc. ¢ 2,065,838 | 2,130,333 | 2,043,422 1,804,612 | 1,802,487 


II. Treating oils and fats, animal, 
vegetable, etc. 4 cc 1,166,482 | 1,322,592 1,207,096 1,015,775 | 1,007,548 

III. Processes in stone, clay, glass, 
- ete. fe wi nt 5,781,144 | 5,928,978 | 6,509,183 6,422,300 | 6,643,768 
IV. Workingin wood .. ie 5,405,755 | 5,562,722 5,171,047 4,827,638 | 4,615,488 
V. Metal works, machinery, etc. 19,723,951 | 21,015,046 | 21,836,505 21,194,939 | 21,733,398 


VI. Connected with food and drink, 

ete. ie si .. | 22,845,337 | 25,368,336 26,283,623 | 27,401,095 | 28,040,253 

VII. Clothing and textile fabrics, etc. | 7,164,675 7,251,468 8,235,014 8,191,144 8,013,923 

VIII. Books, paper, printing, and en- 
& 


gravin ae we 7,282,913 7,736,172 8,114,407 8,187,155 8,422,027 

IX. Musical instruments, etc. .. 111,238 140,000 195,203 197,703 218,124 

X. Arms and explosives a 309,017 328,458 337,291 368,961 405,530 
X1. Motor and otherroad vehicles 

and accessories .. 1,524,491 1,896,950 2,157,518 2,630,624 2,681,231 


XII. Ship and boat building and 


repairing Jed 1,888,127 | 1,949,848 | 2,093,447 | 2,081,791 2,155,557 

XIII. Furniture, bedding, and up- 
holstery.. is Zs 743,217 891,450 957,976 961,486 | 1,078,168 

XIV. Drugs, chemicals, and by- 
products ~ a 2,289,112 | 2,460,230 | 2,800,020 | 3,171,262 8,407,246 

XV. Surgical and other scientific 
instruments a a 55,094 68,143 60,411 61,329 70,829 

XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, and 
plated ware 2h aa 144,983 159,058 139,185 147,984 136,632 
XVII. Heat, light, and power .. | 29,538,177 | 26,752,765 | 27,175,926 | 30,636,949 | 32,196,267 
XVIII. Leatherware, n.e.i. .. Me 99,684 93,340 |b 1,357,774 | b 1,847,052 | 61,972,401 
XIX. Other industries, n.e.i. .. | 1,103,665 | 1,232,261 72,137 78,016 91,911 
Total .. se ++ |109,242,900 |112,278,150 |116,747,185 |121,227,815 124,692,788 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
(6) Includes Rubber Goods formerly in Class XIX., Other Industries n.e.i, 


Daring the past four years there has been a steady and substantial net increase 
amounting in all to £15,449,888, or an annual average of £3,862,472. All classes of 
industry but four participated, the largest increase being in Class VI., “ Connected with 
Food and Drink, etc.”’ where it amounted to £5,194,916, while the next in order were 
Class XVII., ‘‘ Heat, Light, and Power,” £2,658,090, and Class V., “Metal Works, 
Machinery, etc.,’’ £2,009,447, 


(ii) Value in each State, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The figures in the previous table refer 
to Australia as a whole. In the following table results are shown for each State, and it 
will be seen that the increase is general throughout the States. New South Wales shows 
the largest advance, viz., £7,811,810 ; while South Australia came next with £2,862,403, 
followed closely by Queensland with £2,716,873. 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY.—STATES, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


Year.(a) N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Total. 
& £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1924-25 +. | 43,553,900 | 32,563,815 | 14,002,476 | 7,529,854 | 4,864,253 | 6,728,602 109,242,900 
1925-26 -. | 45,994,534 | 30,549,130 | 15,226,566 | 8,322,025 | 5,480,905 | 6,704,990 112,278,150 
1926-27 -. | 48,659,375 | 31,580,350 | 16,043,679 | 8,741,929 | 5,310,140 | 6,411,712 116,747,185 
1927-28 ++ | 50,489,675 | 32,745,680 | 16,592,358 | 9,421,202 | 5,553,295 | 6,425,605 |121.297-815 
1928-29 -+ | 51,365,710 | 33,724,910 | 16,719,349 |10,382,257 | 6,154,115 | 6,346,447 |124,692,788 


(a) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 
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(iii) Value according to Industry, 1928-29. The following table shows the value of 
plant and machinery used in factories in each State during 1928-29, classified according 
to the nature of the industry in which used :— 


VALUE OF PLANT AND MACHINERY.—INDUSTRIES, 1928-29. 


Class of Industry. N.S.W. Vie. Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 


£ | £ £ £ = £ = 
I. Treating raw material, | 
product of agricul- 
tural and  pastora 
pursuits, etc. ..| 718,342) 705,050} 132,571] 110,201! 73,030) 68,293) 1,802,487 
Il. Treating oils and fats, | 
animal, vegetable,etc.| 440,020, 317,620 89,603} 111,709) 45,877 2,719} 1,007,548 
III. Processes in stone, clay, 
glass, etc... ..| 8,729,096) 1,356,600) $317,380) 538,588) 329,992) 372,112} 6,643,768 
IV. Working in wood ..| 1,329,871] 1,045,900) 742,870) 190,254/1,080,978) 225,615} 4,615,488 
VY. Metal works, machin- 
.|12,272,574| 4,151,130] 1,189,159] 1,976,984) 741,048/1,452,503] 21,733,398 


ery, etc. .. 
VI. Connected with food and 

drink, etc. ..| 8,566,322) 6,273,170] 9,516,512) 1,911,652/1,431,643) 340,954) 28,040,253 
VII. Clothing and_ textile 


| 


fabrics, etc. ..| 2,585,317] 4,340,960] 247,221] 292,494) 199,303] 348,628] 8,013,923 

VIII. Books, paper, printing, 
and engraving ..| 3,799,826) 2,829,760] 622,491) 656,270) 387,736) 125,944) 8,422,027 
IX. Musicalinstruments,etc.| 162,759 47,920 100 6,502 843 ae 218,124 
xX. Arms and explosives .. 76,260; 328,870 he 400 0 405,530 


XI. Motor and other road 
vehicles and acces- 


sories at me 682,950) 993,170} 118,186; 740,158) 115,319} 31,448) 2,681,231 
XII. Ship and boat building 


and repairing ..| 1,988,534; 110,950 37,144 3,951 2,328; 12,650} 2,155,557 
XIII. Furniture, bedding an : 
upholstery ane 514,059) 282,790 90,368} 109,458) 59,071) 22,422] 1,078,168 
XIV. Drugs, chemicals, an 
by-products ..| 1,010,593} 1,030,020 14,126} 658,133) 644,053) 50,321! 3,407,246 
XV. Surgical and _ other 
scientific instruments 32,625, 23,280 7,213 4,335 3,376 46 70,829 


XVI. Jewellery, timepieces, 
and plated ware .. 46,886] _ 67,820 6,467 9,715 4,062 1,682 136,632 

XVII. Heat, light and power . .|12,483,034) 8,775,670) 3,594,481) 3,043,415|1,014,197/3,285,470} 32,196,267 
XVIII. Rubber Goods and 


Leatherware, n.e.i. ..| 884,898) 1,025,290 25,064 17,498} 14,806 4,845} 1,972,401 
XIX. Other industries, n.e.i. 46,744 18,940 18,393 540) 6,453 841 91,911 


Total .. « .[51,365,710)33,724,910/16,719,349|10,382,257|6,154,115/6,346,447/124,692,788 


The greatest value for any particular class of industry is for class XVII., “‘ Heat, 
Light and Power,” and amounts to £32,196,267, or 25.82 per cent. on the total for all 
classes. The next in order of importance is Class VI., “‘ Connected with Food and Drink, 
etc.,”’ amounting to £28,040,253, or 22.49 per cent. on the total, followed by Class V., 
“ Metal Works, Machinery, etc.,”” which amounts to £21,733,398 or 17.48 per cent. on 
the total value. The total for these three classes amounts to £81,969,918, or 65.74 per 
cent. on the total value for all classes. 


§ 9. Individual Industries. 


1. General.—The preceding remarks and tables furnish a general view of the recent 
development of particular classes of industries in Australia treated under the nineteen 
categories adopted by the Conference of Statisticians in 1906. In order to make the 
information complete, it is necessary to furnish details of the development of individual 
industries. While it is not possible, within the limits of this work, to give a full and 
detailed account of all the manufacturing industries of Australia, it is proposed to deal 
herein with such particular industries as are of special importance by reason of the 
number of persons employed, the number of factories, the amount of capital invested 
therein, the value of the production, or other features of special interest. In cases where 
there are only one or two establishments of a particular class in any State, returns relative 
to output are not published, in order to avoid disclosing information as to the operations 
of individual factories. 
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Reference has already been made to the change in method of computing the 
average number of persons employed in manufacturing industries. (See § 4 ante.) 
In the following tables relating to individual industries the number of employees shown 
in each case for the year 1928-29 has been computed by the new method, while those 
for previous years are on the old basis. The employment figures for each year of the 
period 1924-25 to 1927-28 are, therefore, somewhat in excess of the average number 
employed over the twelve months. : 


2. Tanneries.—(i) Details for each State, 1928-29. In Class I. the most important 
industry is tanning. Formerly the production of tanneries in Australia was confined 
to the coarser class of leathers, but there are now very few kinds which cannot be 
produced locally, and by reason of their superiority an export trade has been built up in 
some varieties. 


TANNERIES, 1928-29. 


» 2 : : : 
Items. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land.|8. Anst.! W.A. | Tas. | pe 
Number of factories Se ae 69] 42 14 8 % 2 142 
Number of employees = ot. 1,175 1,879 268 163 114 89 8,688 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 2,962 4,005 453 438 803 218 8,379 


Approx. value of land and buildings £ 253,423) 472,830) 28,792) 25,863 41,788, 12,439, 835,135 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 164,981} 366,680) 31,780) 23,205 33,836 7,813) 628,295 
Total amount of wages paid during year£ 267,453) 433,997) 49,998) 36,977] 24,290 15,363, 828,078 
Value of fuel used .. ae £ 27,356 42,842) 4,550) 4,500; 2,484) 1,056 82,788 
Value of materials used orl £ | 1,582,515] 1,914,562| 238,502! 140,895] 110,809 40,417 4,027,700 
Total value of output mo £ | 2,089.373] 2,722,296) 346,792) 198,315 170,427) 66,553 5,593,756 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 479,502} 764,892! 103,740 52,020) Sal ERB 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The development of the tanning 
industry during the period 1924-25 to 1928-29 is shown in the following table :— 


TANNERIES.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Items. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-99. 
Number of factories ae Be oe 155 156 152 142 142 
Number of employees .. oe ae 4,189 4,347 4,206 3,607 | (a) 3,688 
Actual horse-power of engines use att 8,149 8,672 8,392 8,041 8,379 


Approx. value of land and buildings £ 879,185 902,089 917,997 835,376 835,135 
Approx. value of plant and machinery & 694,603 729,546 730,857 669,575 628,295 
Total amount of wages paid Ae £ 906,492 959,653 945,598 825,841 828,078 
Value of fuel used a my £ 80,858 84,041 81,274 87,748 82,788 
Value of materials used .. ely £ | 3,507;778 | 3,908,737 | 3,701,332 | 3,885,412 | 4,027,700 
Value of finaioutput .. aid £& | 5,171,005 | 5,564,646 | 5,443,334 | 5,435,810 | 5,593,756 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 1,582,369 | 1,571,868 | 1,660,728 | 1,512,650 | 1,483,268 


(a) See § 9.1. 


Decreases were recorded in both the number of factories and employees in the tanning 
industry during the past four years. The output, however, remained fairly constant, 
the production of leather during each of the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 being as follows :— 
1924-25, 48,911,506 Ib.; 1925-26, 55,078,267 lb.; 1926-27, 53,885,830 Ib. ; 1927-28, 
45,353,368 lb. ; and 1928-29, 47,207,759 lb. 


(iii) Raw Material Used and Production, 1928-29. The quantities of raw material 
used and leather produced in tanneries in each State are shown in the following 
table :— 

TANNERIES.—RAW MATERIAL USED AND PRODUCTION, 1928-29. 


- { | 


Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8S. Aust. W. Aust. Tas. gees: 
| 


| 


Hides and calfskins No. 975,535 | 1,082,917 | 170,971 47,706 50,628 | 26,791 | 2,854,548 


Its 7 2,481,917 | 653,350 | 61,285 | 126,367! 13,417| .. | 1336/3396 
“Othe, iene i.e 526,470 | 477,002 | 75,269 | 2,756 ey ». | £081,497 
Bark ‘) tons 9,078 | 10,931 | 1,838 792 574 450 | ° 23'663 


ad .. Ib. |19,896,619 |20,825,649 |3,071,791 |1,257,759 |1,952,941 | 703,000 47,207,759 
Beals produced Se RUE 15990, 712 692,244 81,805 | 126,377 See 2,891,138 
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3. Fellmongering and Wool-scouring Works.—(i) Details for each State, 1928-29. 
The next industry in importance in Class I. is that of fellmongering and wool-scouring, 
one of the earliest industries established in Australia. The following table : gives 
particulars of the industry in each State during the past year :— 


FELLMONGERING AND WOOL-SCOURING WORKS, 1928-29. 


| 4 > Aus- 
Items. N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.A. | Tas. teelis 
Number of factories oi ie 81 32 14 5 Shere 87 
Number of employees ate ae 674 449 419 116 80) .. 1,738 
Actual horse-power of engines used .. 2,076) 1,646 831 229 205)... 4,987 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ 174,034; 189,290 41,439} 22,739] 35,046) .. 462,548 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 156,767; 173,310 74,618} 29,326) 26,364) .. 460,385 
Total amount of wages paid .. & 150,594! 102,599 45,676] 20,747] 16,244) .. | 335,860 
Value of fuel used .. oF £ 28,438) 27,381 9,356} 4,329) 1,844] .. 71,348 
Value of materials used £ | 1,969,370 1,661,155) 1,326,293) 301,630) 141,852] .. |5,400,300 
Value of final output es £ | 2,175,240, 1,949,721) 1,212,186] 331,046| 176,318] .. |5,844,511 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 177,432| 261,185| —123,463] 25,087] 32,622] .. 372,863 
| 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The following return furnishes. 
particulars of fellmongering and wool-scouring establishments in Australia for the last. 
five years :— 


FELLMONGERING AND WOOL-SCOURING WORKS.—AUSTRALIA, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


Items. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-99. 
Number of factories Si Ae or 94 93 93 90 87 
Number of employees .. oe SD 1,997 2,195 2,175 1,901 | a 1,738. 
Actual horse-power of engines use Re 6,458 5,734 4,993 4,798 4,987 


Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid 

Value of fuel used we 

Value of materials used .. 

Value of final output .. ) 
Value added in process of manufacture 


570,258 537,540 527,306 485,521 462,548 
668,960 704,789 595,632 468,054 460,385 
356,938 398,278 463,313 387,696 335,860: 
75,706 85,308 94,866 82,748 71,348 
7,813,400 | 6,324,429 | 7,224,472 | 6,989,508 5,400,300: 
8,343,973 | 7,130,008 | 8,631,769 | 7,363,212 6,844,511 
454,867 720,271 712,431 290,956 372,863 


th th ht th hth 


(a) See § 9,1. 


The wool-scouring industry developed considerably under the régime of the Central 
Wool Committee, and during 1919-20 the record output of 107,726,653 Ib. of scoured 
wool was produced. The production declined considerably since that date, however,,. 
and during 1928-29 only 86,473,983 lb. of greasy wool and 3,736,880 skins were treated 
for an output of 51,086,708 lb. of scoured wool. 


4. Soap and Candle Factories.—(i) Details for each State, 1928-29. In Class II. 
soap and candle factories are the most important establishments. The manufacture: 
of these two products is frequently carried on in the same factory, so that separate 
returns cannot be obtained; it may, however be noted that the manufacture of soap 


is the more important. The following table gives particulars of soap and candle factories. 
in each State during the year 1928-29 :— 
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SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES, 1928-29. 


Items. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land.|S. Aust.| W.A. | Tas. Australia. 
=o - | = s i = 
Number of factories 5 ss 27 17 LO} 6 6 1 67 
Number of employees “ig ae 1,080 671 179 239 170 44 2,383 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 1,196 851 193 374) a a ib 3,550 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ 352,700} 188,840] 38,795) 89,243) «a @ |b 701,125 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 304,446) 240,640) 32,281] 92,648] «@ @ {6 718,611 
Total amount of wages paid during year£ 218,551) 137,903} 39,495] 51,131) a a@ |b 489,341 
Value of fuel used .. a tS 39,747 39,289] 3,164) 7,221 @ a@ |b 100,555 
Value of materials used te £ 908,765] 719,465) 116,161 177,722) a @ | 62,133,004 
Total value of output A £ | 1,613,066] 1,230,451] 227,696] 272,340] a a | 63,661,958 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 664,554) 471,697| 108,371] 87,397] a a |b1,428,399 


(a) Particulars not available for publication. 
(6) Including Western Australia and Tasmania. 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The following table gives similar 
particulars for the last five years as regards Australia as a whole :— 


SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Items. 1924-25.a | 1925-26.a| 1926-27.a | 1927-28.a 1928-29.a 
Number of factories 8 ae spe 67 66 66 66 67 
Number of employees .. arn ae 2,425 2,487 2,507 2,362 62,383 
Actual horse-power and engines used es 2,744 2,962 2,933 3,084 3,550 


Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid oe 
Value of fuel used “¢ “fe 
Value of materials used .. Su 
Value of final output .. ae 
Value added in process of manufacture 


637,819 638,013 636,116 743,823 | “701,125 
775,027 893,712 843,399 689,718 718,611 
454,149 492,789 493,505 473,550 489,341 
83,138 104,897 112,885 98,745 100,555 
2,037,505 | 2,145,157 | 1,949,717 | 1,988,098 2,133,004 
3,365,010 | 3,592,832 | 3,421,879 | 3,452,912 3,661,958 
1,244,367 | 1,342,778 | 1,359,277 | 1,366,069 1,428,399 


th th th th th th th 


(a) Including other small establishments in Western Australia. 
(5) See § 9.1. . 


(ili) Raw Material Used and Production, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The following 
statement shows the quantities of certain raw material used, together with the 
production, in soap and candle factories in Australia during the years 1924-25 to 
1928-29 :— 


SOAP AND CANDLE FACTORIES.—RAW MATERIAL USED, AND PRODUCTION, 
’ AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Particulars. 1924-25.@ | 1925-26.a | 1926-27.a | 1927-28.a | 1928-99. 
} a ae -. ewt. 483,756 | 470,101 473,787 502,903 548,112 
Aikalt used oe ae ately 168,587 162,887 188,785 204,003 226,156 
Coconut oil used - -. gal. 796,400 763,910 800,140 807,941 | 1,012,246 
Soap made .. ee +. Cwt. 997,902 955,893 1,001,378 1,020,192 1,180,947 
Candles made - Fel sy 80,771 80,043 75,444 66,091 70,526 


(a) Exclusive of Western Australia. 


The total output for the year 1928-29 comprised the following quantities of the 
various kinds of soap manufactured :—Household, 894,698 cwt.; toilet, 114,098 cwt.; 
sand, 96,856 cwt.; soft, 17,505 cwt.; and other 7,790 cwt. 
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5. Saw-inills, etc.—(i) Details for States, 1928-29. The most important industry 
in Class IV. is that of saw-milling. As separate particulars of forest saw-mills are not 
available for some of the States, both forest and other saw-mills, as well as joinery, 
moulding, and box factories, have been combined in the following table :— 


SAW-MILLS, FOREST AND OTHER; JOINERY, ETC., 1928-29. 


y 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 


Number of factories no 821 533 321 140 150) 199 2,164 
Number of employees 8,451 5,647 4,929 1,558 8,014; 1,376 24,975 


Actual horse-power of engines 
25,607 16,113 9,614 4,177 9,244, 3,575 68,330 


employed oe <a 
Approximate value of land and 

buildings ae .. | 1,829,786] 873,690] 423,363] 265,055} 388,484! 96,914) 3,877,292 
Approximate value of plant and 


machinery ee .. | 1,166,296] 921,680; 646,563; 182,507] 1,079,320] 187,894] 4,184,260 
Total amount of wages paid 

during year te £ | 1,780,090] 1,211,299} 894,602) 295,764, 649,082| 186,702! 5,017,539 
Value of fuel used .. £ 77,269 48,727 29,782 15,572 19,793) 12,890} 204,033 
Value of materials used £ | 4,741,970] 1,573,452] 1,599,730} 971,641) 1,019,401/ 233,235)10,139,429 
Total value of output £ | 7,653,625] 3,446,830] 3,038,706] 1,455,491) 2,050,610) 532,891)18,178,153 
Value added in process of 

manufacture AS £ | 2,834,386] 1,824,651} 1,409,194) 468,278) 1,011,416) 286,766) 7,834,691 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The development of forest and 
other saw-mills, etc., since 1924-25 is shown in the following table :— 


SAW-MILLS, FOREST AND OTHER; JOINERY, ETC.—AUSTRALIA, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


{ 


Items. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 


Number of establishments Pe ‘<A 2,312 2,340 2,244 2,168 2,164 

Number of employees .. oe oe 34,041 33,309 30,217 27,399 | a 24,975 

Actual horse-power of engines use BP 69,099 72,924 69,813 69,912 68,330 

Approx. value of land and buildings 3,870,005 | 4,119,714 | 3,757,056 | 3,878,828 | 3,877,292 

Approx. value of plant and machinery 5,081,439 | 5,195,973 | 4,760,400 | 4,428,949 4,184,260 

ole pine vane paid ES 6,754,128 | 7,401,907 | 6,074,006 | 5,571,162 | 5,017,539 
1 use me 


173,840 221,458 214,842 221,108 204,033 
10,758,499 |11,355,751 |11,097,006 |10,751,059 |10,139,429 
21,228,966 22,223,017 |20,712,673 |19,705,157 |18,178,153 
10,296,627 |10,645,808 | 9,400,825 | 8,732,990 | 7,834,691 


Value of materials used = 
Value of finat output .. A 
Value added in process of manufacture 


tht tht hth th 


(a) See § 9.1. 


The effect of the depression in the saw-milling industry is reflected in the decreases 
recorded in the manufacturing returns during the past three years. The saw-mill output 


of native timber declined from 664,550,000 super. feet in 1924-25 to 516,388,000 super. 
feet in 1928-29. 


6. Agricultural Implement Works.—(i) General. The manufacture of agricultural 
implements is an important industry in Australia, and is of particular interest, owing 
to the fact that it was one of the first to which it was sought to apply the so-called 
‘New Protection.” The articles manufactured include stripper-harvesters, header 
harvesters or reaper thrashers, strippers, reapers and binders, stump-jump and other 
ploughs, harrows, disc and other cultivators, winnowers, corn-shellers and baggers, drills, 
kerosene and petrol engines, and other implements employed in agriculture. The stripper 
harvester, which combines the stripper with a mechanism for winnowing and bagging 
grain, is an Australian invention, and is universally employed in agriculture. 
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(ii) Details for States, 1928-29. The following table gives particulars of the agri- 
cultural implement works in each State for the year 1928-29 :— 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS, 1928-29. 


) | 
Items. N.S.W. | Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas.| Australia. 

H | { | 

i 
Number of factories oa Ze 28 71 5 40 6}. é 150 
Number of employees nS) ais 668 3,239 254 1,113 208) .. 5,480 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 548 Pay a ik 46 1,286 a lyases 4,808 
Approx. value of land and buildings <£ 174,050) 331,550) 43,621) 167,213 55,3871) 0. . 771,805 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 76,508) 338,610} 19,098} 203,112 24,791) .. 662,119 
Total amount of wages paid during year£ | 161,658 743,598] 44,467) 226,159] 51,838] .. 1,227,720 
Value of fuel used .. is £ 5,497) 53,588 3,163) 18,490 1,904) .. 77,642 
Value of materials used a £ | 204,595) 760,556] 38,213 235,290) 27,474] .. | 1,266,12 
Total value of output Be £ 454,740/1,885,154) 110,059] 552,958 164,421) .. | 3,167,332 
Value added in process of manufacture£ | 244,648 1,071,010} 68,683) 304,178 EB; Oa -- | 1,823,562 


(iii) Development in Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The agricultural implement 
industry declined considerably during the war years, but great progress has since been 
made, and considerable increases have occurred in all the items enumerated in the 
following table. Details for the past five years are as follows :— 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT WORKS.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Items. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 


Number of factories = a ae 153 148 155 157 150 
Number of employees .. a = 5,535 5,691 6,636 5,729 | (a) 5,480 
Actual horse-power of engines use ok 4,439 5,344 6,002 6,355 4,808 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ 625,767 695,214 767,817 789,966 771,805 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £& 559,413 622,165 686,821 682,270 662,119 
Total amount of wages paid Ar £ | 1,181,572 | 1,270,555 | 1,501,725 | 1,291,330 | 1,227,720 
Value of fuel used ae oo £& 70,680 71,137 82,651 87,996 77.642 
Value of materials used .. Be £ | 1,569,456 | 1,385,089 | 1,574,492 | 1,335,986 1,266,128 
Value of final output .. oe £ | 3,283,008 | 3,228,502 | 3,819,449 | 3,303,557 3,167,332 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 1,642,872 | 1,772,276 | 2,162,306 | 1,879,575 | 1,823,562 


(a) See § 9.1. 


7. Engineering Works. Formerly it was impossible to record separate details for 
the engineering industry owing to the limited classification adopted by some of the States, 
but since 1926-27 these particulars have been obtained, and with one or two duplica- 
tions of minor importance, the following figures are representative of the engineering 
industry :— 


ENGINEERING WORKS, 1928-29. 


Items. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 

b f factories a6 294 290 45 55 74 14 772 

uAbec of employees Bie 7,486 5,968 1,586 1,203 901 238 17,382 

a te pepe eg cs pe 9,073 8,089 2,981 1,552 1,429 817 23,441 

Ore epalldaee c ¢ Ne 1,377,995 | 1,227,950 | 198,856 | 117,771 | 187,558 | 38,466 | 8,143,596 
t 

Ape eer et Be 1,247,670 | 1,210,340 | 267,505 | 193,482 | 178,840 | 38,665 | 3,186,502 
Total amount of wages paid 

, 9,991 | 1,402,409 | 335,991 | 252,715 | 182,006 | 54,864 | 8,967,976 

vate, oF fact died ¢ rt 468 7513 | 19,656 | 17,592 | 16,959] 4102] (216,290 


Value of materials used | 2,286,280 1,601,058 274,366 | 274,030 | 181,313 | 28,886 | 4,645,938 
Total value of output 


4,897,237 | 3,840,472 | 789,593 | 639,767 | 507,216 | 97,616 |10,771,901 
Ladi eis ae ae % 2,581,489 | 2,160,901 | 495,571 | 348,145 | 308,944 | 64,628 | 5,909,678 


tht 
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In addition to engineering works which supply ordinary requirements, there is now 
a large number of establishments which engage in the manufacture of special classes of 
machinery and implements. The manufacture of mining, smelting, and textile machinery 
and apparatus forms an important section of this industry. 


8. Ironworks and Foundries. The extension of the classification noted in the pre- 
ceding sub-section has made possible the separate publication of details for the group 
of industries comprised under the heading of ironworks and foundries. This combination 
consists of ironworks, foundries, iron safes and doors, steel castings, iron bedsteads, sash 
weights, steel window frames and sashes, nut and bolt making, oxy-acetylene welding, 
springs, horse-shoes, screws, lift making, tools, and brickmakers’ implements.  Parti- 
culars for the year 1928-29 are as follows :-— 


IRONWORKS AND FOUNDRIES, 1928-29. 


Items. 5 N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust./W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories .. Ar 164 166 16 30 15 = 391 
Number of employees ee 7,838 4,273 591 995 398 a 14,095 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed .. ti ye 35,281 7,394 1,037 1,268 411 ae 45,391 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings .. = £ | 1,493,995 | 681,370 | 63,609 | 180,690 | 40,656 om 2,360,320 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery oe £ | 2,713,787 | 692,500 | 120,360 | 74,978 | 47,208 att 3,648,833 
Total amount of wages paid 
during year % £ | 2,013,771 | 943,087 | 121,172 | 205,873 | 103,166 ae 3,387,069 
Value of fuel used... £ 385,638 | -116,815 | 11,916 | 17,139 8,604 | °.. 540,112 
Value of materials used £ | 8,505,844 |1,052,530 | 128.468 | 200,538 | 121,524 -- {10,008,904 
Total value of output £ |12,378,380 |2,641,271 | 298,148 | 495,469 | 267,144 +. {16,080,412 
Value added in process of manu- 
facture .. an £ | 3,486,898 |1,471,926 | 157,764 | 277,792 | 187,016 a; 5,531,396 


9. Railway and Tramway Workshops.—_(i) Details for each State, 1928-29. The 
railway and tramway workshops which form an important item in Class V. are chiefly 
State-owned institutions. The following table giving details concerning them includes, 
however, private and municipal establishments for manufacturing and repairing rolling- 
stock :— 


RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY WORKSHOPS, 1928-29. 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. Australia, 
Number of factories Ac 42 21 14 17 22 6 122 
Number of employees ay 14,688 6,873 8,965 8,352 2,424 356 31,658 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed ok Lg. 15,081 5,832 4,991 3,135 2,870 437 32,346 
Approximate value of land 
and buildings .. £ |2,721,695 |1,281,270 | 563,192 787,761 | 472,788 9,450 | 5,836,151 
Approx! nate value of plant ; 
and Machinery £ |2,922,916 |1,071,360 | 519,200 | 701,8 41 
otal amount ps Ae eee i: 3071, i 3831 8,685 | 92,047 | 5,726,039 
uring year... £ |3,857,163 |1,658,952 |1,002,273 | 866,463 | 587 532 | 85,817 | 8,058 
Value of fuel used £ | 117,588 |’ 85,281 |” 37302 | 43,929 | 31’830 | 7’006 300 '086 


Value of materials used  £ |2,964,574 |1,558,582 750,648 | 992,603 | 381,266 | 20,061 6,667,634 


Total value of output £ |8,076,974 |3,593,496 |1,907,182 |2,116,4 
Wiles andar eee ee 4 593, 907, 116,400 {1,254,419 | 124,228 |17,072,699. 


manufacture .. £ |4,994,812 |1,949,633 |1,119,232 |1,079,968 841,323 | 97,161 |10,082,129 
EE EE Ee ee ee ee eee 
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In addition to the above, a railway workshop is in operation in the Northern 
Territory. The work is confined almost exclusively to repairs to tolling-stock, ete., no 
new goods being manufactured. For the sake of convenience this establishment is not 
included in any of the tables in this chapter. 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The following table shows the 
development of railway and tramway workshops in Australia since 1924-25 :— 


RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY WORKSHOPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Ttems. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. | 1927-28. 1928-29. 
Number of factories 36 ae 123 121 125 122 122 
Number of employees 5. Bo 26,345 28,558 30,715 31,315 431,658 
Actual horse-power of engines used .. 20,965 26,168 28,938 31,819 32,346 


Approx. value of land and buildings £ 4,174,175 4,491,396 | 5,062,626 | 5,345,963 5,836,151 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 4,204,254 5,076,776 | 5,722,784 | 5,338,210 5,726,039 


Total amount of wages paid £& 6,140,676 7,192,869 7,815,202 7,967,515] 8,058,200 
Value of fuel used .. we £& 175,760 250,632 278,508 294,913 322,936 
Value of materials used & 4,919,728 6,008,231 6,043,377 | 6,319,442| 6,667,634 
Value of final output Ag £& | 12,384,177 | 14,885,994 15,589,846 | 16,338,583 17,072,699 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 7,288,689 8,627,131 | 9,267,961 | 9,724,228 10,082,129 


(a) See § 9.1. 


The growth of the railway and tramway systems, conjointly with heavy increases in 
passenger and goods traffic throughout Australia, has resulted in corresponding activity 
in workshops engaged in the manufacture or repair of rolling-stock, etc. During the 
past four years the number of employees has increased by more than 5,000, and the output 
has grown from £12,384,177 to £17,072,699. 


10. Metal Extraction and Ore Reduction Works.—The following table gives par- 
ticulars of metal extraction and ore reduction works. The classification of these 
works is not uniform in the several States, and the combination of industries is, there- 
fore, somewhat unsatisfactory. The returns do not include particulars of plants used 
on mines. 


METAL EXTRACTION AND ORE REDUCTION WORKS, 1928-29. 


Items. N.S.W. Vic. /|Q’land. |S. Aust. nln Tas. | Australia. 
5 a 

ber of factories © oe as 18 8 7 2 5 40 
Number of employees ate on 2,503 47 83 | 1,428 1,178 5,239 
Actual horse-power of engines employed 24,839 71 618 b b c 66,534 
Approx. value of land and buildings £1] 548,579 | 17,100 | 29,626 b db be 1,157,441 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ |3,015,474 8,040 | 35,728 b b ¢c 5,027,275 
Total amount of wages paid during year£ | 822,725 | 10,89G | 11,755 b b c¢ 1,602,648 
Value of fuel used .. te £& |1,345,264 2,221 725 b b Je 1,998,126 
Value of materials nsed “m9 £ |6,095,170 | 97,031 | 22,657 b b ¢ 11,339,988 
Total value of output On £ 19,813,474 | 128,878 | 35,345 b b ce 17,171,500 
Value added in process of manufacture £ |2,373,040 | 29,626 | 11,963 6 b ¢ 3,833,391 


In Western Australia all the plants are worked on the mines, and are therefore not included. 
(6) Dermat not available for publication. (c) Including South Australia and Tasmania. 
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11. Bacon-curing Factories.—(i) Details for each State, 1928-29.—The following 
table gives particulars of factories engaged in bacon-curing in each State during the 
past year :— 


BACON-CURING FACTORIES, 1928-29. 


Items. N.8.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | AUS” 

Number of factories .. as 23 19 8 8 5 6 69 
Number of employees. . 842 556 555 171 50 37 1,711 
Actual horse-power of engines 

employed 960 1,838 1,354 377 122 99 4,750 
Approximate value of land and 

buildings .. £| 159,991 | 228,250] 190,883 | 60,889 | 19,503 | 12,498 | 672,014 
Sea value of plant and 

machinery £ 65,268 | 124,010 | 137,149 | 32,664 7,931 7,272 | 374,294 
Total amount of salaries and 

wages paid & 98,780 | 188,252 | 148,558 | 43,166 | 12,951 7,282 | 443,989 
Value of fuel used sha £ 15,439 25,359 14,967 5,151 2,456 2,597 65,969 
Value of materials used £ |1,087,878 | 1,112,209 |1,046,089 | 325,163 | 153,517 | 71,851 | 3,796,707 
Total value of output £ |1,369,341 | 1,409,897 | 1,563,964 | 409,087 | 187,805 | 94,753 | 5,034,347 
Value added in pegsees of manu- 

facture .. ; £| 266,024 | 272,329 | 502,908 | 78,773 | 31,332 | 20,305 LIES 


(ii) Quantity and Value of Production. The following table shows the number of 
pigs killed and the quantity and value of the production of bacon-curing factories in 
each State for the year 1928-29 :— 


BACON-CURING FACTORIES.—PIGS KILLED, AND PRODUCTION, 1928-29. 
| 
| 
| 


N.S.W. | Victoria. 


Particulars. Qiand. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust. |Tasmania.| ,A¥S- 
=e ie Sek Sas | ! a ate] | ; 
Pies Ki.Ep. 
Number 234,643 | 198,131 | 301,943 | 48,685 | 20,792 | 18,531 | 822,725 
Propucts. 
B dh Ib. [92 7 | | ‘ 
acon andham .. . |22,340,106/18,611,728 21,710,900] 4,654,651/42,438,462) 1,594,645|71,950,492 
Lard... v >| "590,819 085062 3112;954| °149,381| 1227 sa 84;574| 2'996,278 
VALUE. 
Bacon and ham .. £ |1,163,507 | 1,098,728 | 1,038,687 | 287,951 | 161,106 | 81,946 
Lard .. ES £| ° 21,553 | ” 36,887 | ° 40,517 6,453 4.953 3,353 mete 
Other products |. £/ 160,599 | 274,326 | 471,926 | 114,683 | 217246| 97454 | 1,050°034 


(a) A portion of the. bacon and ham treated was imported or purchased. 


Bacon and ham and other pig products are dealt with more fully in Chapter XVIII., 
Farmyard, Dairy, and Bee Products. 
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12. Butter, Cheese, and Condensed Milk Factories.—(i) Details for each State, 
1928-29. The subjoined table gives particulars of butter, cheese and condensed milk 
factories in each State during the year 1928-29 :— 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES, 1928-29, 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust.| W.A. | Tas. Aus- 


tralia. 
Number of factories .. <8 144 169 119 48 12 31 5238 
Number of employees tea 1,279 2,449 1,176 290 96 151 5,441 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed .. a Bc 8,117 7,346 7,080 887 420 369 24,219 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings .. an £ | 716,760 | 967,510 | 410,267 184,921 | 58,570] 33,761 2,366,789 


Approximate value of plant and 
machinery Aa £ 
Total amount of wages paid 
Value of fuel used a4 
Value of materials used 


797,307 | 963,850 652,169 | 108,957_| 44,039 32,380) 2,598,702 
£| 341,468 | 576.081 264,737 | 58,005 | 24,157 24,552! 1,289,000 
£ 93,412 | 158,685 53,953 | 13,700 6,894] 7,912 334,556 

£ |7,263,994 |8,014,230 5,916,333 | 726,969 | 299,572 402,702) 22,623,740 
Total value of output = |8,008,167 | 9,614,084 | 7,006,839 | 881,429 875,833] 479,338] 26,365,690 
Value added in process of manu- 


facture £ | 650,761 | 1,441,169 | 1,036,553 | 140,820 69,367| 68,724] 3,407,894 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The following table shows the 
progress of the factories in this industry during the past five years :-— 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


Items. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
Number of factories oe a a 600 585 579 563 523 
Number of employees .. oie ac 5,826 5,490 5,419 5,520 @ 5,441 


15,934 17,989 20,148 22,668 24,219 
1,863,439 | 1,964,887 | 2,297,656 | 2,392,995 2,366,789 
2,385,027 | 2,522,367 | 2,649,044 2,604,018) 2,598,702 
1,287,689 | 1,244,470 | 1,242,813 1,298,540} 1,289,000 


Actual horse-power of engines use 2 
£ 
é 311,685 314,186 315,004 342,404 334,556 
: 
£ 


Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid 

Value of fuel used ra 

Value of materials used .. 

Value of final output .. O95 
Value added in process of manufacture 


19,080,739 |19,248,172 |17,907,326 | 20,529'240 22,623,740 
22,726,214 |22,971,416 |21,737,110 | 24,788,218] 26°365,690 
3,333,790 | 3,409,058 | 3,514,780 | 3,916,604) 3,407,394 


(a) See § 9.1. 


(iii) Quantity and Value of Production. The following table shows the quantity 
and value of butter, cheese, and condensed milk produced, and the quantity of milk 
used in butter, cheese, and condensed milk factories in each State during the past 


year :— 


BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES.—PRODUCTION, 1928-29, 


Q’land. | S. Aust. Ans: 


W. Aust. eratta® 


Victoria. Tasmania. 


Particulars. | N.S. W. 


Mitx UsxEp (,000 omiTTED). 


.. Js. | 192,150 | 200,912 | 159,377| 16,146| 6,583 12,638 | 587,806 
ae ieee # 6589 | 5,169] 14178| 2,807| (a) 699 | 29,442 


Condensed milk factories ;, | (a) | 14,959| (a) ms .. | @) 143959 


Information not available for publication. 
{3 Excluding New South Wales and Queensland. 
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BUTTER, CHEESE, AND CONDENSED MILK FACTORIES.—PRODUCTION, 
1928-29—continued. 


Particulars. N.S8.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas, | AUS” 
Propvcts (,000 omirrED). 

Butter .. is Ib. | 91,783 | 90,264 | 74,887 8,157 3,622 5,885 | 273,548 
Cheese - = 6,203 5,259 | 14,391 2,975 (a) 681 29,509 
Condensed and concentrated 3 

milk .. sis Ib. (2) 42,328 (a) 2 ie ms (b) 42,328 
Powdered milk .. a » 11,621 es ne gas Fe an 11,621 

VaLvE (,000 omiTTED). 

Butter .. ie £ 7,173 7,398 6,143 740 305 _ 448 22,207 
Cheese .. A £ 283 | 316 641 111 (a) 27 1,378 
Condensed and concentrated 

milk .. a £ (a) 1,089 (a) a i. “4 (b) 1,089 
Powdered milk .. £ ae 523 orey See ie Hie 45 523 

1 


(a) Information not available for publication. 
(6) Excluding New South Wales and Queensland. 


The butter, cheese, and condensed milk industries are dealt with more fully in the 
Chapter entitled Farmyard, Dairy, and Bee Products. 


13. Meat and Fish Preserving Works.—These industries are now of considerable 
importance in Australia. Large freezing works have been installed at many porte 
throughout the continent for the purpose of freezing produce chiefly for export, while 
insulated space for the carriage of frozen produce is provided by steamship companies 
trading between Australia and other parts of the world. 


MEAT AND FISH PRESERVING WORKS, 1928-29. 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.) Q’land. | 8. Aust.|W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
i] 

Number of factories .. oe 4 12 11 Es 4 2 33 
Number of employees. . 5G) 210 851 83,3827 ane 163 20 4,571 
So ie horse-power of engin ) 

employed .. sis dig (a 3,927 9,125 Bis 641 we 13 
Sera value of land and @) Pad 

ngs .. an £ a 598,690 |1,369,893 on 330,618 6 2,848 

atoxtaate value of plant and (a) : “4 R - eae 

machinery 6 £ a 309,380 | 831,423 ea 431,446 61,59 
Total amount of wages paid dur- ‘ : : ia) ig he 

ing year .. eee £ (a) 229,245 | 614,343 Be 78,477 (a b 970,565 
Value of fuelused .. £& (a) 32,140 87,356 aS 2,986 (a 6b 130,932 
Value of materials used Ne (a) 1,627,355 |3,134,899 ae 116,849 (a 55,038,781 
Total value of output £ (a) 2,049,866 |3,978,517 ar 226,186 ‘" 6 6,504,704 
Value added in process of manu- 

facture .. aie £ (a) 390,371 | 751,262 Me 106,351 (a) | 61,337,991 


(a) Not available for publication. 
(6) Including New South Wales and Tasmania. 


Full particulars regarding quantities and values of beef, mutton, and lamb preserved 
by cold process, exported from Australia during a series of years, will be found in 
Chapter XVI. 


14. Bakeries.—The following table gives particulars regarding establishments at 
which the manufacture of bread, cakes, etc., was carried on in each State during the year 
1928-1929, 
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BAKERIES (INCLUDING CAKES AND PASTRY), 1928-29. 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. eo | S. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas, Australia, 
( (2) 

Srinds | z 

Number of factories .. a5 328 487 220 92 65 og 1,192 

Number of employees. . an 3,097 3,248 1,981 780 314 +e 9,420 

Actual horse-power of engines | 

employed .. ate Bie 2,139 1,822 668 614 247 5,490 
Approximate value of land and 

uildings .. Me £ /1,414,939 |1,087,550 383,313 | 265,811 | 106,006 8,257,619 
Approximate value of plant and 

machiner Ee £ | 467,582 | 368,050 | 168,412 91,632 | $2,285 1,127,961 
Total amount of wages paid dur- 

ing year .. ae £) 711,967 | 611,327 | 343,111 | 156,619 62,456 1,885,480 

Value of fuel used Ax £ 92,355 89,942 80,372 | 19,317 8,058 240,044 

Value of materials used £ /2,110,536 |2,056,334 | 719,415 | 513,796 226,704 5,626,785 

‘Total value of output £ 3,662,716 |3,480,992 |1,483,489 834,198 | 397,330 9,858,725 
Value added in process of manu- 

facture .. a & /1,459,825 |1,334,716 | 733,702 | 301,085 162,568 3,991,896 


(a) Included with Confectionery. (6) Includes Biscuits. 


15. Jam and Fruit Preserving, Pickles, Sauces, and Vinegar Factories.—(i) Details 
for each State, 1928-29. The subjoined table gives particulars of factories at which 
these industries were carried on in each State during the year 1928-29. 


JAM AND FRUIT PRESERVING, PICKLES, ETC., FACTORIES, 1928-29, 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. /W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 

Number of factories .. ee 42 88 13 16 5 7 121 
Number of employees .. 45 1,822 2,126 455 571 34 470 5,478 
Actual horse-power of engine 

employed Sys Sc 1,035 2,148 277 327 71 1,340 5,198 
Approximate yalue of land and 4 

buildings tip 324,015 | 453,390 | 48,158 | 118,659 | 13,117 | 101,106 1,058,445 
Approximate value of plant and 

machinery .. of £ | 151,126 | 307,560 | 37,886 | 68,435 4,859 |. 31,363 601,229 
Total amount of wages paid dur- 

ing year oe On £ | 222,551 | 386,605 | 71,202 84,682 5,990 | 98,114 869,144 
Value of fuel used S 19,037 37,613 3,604 7,298 32 10,552 78,422 
Value of materials used £ | 818,485 1,861,167 | 179,814 | 278,667 | 23,626 369,003 | 3,030,762 
Total value of output ... £ {1,417,197 2,202,502 | 273,609 443,744 | 39,474 | 578,069 5,054,595 
Value added in process of manu- 

facture nc or £ | 579,675 | 803,722 | 190,191 | 157,784 |. 15,525 198,514 | 1,945,411 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The following table refers to jam 
and fruit preserving, etc., establishments in Australia for the last five years :— 


JAM AND FRUIT PRESERVING, PICKLES, ETC., FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Ttems. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1998899. 

umber of factories oh A ar 164 165 164 167 121 
Doaauce of employees .. On id 6,278 6,189 6,119 6,627 |a 5,478 
Actual horse-power of engines employed .. 3,989 4,520 4,528 5,215 5,198 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ 937,288 | 1,038,819 | 1,084,835 | 1,177,963 1,058,445 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 616,675 615,452 634,771 748,888 601,229 
Total amount of wages paid ee £ 881,317 902,859 974,224 | 1,049,136 869,144 
Value of fuel used eS = £ 69,152 70,549 79,311 92,373 78,422 
Value of materials used .. £ | 3,127,593 | 8,135,573 | 3,511,388 | 8,703,161 3,030,762 
Total value of output .. as £ | 4,995,671 | 5,002,487 | 5,480,065 | 5,967,876 5,054,595 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 1,798,926 | 1,796,365 | 1,889,366 | 2,172,342 1,945,411 


(a) See § 9.1, 


The progress of the jam-making industry was very marked during the war years, 
when considerable quantities were exported overseas for the supply of army requirements. 
With the loss of this trade on the termination of the war, production declined considerably, 
and in 1928-29 amounted to only 175,252,189 Ib., compared with 84,922,496 Ib. in 
1927-28, and 142,290,204 in 1918-19. The output of preserved fruit has grown to 
considerable proportions, and during 1928-29, 68,367,499 Ib. were processed, while the 
production of pickles and sauces is increasing. 
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(iii) Production. The following table shows the quantity and value of jams, pickles, 
and sauces manufactured in each State during 1928-29 :— 


JAMS, PRESERVED FRUIT, PICKLES AND SAUCES.—OUTPUT, 1928-29. 


Aus- 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | Fest 1 
Quantity (,000 omITTED). 
Jams “B Bi: Ib. 16,365 81,991 8,113 6,774 (a) (a) b 75,252 
Pulp ce cam as 217 6,457 837 4,453 he 10,916 22,880 
Fruit, preserved % 13,969 39,317 5,642 2,692 we 6,747 68,367 
Pickles .. oh pints 2,538 1,804 (a) 1,061 (a) (a) 6 5,646 
Sauces .. On A 7,468 7,906 828 4,160 (a) (a) b 20,757 
VALUE 
Jams £| 497,231 | 749,171 | 178,587 | 142,191 (a) (a) 61,889,824 
Pulp os £ 2,250 53,475 7,774 23,725 oe 133,528 220,752 
Fruit, preserved £| 248,638 | 758,040 | 117,204 57,185 18 121,627 | 1,302,694 
Pickles z 73,521 75,185 12,691 25,554 (a) (a) b 194,040 
Sauces £ | 437,926 | 305,044 24,443 | 132,070 (a) (a) 6 910,557 
(4) Particulars not available for publication. (6) Including Western Australia and Tasmania. 


16. Confectionery Factories.—{i) Details for each State, 1928-29. The growth of 
this industry will be apparent when it is stated that at the close of 1900 there were in 
New South Wales only 16 establishments, with 706 employees, and in Victoria 16 
establishments, employing 731 persons, the plant and machinery in the former State 
being valued at £2,815, and in the latter at £19,070. Returns for 1928-29 are given 
hereunder :— 


CONFECTIONERY FACTORIES, 1928-29. 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 

(a) 
Number of factories .. 5 76 156 p 22 15 38 320 
Number of employees .. 3,187 3,040 551. 406 291 911 8,386 


Actual horse-power of engines 


employed .. oe ae 3,611 5,959 728 732 284 1,423 12,737 
Approximate value of land and 

buildings . st £ {1,026,865 | 570,510 | 151,764 | 102,085 | 57,193 | 293,468 2,201,885 
Approximate value of plant and 

machinery £ (1,019,563 | 945,360 | 131,782 | 92,598 | 71,538 | 107,367 2,368,208 


Total amount of wages paid during 
year ras Ad 

Value of fuel used a 

Value of materials used 

Total value of output .. 


Value added in process of manu- 
facture a e 


498,915 | 525,376 | 80,471 | 53,730 | 42,902 | 134,603 1,335,997 

55,405 85,345 9,016 | 11,828 4,561 | 17,632 183,787 
1,600,914 |1,590,984 | 134,491 | 178,688 | 159,210 | 334,619 3,998,906 
3,068,532 |2,924,846 | 378,305 | 283,017 | 231,239 | 569,489 7,455,428 


1,412,213 1,248,517 | 234,798 | 92,501 | 67,468 | 217,238 3,272,735 


th th th thy 


th 


(a) Including Biscuits and Bakeries. 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The growth of the confectionery 
industry during the past four years is exhibited in the following table :— 


CONFECTIONERY FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29, 


Items. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27, | 1927-28, 1928-29, 

(2) (a) (a) (a) @) 
Number of factories me oe ae 276 267 286 293 320 
Number of employees . i or at 8,818 8,849 9,048 8,616 |b 8,386 
Actual horse-power of engines employed .. 12,725 13,047 14,166 14,241 12;737 


Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid during year 
Value of fuel used Sc cc! 
Value of materials used .. oid 
Total value of output .. are 
Value added in process of manufacture 


2,021,439 | 2,014,563 | 2,084,233 | 2,074,074 | 2 201,885 
2,104,208 | 2,199,860 | 2,311,513 | 2,832,479 2,368,208 
1,349,717 | 1,391,114 | 1,426,779 | 1,365,241 1,335,997 

155,050 166,846 165,181 186,323 183,787 
3,619,005 | 3,884,045 | 3,918,090 4,054,201 | 3,998,906 
6,623,828 | 6,993,566 | 7,097,911 7,300,429 | 7,455,428 
2,849,773 | 2,942,675 | 3,014,640 | 8,059 905 | 3,272,735 


th th th th th th 


(a) Including Biscuits and Bakeries in Tasmania. (b) See § 9.1. 


f 
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The confectionery industry has expanded considerably during recent years, largely 
as a result of the stimulus afforded by the embargo placed on the importation of luxuries 
during the period of the war. The establishments engaged therein found employment 
for 8,386 persons in 1928-29, and the value of the output amounted to £7,455,428, or 
more than 12 per cent. greater than the value of the production in 1924-25. The 
Australian market has been captured, and an export trade is being developed. 
Ave large British manufacturers of confectionery have established branch works in 

ustralia, 


17. Flour Mills.—{i) Details for States, 1928-29. The following table shows the 
position of the flour-milling industry in each State in 1928-29 :— 


FLOUR MILLS, 1928-29. 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia, 
(a) (a) | 
Sur eee % Gai ee | = 

Number of factories és 56 41 9 36 17 10 | 169 

Number of employees e< | 1,146 985 3803 488 355 107 | 3,384 
Actual horse-power of engines 

employed AS ots 7,893 5,982 1,621 3,035 2,635 530 21,696 
Approximate value of land and 

buildings ane £ | 804,901 468,600 | 145,688 222,288 | 281,456 59,980 | 1,982,313 
Approximate value of plant 

and machinery .. £| 884,194 634,510 | 157,596 | 335,163 272,293 | 48,632 2,332,388 
Total amount of wages paid 

during year ae £ | 812,880 | 258,056 67,892 | 110,930 88,319 | 24,491 861,668 

Value of fuel used ., £ 75,361 59,661 11,030 31,166 21,242 5,420 203,880 

Value of materials used - £ |5,493,782 |4,610,551 735,687 |1,638,671 1,409,941 | 334,734 14,223,366 

Total value of output £ |6,276,317 |5,378,763 943,751 |1,831,758 |1,645,652 393,525 |16,469,766 
Value added in process of manu- 

facture .. 53 £! 707,174 | 708,551 197,034 | 161,921 | 214,469 53,371 | 2,042,520 


(a) The manufacture of cornflour, oatmeal, ete., was also carried on in some of these establishments. 


(ii) Production of Flour and By-products, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The production of 
flour by the mills in each State for the years 1924-25 to 1928-29 was as follows :— 


FLOUR MILLS.—PRODUCTION OF FLOUR, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Year.(b) N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. 8, Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania.| Australia. 


Tons.a Tons.a Tons.a Tons.a Tons.a Tons.a Tons.a 

1924-25 -. | 895,409 | 359,597 52,592 | 117,042 | 122,192 | 21,886 1,068,698 
1925-26 -. | 434,407 | 336,704 61,587 | 138,127 | 190,369 | 24,774 1,185,968 
1926-27 -. | 431,532 | 360,051 52,959 | 140,426 | 133,919 | 22,861 | 1,141,748 
1927-28 -. | 400,363 | 367,383 53,858 | 122,107 | 127,246 | 21,675 | 1,092,632 
1928-29 -- | 449,011 | 390,286 64,433 | 137,202 | 119,550 | 21,277 | 1,171,759 


(a) Tons of 2,000 Ib. (b) See general note on first page of this Chapter. 


The total production of flour in Australia for the last year, viz., 1,171,759 tons, 
was valued at £12,964,802. In addition, 478,385 tons of bran and pollard, valued at 
£3,216,949 were made. The total quantity of wheat ground was 55,768,310 bushels, 


18. Sugar Mills,—(i) Details for 1928-29. The following table shows the position 
of the cane-crushing branch of the sugar-making industry in Queensland and New South 
Wales in 1928-29. Sugar-cane is not grown in the other States. Details regarding 
the area, yield, etc., of sugar-cane will be found in Chapter XVII., Agricultural 


Production. 
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SUGAR MILLS, 1928-29. 
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Items. N.S.W. Queensland. | Australia. 
Number of factories ae 3 35 38 
Number of employees .. a Kg 52 875 6,077 6,452 
Actual horse-power of engines employed .. As 2,114 31,790 33,904 
Approximate value of land and buildings £ 133,870 878,046 | 1,011,916 
Approximate value of plant and machinery £ 538,046 | 6,314,762 | 6,852,808 
Total amount of wages paid during year .. MS 77,995 | 1,320,857 | 1,408,852 
Value of fuel used ie of £ 7,952 205,517 213,469 
Value of materials used £ 259,152 | 7,884,897 | 8,144,049 
Total value of output .. ae £ 367,983 |10,810,466 |11,178,449 
Value added in process of manufacture £ 100,879 | 2,720,052 | 2,820,931 


The products of the sugar mill are raw sugar and molasses, the former being sent 


to the refineries in different parts of Australia for further treatment. Part of the molasses 
produced is used for distillation, part is prepared for human consumption, part is 
turned into food-cake for cattle, part is used for manuring land, and the balance is either 


burnt as fuel or is allowed to run to waste. 


reduced each year. 
(ii) Progress of Industry. 


This latter quantity, however, is being 


(a) New South Wales. The following table shows the 
progress of this industry in New South Wales since 1924-25 :— 


SUGAR MILLS.—NEW SOUTH WALES, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Items. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
Number of factories iz 3° 3 3 | 3 3 
Number of employees a 445 487 447 | 413 | (a) 375 
Cane crushed tons 228,978 297,335 230,254. 208,612 147,414 
Sugar produced tons 26,682 32,385 26,604 | 23,349 16,954 
Molasses produced gals. | 1,313,400 | 1,820,000 | 1,371,700 | 1,196,700 914,000 
(a) See § 9.1. 


The number of mills in New South Wales has been reduced to three during recent 
years owing chiefly to the tendency towards concentration of cane-crushing in mills 
fitted with modern machinery, and the consequent closing of the small home mill. 
The stability afforded the sugar industry by Government assistance referred to in the 
chapter dealing with agriculture has been responsible for considerable progress in the 
cultivation of sugar cane, and consequently increased activity has occurred in the sugar 


mills of New South Wales and Queensland during recent years. 
(6) Queensland. Details for Queensland from 1911 onwards are given hereunder. 


SUGAR MILLS.—QUEENSLAND, 1911 TO 1928-29. 


Items, 1911. 1925-26. 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 
Number of factories 49 40 39 35 35 
Number of employees 4,295 7,322 6,949 6,005 | (a) 6,077 
Cane crushed tons | 1,534,451 3,653,860 | 2,930,860 | 3,570,743 | 3,741,715 
Sugar produced .. tons 173,296 479,023| 457,914 479,803 516,081 
Molasses— 
Sold to distillers and 
others e gals. | 2,393,669 | 3,749,788] 3,301,557 4,823,728 | 5,676,821 
Used as fodder gals. 789,564 | 2,176,649 | 2,828,118 | 2,523,390 | 2,524,136 
Used as manure gals, 223,000 | 1,287,400 89,600 473,260 7,200 
Run to waste al 1,847,333 6,278,973 | 4,748,015 | 3,495,063 | 3,044,889 
Burnt gals. ee { 3,681,394 | 2,547,140 | 3,204,997 | 5,131,726 
In Stock gals. | 1,197,626 1,590,212 | 1,172,003 | 1,335,366 488,600 
Total Molasses gals. | 6,451,192 | 18,764,416 |14,686,433 15,855,804 |16,873,372 


(a) See § 9.1, 
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19. Sugar Refineries.—The establishment of the sugar-refining industry considerably 
antedates the establishment of the sugar-milling industry, the raw material operated 
upon being originally brought chiefly from Mauritius and the East. In 1928-29 there 
were two sugar refineries in each of the States of Victoria and Queensland, and one in 
each of the States of New South Wales and South Australia. The quantity of raw sugar 
operated upon amounted to 331,071 tons, for a yield of 321,715 tons of refined sugar, 
valued at £11,436,158. 


20. Breweries.—(i) Details for each State, 1928-29. The following table gives 
particulars concerning breweries in each State :— 


BREWERIES, 1928-29. 


Items. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust. as Tas. | Australia. 
a). 
Number of breweries . . oe 8 9 10 6 9 3 45 
Number of employees an 1,276 1,194 | 482 361 428 133 3,874 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed ae ars a 4,124 H 4,180 2,113 | 1,466 1,544 790 14,217 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings .. on Ea 843,365 | 692,090 | 337,370 190,175 | 277,506 135,701 | 2,476,207 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery.. se £ |1,038,768 | 944,880 | 359,030 228,820 | 284,370 | 56,210 2,912,078 
Total amount of Wages paid 
during year ee £} 387,017 | 411,714 | 117,575 | 112,676 136,034 | 87,683 | 1,208,699 
Value of fuel used a & 104,020 81,432 33,027 | 27,488 19,242 30,699 295,908 
‘Value of raw materials used £ |1,255,474 |1,114,378 | 252.092 287,324 | 340,563 | 60,828 3,310,659 
Total value of outpnt £& |3,215,957 2,522,933 | 576,863 | 651,771 784,451 | 169,035 7,921,010 
Value added in process of 
manufacture a £ |1,856,463 |1,327,123 291,744 | 336,959 424,646 | 77,508 4,314,443 


(a) Includes malting. 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The following table shows the 
progress of this industry during the past four years :— 


BREWERIES.—AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Items. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-90, 
Number of breweries .. as = 56 52 48 46 45 
Number of employees .. a Ca 8,965 8,812 8,844 8,881 | a 3,874 
Actual horse-power of engines used oe 13,403 13,246 13,143 14,688 14,217 


1,996,644 | 2,141,886 | 2,205,779 | 2,347,851 2,476,207 
2,506,284 | 2,595,955 | 2,710,319 | 2,853,623 | 2.912.078 
1,093,323 | 1,194,424 | 1,173,086 | 1,208,091 1,208,699 

241,918 283,300 248,780 272,151 295,908 
3,019,592 | 3,577,212 | 3,315,441 | 3,318,521 3,310,659 
7,117,029 | 7,842,180 | 7,941,978 | 7,964,626 7,921,010 
3,855,519 | 3,981,668 | 4,377,757 | 4,373,954 4,314,443 


Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid & 
Value of fuel used oe 

Value of raw materials used 

Value of final output .. ot 
Value added in process of manufacture 


thth th tht th th 


(a) See § 9.1. 


The main feature in the history of the brewing industry, which was established at 
an early date in Australia, has been the change from the small local brewery in every 
township of moderate size to the large centralized city brewery. This, however, has 
not been so much in evidence during the period embraced in the above table, the 
reduction of the number of establishments during recent years being mainly due to 
several large amalgamations. The total value of output of breweries in Australia 
increased from £7,117,029 in 1924-25 to £7,921,010 in 1928-29, and the quantity of 
ale and stout brewed rose from 67,188,370 to 73,723,234 gallons during the same 
period. The consumption of ale and stout per head of the population remains fairly 
constant in Australia, and for the year 1928-29 averaged nearly 114 gallons. 
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(iii) Materials Used and Production. The table below shows the quantity of raw 
material used and the quantity and value of ale and stout brewed in each State during 


the year 1928-29. 


BREWERIES.—MATERIALS USED AND PRODUCTION, 1928-29. 


Sy 
Particulars. | N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. | Australia. 
Raw MatTerraL USED. 
Malt bushels 992,385 806,252 | 199,925 | 197,185 | 196,205 45,698 | 2,437,600 
Hops Ib. 935,989 777,849 | 177,503 | 205,920 | 187,764 57,987 | 2,343,012 
Sugar cewt. 110,108 110,968 25,869 24,427 29,782 4,130 | 305,284 
Raw Marerrt Usep rer 1,000 Gattons or ALE anD Strout PRODUCED. 
Malt bushels} 33.73 32.25 30,56 35.30 33.06 36.76 33.06 
Hops lb. 31.81 3149 27.13 36.87 31. 64 46. 65 31,78 
Sugar ewt. 3.74 4,44 3.95 4,37 5.02 3. 32 4.14 
ALE AND Stout BREWED. 

Quantity gallons | 29,420,920 | 24,998,740 | 6,541,534 | 5,584,617 | 5,934,303 | 1,243,120 | 73,723,234 
Value(a) £| 3,176,085 | 2,519,031 |. 576,868 | 646,749 | 758,909 | 169,035 | 7,846,672 


= 


(a) Exclusive of excise duty. 


21. Distilleries.—Distilleries are located in all the States with the exception of 
Western Australia and Tasmania. Complete details, however, are not obtainable, as the 
particulars for New South Wales factories are not available. The materials used in all 
distilleries during 1928-29 comprised 922,868 cwt. of molasses, 119,597 bushels of malt, 


and 8,206,881 gallons of wine, while the output of distilled spirit amounted to 6,454,847 
proof gallons. 


22. Tobacco, etc., Factories.—(i) Details for each State, 1928-29. During the year 
1928-29 there were twenty-three establishments in which the manufacture of tobacco, 


cigars, and cigarettes was carried on. There were no factories engaged in this industry 
in Queensland or Tasmania. 


TOBACCO, CIGAR, AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES, 1928-29. 


‘ 
Items. N.S.W. Victoria. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Australia. 
Number of factories 12 1 2 23 
Number of employees ate on 2,494 1,516 21 106 4,137 
Actual horse-power of engines employed .. 1,199 714 5 33 1,946 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ 527,350 253,530 (a (a) 5 794,421 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ 863,150 172,710 (a (a) 6b 543,462 
Total amount of wages paid during year £ 468,904 322,836 (a) | (a) 6 808,865 
Value of fuel used ie ne £ 14,031 9,401 (a) (a) 6 24,115 
Value of materials used .. a & | 3,344,436 | 1,052,641 a) (a) 6 4,427,806 
Total value of output .. ot £ | 4,863,300 | 1,849,897 a (a) 6 6,812,791 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 1,504,833 787,855 (a) (a) 6 2,360,870 


(a) Not available for publication. (b) Including South Australia and Western Australia. 


(ii) Development in Australia. This industry was among the first to be established 
in Australia. In 1861 New South Wales had eleven factories, producing 177,744 lb. 
of manufactured tobacco; in the same year there was one factory in Victoria, but 
the quantity of tobacco manufactured is not available. The Australian market has 
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for many years been largely supplied with local manufactures. The imports into 
Australia during 1928-29 comprised —manufactured tobacco 1,070,251 lb., cigars 108,692 
Ib., and cigarettes 1,019,514 lb., while the quantities manufactured in Australian fac- 
tories were respectively 15,667,900 lb., 338,873 Ib., and 5,357,782 lb. The following 
tables show the development of the tobacco manufacturing industry in Australia during 
recent years :— 


TOBACCO, CIGAR, AND CIGARETTE FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 


1924-25 TO 1928-29. 
Items. 1924-25. 1925-26. | 1926-27. 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
| 
Number of factories ue 5 27 26 24 | 23 23 
Number of employees .. 5 ee 4,421 4,325 4,286 | 4,217 |a@ 4,137 
Actual horse-power of engines use SG 1,676 1,713 1,645 1,684 1,946 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ 620,694 640,239 675,689 783,895 794,421 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £& 497,034 508,100 512,441 510,651 543,462 
Total amount of wages paid ae £ 781,471 800,615 812,300 818,985 808,265 
Value of fuel used ne £ 27,172 28,053 22,032 21,991 24,115 
Value of materials used .. § | 4,613,357 | 4,589,301 | 4,523,086 | 4,492,363 | 4,427,806 
Value of finaloutput .. oe £ | 6,927,087 | 6,892,332 | 6,800,026 | 6,817,391 | 6,812,791 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 2,286,558 | 2,274,978 | 2,254,908 | 2,303,037 | 2,360,870 
Lear UsEeD AND PRODUCTION. 
Leaf used aie 5 .» 1,000 Ib. 18,073 18,661 18,610 18,620 19,136 
Tobacco made .. 2 ee 3 14,978 15,405 15,008 15,097 15,678 
Cigars F a 470 456 410 890 339 
Cigarettes = 4,873 5,134 | 5,309 5,391 5,358 
(a) See § 9.1. 


Although the manufacturing side of the tobacco industry is so firmly established in 
Australia, the production of locally-grown leaf is comparatively small, and manufacturers 
are dependent on imported leaf for the supply of their raw material. In this connexion, 
however, see item “‘ Tobacco ’’ in Chapter XVIL., Agriculiural Production. The respective 
quantities of Australian and imported leaf used during 1928-29 were 978,030 and 


18,157,689 Ib. 


23. Woollen and Tweed Mills.—(i) Details for each State, 1928-29. The manu- 
facture of woollens and tweeds was established in Australia at an early period in 
its history, and was under Government control, the first record in New South Wales 
dating back to 1801, when a few blankets were made by the convicts; the first record 
in Victoria was in 1867. The following table, which gives particulars for 1928-29, 
shows that the industry is now well established :— 


WOOLLEN AND TWEED MILLS, 1928-29. 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land.| 5. Aust. | W.A Tas. | Australia. 
mb f factories 14 28 2 3 1 5 53 
hear of employees 55 ne 2,993 6,561 340 820 98 1,118 11,430 
- f engines em- e 
a Re et a ae 7 rt : eve 6,704 14,455 739 897 300 1,653 ees 
Approx. value of land and buildings£ | 540,680 |1,068,950 (a) (a) (a) | 249,120) 61,984,124 
4 I f plant and ma- © 
Se aeem , be a fa 1,023,692 |1,851,740 (a) (a) (a) | 306,418 b 3,487,795 
s paid durin: ; 
oe Dee or Peas a £ 469,019 |1,053,127 | (a) (a) (a) | 139,340] 6 1,766,820 
Value of fuel used £ 66,390 | 160,639 (a) (a) (a) 29,685 6 oeaaee 
Value of materials used £ | 1,302,600 2,442,010 (a) (a) (a) | 404,670) 6 4,368,422 
Total value of output ba £ | 2,144,234 4,308,677 (a) (a | (a) 648,474] b 7,477,295 
manufac- 
ae fe of - Hi G / eg | 778,244 |1,706,028 | (a) (a) | (a) | 214,119) 6 2,842,818 


Information not available for publication. 
8 Tuotuding Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia. 
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(ii) Development in Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. ; 
tweed milling in Australia during the last four years is shown in the following table :— 


WOOLLEN AND TWEED MILLS.—AUSTRALIA, 


The progress of woollen and 
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1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Items. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 

umber of factories 5p 49 50 53 57 53 
umabes of employees .. oe ae 7,941 8,735 11,068 11,638 | @ 11,430 
Actual horse-power of engines use Bs 16,310 18,426 22,441 23,158 24,748 
Approx. value of land and buildings £ | 1,620,318 | 1,659,446 | 1,892,108 | 1,933,654 | 1,984,124 
Approx. value of plant and machinery £ | 3,297,229 | 3,247,602 | 3,779,316 | 3,688,023 | 3,487,795 
Total amount of wages paid £ | 1,102,718 | 1,222,596 | 1,607,595 | 1,755,538 | 1,766,820 
Value of fuel used ive & 165,724 203,237 251,093 272,578 270,995 
Value of materials used .. £ | 3,197,778 | 3,400,316 | 3,681,164 | 4,172,120 | 4,363,482 
Total value of output .. ais £ | 5,071,124 | 5,758,267 | 6,986,296 | 7,601,435 | 7,477,295 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 1,707,622 | 2,154,714 | 3,054,089 | 3,156,737 | 2,842,818 

(a) See § 9.1. 


(iii) Quantity and Value of Production. The production consists chiefly of tweed 
cloths, flannels, rugs, blankets and yarn, all of which have acquired a reputation for 
purity and durability. Detailed particulars for the several States are not available 
for publication. The total length of tweed and cloth manufactured in Australia during 
1928-29 was 9,356,042 yards. In New South Wales 2,822,663 yards of tweed and cloth, 
and in Victoria, 5,979,625 yards were manufactured. The production of flannel amounted 
to 7,302,306 yards, while blankets, shawls, and rugs to the number of 1,072,459 were 
manufactured. The output of yarn reported was 6,213,342 lb., most of which was 
produced in Victoria. 

In addition to the woollen and tweed factories, there were 254 hosiery and knitting 
mills operating throughout Australia during 1928-29. These establishments provided 
employment for 11,583 persons, of whom 9,146 were females, and the value of their 
output amounted to £6,511,541. 

Cotton ginning has been carried on intermittently in the Northern States, and the 
recent development in cotton growing has led to the establishment of modern ginning 
plants at convenient centres in Queensland. In New South Wales during 1923-24 the 
first up-to-date mill for the manufacture of cotton goods was erected. There were twenty- 
two establishments treating cotton in Australia during 1928-29, and these employed 
944 hands, while the value of the output was £729,132. 


24. Boot Factories.—{i) Boot and Shoe Factories, 1928-29. Among the manufac- 
tories of Australia the boot and shoe industry holds an important place in regard to 
employment afforded and extent of output. In certain items the operations of these 
factories have been rather obscured in recent years by the inclusion in the returns of 
a large number of repair establishments, but this difficulty has been avoided by the 
collection of separate statistics for each industry, and in the following table the details 
relate to boot and shoe factories as distinct from those devoted to repairing and bespoke 
work :— 


BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES, 1928-29. 


Items. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust.|/W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories .. 106 198 17 17 9 7 354 
Number of employees a 5,290 11,507 1,067 515 378 197 18,954 
es eae cag of engines 
employe at ds 1,944 8,626 294 276 214 
Approx. value of land and build- ; ; ie Ly 
ings sh af £| 555,394 | 920,590 66,584 | 80,449 | 53,596 | 14,430 | 1,691,048 
Approx. value of plant and 
machinery o* £ | 267,622 | 601,740 41,362 | 26,656 | 34,392 7,179 978,951 
Total amount of wages paid 
during year x £ |) 906,084 /1,926,426 | 155,866 | 78,535 | 56,025 | 28,067 3,151,003 
Value of fuel used ., £ 15,629 41,736 2,482 1,660 1,210 674 3,391 
Value of materials used £ |1,434,476 | 3,268,297 | 224,190 | 119,671 | 127,221 54,172 | 5,228,027 
Total value of output £ | 2,703,438 |6,196,085 | 457,397 | 211,326 | 210,542 | 95,753 9,874,541 
Value added in process of manu- 
facture oc £ |1,253,333 |2,886,052 | 230,725 | 89,995 | 82,111 | 40,907 4,583,123 


lit al 
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(ii) Boot Repairing, including Bespoke Work. The introduction of small power plants 
in repairing shops has brought this class of establishment within the meaning of a factory 
for statistical purposes. These shops have spread rapidly throughout the Commonwealth, 
and during 1928-29 the number recorded amounted to 1,064, in which 2,136 hands were 
employed. The sum of £222,140 was distributed in salaries and wages, and the total 
output value was £950,450. 


(iii) Quantity and Value of Production. The number and value of boots, shoes, and 
slippers made at factories in each State are shown in the following table :— 


BOOT AND SHOE FACTORIES.—OUTPUT, 1928-29. 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. | Australia. 
| 


Quantiry (,000 omrrrED). 


Boots and shoes.. pairs 8,817 7,857 641 375 356 139 13,185 


Slippers Se, 53 1,292 2,493 11 21 101 as 8,918 
Uppers (a) an 62 69 2 9 «2 2 145 
E VALUE. 

1 | | 
Boots and shoes. . £& | 2,487,699 | 5,301,747 | 452,729 198,552 | 197,072 95,225 | 8,683,024 
Slippers a> £ 189,324 385,019 3,961 6,510 15,139 ee 599,953 
Uppers (a) “a 19,155 21,473 973 3,481 99 845 46,026 


(a) Made for other than factory use. 


25. Clothing (Tailoring and Slop) Factories.—(i) Details for each State, 1928-29. 
The importance of this industry in the several States is shown in the following table :— 


CLOTHING (TAILORING AND SLOP) FACTORIES, 1928-29. 


Items. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories .. Me 533 516 131 132 90 38 1,440 
Number of employees mS nis 8,598 2,916 2,059 1,307 502 26,953 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed .. rp ae 882 574 147 99 74 26 1,802 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings .. ae £ |2,161,898 |1,194,600 | 299,866 | 381,464 | 270,600 | 81,045 | 4,389,473 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery a4 £& | 141,690 | 113,850 82,960 | 24,929 | 18,673 4,955 837,057 
Total amount of wages paid 
during year fie £ [1,583,146 |1,141,763 | 319,166 | 246,587 | 174,462 | 59,870 | 3,524,994 
Value of fuel used 196 24,741 6,976 6,032 3,095 60 65,100 


2,040,650 1,934,280 | 452,634 339,522 270,472 | 55,181 | 5,092,739 


Value of materials used fi 0S 
4,444,557 13,652,907 |1,073,388 | 733,865 | 556,496 | 141,661 |10,602,874 


Total value of output 
Value added in process of manu- 
facture .. an £ |2,379,711 |1,693,886 | 613,778 388,311 | 282,929 | 86,420 | 5,445,035 


th th th 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The tailoring and slop branch of 
the clothing industry has made little progress during the past four years. The number 
of factories and persons employed have declined, while the value of raw material used 
and output have remained practically constant. Details for the past five years are as 
follow :— 

CLOTHING (TAILORING AND SLOP) FACTORIES.—AUSTRALIA, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


¢ 
Items. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29 
Number of factories me i. +4 1,472 1,481 1,465 1,422 1,440 
Number of employees .. nx re 28,600 28/294 28,409 27,401 | a@ 26,953 
Actual horse-power of engines used on 1,823 1,787 1,833 1,954 1,802 


4,291,681 | 4,403,707 | 4,868,772 | 4,364,779 | 4,389,473 
374,079 376,509 367,923 370,757 337,057 
3,482,486 | 3,634,760 | 3,664,940 | 3,616,157 | 3,524,994 
58,943 65,638 64,742 65,946 65,100 
5,407,676 | 5,582,354 | 5,456,963 | 5,121,106 | 5,092,739 
10,881,684 |11,274,588 |11,118,283 |10,827,374 | 10,602,874 
5,415,065 | 5,626,596 | 5,596,578 | 5,640,322 | 5,445,035 
| 


Approx. value of land and buildings 
Approx. value of plant and machinery 
Total amount of wages paid +3 
Value of fuel used ie é 
Value of materials used . . 
Total value of output .. de 
Value added in process of manufacture 


th th th th th th th 


(a) See § 9.1. 
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26. Dressmaking and Millinery Establishiments.—(i) Details for each State, 1928-29. 
Particulars of dressmaking and millinery establishments are given in the following 
table :— 

DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENTS, 1928-29. 


{ 
Items. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia, 
Number of factories .. aa 225 512 39 57 50 14 897 
Number of employees. . 8,384 8,859 678 965 769 123 14,778 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed . 183 683 182 63 66 5 1,182 
Approximate value of land and 
Mailding Sy his 875,280 |1,370,740 54,925 | 153,946 | 103,610 | 12,462 | 2,570,963 
de roxtihate value of Plant and 
machinery £ 31,032 | 116,290 5,558 |} 11,211 9,857 1,203 175,151 
Total amount of wages paid x 
during year : £ | 335,867 | 968,852 63,374 | 85,048 | 70,572 9,021 | 1,522,734 
Value of fuel used £ 4,085 16,387 577 1,864 938 205 24,056 
Value of materials used £ | 23,622 |1,873,637 86,738 | 107,351 | 123,54C | 10,086 | 2,724,974 
Total value of output £ |1,129,054 |3,406,295 | 194,776 | 234,857 | 237,771 | 24,867 | 5,227,620 
Value added in process of manu- 
facture .. an £ | 601,847 |1,516,271 | 107,461 | 125,642 | 113,293 | 14,576 | 2,478,590 


(ii) Development in Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The development of dressmaking 
and millinery establishments in Australia during the past four years is shown in the 
following table :— 


DRESSMAKING AND MILLINERY ESTABLISHMENTS.—AUSTRALIA, 
1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Items. 1924-25. 1925-26. ; 1926-27. 1927-28. 1928-29. 

“ = ‘tec - bape Seti atel i a ity | 
Number of factories es oe nic) 922 898 912 916 897 
Number of employees .. ai 14,823 14,703 15,051 15,019 | a@ 14,778 
Actual horse-power of engines used a 699 854 906 898 1,182 


Approximate value of land and buildings £ | 2,270,977 | 2,808,405 | 2,498,532 | 2,596,384 | 2,570,963 
Approximate value of plant and machinery£ 166,102 173,368 171,235 170,653 175,151 
Total amount of wages pa a £ | 1,383,138 | 1,462,410 | 1,507,373 | 1,525,947 | 1,582,734 
Value of fuel used . ye 
Value of materials used . he £ 

Value of final output .. £ | 4,920,650 | 5,243,483 | 5,294,399 | 5,034,713 5,227, 620 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 2,252,793 | 2,417,077 | 2,481,401 | 2 418, 906 | 2,478,590 
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(a) See § 9.1. 


27. Electrotyping, Stereotyping, Printing, and Binding Works.—(i) Details for each 
State, 1928-29... Printing ranks high in importance among the industries of Australia. 
It affords employment for about 27,000 employees, and pays more than £6,000,000 in 
salaries and wages. During 1928-29 the total value of the output amounted to 
£16,419,674. 


The following table gives particulars of these industries in each State for the year 
1928-29 :— 


ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING, PRINTING, AND BINDING ESTABLISHMENTS, 


1928-29. 
Items. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.} Tas. | Australia. 
Number of factories .. nf 501 483 132 97 91 21 1,825 
Number of employees. . 10,392 9,136 3,372 1,844, 1,541) . 682 26,967 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed . 9,563 7,881 2,558 1,736) 1,456 361 23,550 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings .. £ |3,100,328 |2,449,670 | 821,969 | 664,100| 436,090 | 111,304 | 7,533,461 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery £ |3,132,777 |2,111,050 | 590,336 | 571,345! 375,071 | 125,944 | 6,906,528 
Total ray of wages paid 
during y 46 £ |2,446,228 |1,959,778 | 721,975 | 410,431) 359,403 | 161,493 | 6,059,308 
Value of faa used .. “3 80,501 65.061 32,390 14,088) 12,868 5,177 210,085 
Value of materials used £ |2,647,691 |2,200,604 | 515, 610 | 389,585| 300,730 | 97,810 | 6,152,030 
Total value of output £ |6,863,261 |5,548,169 |1,724,552 |1,078,313 877, 718 | 327,661 |16,419,674 
Value added in ee of 
manufacture x £ |4,135,069 |3,282,504 /1,176,552 | 674,640, 564,120 | 224,674 |10,057,559 
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(ii) Development in Australia, 1924-25 to 1928-29. The development of electrotyping, 


stereotyping, printing, and binding in Australia since 1924-25 is shown in the following 
table :— 


ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING, PRINTING AND BINDING ESTABLISHMENTS.— 
AUSTRALIA, 1924-25 TO 1928-29. 


Items. 1924-25. | 1925-26. | 1926-27. | 1927-28. | 1928-29. 
Number of establishments ne On 1,238 1,254 1,307 1,322 1,325 
Number of employees .. oa ne 25,279 25,213 27,059 27,049 | a 26,967 
Actual horse-power of engines used te 18,203 19,048 20,581 23,042 23,550 
Approximate value of land and buildings £ |-5,709,421 | 6,258,485 | 7,012,899 | 7,421,436 | 7,583.461 
Approximate value of plant and machinery £ | 5,624,487 | 5,961,076 | 6,562,612 | 6,507,575 | 6,906,523 
Total amount of wages vies nd £ | 5,232,040 | 5,526,681 | 5,934,778 | 5,980,513 | 6,059,303 
Value of fuel used é oa & 165,046 185,513 197,648 209.647 210.085 


Value o1 niaterials used... On £ | 4,904,536 | 5,277,369 | 5,969,691 | 6.079,643 | 6,152,030 
Total value of output .. £ (13,621,903 |14,493,764 |16,000,811 |16,307,832 |16,419,674 
Value added in process of manufacture £ | 8,552,321 | 9,030,882 | 9,833,472 |10,418,542 |10,057,559 


(a) See § 9.1. 


The figures shown in the above table for some years were considerably augmented 
by the inclusion of all details in respect of the newspaper industry, but from 1924-25 
onwards only the cost of printing and publishing the papers has been taken into account 
in computing factory returns. 


28. Motor Vehicles and Accessories.—The industries catering for the motor trade 
comprise the principal branches of manufacture in Class XI. The statistical classification 
has been amended and does not now permit the separation of the assembling and repairing 
of motors from the body building section. The number of bodies manufactured during 
1928-29 was 72,193, valued at £4,357,841. The returns for the combined industries 
during the year 1928-29 are as follow :— 


MOTOR VEHICLES AND ACCESSORIES, 1928-29. 


Items. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 

ber of factories .. “ad 945 759 128 146 156 65 2,199 

ube of employees a 8.457 6,181 1,286 5,495 1,259 492 23-171 
of engines 

- ara Se : 5,134 4,530 719 4,159 612 233 15,387 
f land and 

Sites. ise Sea £ |3,179,009 |2,026,910 | 502,535 | 987,777 | 468,630 | 172,822 | 7,337,683 
lant and 

Sg conte ee of: £ | 591,454 | 811,750 93,531 | 719,972 | 97,722 | 24,476 | 2,338,905 
pe 

ss tng eo “4 wees x! £ |1,619,690 |1,280,290 | 232,453 1,138,164 | 262,032 72, 110 | 4,604,739 

Value of fuel used .. “5 68.871 58,247 9,999 44,209 8,766 3/264 190,356 

Value of muterials used £ }1.800,131 127,373 105,605 |1,279,432 | 134,959 33. 369 | 3.580,869 

‘Total value of output £ 13,672,553 |2,688,382 | 681,993 |3,159,007 | 580,657 146,970 {10,929,562 
manu- 

sports a = ere “ £ |2,303.551 |1,905,762 | 566,389 1,835,365 | 436,932 | 110,337 | 7,158,337 


0.5408.—21 
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29. Furniture and Cabinet Making and Billiard Table Making Factories.—These 
industries constitute the principal manufactures in Class XIII. The following table 
gives particulars for each State :— 


FURNITURE AND CABINET MAKING AND BILLIARD TABLE MAKING 
FACTORIES, 1928-29. 


Items. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land, | 5. Aust. |W. ae Tas. | Australia. 
(5) a 
Number of factories .. a 271 318 81 56 62 83 821 
Number of employees. . 4,001 2,980 1,240 839 816 337 16,213 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed .. 4,927 3,625 1,484 | 1,819 975 460 13,290 
Approximate value of land and 
buildings .. £ | 847,090 | €64,390 | 186,648 | 123,150 | 187,505 | 41,278 | 2,000,061 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery £ | 263,923 | 184,300 76,293 | 79,588 | 46,582 | 19,584 670,270 
Total emalis- of wages paid 
during year we £ | 854,023 | 508,513 | 246,211 | 149,256 | 154,394 | 49,915 | 1,962,322 
Value of fuel used = <i 3.830 20,498 8.445 6.709 4,027 1,790 65,299 
Value of materials used £ |1,269,403 | 690,200 | 307,598 | 182,074 | 199,882 | 36,341 | 2,685,498 
Total value of output £ |2,536,669 |1,561,278 | 667,757 | 394,661 | 429,170 | 115,191 | 5,714,726 
Value added in age! of manu- 
facture .. £ |1,242,436 | 850,580 | 351,714 | 205,878 | 235,261 | 77,060 | 2,963,929 
(a) Excluding Billiard Tables. (6) Includes Furnishing Drapery. 


30. Electric Light and Power Works.—The increased demand for electrical energy 
has been responsible for considerable development in the electric light and power works 
of Australia during recent years. Since 1924-25 the production of electric light and 
power has increased from 1,536,853,348 to 2,286,130,154 British units, or by more than 
48 percent. Particulars for the year 1928-29 are as follow :— 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WORKS, 1928-29. 


Items. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | S. Aust./W. Aust.) Tas. |{Australia. 
Number of factories .. 34 126 87 31 29 47 6 826 
Number of employees. . 2,196 1,153 798 1,343) 313 95 5,898 
Actual horse-power of engines 
employed . 334,294 | 235,589 | 104,601 98,718) 50,936 77,440} 901,578 
Approximate ‘value of land and 
buildings .. £ |2,938,924 |1,895,460 | 295,414 | 532,399] 261,916 28,270) 5,952,383 
Approximate value of plant and 
machinery .. £ (8,354,176 |6,079,300 |2,179,684 |1,838,358| 850,580 |3,042,063|22,345,161 
Total amount of wages paid 
during year oe £ | 676,195 | 321,163 | 199,992 | 353,657] 83,658 25,691] 1,660,356 
Value of fuel used Be £ |1,475,223 | 609,205 | 163,108 | 263,247] 251,015 1,818} 2,763,611 
Total value of output £ |4,956,461 |1,616,076 | 605,143 |1,091,220) 575,146 258,878) 9,105,924 


31. Gas and Coke Works.—(i) Details for each State, 1928-29. Gas works are in 
operation in nearly all the chief towns in Australia. In New South Wales there are 
nine and in Queensland one coke factories which are worked as separate industries. 
The subjoined table gives particulars of gas and coke works i in each State for the year 
1928-29 :— 

GAS AND COKE WORKS, 1928-29. 


Items. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. |S. Aust.|W. Aust.) Tas. | Australia. 
Number of employees:. 7. | gaet| aos} 748} esl «aah | a0k |g 2B 
ie ke eae of, engines 7,681 8,638 841 2,357} 237 156 cond 
gn ey is ae at pan ang 1,156,541 Mian 245,901 rn 81,446 | 49,235 ies 
Approximate value of plant and r¢ : : ; bao eri a: 
otal, "amok ae 2e58 paid 4,014,187 |2,089,050 |1,414,797 |1,205,057 163,617 | 167,610 9,054,318 
uring year ans 639,452 | 300,999 | 181,488 | 211,790} 29,143 | 25,995 29,22 
rae ela aaci  Eftgraae | tobam | ues | reel ihn | S200t | Cane 
eh hh kell Pates Ss eB 4,684,771 |2,576,822 | 619,948 | 728,612] 163,255 91,356 8.864.774 
facture .. es £ |2,045,388 |1,031,876 | 430,677 | 410,425 89,971 | 52,788 4,061,125. 
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(ii) Coal Used and Production, 1928-29. The following table shows the quantity 


and value of the production of gas and coke works in each State during the year 
1928-29 :— 


GAS AND COKE WORKS.—COAL USED AND PRODUCTION, 1928-29, 


Particulars. N.S.W. Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. W. Aust.| Tas. | Australia. 
Coan UseEp. 
Coal as a0 tons | 1,531,135 | 437,651 | a 98,863 | 106,184 | 20,282 | 138,953 | 2,208,069 


Propucts. 

Gas »+ 1,000 cubic feet |10,683,530 | 6,424,614 [1,388,737 1,562,431 | 361,561 | 198,042 20,618,915 
Coke zs tons | 1,003,626 | 279,887 | 55,937 | 63,101 | 11,396| 5,554 1,419,501 
VALUE. 

Gas =u Ap £ | 2,189,694 | 1,444,204 | 560,277 | 547,259 | 137,179 | 72,796 4,901,339 
QOoke 4. - £ | 1,441,321 | 438,288 | 41,863 | 113,304 | 17,745 | 147749 2,067,270 


(a) Relates to Gas Works only. 


In order to cope with the general industrial expansion, the production of gas 
increased from 18,377,039 cubic feet in 1924-25 to 20,618,915 cubic feet in 1928-29, 
while the output of coke decreased from 1,462,021 to 1,419,501 tons during the same 
period. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
WATER CONSERVATION AND IRRIGATION. 


§1. Artesian Water. 


1. General.—In every country in which droughts are recurrent, there are few 
problems the solution of which is of greater importance than that of an adequate system 
of water conservation. Much has been done in Australia so far as the supply of water 
to centres of population is concerned, and a description of several of the metropolitan 
water-works will be found in the chapter dealing with Local Government. Interstate 
Conferences on artesian water were held in 1912, 1914, 1921, 1924, and 1928, when 
combined Governmental action was agreed upon with reference to delimitation of the 
artesian basins, hydrographic surveys, reason for decrease in flow, analyses and utiliza- 
tion of artesian water, etc. (See map on page 649.) 


2. The Great Australian Artesian Basin.—In speaking of the “Great Australian 
Artesian Basin,’ the area is understood which includes (a) considerably more than 
one-half of Queensland, taking in practically all that State lying west of the Great 
Dividing Range, with the exception of an area in the north-west contiguous to the 
Northern Territory; (6) a considerable strip of New South Wales along its northern 
boundary and west of the Great Dividing Range; and (c) the north-eastern part of South 
Australia proper, together with the extreme south-eastern corner of the Northern 
Territory. This basin (shown approximately by the map on page 649) is said to be 
the largest yet discovered, and measures about 600,000 square miles, of which 376,000 
square miles are in Queensland, 118,000 square miles in South Australia, 80,000 square 
miles in New South Wales, and 25,000 square miles in the Northern Territory. The 
area of the intake beds is estimated at 60,010 square miles, viz., 50,000 square miles 
in Queensland and 10,010 square miles in New South Wales. A description of the basin 
and its geological formation will be found in previous issues of the Year Book (see No. 
6, p. 569). 


3. The Western Australian Basins.—The Western Australian Basins fall naturally 
within five distinct groups, viz., the Eucla Basin, in the extreme south-east of the State, 
extending well into South Australia along the shores of the Great Australian Bight ; 
the Coastal Plain Basin, west of the Darling Range ; the North-West Basin, between the 
Murchison and Ashburton Rivers; the Gulf Basin, between Cambridge Gulf and Queen’s 
Channel; and the Desert Basin, between the De Grey and Fitzroy Rivers. 


The Recent and Tertiary strata which enter Western Australia at its eastern border, 
and which have a prevailing dip towards the Great Australian Bight, form the Eucla 
artesian water area. Where boring operations have been undertaken, the water has been 
found to be salt or brackish, and there are other conditions affecting the supply, such as 
local variations in the thickness of the beds, their relative porosity, and the unevenness 
of the floor upon which they rest, which, so far, have not been examined with sufficient 
thoroughness to enable many particulars to be given in regard to this basin. 


In the Coastal Plain Basin to the west of the Darling Ranges artesian boring has, 
on the other hand, been carried on successfully for many years. 


4. The Murray River Basin.—The Murray River basin extends over south-western 
New South Wales, north-western Victoria, and south-eastern South Australia. It is 
bounded on the west by the azoic and palaeozoic rocks of the Mount Lofty and other 
ranges extending northwards from near the mouth of the Murray to the Barrier Range, 
and on the east and north-east by the ranges of Victoria and New South Wales. This 
tertiary water-basin is occupied by a succession of sedimentary formations, both porous 
and impervious. It is of interest to note that the waters of the Murray River are partly 
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supplied by influx from the water-bearing beds of this basin; this is proved by the fact 
that, at low water, springs are observed at certain places flowing into it from beneath 
the limestone cliffs from Pyap Bend downwards. Similar springs exist along the courses 
of other branches of the River Murray system, where they cut through the tertiary 
formation. On the Victorian side bores have been put down, and water has been struck 
at various levels. 


5. Plutonic or Meteoric Waters.—In previous Year Books will be found a statement 
of the theory of Professor Gregory* as to the origin of the water in the Australian 
artesian basins, together with the objections held thereto by a former Government 
Geologist of New South Wales + (See Official Year Book No. 6, p. 570). 


6. Artesian and Sub-Artesian Bores.—(i) General. The following table gives 
particulars of artesian and sub-artesian bores in each State and in the Northern 
Territory :— 


ARTESIAN AND SUB-ARTESIAN BORES, 1928-29. 


Particulars. | N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. s. on W. Aust.| N. Ter. Total. 
¢) 
Bores existing ais No. 560 380 3,247 155 242 191 4,775 
Total depth of existing bores : ae 
feet | 923,764 | 101,200 |d4,119,350 | 114,727 | 223,389 62,375 | 5,544,805 
Daily flow 1,000 gals. | a77,043 (6) a304,812 | @12,971 70,112 7,723 | e472,661 
Depth at which artesian water 
was struck— 
Maximum... feet 4,338 800 7,009 4,850 8,325 1,760 7,009 
Minimum ve feet 89 150 10 55 39 42 10 
Temperature of flow— ; 
aximum .. °Fahr. 189 (b) 212 268 140 (6) 212 
Minimum ye ect abr 68 (0) 78 82 75 (b) 68 
(a) Flowing bores only. (b) Not available. (c) Government bores only. (2) Total depth 


of all bores. (e) Incomplete. (f) Not including 1,440 bores in course of construction, abandoned, 
or uncertain. 


7. Details for States——Considerations of space preclude the insertion of separate 
particulars of operations in the States during the year 1928-29. Details for earlier years 
will, however, be found in previous issues of the Official Year Book. 


§ 2. Irrigation. 


1. General.—Australia’s first experiments in irrigation were made with the object of 
bringing under cultivation areas in which an inadequate rainfall rendered agricultural 
and even pastoral occupations precarious and intermittent, and, although these original 
settlements have generally proved fairly successful, most of the States, instead of 
promoting new settlement in unoccupied regions, are adopting the policy of making 
existing settlements closer, by repurchasing large estates, subdividing them into holdings 
of suitable sizes for cultivation, and selling the land upon easy terms of payment. It 
is in connexion with this Closer Settlement policy that the special value of irrigation is 


recognized. 


2. New South Wales.—(i) General. The recognition of the fact that the area 
suitable for cultivation might be extended largely by a system of water conservation 
and irrigation has induced the Government to undertake various detached works and 
schemes, which will constitute portion of the system necessary to serve the whole 


State. 


* See J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., D.Se.: ‘‘ The Dead Heart of Australia,” London, John Murray, 1906; 
and “ The Flowing Wells of Central Australia,’ Geogr. Journ., July and August, 1911. 

} E. F. Pittman, A.R.S.M., formerly Government Geologist of New South Wales: “ Problems of the 
Artesian Water Supply of Australia, with special reference to Professor Gregory’s Theory. (Clarke 
Memorial Lecture, delivered before the Royal Society of New South Wales, 31st October, 1907); ‘“ The 
Great Australian Artesian Basin,” Sydney, 1914; and ‘* The Composition and Porosity of the Intake 
Beds of the Great Australian Artesian Basin,’ Sydney, 1915. 


’ 
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The system, and the works necessary to its maintenance and development within 
the State of New South Wales, are under the control of the Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commission, which consists of the Minister for Agriculture for the time being 
as Chairman, and two other Commissioners. The works controlled by the Commission 
include the great Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme ; the smaller irrigation settlements at 
Hay, Curlwaa (Wentworth) and Coomealla; national works of water conservation ; 
shallow boring for settlers ; and water trusts and artesian bore trusts operating under the 
Water Act of 1912. The Commission has control also of storage and diversions of water 

‘by private persons for purposes of conservation and irrigation. 


(ii) Murrumbidgee Irrigation Scheme. The main features of the scheme include a 
storage dam across the Murrumbidgee at Burrinjuck to retain the river flow, which is 
released for use lower down the river particularly during the dry summer months; a 
movable diversion weir at Berembed, about 240 miles below the dam, to turn the required 
amount of water from the river into the main canal; a main canal, leaving the river near 
the weir; four main branch canals and a series of subsidiary canals and distributing 
channels through the area to be irrigated ; bridges, checks, regulators and other structures 
throughout the entire system, and meters for measuring the volume allowed to each 
farm. Towns and villages, roadways to serve each farm, and a general surface drainage 
system, are also included in this scheme. 


Further details in respect of the storage dam, diversion weir and canals, together 
with the areas thrown open for settlement are contained in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book. (See Official Year Book No. 15, page 442). 


Particulars in respect of tenure are set out in Chapter V., Land Tenure and Settlement. 


The irrigation area is situated on the northern side of the Murrumbidgee River, 
where it is anticipated that there will ultimately be upwards of 200,000 acres under 
irrigation in blocks devoted to fruit, vegetable and rice growing, dairying, stock raising, 
etc. With the aid of irrigation, the soil and climate of these areas are suitable for the 
production of apricots, peaches, nectarines, prunes, pears, plums, almonds, melons, 
cantaloups, and citrus fruits, also wine and table grapes, raisins, sultanas, figs, olives, 
and most varieties of vegetable and fodder crops. Dairying and Pig-raising are being 
undertaken by a large number of settlers in the areas, and the canning and drying of fruit 
and the production of wine are industries of considerable dimensions. The district is 
one of the greatest fresh fruit producing centres in the State. The growing of rice on 
this area is an important industry. Rice from an area of about 14,000 acres was har- 
vested in 1929, the resultant crop being approximately 24,000 tons, which is sufficient 
for the whole of the requirements of the Commonwealth. Approximately 19,000 acres 
will be sown to rice for the 1929-30 season giving an estimated yield of 30,000 tons of 
paddy rice. 


On the 30th June, 1929, 1,814 farms were held under permanent tenure, representing 
a total area of 120,860 acres. In addition, there were 91 farms comprising a total area 
of approximately 38,834 acres occupied under permissive occupancy pending the granting 
of permanent titles. The number of town blocks held was 932. 


In the matter of cultivation, the following particulars indicate the extent of the work 
performed by the settlers :—There are approximately 7,612 acres under deciduous fruits, 
5,355 under citrus fruits, 5,666 under vines, and for the 1930 harvest about 19,000 acres 
under rice. The estimated population of the area is about 15,000. 


The total production of the Murrumbidgee Irrigation areas for the year ended 30th 
June, 1929, is valued at £970,000. 


(iii) Curlwaa Irrigation Area. The Curlwaa irrigation area is situated on the Murray 
River near its junction with the Darling River, and comprises 10,550 acres, of which on 
30th June, 1929, irrigable holdings consisting of 2,161 acres had been taken up in areas 
of 1} to 40 acres, with a leasehold tenure of 30 years, at rentals of from 3s. to 10s. per 
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acre per annum for the most part, and up to 35s. per acre in some blocks set apart during 
recent years. Of the balance, 7,011 acres were leased as non-irrigable holdings for short 
terms, in the majority of cases up to five years, with rentals of from 5d. to 5s. per acre, 
while the remainder of the area, with the exception of a few vacant holdings, is made up 
of roads, channels, and other reserves. Of the irrigable area, 1,296 acres are planted as 
orchards and vineyards, of which 1,163 acres are in full bearing. There is also a small 
area under lucerne. It has been proved that the Curlwaa soil is eminently suited to the 
growth of citrus and other kinds of fruit, and some of the finest oranges grown in New 
South Wales are produced on this area. 


The estimated weight of dried fruits produced on the Curlwaa area in the year 1928-29 
was 908 tons, while the production of citrus fruit was 22,684 cases. The total value 
of production for the year is estimated approximately as follows :—Dried fruits, £50,974; 
citrus fruits, £15,311; other fresh fruit, £677; other produce and live stock, etc., £5,000 ; 
a total of £71,962. The production of citrus was considerably below normal, the crop 
having been seriously affected by the severe frost of the latter part of the year 1927. 


Water is pumped from the Murray River by a suction gas plant in 3 units, with a total 
capacity of 11,000 gallons per minute and a lift of about 36 feet, and is supplied to the 
lessees at a flat rate of 20s. per acre per annum. There is also a general rate of 14s. per 
acre per annum upon the portion of the irrigated area in productive bearing. During the 
season 1928-29 the quantity of water supplied was 274,471,560 cubic feet, or 6,301 acre- 
feet, the average area watered during six irrigations being 1,700 acres. Each lessee is 
entitled to receive a quantity of water equivalent to a depth of 30 inches per annum. 


(iv) Hay Irrigation Area. The Hay irrigation area consists of about 4,500 acres, 
of which on 30th June, 1929, the area held and used for irrigation purposes was 1,027 acres, 
in 107 blocks of from 3 to 30 acres. The term of lease is generally 30 years, and the 
annual rental from 5s. to 12s: per acre. In addition, there was at that date an area of 
2,886 acres of non-irrigated land taken up in 53 blocks for short terms up to five years, 
with rentals of from Is. to 10s. per acre. Water is lifted from the Murrumbidgee River 
by suction gas-driven pumping machinery in 2 units, with a total capacity of 4,000 gallons 
per minute, and a maximum lift of 30 feet. The rate charged to settlers is £1 10s. per 
acre per annum, but no general rate is levied as at Curlwaa. During the 1928-29 season 
167,009,040 cubic feet of water or 3,834 acre feet, were pumped with eight pumpings. 
The average area watered was 1,059 acres. This includes lands outside the area which 
are watered by a special agreement. The principal industry is dairying, milk being 
supplied to the town of Hay, and cream to the local butter factory. 


(v) Coomealla Irrigation Area. The Coomealla Irrigation Area is situated on the 
Murray River about 9 miles by road from Wentworth. The land is rich chocolate loam, 
timbered with pine, belah, and sandalwood, and has a limestone subsoil varying from 2 
feet to 10 feet below the surface. The soil is admirably suited to horticultural farming, 
especially viticulture. The first section at present being developed embraces 3,090 acres, 
of which 2,317 acres have been subdivided into 42 residential holdings and 116 horticultural 
farms, the average area of the latter being 19.1 acres, of which 17.3 acres are irrigable. 
The tenure is either perpetual leasehold or farm purchase, with a payment period of 363 
years, at the option of the settler. Water is pumped from the Murray River by steam- 
driven engines, operating two-stage centrifugal pumps, in duplicate, with a total capacity 
of 38 cubic feet per second. The rising main is of steel, 2,150 feet long, 5 ft. 6 in. diameter, 
and is of sufficient capacity to permit of an extension of the area later. The supply 
channels have been lined throughout with concrete and mortar, and the scheme also 
includes the construction of drainage channels, bridges, and other structures. 


Settlement commenced, with the exception of one farm, about the middle of 1926. 
At 30th June, 1929, 109 holdings were held as leases or purchases, 97 being horticultural 
and 12 residential holdings. The total area of these is 1,830 acres, of which 1,296 acres 
had been planted, principally to sultanas and citrus. 


The total value of production for the year was approximately £17,000. 
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During the year 1928-29 the quantity of water supplied was 204,862,680 cubic feet 
or 4,703 acre-feet, the average area watered during four irrigations being 1,393 acres. 


(vi) Projected Irrigation Schemes. (a) General. Construction is in progress of 
the Hume Dam, on the Murray River, and of Wyangala Dam on the Lachlan River. The 
Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission is investigating schemes for utilizing the 
New South Wales share of the Murray waters, and has under consideration schemes for 
storing water for the purpose of irrigation and stock and domestic supply on the 
Macquarie, Hunter, Namoi and Peel Rivers. 


(b) Murray River. The effect of constructing the Upper Murray storage will be 
to ensure at all times sufficient fow below Albury to permit of diversions for irrigation 
and stock and domestic supplies, and to make good the losses in the river due to 
seepage, evaporation, and lockages. The Act provides that, subject to certain conditions, 
New South Wales and Victoria shall share the regulated flow of the river at Albury, and 
shall each have the full use of all tributaries of the River Murray within its territory 
below Albury, with the right to divert, store, and use the flows thereof. 


It is estimated that the New South Wales regulated river flow after the construction 
of the Upper Murray storage will amount to an average of at least 132,500 acre-feet per 
month at Albury during the irrigating season, and this will permit of a considerable 
amount of irrigation development along the river. 

Construction has advanced to such a stage that 100,000 acre-feet can be stored 
behind the Hume Reservoir wall, and investigations are being made into the manner in 
which the New South Wales proportion of the Murray waters can be most profitably 
used, when the full storage is available. 


(c) Lachlan River. In December, 1926, the Parliamentary Standing Committee on 
Public Works completed its inquiry into alternative schemes for water conservation on 
the Lachlan River. These comprised :—(1) construction of a large storage dam at 
Wyangala; (2) the raising of Lake Cudgellico; and (3) a number of low weirs between 
Goolagong and Booligal. The Committee recommended the construction of the Wyangala 
Dam, subject to some 850,000 acres of mallee country along the Condobolin—Broken Hill 
railway line between Euabalong and Roto being thrown open for settlement. It is 
proposed to serve this area with stock and domestic water, which will be diverted from 
the Lachlan River at the Booberoi Weir and conveyed in channels to the area. The 
Wyangala Dam Act 1528, assented to on 16th June, 1928, provided for the construction 
of a concrete dam across the Lachlan River about 6 miles below the junction of the 
Abercrombie River, at an estimated cost of £1,352,000. The Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commission of New South Wales, was constituted the constructing authority 
for the work. After an exhaustive inquiry by the Development and Migration 
Commission, sanction was given for the funds for construction being provided under the 
terms of the £34,000,000 Migration Agreement. The excavation of the foundations of 
the dam was commenced on 17th December, 1928. The catchment area above the 
dam is 3,200 square miles. The formation at site is a hard grey granite which has been 
extensively explored with the diamond drill and constitutes a satisfactory foundation. 
The capacity of the storage will be about 300,000 acre-feet, and the maximum depth 
165 feet. Arrangements are being completed for the whole of the preliminary works, 


and much of the necessary.-machinery has been ordered or arranged for. The expendi- 
ture to the 30th June, 192%, was £124,979. 


(2) Macquarie River. The question of construction of a storage dam at Burrendong, 
together with a diversion weir in the vicinity of Narromine, and a canal therefrom to 
serve an irrigation area between Narromine and Trangie was also inquired into by the 
Parliamentary Standing Committee on Public Works, but the inquiry was not completed 
at the expiration of Parliament, and is remaining in abeyance for the present. 


(e) Hunter, Namoi, and Peel Rivers. Pumping by licensed private irrigators under 
the Water Act of 1912 is increasing at such a rapid rate that in the case of some of the 
rivers, such as the Peel and the Hunter, it will not be possible adequately to supply the 
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pumps in dry seasons until head storage works have been constructed. Investigations 
are in progress for storage dams on the Hunter and Peel Rivers, for dams at alternative 
sites on the Namoi River at Keepit and above Manilla. 


(vii) Water Rights. By Part II. of the Water Act 1912, the right to the use and flow 
and to the control of the water in all rivers and lakes which flow through, or past, or are 
situate within the land of two or more occupiers is vested in the Crown. Private rights 
are almost wholly abolished, riparian law is simplified, and a system of licences is 
established for the protection of private works of water conservation, irrigation, water 
supply, drainage, and the prevention of inundation of land. The enactment prevents 
litigation and determines the rights of riparian occupiers. 


During the year ending 30th June, 1929, applications were received under the Water 
Act 1912 for 213 new licences and 265 for renewals of existing licences for pumps, dams, 
and other works. The new licences issued were 176 in number, while 38 were not 
renewed, so that on the 30th June, 1929, there were 2,339 in force. In most instances 
the period for which these licences are issued is five years. A fee covering the whole of 
the period of each licence is charged to cover the cost of administration. 


(viii) Water, Irrigation and Bore Trusts. Part III. of the Water Act 1912 provides for 
the supply of water either for irrigation, stock, or domestic purposes, and for drainage of 
land. The liabilities thereon are repaid to the Crown, with interest spread over a period 
of usually from 10 to 28 years inclusive. Under the law the administration, except for 
the Western Division, is vested in trustees—cither three or five to each trust, of whom, 
in the former case, one is the official trustee representing the Government, and in the 
latter two are official trustees acting in a similar capacity. In the Western Division 
the Western Land Board is appointed trustee. For the supply of water, trusts have been 
constituted in connexion with (a) 77 Bore Water Trusts; (b) seven schemes for the 
improvement of natural off-takes of effluent channels, for the purpose of diverting supplies 
from the main rivers; (c) in 6 instances for the construction of weirs across stream 
channels ; (d) 10 pumping schemes; and (e) one for impounding by means of regulators 
water which flows into natural lakes. The area included within these trusts amounts 
to :—Bore Water Trusts 4,607,177 acres, and Water Trusts and Irrigation Trusts 3,557,135 
acres. 


In addition to the Trust Districts, there are 12 Artesian Wells Districts totalling 
324,947 acres supplied with water under the provisions of Part V. of the Water Act 1912. 


(ix) Amendment of the Water Act 1912. A measure is in preparation for submission 
to the State Legislature to amend and improve the existing enactments relating to the 
control of water in the streams of the State. The measure will simplify the procedure 
in respect of the issue of licences to appropriate water and to use works connected with 
rivers and lakes and will give effect to the practice of prior appropriation of water 
according to the order in which applications for licences and authorities are received. 
This measure will also provide for the licensing of bores sunk for water for depths 
greater than 100 feet and will contain provisions to enable supplies of water being given 
to extensive districts for domestic use, stock watering and irrigation. 


3. Victoria.—(i) General. The Water Conservation Works in Victoria consist of 
irrigation works proper, and those providing mainly a domestic supply, such as the 
works for the supply of Melbourne, controlled by the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board 
of Works; the Coliban, Wonthaggi, Broken River, Kerang Lakes, Naval Base and 
Mornington Peninsula, and Mallee Supply Works administered by the State Rivers and 
Water Supply Commission ; and other works of domestic supply controlled by Water 
Works Trusts or Municipal Corporations. Particulars of the works not controlled by 
the Commission will be found in the chapter on Local Government in this volume. With 
the exception of that of the First Mildura Irrigation Trust, all the irrigation schemes, 
and the more important domestic and stock water-supply works in rural districts, are 
vested in and controlled by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, a body 
composed of three members, which was created by the Water Act 1905, now incorporated 
in the Water Act 1928. 
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While not covering the whole of the activities of the State Rivers and Water Supply 
Commission, the particulars in the following statement will furnish a general idea of 
the development of water conservation and distribution in Victoria under its adminis- 
tration; also of the value of an efficient water supply to country lands, whether for 
domestic and stock purposes only, or for the addition of irrigation to lands already so 
supplied :— 


Irrigation Districts— At 30.6.07— At 30.6.29— 
Number of Districts administered .. TOE Sic 33 
Number of Districts having Water 
Rights om Ae br Nil .. ae 25 
Total of such Water Rights os Nil .. ni 398,000 acre-feet 
Area under Irrigated Culture aes 108,000 acres .. 472,000 acres 
Valuation for Rating purposes 46 £196,000 ss £763,000 


Rural Waterworks Districts 
Number of Districts administered 


(excluding Coliban) $05 re Ye aeAte a 30 
Valuation for Rating purposes sty £125,000 ae £1,729,000 
Urban Districts— 
Number of Districts administered ., I cPsrce ie 68 
Valuation for Rating purposes ar £5,600 — oes £523,000 


The storages for irrigation and domestic and stock supply purposes had, at 30th 
June, 1929, a total capacity of 1,267,520 acre-feet. The completion of works now under 
construction will bring the total to 1,350,920 acre-feet, as against a total of 172,000 acre- 
feet in 1902. The Hume Reservoir, which is being constructed on the Upper Murray, 
already stores 100,000 acre-feet, and, when completed, will-contain 2,000,000 acre-feet, 
half of which quantities under the provisions of the River Murray Agreement, can be 
credited to the State of Victoria. At the latest available date the capacity of existing 
storages amounted to 1,267,520 acre-feet, while when works in course of construction 
have been completed the total will amount to 2,300,920 acre-feet. 


(ii) Irrigation Schemes. (a) General. This division comprises the schemes con- 
structed and under construction for the supply of water to thirty-three irrigation districts, 
The capital expenditure at 30th June, 1929, on water supply for the irrigation and water 
supply districts under the control of the Commission and at Mildura, exclusive of the 
amount of £2,063,000 expended by it on River Murray Agreement Works, was £10,938,000. 
The irrigation works draw their supplies mainly from headworks constructed on the 
Goulburn, Murray, and Loddon Rivers. The cost of these headworks, which now stands 
at £1,127,000, is not debited to any particular districts, but is borne by the State. The 


extent of land under irrigated culture during the year 1928-29 for all kinds of crop was 
471,695 acres. 


(b) Goulburn Irrigation System. The Goulburn Irrigation System (see Official Year 
Book No. 13, map on page 561) is the largest project of the kind in Victoria. The need 
for irrigation in the Goulburn Valley is indicated by its low annual rainfall, 18 inches, 
while the great variation in the rainfall over the catchment area, 20 inches to 52 inches ; 
in the rate of flow, 180 cusecs* to 80,000 cusecs; and in the volume of the annual river 
discharge, 620,000 acre-feet to 6,200,000 acre-feet, reveal clearly the necessity for 
regulating the river flow by storage. The progress made in this direction is shown by 
the fact that the existing storages of this system will hold some 660,000 acre-feet, which, 
added to 300,000 acre-feet divertible direct from the river, brings the total artificial 
supply to 960,000 acre-feet. 


The Goulburn Scheme comprises a diversion weir on the Goulburn River, near 
Nagambie, which raises the summer level of the river about 45 feet to 408 feet above 
sea level, the height necessary to command the lands to be irrigated ; two main channels, 
ne 2S Caen 2 ee aes tS Th POs RR 


* Ousecs — Cubic feet per second. 
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the eastern diverting water to the four Irrigation Districts surrounding the town of 
Shepparton, and the western supplying the eastern half of the Rodney main channels 
and filling Waranga Basin, the principal storage reservoir of the scheme. Two further 
main channels issue from this reservoir, one feeding the western half of the Rodney main 
channels, and the other serving districts as far west as Boort and continuing thence further 
west to the Yarriambiack Creek, distant 230 miles by channel from Waranga Reservoir. 
Further details in respect of this scheme are contained in previous issues of the Year 
Book (see Official Year Book, No. 19, page 834). 


In response to requests for additional storage the Commission adopted 
what was known as the Sugarloaf site, just below the junction of the Goul- 
burn and Delatite Rivers, as the most economical. A dam has been con- 
structed to a height of 140 feet above the river bed, its foundation being in places 
75 feet below the natural surface. It has an over-all length of 3,000 feet, of which 2,300 
feet consist of “rock fill”? bank with a reinforced concrete-core wall, the remaining 700 
feet being of mass concrete, and forming a, flood spillway. The dam submerges an area 
of 8,000 acres and permits the storage of 306,000 acre-feet of water. The catchment 
area above this (Eildon) reservoir is 1,500 square miles. 


The State Electricity Commission has proceeded with its scheme of hydro-electric 
works at the Eildon Reservoir, in connexion with which the Water Commission pro- 
vided a separate outlet for emergency or power purposes. Generally, the regulated 
flow from the reservoir required for water supply purposes can be discharged through this 
pipe, thus enabling it, in the whole or part, to be passed through the turbines on its way 
to the river. 


The portion of the State at present served by the Goulburn system comprises 
137,200 acres east of the river, 573,500 acres between the Goulburn and the Campaspe, 
400,430 acres between the Campaspe and the Loddon, and 69,670 acres west of the 
Loddon. These areas include the irrigated closer settlements at Katandra, Shepparton, 
Stanhope, Tongala, Rochester, Echuca North, and Dingee, as well as the districts formerly 
controlled by the Rodney and Tragowel Plains Trusts, where the holdings are larger 
than in closer settlement areas. The main channels of the system have an aggregate 
length of 202 miles, in addition to which there are 2,540 miles of distributaries, a total 
for the whole system of 2,742 miles, 


The balance of the area, including Deakin and Boort Districts, is provided with a 
domestic and stock supply, and water is sold for occasional irrigation on application. 
The amount of the compulsory charge for irrigation water allotted as a “right” in the 
older districts is at present 7s. per acre-foot in the two districts—Tragowel Plains and 
Dingee—farthest removed from the sources of supply, 7s. 6d. in special circumstances 
at Echuca North, and 6s. per acre-foot elsewhere. 


The East Goulburn main channel, with a capacity of 666 acre-feet per day and a 
length of 32 miles to the Broken River, has supplied the Shepparton Irrigation District 
of about 25,000 acres—mainly Closer Settlement areas—since its inception in 1912, and 
is now being enlarged to 1,100 acre-feet per day, and extended to a total length of 51 
miles to supply also the Irrigation Districts of South Shepparton (34,000 acres), North 
Shepparton (64,400 acres), and Katandra (14,600 acres). The North Shepparton District 
will be gradually extended as required to include additional areas served by 
further distributary channels completed from time to time, until the whole of the suitable 
area, bounded by the East Goulburn main channel on the east, the Goulburn River on 
the west, and the Nine-Mile Creek on the north, has been supplied. In the South 
Shepparton district water rights of 1 acre-foot of water to each 4 acres of irrigable land 
have been allotted, the compulsory charge owing to the greater cost of construction being, 
for the present, 8s. per acre-foot. The Waranga Western main channel (capacity 2,000 
acre-feet per day at reservoir outlet) has been enlarged from 520 to over 800 acre-feet 
per day from the Piccaninny Creek to a point about 14 miles westward. From this 
point a new channel—the Tandarra-Calivil main—has been constructed through Dingee 
District (6,000 acres) and an adjoining area known as Calivil to the No. 1 main of 
Tragowel Plains District. This new channel came into use in September, 1926, and 
has since relieved the pressure on the Tragowel Plains system, which supplies an area of 
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212,750 acres, and released most of the capacity of the Waranga Western main channel 
for the delivery of supplies to the Calivil District (45,700 acres), and to supplement the 
supply to Boort District, previously dependent mainly on the Loddon River. This 
channel has been extended westward, with a view to improving the water supply 
conditions of the Wimmera-—Mallee districts referred to later. 


The development of the fruit-canning industry emphasizes the success of irrigation 
in the Goulburn Valley. The canneries at Shepparton and Kyabram, together with the 
recently established one at Mooroopna, processed during the 1928 season the largest 
pack of canned fruit yet produced in Victoria, the aggregate of the three canneries being 
20,000,000 tins. It is estimated that about 40 million tins of canned fruit are produced 
yearly in Australia, of which 60 per cent. is processed by Co-operative Canneries in 
~ [rrigation Districts. 


(c) River Murray Irrigation Schemes. The group of irrigation schemes for the service 
of the districts along the frontage of the River Murray, and drawing supplies direct from 
that river, ranks next in importance in point of development to the Goulburn Irrigation 
System. These schemes already supply an area of 430,000 acres, served by 1,700 miles of 
channels, and are capable of considerable expansion when the Hume Storage Reservoir, 
now under construction, becomes operative. 


The districts supplied are all situated in the portion of the"Murray Valley below the 
town of Echuca, and in an area of comparatively low rainfall. Those between Echuca 
and Swan Hill, excepting Tresco, are supplied by gravitation, while the Tresco district, 
and those lower down the river—Nyah, Merbein, Mildura and Red Cliffs—are supplied 
by pumping. : 


The present headwork of the gravitation schemes is a weir and lock at Torrumbarry 
—some 20 miles (by road) down-stream from Echuca—constructed under the powers 
conferred by the River Murray Waters Acts, the constructing authority being the State 
Rivers and Water Supply Commission. 


This weir was commenced early in 1919 and completed in the latter part of 1923. 
It raises the summer level of the river by some 16 feet, and thus substitutes continuous 
diversion for the intermittent diversion hitherto dependent on the varying level in the 
river, and at the same time provides for the passing of river craft but without offering 
serious obstruction to the passage of floods. 


These objects have been achieved by the construction of a concrete foundation, 
combined with movable steel trestles, which support stop bars to the height necessary 
to keep the river at diverting level. In times of flood the bars, and if necessary the 
trestles themselves, are removed to the river bank. 


The effect of this work, as regards irrigation, is the ensuring of a regular supply by 
gravitation throughout the year to the districts between Torrumbarry and Swan Hill. The 
districts first benefited by this supply are those known as Leitchville, Cohuna, Gannawarra, 
Koondrook and Swan Hill, comprising in all 199,000 acres on the river frontage (hitherto 
dependent on pumping plants during low stages of river flow), and the Kerang and Mystic 
Park districts and adjacent areas, containing about 113,000 acres, more distant from the 
river which were receiving a more or less irregular supply, by gravitation, from the Kow 
Swamp Free Headworks. These headworks comprise a gravitation offtake at the effluence 
from the Murray of the Gunbower Creek; a main channel thence (the Gunbower Creek 
improved) to Kow Swamp Reservoir, a natural depression improved so as to hold 40,860 


acre-feet ; and a main supply channel therefrom (the Macorna channel) westward to the 
Loddon River. 


The quantity of water allotted as a “right” in these districts is 1 acre-foot per 
irrigable acre. The compulsory charge is at present 6s. per acre-foot of such water rights. 
In Kerang district—not yet under a compulsory irrigation charge—water is sold to 
irrigators on application at a charge not exceeding 4s. per acre-foot of water supplied. 
The districts supplied include the Cohuna, Kcondrook, and Swan Hill Closer Settlement 
Estates, comprising in all 34,000 acres. Of this area, 8,000 acres were specially purchased 
for soldier settlement, the channel systems being correspondingly extended. 
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In addition to stabilising the supplies to existing irrigation districts, the Torrumbarry 
weir will enable large areas adjacent to these districts to be commanded by extensions 
of existing gravitation channel systems. The most important works so far constructed 
for this purpose are (a) the Gunbower—Cohuna Main Channel, which with the necessary 
distributaries provides water for irrigation for the new Leitchville Irrigation District of 
10,000 acres situate between Kow Swamp State Works and the Cohuna Irrigation 
District ; (6) the distributary channels of the Mystic Park area (18,000 acres); (c) the 
main channel and distributaries for the Third Lake Irrigation District (12,100 acres) ; 
and (d) the distributary channels for the Fish Point Irrigation District (5,800 acres) 
adjoining the Little Murray River. The water rights allotted are—in Mystic Park 
1 acre-foot, Third Lake 2 acre-feet to every 3 acres of irrigable land, and in Fish Point 
area 1 acre-foot to every 2 acres of irrigable land. The compulsory charge is at present 
6s. per acre-foot in Mystic Park District, 7s. per acre-foot in Leitchville and Third Lake 
Districts, and 8s. per acre-foot at Fish Point. 


Extensions of irrigation schemes dependent on the River Murray, hitherto impractic- 
able owing to lack of storage on that river, will be rendered possible on the completion-of 
the Hume Reservoir. This storage work, now in course of construction jointly by the 
States of New South Wales and Victoria, is one of the works authorized by the River 
Murray Waters Acts. (Detailed reference to this undertaking will be found at the end 
of this section.) The site of the dam is a little below the junction of the Murray and 
Mitta Rivers. The catchment area is about 6,000 square miles of mountainous country. 
A reservoir of a capacity of 2,000,000 acre-feet would submerge some 69 square miles— 
about four times the area of Sydney Harbour. 


The irrigation areas supplied by means of pumping, and not commandable by 
gravitation from the Torrumbarry offtake, stated in geographical order, are the Tresco 
Irrigation District, the Nyah and Merbein Murray Frontage Settlements, the First Mildura 
Irrigation Trust District, and the Red Cliffs Soldier Settlement. 


The Tresco District of 4,000 acres, created by private enterprise, and later taken 
over by the State Rivers and Water Supply Commission, is supplied by water lifted from 
Lake Boga by pumps throwing 80 acre-feet per day. Its channel mileage is 50. The 
water supplied is 2} acre-feet to each irrigable acre, and the compulsory charge at present 
£2 per acre. 


The Nyah Irrigation Area is supplied with water diverted from the Murray by a 
high-lift pumping plant—capacity, 94 acre-feet per day. The total length of the 
channels is 53 miles, of which 44 miles are lined with concrete. The settlement contains 
3,800 acres, subdivided into 236 holdings of an average area of 15 acres—practically all 
settled. The settlers include 64 discharged soldiers. Water rights are apportioned to 
these holdings on the basis of 24 acre-feet of water for each irrigable acre, and the com- 
pulsory charge is at present 20s. per acre-foot of such water rights. The land is devoted 
mainly to vineyards and orchards, and the settlers, taken as a whole, are making good 
progress. The value of irrigation to the district is reflected in the selling price of the 
land, fully planted blocks bringing remarkably high prices. 


The Merbein Irrigation Area comprises 8,400 acres, originally Crown lands. This 
settlement now contains 418 holdings, averaging 20 ‘acres each, practically all settled, 
the settlers including 158 discharged soldiers. The water is obtained from the Murray 
by pumps, which deliver 225 acre-feet per day. The main and distributary channels 
have a combined length of 60 miles. The land settlement conditions and the water 
rights apportioned are the same as at Nyah, but the compulsory charge is 24s. per acre- 
foot. The Merbein Works supply also the adjacent Yelta Waterworks District of 48,500 
acres. 


The Red Cliffs Irrigation Settlement comprises an area of 18,000 acres including the 
township and 15,000 acres of first class irrigable land adjoining the Mildura Settlement. 
It is the irrigable portion of the large Red Cliffs estate of 33,000 acres, known as the 
Debenture Holders’ Land, acquired by the State for soldier settlement. The scheme 
of works for this district ranks first in importance among Victoria’s pumping 
systems. It includes a pumping plant capable of delivering 500 acre-feet of water 
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per day, lifted 105 feet, a reinforced concrete rising main 6 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
34 chains long, two electric generators each of about 350 k.v.a. capacity, to provide for 
relifts, and a system of main and distributary channels to command every holding in the 
district. The three pumping units have already been installed and are in operation. 
The total length of channels constructed to date is 124 miles, the excavation involved 
totalling 665,000 cubic yards. Channels having a length of 114 miles have been 
lined with concrete, with the result that 99 per cent. of the blocks in the settlement 
are protected from seepage. About 680 discharged soldiers have been allotted blocks 
on this settlement. The Red Cliffs township, which is growing rapidly, has been 
proclaimed an urban division of the Irrigation District, and is supplied with the 
necessary reticulation from a concrete stand pipe 70 feet high and 26 feet in diameter. 
The Red Cliffs works supply also the adjacent Carwarp and Carwarp Central Water- 
works Districts having a total area of 206,000 acres. 


The area planted to date consists of 10,100 acres of vines and citrus trees. 
The first harvest (1924) returned 570 tons of dried fruit, in addition to which large 
quantities of table grapes were sold for consumption. The 1929 harvest produced 17,000 
tons of raisins, currants, and sultanas, in addition to large quantities of grapes sold for 
dessert and distillation. 


(d) Loddon River Scheme. This also is wholly a gravitation system, with a regulating 
weir on the Loddon at Laanecoorie as its headwork. Its storage capacity is 14,000 acre- 
feet, and other works include timber diversion weirs at Serpentine and Kinypanial, and 
243 miles of channels which supply an area of 79,000 acres in the Boort district for 
domestic and stock purposes and partial irrigation, and a considerable portion of the 
adjoining Loddon United Waterworks Trust District with water for domestic and stock 
use. 


(e) Werribee River Schemes. (1) Bacchus Marsh. The headwork of this gravitation 
scheme is a reservoir of 15,000 acre-feet capacity on Pyke’s Creek, a tributary of the 
Werribee, the intake from the creek catchment being supplemented by a tunnel through 
a dividing spur, which taps the Werribee River near Ballan. The area of the district is 
6,700 acres—half of which is irrigable and includes some of the richest lucerne land in 
the State. The annual water right is one acre-foot per irrigable acre, and the present 
compulsory charge is 22s. 6d. per acre-foot of such right. The higher portion of the 
district receives a supply for domestic and stock purposes. 


(2) Werribee. This is another gravitation scheme on the same river, with a reservoir 
of 17,000 acre-feet capacity at Melton as its headwork. The irrigation district com- 
prises 10,000 acres of first-class land, being the irrigable portion of the Werribee Closer 
Settlement Estate, which is within 20 miles south-westerly of Melbourne. The water- 
right allotment is one acre-foot per irrigable acre, and the charge at present is 12s. per 
acre-foot. The non-irrigable portion of the estate, containing about 13,000 acres, is sup- 
plied with water for domestic and stock purposes. 


(f) Macallister River (Maffra) Scheme. The works of this scheme, the first irrigation 
scheme in the south-eastern portion of the State, now in course of construction, com- 
prise a storage reservoir on the Macallister River, at Glenmaggie near Heyfield, and a 
system of main and distributary channels capable of commanding by gravitation some 
80,000 acres of the rich river flats along the Macallister, Avon, and Thomson Rivers 
near Maffra, Stratford, and Sale. The conditions in these areas as to quality of. lanOE 
and annual rainfall are similar to those at Bacchus Marsh and Werribee before irrigation. 
The design of the dam—a large cyclopean concrete structure 1,000 feet in length— 
provides for the raising of water to a maximum height of 100 feet above the foundations. 
The catchment area above the dam is 813 square miles and the area submerged at full 
supply level will be 4,500 acres, while the capacity of the storage will be 150,000 acre- 
feet, and the unregulated flow of the river will yield an additional 100,000 acre-feet. The 
construction of the works is practically complete. Approximately 105,000 acre-feet of 
water can now be stored, and arrangements can be made to store the whole volume of 
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150,000 acre-feet when required. The commanded lands are specially suitable for beet 
culture and dairying, and include some 11,000 acres acquired by the State Rivers and 
Water Supply Commission for soldier settlement. The area first supplied was 8,000 
acres of the Avon River flats, including the Boisdale Closer Settlement Estate, and was 
constituted the Maffra Irrigation District in 1927. This district was subsequently 
extended to include a total supplied area of 23,000 acres. Further extensions of the 
channels enabled supplies to be given to settlers on some 6,000 acres of closer settlement 
estates, and 9,000 acres of private holdings in the vicinity of Sale, and the Sale Irrigation 
District of 15,000 acres was constituted accordingly, making the total area now 
served by the Mafira—Sale system 38,000 acres. Outlets for the produce of irrigated 
farms are already provided by the sugar, butter, and condensed milk factories, which 
are within easy reach, while the proximity to railway stations ensures to settlers the 
hecessary transport facilities. 


(ili) Domestic and Stock Schemes. (a) General. The second division takes into 
account the schemes constructed and under construction for the supply of water for 
domestic and stock purposes, the capital expenditure on which at 30th J une, 1929, was 
£9,000,000. The area of country lands artificially supplied with water for these purposes 
is 23,953 square miles. The number of towns supplied, exclusive of the City of Melbourne 
and its suburbs, is 218, serving an estimated population of 386,800. In addition to 
the Commission’s districts, some large areas are still administered by local authorities. 


(6) Wimmera-Mallee System. The principal scheme in this division is that known » 
as the Wimmera-Mallee Gravitation Channel System. This comprehensive scheme of 
works will compare favourably, it is believed, with any similar individual scheme for 
domestic and stock service in any part of the world. The main supply is drawn from 
five reservoirs in the catchment area of the Wimmera River, at the foot of the Grampians 
Ranges, viz. :—Lake Lonsdale, Wartook, Fyans Lake, Taylor’s Lake, and Pine Lake. 
The reservoirs in use, including some minor works, have a combined storage capacity of 
183,080 acre-feet. The completion of the works in progress will bring this total to 213,080 
acre-feet. The water is conveyed partly by natural watercourses but chiefly by artificial 
channels aggregating 5,720 miles in length over farming districts comprising about 11,000 
square miles, approximately one-eighth of the whole State (see Official Year Book No. 
13, map on page 562). This system also furnishes supplies for 36 townships controlled by 
the Commission, and 6 towns controlled by local Waterworks Trusts or Shires. The 
construction of the new main channel from the Wimmera River at Glenorchy to the 
important town of Charlton on the Avoca River provided not only a full gravitation 
supply of good quality to that town, in lieu of the poor unsatisfactory supply previously 
pumped from the Avoca River, but, in addition, greatly improved supplies for domestic 
and stock purposes to about 236,000 acres in the districts of four local Waterworks Trusts, 
and the area so served has, with the concurrence of those bodies, been added to Water- 
works Districts under the jurisdiction and control of the Commission. As this area 
included the entire districts of the West Charlton and Shire of Donald Waterworks Trusta, 
these trusts were abolished under the provisions of the Water Acts. 


The rainfall on the Wimmera catchment during the last few years has been 
so light that watering had to be commenced with partially depleted storages. There 
has been a considerable increase in the quantity of water used in both urban and 
rural districts, as the average capacity of farmers’ storages has doubled during the last 
fifteen years, and the consumption in urban districts has risen to 80 gallons per head 
per day, as compared with a consumption of 56 gallons per head for Melbourne, 


The Commission, after consideration of these facts, has extended the Waranga 
Western Main Channel north-westerly for about 130 miles west of the Loddon River 
to the Yarriambiac Creek, in order to supplement the Wimmera—Mallee supplies from 
the more permanent streams to the eastward during winter periods, when water could 
be made available without affecting irrigation supplies. This extension commands 
practically the whole of the area served by the Wimmera—Mallee system north of the 
36th parallel, thus leaving the Wimmera catchment available for the southern portion 


of the area dependent on the system. 


\ 
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(c) Northern Mallee Water Supply Scheme. In what is known as the northern Mallee, 
an area of about 1,250,000 acres, adjoining the Wimmera~Mallee Gravitation Channel 
System, but above its channel level, the Commission has provided a water supply for the 
large wheat holdings in the Walpeup and adjoining districts, by means of bores and large 
public tanks. The number of successful Government bores in use in this area is 99, 
their average depth being 460 feet. There are also 260 tanks, having a total capacity 
of 1,210,000 cubic yards, or 204 million gallons, 


(d) Carwarp Scheme. The works of this scheme—a system of distributary channels— 
were constructed to provide domestic and stock supplies for an area of 215,300 acres 
of Mallee lands situated immediately south of the Red Cliffs Irrigation District and 
traversed by the Mildura Railway, the supply being drawn from the Red Cliffs pumping 
station. The whole of this area was at first embraced within the Carwarp Waterworks 
District, but, subsequently, an improved supply was given to some 15,000 acres around 
the railway station, and above the general level of the surrounding country, by means 
of a pump and rising main, with 13 miles of channels. The high lands so supplied have 
been constituted the Carwarp Central Waterworks District, and some 14,000 acres were 
transferred to the Millewa District. 


(e) Millewa Scheme. This recent and important addition to Victoria’s water supply 
schemes for domestic and stock purposes is designed to serve 1,000,000 acres of the extreme 
northern Mallee between the Mildura railway and the South Australian border, which 
has been opened up for settlement by this water supply scheme, and the construction of 
55 miles of railway from Red Cliffs westward toward South Australia. The water for 
this extensive area is drawn from the River Murray. The scheme comprises two 
main lifts, of about 113 and 145 feet respectively, the first lift being from Lake Cullulleraine 
on the flats 5 miles from the Murray. This lake, the main storage of the scheme, which 
holds 2,000 acre-feet, will be filled from No. 9 Lock now in course of construction. 
Holdings aggregating 600,000 acres have already been allotted to 421 settlers, and, for the 
service of this area, 670 miles of channels have been excavated, and 37 earthen storages, 
with a combined capacity of 361,000 cubic yards, have been constructed at convenient 
distances from railway stations. The first unit of the pumping scheme and the rising 
main having been completed, water was turned into the channels and storages early in 
1924, and in May and June of that year the whole occupied area received a supply of 
water by channel. The extension of the pumping stations to their final capacity is being 
proceeded with. The Millewa Waterworks District constituted in 1924 with an area of 
250,000 acres has been extended, as the works progressed, till some 619,000 acres are 
being served. This area includes 209,000 acres above the general level of the district 
which is being supplied by a relift pumping plant, and which in view of the higher cost 
of supply has been constituted a separate district known as Millewa Central Waterworks 
District. The construction of the remaining works of the scheme will precede the throwing 
open of additional lands for settlement. In this area and the adjacent Sunset country, 
80 tanks have been constructed with a total storage capacity of 110,700 cubic yards. 
The township of Werrimull receives an urban supply for a population of 150. 


(f) Coreena Waterworks District. A scheme to supply an area of 212 square miles 
between Tyntynder Waterworks District and the River Murray, but too high to be 
commanded by the Wimmera-Mallee Irrigation System, has been established at the 
request of the landholders, mostly returned soldiers. The works comprise a pumping 
plant on the River Murray, 20 miles below Euston, to deliver 15 cusecs through a 27-in. 
diameter steel rising main, 60 chains in length, to a high ridge from which 130 miles of 
main and distributary channels will eventually distribute supplies for domestic and 
stock purposes. The maximum lift will be 91 feet. The area served has been 
constituted the Coreena Waterworks District, and the mileage of channel is at present 
91. 


(g) The Coliban System comprises two main storage reservoirs on the Coliban River 
on the northern slope of the Dividing Range, the “‘ Upper Coliban ” with a capacity of 
25,700 acre-feet, and “‘ Malmsbury ”? with a capacity of 12,300 acre-feet, together with 
main and distributary channels aggregating 340 miles in length, 28 subsidiary reservoirs 
with a total capacity of 6,910 acre-feet, and 300 miles of urban pipe reticulation. This 
scheme supplies water for domestic and stock purposes to the city of Bendigo, also to 
Castlemaine, Maldon, and eighteen other townships, and the interjacent rural districts 
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containing in all about 176,000 acres. Tho population served is 61,000. This.system 
also supplies the demands of the quartz and sluice mining industries throughout this 
area, and provides water for irrigation for orchards, market gardens and similar purposes, 
the area irrigated annually being about 8,000 acres. 


(h) Naval Base and Mornington Peninsula Scheme. Another scheme in this division 
which calls for mention here is the Naval Base and Mornington Peninsula Scheme. This 
comprehensive scheme—prepared at the request of the Naval Authorities—is for the 
supply of water to the Flinders Naval Base, at Crib Point, and for the service of nineteen 
other townships, including the bayside resorts at Aspendale, Edithvale, Chelsea, Carrum, 
Seaford, Frankston, South Frankston, Mornington, and Mount Martha, and the inland 
townships of Beaconsfield, Berwick, Dandenong, Noble Park, Spring Vale, Pakenham, 
Cranbourne, Somerville, Hastings, and Bittern. An ample supply of water is obtainable 
both for ordinary domestic and stock use and for market gardening, in the vicinity of 
Dandenong, from the headwaters of the Bunyip River, which drains some 30 Square 
miles of forest country above the point of off-take. 


The scheme was extended to supplement the supply to the township of Dandenong 
previously controlled by a local Trust, the works of which were then transferred to the 
Commission, which administers them as part of the general scheme. The expansion 
of the reticulation systems in this district having necessitated the provision of additional 
supplies to meet the demand during dry periods, the Commission has constructed a new 
Main Supply. Line from Toomuc Creek to the headwaters of the Bunyip River. This 
extension, which includes 25 miles of open race and 8 miles of 2-ft. pipes, has proved 
conclusively the value of that river as a source of supply for the Mornington Peninsula 
areas. A storage reservoir is being constructed near Dandenong. 


An important development of this scheme was the purchase by the Commission of 
3,300: acres of land in the vicinity of Narre Warren, on the main Gippsland railway, for 
closer settlement under irrigation. This land, which is within about 25 miles of the 
metropolis, is being subdivided into blocks of 10 to 15 acres, suitable for market gardening 
and other forms of intensive culture. . Drainage works are being provided where necessary, 
and every block will receive a satisfactory supply of water under pressure from a pipe 
system connected with the main race. Electricity for all purposes will be available from 
the works of the Electricity Commission. The land is being settled under the ordinary 
closer settlement conditions, and there is a good demand for the blocks. 


(1) The Bellarine Peninsula Works. The long-felt need of an efficient water supply 
for this peninsula, including the towns of Portarlington and Queenscliff on Port Phillip 
Bay and the seaside resorts along the south-western coastline of that area, led to investiga- 
tion of proposals for a similar scheme to serve these areas by supplies drawn from the 
headworks of the Barwon River. A comprehensive scheme is now in progress and 
comprises a storage reservoir at Wurdee Boluc, an inlet channel tapping tributaries of 
the upper Barwon, a main outlet channel to a pipe head basin at Waurn Ponds, a pipe 
main thence to Geelong and to the main distribution basin near Drysdale, and channels 
and pipe mains thence to local service basins for the peninsula towns, also separate 
channels from the main outlet channel to service basins for Torquay and Anglesea. 
The construction of the first stage of Wurdee Boluo storage has been completed, also 
42 miles of the main inlet channel, and 3 miles of 24-in. pipe main from Waurn Ponds 
pipe head basin to the branch main which serves Geelong. 


(j) The Kerang North-West Lakes Works consist of a chain of lakes, situate a few 
miles to the north-west of Kerang, connected by channels to each other and to the 
Loddon River, and improved so as to be capable of storing 92,000 acre-feet of water. 
This system serves, for domestic and stock purposes, an area of 49,000 acres, constituted 
the “ Kerang North-West Lakes Waterworks District.’’ The supply from the Loddon 
River was insufficient and the lakes are filled by gravitation from the Torrumbarry 
Weir, on the River Murray, via the Kow Swamp Irrigation Works. The water is 
diverted along Sheepwash Creek—an improved natural effluent from the Loddon—the 
river level having been raised by a concrete weir at Kerang. As in the Coliban District, 
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water is sold on application for irrigation purposes, about 5,500 acres having been 
irrigated annually from this source for some years. ‘These irrigation facilities have 
been so appreciated that, in response to a demand, about 30,000 acres were excised from 
this district and constituted the Mystic Park and Third Lake Irrigation Districts. 


(See page 645 ante.) 


(k) The Broken River Works comprise two weirs—‘ Casey’s ” and “‘ Gowangardie ”— 
above Shepparton, and offtake works therefrom, for the diversion of water into the 
channels of the Tungamah, Shepparton, and Numurkah Waterworks Trusts. 


(l) The Wonthaggi Works comprise a storage reservoir on Lance Creek, capacity 
421,000,000 gallons, a main pipe line therefrom 9 miles in length to the coal-mining towns 
of Wonthaggi and North Wonthaggi, a service reservoir—capacity 1,400,000 gallons, 
and 24 miles of pipe reticulation for the service of those towns. The population supplied 
is 10,000, and there is a service to the State Coal Mine and Railways Department. 


(iv) Flood Protection. The Water Acts of Victoria provide for the constitution of 
Flood Protection Districts, in which the residents are rated for schemes carried out for 
their benefit. The works are constructed, and districts administered by the State Rivers 
and Water Supply Commission, and the Commission has carried out extensive schemes 
at Koo-wee-rup and Cardinia, in the south-eastern portion of the State, at Loch Garry 
and Kanyapella on the Goulburn River between Shepparton and Echuca, and works 
on a smaller scale at the town of Echuca. 


The Koo-wee-rup and Cardinia Flood Protection Districts together embrace the 
whole of a large continuous depression south of the main Gippsland railway and along 
the sea-board of Westernport, containing in all about 100,000 acres of very fertile 
country, the proper development of which was seriously retarded by periodical 
inundations. A large portion of the land was reclaimed, subdivided, and settled by the 
State, but it became evident, during periods of heavy rainfall, that only a comprehensive 
drainage scheme for the whole area affected would afford the needed protection from 
flooding. 


At the request of the settlers, the Commission prepared schemes for this purpose, 
and, after the concurrence of the settlers had been obtained, practically carried the 
schemes into effect, and the two large districts above-mentioned were constituted, and 
are now being rated on an acreage basis in respect of benefits derived from the works. 
The Commission’s works are now well advanced, and provide flood protection from all but 
abnormal floods, and the duration of even these is considerably shortened and their effect 
correspondingly lessened as the result of the works, which consist of the substantial 
enlargement and remodelling of most of the existing principal drains, the construction 
of new internal drains, and the cutting of several distinct outlets, thus avoiding 
concentration of flood waters in the main drains. 


The Loch Garry Flood Protection Works comprise about 54 miles of earthen levee 
banks around Loch Garry, and a concrete regulator and spillway 400 feet in length, to 
contro! overflows from the loch. The purpose of the scheme is to protect some 40 000 
acres of lands previously flooded by overflows of the Goulburn River by way of Loth 
Garry and Bunbartha Creek. The Kanyapella Scheme provides for the conservation of 
a domestic and stock supply in Warrigal Creek, and the exclusion therefrom of certain 
flood waters. The area benefited is 13,500 acres. Both schemes have been approved 
by a majority of the landholders concerned and are now in operation. 


(v) Mildura. The Mildura Irrigation Scheme is controlled by the First Mildura 
Irrigation Trust, and water is obtained by pumping from the River Murray. The r6i 
of the settlement is 45,000 acres, of which 14,000 acres are under intense culture 
vines predominating. During the year ending 30th June, 1929, the Trust’s recei ts 
aggregated £48,944, and its expenditure £36,242 ; whilst loans—exclusive of £17 as 
arrears of interest—advanced by the Government, amounted at 30th June 1929 to 
£96,837. The number of water-acres supplied during the year was 52,726. ait ta 
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4. Queensland.—The main irrigation works in Queensland are as follows :-— 


(i) Dawson Valley Scheme. The Dawson Valley Irrigation Scheme, now in its initial 
stage, comprises :—(a) A concrete dam at Nathan’s Gorge, some 30 miles below the 
town of Taroom, to impound 2,500,000 acre-feet of water : (5) an offtake weir 80 miles 
down stream for the diversion of water for the irrigation of 70,000 acres in the Dawson 
Valley ; and (c) Theodore Zone (see below). 


The Dawson River rises in the Great Dividing Range. The catchment above the 
proposed Nathan Dam is 9,000 square miles, over which the average annual rainfall is 
27 inches. An arched dam is involved, with termini on lines tangential to the curve. 
The rock forming the foundations is a hard sandstone, the crushing strength of which 
ranges from 3,000 to 5,000 lb. per square inch. It is designed to fix the water level 130: 
feet above summer level at the site, and the crest height at 145 feet, with a spillway 
on the left bank. The crest length of the dam will be 860 feet, 500 feet on the curved 
portion. The reservoir will be the largest artificial storage in the world. 


An approach road from Wandoan Railway Station to the dam site has been under 
construction during the year. This is 54 miles in length and now available for traffic, 
so that the carting of plant and materials for the construction of the N athan Dam can be 
commenced at an early date. 


The irrigable lands are of a good agricultural type with fair capillarity, ample humus, 
and containing liberal amounts of all mineral plant foods in readily available form. 
About 120,000 acres are commanded on the eastern side of the river, and 80,000 on the 
western side.~ A hydro-electric station at the Nathan Dam may utilize the water power 
to irrigate high level lands not commanded by gravitation, provide stock and domestic 
supplies to dry areas, power for factories, and light throughout the settlement. 


The Dawson Valley is situated in the Central Division of the State, which comprises 
209,340 square miles, or nearly one-third of the total area of Queensland. The popula- 
tion is less than one person to two square miles, and subtracting those resident in the 
principal towns, the ratio is one inhabitant to four Square miles, although there is only 
a comparatively small proportion of inferior land in the whole area. This irrigation scheme 
not only provides an opportunity for increasing population and extending agriculture, 
but will also form a fodder reserve area for pastoral lands where rainfall is insufficient 
for agriculture, and water conservation impracticable. A fodder conservation proposal 
is being considered for the early stages of settlement with this end in view, and to give 
settlers an opportunity readily to dispose of some of their produce, 


A railway line is constructed through the irrigation areas from the terminus of the 
Dawson Valley line at Baralaba to Theodore, the first zone to be settled. 


In order to minimize heavy interest charges accruing during the process of 
construction, the project has been designed on the zone system, by which one area is 
prepared for settlement and completed before the next zone is proceeded with. Five 
zones have been designed, each comprising a certain area of irrigated land attached to a 
considerable acreage of dry lands. The dry lands will be allotted in proportion to irrigated 
land held. Though forming an integral part of the gravitation system, each zone will 
be a separate entity, served by its own central township, and in close connexion with 
the Dawson Valley railway system. 


Theodore Zone. On the completion of all necessary works for irrigation purposes 
the Theodore zone of 30,000 acres was thrown open for selection on Ist N ovember, 1926, 
and by the 30th June, 1928, 258 farms were occupied. This area is divided into 373 
farms, of which 264 are irrigated and 109. are attached dry farms. A considerable 
proportion of the latter consists of good vine scrub land, and all is classed as soil suitable 
for agriculture, on which dry areas products such as wool, butter, cotton, ete., can be 
raised in conjunction with an irrigation farm, as an insurance over dry periods. The 
rich country back from the river flats is expected to form a great attraction to settlement. 
The pumping station established on the river operated satisfactorily during the past 
year. The river bank at this point is higher than the surrounding 5,000 acres, so that 
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when the water is pumped up, the channels radiating from the Power Station carry it 
by gravitation. Local storage of over 5,000 acre-feet has been obtained by the erection 
of a timber and earth weir below the pumping station, the crest of which is 13 feet above 
ordinary summer level of the river. 


« 


(ii Inkerman Irrigation Area. This area embraces a total of approximately 58,000 
acres and is located in a delta of the Burdekin River in the Home Hill—Ayr district 
57 miles inland from Townsville. Ample supplies of water are located in shingle and 
sand underlying fertile soil, and irrigation is accomplished by means of electric motor- 
driven pumping sets located in concrete-lined walls at suitable points throughout the 
area. At the commencement of the scheme, tests were made on the supply bed by 
pumping at the rate of 1,000 gallons per minute for 14 days continuously without any 
appreciable diminution in the supply. The scheme comprises a central power-house 
equipped with two steam turbine driven generating sets giving 6,600-volt. 3 phase A.C. 
current which is transmitted over approximately 100 miles of H.T. overhead lines 
throughout the area to transformer sub-stations located near the pumping sets. The 
H.T. current is then reduced to 415 volts by means of transformers and fed to the motors 
operating the pumps which discharge into head ditches direct on to the land to be 
irrigated. 


At the present date, there are 196 blocks in occupation with an average area of 100 
acres each. Approximately 6,000 acres are continuously under irrigation, the crops 
comprising sugar-cane almost exclusively. To supply the demand there has been 
provided 202 pumps, 219 motors, ranging in size from 5 to 95 h.p. and 145 transformers. 
Pumps vary in capacity from 35,000 gallons per hour to 180,000 gallons per hour discharge 
the highest pumping head being 88 feet. 


The installed capacity of the power house is 2,650 kw., a supply being also given 
to the township of Home Hill where 170 consumers are provided with domestic power 
and lighting. 


The following statistics show the growth of the Area :— 


- 


4 Units Units used Number Average Tons of Avera 
Total Units is st ke rage 
Year. lied ti f D. A di 
generated. ern teen tea. Terpation, Tereaton, cine ashe: 
1926-27 .. | 2,626,099 34,887 | 1,763,445 164 4,763 126,000 26°5 
1927-28 .. | 2,196,861 36,679 | 1,586,842 170 5,065 103,137 20°3 
1928-29 .. | 2,130,706 57,773 | 1,538,557 168 5,258 140,808 26°7 


The maximum load carried by the power-house, and the 


coal consumed, &c., 


are given below :— 


Average Maximum Average Pounds of 
Year. Load Load Coal F 
Carried, | Carried, | Consumed. | opoper |Coet Pet aa 
kw. kw. tons. £ sd. 
1926-27.. 740 1,470 3563° 5 Lek o2 4°44 
1927-28.. 720 1,750 3322°0 1 7 4$ 4°58 
1928-29. . 900 1,940 3015°5 1 6 5 4°35 


(iii) Other Schemes. Smaller schemes include Townsville (wells, creek, and river) ; 
Rockhampton (wells, river, creek, etc.) ; those at Bingera, near Bundaberg, which utilize 
water pumped from the Burnett River just above the point of meeting of the salt and 
fresh waters; and those at Fairymead, which utilize water pumped from a number of 
shallow spear wells sunk on the alluvial flats on the north side of the Burnett River and 
about 6 miles from Bundaberg. 
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5. South Australia.—(i) The Renmark Irrigation Trust. The Renmark Irrigation 
Trust was established on similar lines to Mildura, but on a smaller scale. The area of 
settlement is 23,000 acres, and the irrigated area 7,700 acres, while the population of the 
town and settlement is 4,800. Water is obtained from the Murray by gravitation and 
by pumping. The main pump situated on the river bank lifts the water into a large 
lagoon, from which three other pumps of 17 feet, 26 feet, and 27-feet-lift raise the water 
and irrigate 950, 4,200, and 1,800 acres respectively. A fifth pumping plant again lifts 
the water 26 feet and irrigates 750 acres. The total length of the channels is 78 miles, 
and of roads 98 miles, while the annual water rate is £2 5s. per acre. Cultivation on 
the settlement is as follows: Sultanas, 2,441 acres; currants, 1,335 acres; gordos, 
922 acres; doradillos and wine grapes, 404 acres; pears, 155 acres; apples, 8 acres ; 
apricots, 292 acres; peaches and nectarines, 109 acres ; citrus fruits, 438 acres ; figs, 
11 acres; prunes, 7 acres; olives, 39 acres; miscellaneous fruits, 16 acres; and the 
balance in fodder crops. The most up-to-date and largest fruit-packing shed in the State 
is situated at Renmark, and is co-operatively owned, as is also a large distillery for 
the manufacture of grape spirit. There are several private packing sheds and a private 
distillery. 


(li) Other Waterworks. A number of country waterworks is under the control of 
the Public Works Department. As, however, they are not irrigation works properly 
8o called, but are used for supplying water for domestic purposes, ete., to several towns, 
no further reference will be made to them in this chapter. (See chapter on Local 
Government.) 


(ili) Areas under Irrigation. The Irrigation Areas on the River Murray above 
Morgan under Government control up to the end of December, 1929, contained 27,895 
acres of irrigable land, of which 19,205 acres were allotted to 1,087 settlers, including 485 
returned soldiers. The pumping plants at present installed or being installed on these 
areas aggregate 7,653 brake horse-power, with a pumping capacity of over 12 million 
gallons per hour. These lands are devoted almost entirely to fruit growing, including 
citrus, deciduous and vine fruits. 


The Cadell Irrigation Area is 7 miles by river above Morgan, and comprises 2,727 
acres, of which 1,098 are irrigable. Blocks have been allotted to 49 soldier settlers and 9 
civilian settlers. The area is suitable for fruit growing. The pumping plant is a 190 
b.h.p. steam plant, with a capacity of 4,200 gallons per minute against a head of 75 feet. 
Two semi-Diesel crude oil pumping plants of 25 and 35 h.p., and having capacities of 417 
and 700 gallons per minute respectively, have been installed to deal with seepage water. 
This area was first allotted on 30th September, 1919. 


The Waikerie Irrigation Area is situated 39 miles above Morgan by river. It is 
settled by 250 settlers (10 of whom are soldier settlers) occupying 10,166 acres, of which 
3,384 acres are irrigable. 

The area is divided into three divisions, viz., the Waikerie, Ramco, and Holder 
Divisions. The Waikerie and Ramco Divisions comprise 9,290 acres, of which 3,354 acres 
are irrigable, and the Holder Division contains 2,486 acres, of which 452 acres are irrigable. 


The irrigable land is used for the cultivation of fruit trees and vines. 

These three divisions were originally village settlements established in 1894 for the 
relief of the unemployed. The communistic form of contro] was not successful and the 
schemes reverted to the Crown. 


The irrigable areas were subsequently increased by pumping to higher levels, land 
in the extension areas being first allotted in 1910. 


Pumping Plants. Three Diesel units totalling 1,170 b.h.p. have replaced the four 
suction gas and one steam units. Their combined capacity is 16,667 gallons per minute 
against a total head of 140 feet. 

Two of the old suction gas units of a total b.h.p. of 560 and a capacity of 5,838 gallons 
per minute have been retained as stand-by plants. 
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Holder Division consists of two steam units, with a total of 238 b.h.p. and a capacity 
of 3,750 gallons per minute against a total head of 115 feet. An adjoining irrigable area 
of 110 acres held by Holder Limited is also irrigated by the above units. This plant, 
however, will be superseded by a gravitational scheme from the Waikerie channels. 


The Kingston Irrigation Area is situated 75 miles above Morgan by river, and 
comprises the old village settlement of that name. It has a total area of 3,795 acres, 
of which 470 acres are irrigable, and has been allotted to 35 settlers. The water is pumped 
by a 130 b.h.p. steam plant with a capacity of 2,000 gallons per minute against a total 
head of 114 feet.’ 


The Moorook Irrigation Area, adjoining the Kingston Area, contains 5,971 acres of 
land, of which 613 acres are irrigable. All of the irrigable land has been allotted to 40 
settlers, of whom 9 are soldier settlers. The control of the original scheme was taken 
over by the Government in February, 1915, and the area to be irrigated was extended. 
The first allotment of the extension area took place in March, 1916. This area is irrigated 
by a 430 b.h.p. steam plant of two units, with a capacity of 7,160 gallons per minute 
against a total head of 120 feet. 


The Cobdogla Irrigation Area is on the opposite side of the river to Kingston and 
Moorook Areas. It was formerly a sheep station held under pastoral lease, and was 
resumed by the Government for irrigation purposes. The total area of the station was 
160,000 acres, of which 23,400 acres has been set apart as the Berri Area, and the remain- 
ing 136,600 acres as the Cobdogla Area. The latter area includes Lake Bonney, 4,000 
acres in extent. This lake is situated 3 miles inland from the Murray from which, now 
that No. 3 Lock is in operation, it is kept partially filled by Chambers Creek. 


The Cobdogla Area contains about 34,500 acres of land capable of being irrigated. 
It is divided into 5 sections, viz., the Cobdogla, Nookamka, Loveday, McIntosh, and 
Weigall divisions. The 73 civilian and 150 soldier settlers on the area occupy 4,536 acres 
of irrigable land and 53,984 acres of dry land. The first allotment took place in 1918. 


The Cobdogla division has been developed as a low-lift area, the pumping head 
being about 34 feet, to irrigate 1,405 acres of land. About one-half of this is devoted 
to lucerne and other fodders for sheep raising. 


The Nookamka division, south of Lake Bonney, has an irrigable area of 2,503 acres. 


The Loveday division has an irrigable area of 8,627 acres. The reticulation on this 
division is by means of concrete pipe lines, for both mains and branches, instead of open 
channels. 


The Weigall Division contains approximately 9,000 acres that could be irrigated, 
but with the falling off in the demand for land for fruit growing, no development work 
has been undertaken. A number of small blocks has been allotted for dry farming to 
settlers who hold irrigable land in adjoining areas, and the remainder of the division has 
been divided into 9 blocks of about 3,000 acres in area for grazing and cultivation and 
let under Miscellaneous Lease. 


The McIntosh Division contains approximately 14,150 acres, subdivided into 13 


large holdings to be let as dry land under Miscellaneous Lease. There are 7 civilian 
settlers. 


Pumping plants have been installed to supply water to the Cobdogla, Nookamka 
and Loveday divisions. On the Cobdogla division a 240 b.h.p. steam plant with a capacity 
of 16,700 gallons per minute has been installed and is now used as a subsidiary plant. 
The main water supply is obtained from the two “ Humphrey” gas plants installed 
with a combined capacity of 47,600 gallons per minute. The Nookamka division has two 
steam units, totalling 640 b.h.p., installed with a combined capacity of 12,500 gallons per 
minute, which have recently been superseded by a pipe line connecting with the Loveday 
water mains, which now supply the Nookamka requirements. The Loveday division 
has a 300 b.h.p. suction gas unit, with a capacity of 6,000 gallons per minute, and two 
steam units installed, with combined power and output of 1,315 b.h.p., and 33,300 gallons 
per minute respectively, pumped against a total head of 93 feet 
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The Berri Irrigation Area is 120 miles above Morgan by river, and contains a total 
area of 23,400 acres, of which 7,802 acres are suitable for fruit and vine culture. 
A total of 7,561 acres of irrigable land has been allotted to 437 settlers, of whom 230 are 
soldier settlers. An area of 80 acres of the irrigable land is used as an experimental 
farm. The first allotment of the older portion of this area took place in J anuary, 1911. 
The pumping plant consists of five units, three suction gas and two steam units, with a 
total of 2,250 b.h.p., and a capacity of 42,500 gallons per minute against total heads 
varying from 50 feet to 120 feet. 


The Chaffey Irrigation Area comprises a large area of country adjacent to Renmark. 
Preliminary survey work has been carried out over 14,000 acres of prospective irrigable 
land. A portion of this area, known as the Ral Ral Division, containing 2,023 acres, 
of which 1,571 are irrigable land, has been surveyed into blocks. A total of 1,011 acres, 
including 892 acres of irrigable land, has been allotted to 44 settlers, 37 of whom are 
soldiers. A pumping plant of 220 b.h.p., with a capacity of 12,500 gallons per minute 
against a total head of 30 feet has been installed. 


The Irrigation and Reclaimed Swamp Areas under Government control on the River 
Murray below Morgan contain 9,890 acres of rateable land, i.e., 852 acres of high irrigable 
and 9,038 ‘acres of reclaimed swamp land, allotted to 319 settlers, of whom 39 are soldier 
settlers, The former land is irrigable by pumping, and is devoted to the production of 
citrus, deciduous and vine fruits; the latter is watered by gravitation and its production 
is confined to fodder for dairying and sheep raising. 


Pumping plants installed total 1,469 b.h.p., with a capacity of 54 million gallons per 
hour. 


Mobilong and Burdett Divisions of the Murray Bridge Irrigation Area, adjoining 
Murray Bridge, contain 577 acres of irrigable reclaimed fodder land with 45 settlers, of 
whom one is a soldier. 


Long Flat and Monteith Flat below Murray Bridge have between them a reclaimed 
irrigable area of 1,340 acres, all of which has been allotted to 48 settlers, of whom one 
is a soldier. 


Swanport Area below Murray Bridge has 192 acres of fruit and fodder land, and is 
allotted to one civilian settler. 


The Jervois Irrigation Area is situated from 10 miles to 22 miles by river below Murray 
Bridge and contains 17,413 acres, 3,169 acres being reclaimed swamp. There are 79 
settlers on the area, 8 of whom are soldiers. The allotted land comprises 3,147 acres of 
reclaimed swamp and 13,595 acres of dry land. 

The area is divided into four divisions, viz., Woods Point, Jervois, Wellington, and 
Highland Divisions. The first three consist mostly of reclaimed swamp, and the Highland 
Division contains dry or “‘ high ” land which is allotted to the settlers on the three swamp 
divisions. 

The Mypolonga Area is 9 miles above Murray Bridge, and has a river frontage of 
7 miles. The total area of this settlement is 5,792 acres, of which 852 are irrigable high 
land and 1,356 acres irrigable reclaimed land. A rateable area of 2,144 acres has been 
allotted to 89 settlers, of whom 3 are soldiers. 


The Pompoota Area, situated 13 miles above Murray Bridge, was previously 
used as a Training Farm for prospective soldier settlers. The area contains 2,469 acres, 
of which 385 acres are irrigable reclaimed land. The whole of the rateable area has been 
allotted to 8 soldier settlers and 5 civilian settlers. 


The Wall Area, 16 miles above Murray Bridge, has an area of 995 acres, of which 
464 acres are rateable reclaimed swamp land. Nine soldiers and two civilains are settled 
on the area. 


The Neeta Irrigation Area is 20 miles above Murray Bridge, and contains a total 
of 2,778 acres, of which 542 acres are rateable reclaimed swamp land. The rateable area of 
525 acres has been allotted to 7 civilian and 8 soldier settlers. 
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The Cowirra Irrigation Area is 20 miles above Murray Bridge, and contains a total 
of 2,368 acres, of which 573 acres are rateable reclaimed swamp land. A rateable area of 
484 acres has been allotted to 16 civilian settlers and one soldier settler. 


The Baseby Area is about 21 miles above Murray Bridge, and has an area of 1,350 
acres. This area has been leased to a civilian settler. 528 acres are reclaimed swamp. 


The reclaimed lands on the River Murray consist mainly of peaty soils composed of 
rich river silt, and are eminently suitable for the growth of lucerne and other fodders, 
onions, potatoes, etc. The soils of the irrigable lands have already proved their suitability 
for the production of peaches, apricots, nectarines, oranges, lemons, figs, and grapes, etc. 


(iv) Allotment of Irrigated Land. All lands are allotted under perpetual lease, and 
blocks are surveyed into areas varying up to 50 acres of high irrigable or reclaimed swamp 
land. Itis not the practice to allot more than 50 acres of irrigable or reclaimed land, or of 
both irrigable and reclaimed, to any one settler, except that in the case of a partnership 50 
acres may be allotted for each member of the partnership up to a maximum of 150 acres. 


In addition, areas of non-irrigable land are allotted to lessees of irrigation and 
reclaimed blocks for dry farming. The rentals of the blocks are fixed by the Irrigation 
Commission immediately prior to the land being offered for application. For the 
reclaimed land an amount is charged sufficient to cover interest on cost of the land, the 
survey thereof, and interest on cost of the levee ; while for the irrigable land the rent is 
based on the unimproved value of Crown lands, or to cover interest on cost of repurchased 
lands. 


On the irrigable land, the present rate is 60s. per acre per annum. On the reclaimed 
lands an amount is charged to meet the annual management, drainage, maintenance 
expenses, and certain interest charges, the present rate being 30s. per acre. A sliding 
scale applies to the rent on all land and water rates on the irrigable land for the first four 
years, i.e., first year, one-quarter of the full rent and water rates ; second year, one-half ; 
third, three-quarters; fourth and afterwards, full amount, per acre. On the irrigable 
lands each lessee is entitled for the water rates to 24 acre-inches per annum, supplied 
mostly in four irrigations; special irrigations and domestic supplies are available at a 
nominal cost at times other than during the general irrigations. On the reclaimed lands, 
water is supplied as required. 


Liberal assistance is provided by the Government to lessees of irrigation blocks. 
Apart from the erection of pumping plants, construction of main channels and other 
work necessary to render the land ready for occupation, the Irrigation Commission has 
power to carry out improvements in the nature of clearing, channelling, fencing, etc. The 
lessee on allotment is required to take over any expenditure so incurred, and to pay an 
amount of not less than 15 per cent. of the cost of the work. Subsequent to allotment 
the Commission has power to expend a sum not exceeding £30 per acre of the irrigable 
land in any lessee’s block in making the following improvements, or any of them :— 
Fencing, clearing, grading, constructing irrigation channels, drains and tanks thereon, 
and connecting such channels or drains with the nearest main channel or drain. The 
lessee is required to pay a deposit before the work is commenced equal to not less than 
15 per cent. of the Commission’s estimate of the cost of carrying out such improvements. 
The Commission may also make cash advances to any lessee for all or any of the following 
purposes :— 

(a) For carrying out improvements and the erection of buildings to the extent of 
the estimated value of the lease and improvements already made or in course 
of being made thereon, but not exceeding £650. 

(6) For the purchase of implements, stock, seeds, plants, trees, etc., to any amount 
not exceeding £200. 

(c) For any other purpose that may be approved by the Commission, but not 
exceeding three-fourths of the estimated value of the lease and any improve- 
ments already made thereon. 


The total amount that may be expended or advanced, however, for all or any of the 
above purposes, including improvements carried out by the Commission, shall not exceed 


in aggregate the sum of £600, or £30 per acre of the irrigable portion of the land, whichever 
sum is the greater. 
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All expenditure incurred by the Commission in improving the land either before or 
after allotment, or advanced to the lessee to carry out further improvements, must be 
repaid under the following conditions :—For the period of 5 years following the date 
on which the land was allotted or advances made, the lessee shall pay interest on the 
amount at current rates. After the expiration of 5 years, the lessee is required to repay 
the amount expended or advanced by 70 equal half-yearly instalments, together with 
interest at current rates on the balance remaining unpaid, 


6. Western Australia.—In this State an Irrigation Act provides for the constitution 
of irrigation districts. At Harvey, works for irrigating about 4,000 acres devoted to 
fruit growing, principally oranges, were opened on the 21st June, 1916. 


Numerous small private irrigation schemes are in full operation on many of the 
south-west rivers, in connexion with fruit, fodder, and potato growing. 


7. Murray Waters.—{i) River Murray Agreement. The River Murray Agreement, 
with subsequent amendments, entered into by the Governments of the Commonwealth 
and the States of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, provides for the con- 
struction of the following works :—(a) The Hume reservoir, (b) The Lake Victoria storage, 
(c) Twenty-six weirs and locks in the River Murray, and (d) Nine weirs and locks in the 
River Murrumbidgee. In the agreement provision is made for these works to be under- 
taken by the Governments of the three States—the Hume Reservoir and 17 weirs and locks 
between Echuca and Wentworth, including that at Wentworth, to be constructed by 
the Governments of New South Wales and Victoria severally or jointly, as may be 
mutually agreed upon by them; the 9 weirs and locks in the River Murrumbidgee to 
be constructed ty the Government of New South Wales; and the Lake Victoria Storage 
and 9 weirs and locks in the River Murray below Wentworth by the Government of 
South Australia 

The River Murray Commission, appointed in pursuance of the Agreement referred 
to, and comprising a representative of each of the four contracting Governments, is 
charged with the duty of giving effect to the Agreement and the River Murray Waters 
Acts. 


(ii) Works. (a) General. The works which have been put in hand to date, with 
the exception of the weir and lock at Blanchetown, which was commenced before the 
Agreement came into operation, have been or are being constructed in accordance with 
designs approved by the River Murray Commission. 


The following are the works which have been put in hand :— 


The Hume Reservoir, 

Weir and Lock No. 26 (Torrumbarry, near Echuca), Byithe"? Governiioits 

Weir and Lock No. 11 (Mildura), of New South Wales 

Weir and Lock No. 10 (Wentworth), a little below the 
junction of the Rivers Murray and Darling, 

*Weir and Lock, No. 15, near Euston, 

The Lake Victoria Storage, By the Government of 

Weirs and Locks Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9. South Australia. 


* Operations at Weir and Lock No. 15 have been suspended in order that available funds may be 
utilized for more urgent works. 


(6) The Hume Reservoir. The site of the Hume Dam, which is being constructed 
jointly by the Constructing Authorities for New South Wales and Victoria, is located a 
little below the junction of the Rivers Murray and Mitta Mitta, where the reservoir will 
receive the run-off from a catchment of 6,000 square miles of mountainous country. 
The original designs prepared in connexion with this work provided for a reservoir with 
a capacity of 1,100,000 acre-feet, and the work was put in hand on both sides of the river 
in accordance with such designs, but with a view to making provision for the greatest 
possible storage, and in order to enable the reservoir to be utilized for the purpose of 
hydro-electric generation the four Contracting Governments, acting on expert advice, 
later agreed to the construction of the dam of dimensions and height sufficient for a 
capacity of 2,000,000 acre-feet. The cost of the enlarged reservoir is estimated at 
approximately £6,000,000. 


and Victoria. 
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The dam, which is in course of construction, will consist of two main sections—(1) the 
outlets and flood spillway, and (2) the earthen embankment containing a concrete core 
wall sunk into the solid granite, and provided with a tunnel for drainage and inspection 
purposes. The first section, which extends from the New South Wales bank of the 
river to the Victorian bank, and which will be practically all of concrete, is being con- 
structed by the New South Wales Constructing Authority. The remaining section of the 
dam, which extends from the Victorian bank of the river to the high ground bordering 
the river flats, is in course of construction by the Victorian Constructing Authority. The 
total length of the dam, including both sections above referred to, will be 4,200 feet. 


Early in 1929, the gap in the dam on the New South Wales portion of the 
work was closed, and the outlet and spillway sections raised to a height sufficient 
to impound 100,000 acre-feet of water. The stored water is at present being discharged 
through four outlets. On the Victorian side of the river the construction of the earthen 
embankment and the concrete core wall is considerably advanced. The bridge over the 
Hume Reservoir in the vicinity of the dam will be completed and open for traffic about 
August, 1930. The total expenditure incurred to 30th June, 1930, on the whole of the 
works at the Hume Reservoir amounted to £4,121,000. 


(c) Lake Victoria Storage. The Lake Victoria Storage is situated in the south-west 
corner of the State of New South Wales. The scheme approved consists of the construction 
of extensive embankments and channels, the construction of three regulators (the inlet 
regulator in the Frenchman’s Creek, the controlling regulator in the main inlet channel, 
and the outlet regulator in the Rufus River), and improvements to Frenchman’s Creek 
and Rufus River. 


These works, which are completed, provide for the storage in the lake of 514,000 
acre-feet of water for use by the State of South Australia. The expenditure on this work 
to 30th June, 1930, amounted to £477,185. 


(d) Weirs and Locks. Nine weirs and locks, viz., No. 10 (Wentworth)—New South 
Wales—Nos. 11 (Mildura) and 26 (Torrumbarry)—Victoria—and Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 
9—South Australia—have been completed, and are now in operation. Preliminary 
work has been put in hand at No. 7 (South Australia), and No. 6 (South Australia) is 
practically completed. This weir and lock (No. 6) the last of the works in South 
Australian territory was officially opened and named the ‘“‘ Simpson Newland ” Lock by 
the Commissioner of Public Works (Hon. M. McIntosh) on the 14th January, 1930. 


(iii) Finance. (a) General. In the River Murray Agreement of 1914, the estimated 
total cost of the whole of the works was set down at £4,663,000. Although definite 
estimates of the cost of those works not yet authorized have not been prepared, it is 
anticipated that the total ultimate cost of the whole of the works covered by the River 
Murray Agreement will be in the vicinity of £15,000,000. The total expenditure incurred 
up to 30th June, 1930, on that portion of the scheme completed and in course of 
construction amounted to £7,906,500, towards which expenditure the four Contracting 
Governments in conformity with the amending Agreement previously referred to, have 
contributed in equal shares. 


(b) Programme of Works to be constructed during the period ending 30th June, 1932. 
At a conference of representatives of the four Contracting Governments, it was decided 
definitely to limit the programme of works to be constructed during the period ending 
1932 to the following works, viz. :—The construction of the Hume Reservoir to provide 
for a capacity of 2,000,000 acre-feet; the completion of the Lake Victoria Storage ; 
and the completion of all Weirs and Locks from No. 1 (Blanchetown) to No. 11 (Mildura) 
and Weir and Lock No. 15 (Euston). Owing to the general restriction of funds it will 
not now be possible to complete this programme by the 30th June, 1932. 


An amount of £800,000 has been made available by the Loan Council for expenditure 
on works and land resumption during the financial year 1930-31. 


The four Contracting Governments will furnish their respective contributions towards 
this proposed expenditure as required during the year. 
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(iv) Gaugings. The River Murray Agreement places upon the Commission the duty 
of carrying on an effective and uniform system of making and recording continuous 
gaugings of the main stream of the River Murray and its tributaries within the boundaries 
of each of the States of New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia, and of all 
diversions, whether natural or artificial or partly natural and partly artificial, from the 
main stream and its tributaries. It is further provided that, in lieu of making any such 
gaugings, the Commission may accept any gaugings made and recorded by any of the 
Contracting State Governments. 

Arrangements have been made with the three Contracting State Governments for 
the adoption of uniform methods in connexion with all gaugings on the River Murray 
and its tributaries, and for the submission periodically to the Commission, for purposes 
of the River Murray Agreement, of the results of such gaugings. 

The gaugings made at the Renmark Gauging Station during the year 1928-29 indicated 
that the total flow of the river at that point was 6,375,340 acre-feet for the year. The 
total flow at the same station for the preceding year was 5,674,653 acre-feet. 

The approximate quantity of water diverted from the river by the three States by 
artificial or partly artificial means for the same year was 1,842,142 acre-feet. 


(v) River Murray Commission, The River Murray Commission, as at present 
constituted, is as follows :— 
Commonwealth .. Senator the Hon. John Barnes (President). 
Deputy Commissioner—Mr. T. Hill, M.V.I.E., M.1.E.Aust. 
New South Wales .. Mr. H. H. Dare, M.E., M. Inst. C.E., M.I.E., Austs 
Victoria .. -. Mr. R. H. Horsfield, M. Inst. C.E., M.I.E., Aust. 
South Australia .. Mr. J. H.O. Haton, M. Inst. C.E., M.LE., Aust. 
Secretary—Mr. D. P. Israel, A.I.C.A., A.A.LS. 
Accountant—Mr. F, A. Piggin. 
More detailed references to the River Murray Agreement and the operations of the 
Commission will be found in previous issues of the Year Book (see Official Year Book, No. 
19, pages 845-850). 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
POPULATION. 


§ 1. Enumerations and Estimates. 


The nature of the early ‘‘ musters”’ of the population and the subsequent Census 
enumerations which have been conducted in Australia were reviewed in Official Year 
Book, Number 15, pp. 1083-5. This review was accompanied by a tabular statement 
showing the dates on which the various enumerations were made, and the numbers 
eounted on such occasions. 


§ 2. Census of 1931. 


In accordance with the provisions of the Census and Statistics Acts 1905-20, the 
third Commonwealth Census would have been taken in 1931. Owing to the necessity 
for economy in government expenditure, however, it has been decided to defer this 
Census until 1933. 


§ 3. Census of 4th April, 1921. 


1. Numbers Enumerated.—The Census for the whole of Australia was taken as for 
the night between the 3rd and the 4th of April, 1921, and was the second Census under 
the provisions of the Commonwealth Census and Statistics Act 1905-20, which provides 
for the enumeration being dealt with from one centre, instead of each State being 
responsible for its own count as on previous occasions. The numbers recorded in the 
several States and Territories were as follows :— 


POPULATION.—4th APRIL, 1921. 


(EXCLUSIVE oF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS.) 


States and Territories. Males. Females. Persons. 
States— 
New South Wale mS 1,071,501 1,028,870 | 2,100,371 
Victoria oa teach 754,724 776,556 } 1,531,280 
Queensland ris Zaaes Sen 398,969 . 357,003 | 755,972 
South Australia ste i 248,267 246,893 495,160 
Western Australia Pe 177,278 155,454 332,732 
Tasmania Ae Sty 107,743 106,037 | 213,780 
Territories— | 
Northern iC Seta 2,821 1,046 3,867 
Federal Capital ate a 1,567 1,005 2,572 
Australia .. at 2,762,870 2,672,864 5,435,734 


2. Increase since Census of 1881.—(i) Australia.—The increase of population between 
the Census of 3rd April, 1911, and that of 4th April, 1921, was 980,729, of which 449,835 
were males and 530,894 were females, as compared with an increase of 681,204, comprising 
335,107 males and 346,097 females, for the preceding ten years. The population of each 
sex enumerated at the Censuses of 3rd April, 1881, 5th April, 1891, 31st March, 1901, 
3rd April, 1911, and 4th April, 1921, was as follows :— 
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POPULATION.—AUSTRALIA, LAST FIVE CENSUSES. 


(ExcLUsivz or FuLi-BLoop ABORIGINALS.) 


| 
Date of Census. | Males. | Females. | Persons. (a) Masculinity. 
3rd April, 1881. -. | 1,214,913 | 1,035,281 | 2,950,194 7.98 
5th April, 1891 .. -. | 1,704,039 | 1,470,353 | 3,174,399 | 7.36 
31st March, 1901. . -. 1,977,928 | 1,795,873 | 3,773,801 4.83 
3rd April, 1911 .. -. | 2,313,035. | 2,141,970 | 4,455,005 3.84 
4th April, 1921 .. -. 2,762,870 | 2,672,864 | 5,435,734 | 1.66 


(a) Excess of males over females per 100. persons. 


(ii) States and Territories. The increases in the population of the several States and 
Territories during the past four intercensal periods have been as follow :— 


POPULATION.—STATES, ETC., INTERCENSAL INCREASES. 


1881-1891. 1891-1901. 1901-1911. 1911-1921. 
State or : : ae 
Territory. 
Numerical.|Per cent.) Numerical.!Per cent. | Numerical.|Per cent.| Numerical.|Per cent. 
N.S. Wales ++ {(@)374,129 | 49.90 |(a)230,892 20.54 |(a)293,602 21.67| 453,637 | 27.55 
Victoria of 278,274 32.30 61,230 5.37 114,481 9.53] 215,729 16.40 
Queensland me 180,193 84.39 104,411 26.52 107,684 21.62 150,159 24.79 
South Australia 39,119 14.15 42,813 13.57 50,212 14.01 86,602 21.20 
Western Australia 20,074 | 67.57 134,342 | 269.86 97,990 53.22 50,618 | 17.94 
Tasmania oe 30,962 | 26.76 25,808 17.60 18,736 10.86 22,569 | 11.80 
N. Territory on 1,447 41.93 (6)-87 |(6)-1.78 | (6)-1,501 |(b)-31.20 557 16.83 
Fed. Cap. Ter. .. a a te ie ae a 858 | 50.06 
Australia .. 924,198 | 41.07 599,409 18.88 681,204 18.05) 980,729 | 22.01 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. (b) Decrease. 


For Australia as a whole, the increase during the period 1911-1921 was greater by 
299,525 than that for the period 1901-1911, the rate of increase being 22.01 per cent. 
for 1911-1921, as against 18.05 for 1901-1911. During the earlier period the increase 
corresponds to 1.67 per cent. per annum, and in the latter, to 2.01 per cent. per annum. 


§ 4, Distribution and Fluctuation of Population. 


1. Present Number.—The population of Australia on the 3lst December, 1929, was 
estimated at 6,414,372 persons, of whom 3,277,352, or 51.09 per cent., were males and 
3,137,020, or 48.91 per cent., were females. The increase during the year 1929 was 
77,586, equal to 1.22 per cent., males having increased by 35,817, or 1.10 per cent., 
and females by 41,769, or 1.35 per cent. Of the increase referred to, 68,623, or 88.45 
per cent., was due to the excess of births over deaths, and 8,963, or 11.55 per cent., 
was due to the excess of immigration over emigration, 
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2. Growth and Distribution.—In issues of the Year Book up to No. 15, the male 


and female populations of Australia as a 
1788, but it is considered that the abrid 


general purposes. 


POPULATION.—1788 TO 1929. 


whole were given at quinquennial periods from 
ged table presented herewith will suffice for 


Estimated Population at end of Year. 


States. Territories. 
iptes? ei : Australia 
alia. 
N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | ,NOF Couttal 
MALES. 

(a) 1800 3,780 ans 3 ae oe zs 3,780 
1810 7,585 ate as oe . os 7,585 
1820 23,784 xe ; ae 3 x Be 8 23,784 
1830 33,900 ae é bs 877. |(b)18,108 ae 52,885 
1840 85,560 S ‘ 8,272 1,434 i at - 127,306 
1850 | 154,976 zs < 35,902 3,576 | 44,229 as : 238,683 
1860 | 197,851 |(b)330,302 |(b)16,817 64,340 9,597 | 49,653 2 668,560 
1870 | 272,121 | 397,230 221 | 94,894 | 15,511 53,517 : 902,494 
1880.| 404,952 | 450,558 | 124,013 | 147,438 | 16,985 | 60,568 Se 1,204,514 
1890 | 602,704 | 595,519 | 223,252 | 166,049 | 28,854 | 76,453 ae 1,692,831 
1900 | 716,047 | 601,773 | 274,684 | 180,349 | 110,088 | 89,763 |(c) 4,288 - 1,976,992 
1910 | 858,181 | 646,482 | 325,513 | 206,557 | 157,971 | 98,866 ,738 Bie 2,296,308 
1920 | 1,067,945 | 753,803 | 396,555 | 245,300 | 176,895 | 107,259 | 2,911 |(6)1,062 | 2,751,730 
1929 | 1,261,133 | 881,650 | 493,080 | 299,641 | 225,861 | 108,473 | 2,945 | 4,619 | 3,277,352 

FEMALES. 

(a) 1800 1,437 Lh Ke ie ee 2% 50% 1,437 
1810 3,981 e sf % a - 3,981 
1820 9,759 = aH A Jo sie ; 9,759 
1830 10,688 + * = 295 | (b)6,171 “is » 17,154 
1840 41,908 ~ ; 6,358 877 | 18,959 ts 7 63,102 
1850 | 111,924 ie i 27,798 2,310 | 24,641 4 cs 166,673 
1860 | 150,695 |(b) 207,932 |(b) 11,239 | 61,242 5,749 | 40,168 F + 477,025 
1870 | 225,871 | 326,695 | 46,051 | 89,652 9,624 | 47,369 ne : 745,262 
1880 | 336,190 | 408,047 | 87,027 | 128,955 | 12,576 | 54,222 we _ 1,027,017 
1890 | 510,571 | 538,209 | 168,864 | 152,898 | 19,648 | 68,334 ad 1,458,524 
1900 | 644.258 | 594,440 | 219,163 | 176,901 | 69,879 | 83,137 | (c)569 : 1,788,347 
1910 | 785,674 | 654,926 | 273,503 | 200,311 | 118,861 | 94,937 563 me 2,128,775 
1920 | 1,023,777 | 774,106'| 354,069 | 245,706 | 154,428 | 105,493 | 1,078 | (b)910 | 2,659,567 
1929 | 1,216,452 | 895,415 | 437,841 | 280,630 | 190,902 | 110,592 | 1,525} 3,663 | 3,137,020 

PERSONS. 

1788 859 : ae 8 

1790 2,056 J *% Beers 
1800 5,217 5 os Bid 5,217 
1810 11,566 of ‘ hi i 11,566 
1820 33,543 ate : an as te $3,543 
1830 44,588 ae Ere ae 1,172 |(b)24,279 x 70,039 
1840 | 127,468 = Re 14,630 2,311 | 45,999 Es 190,408 
1850 | 266,900 ae a 63,700 5,886 | 68,870 405,356 
1860 | 348,546 |(b)538,234 |(b)28,056 | 125,582 | 15,346 | 89,821 ws 1,145,585 
1870 | 497,992 | 723,925 | 115,272 | 184,546 | 25,135 | 100,886 a 4A 1,647,756 
1880 | 741,142 | 858,605 | 211,040 | 276,393 | 29,561 | 114,790 ag xe 2,231,531 
1890 | 1,113,275 | 1,133,728 | 392,116 | 318,947 | 48,502 | 144,787 xe ae 3,151,355 
1900 | 1,360,305 | 1,196,213 | 493,847 | 357,250 | 179,967 | 172,900 |(c) 4,857 ra 3,765,339 
1910 | 1,643,855 | 1,301,408 | 599,016 | 406,868 | 276,832 | 193,803 | 3,30 ae 4,495,083 
1920 | 2,091,722 | 1,527,909 | 750,624 | 491,006 | 331,323 | 212,752 | 3,989 |(6)1,972 | 5,411,297 
1929 | 2,477,585 | 1,777,065 | 930,871 | 580,271 | 416,763 | 219,065 | 4,470 | 8,282 | 6,414,372 


(a) Details as to sex not available for earlier decennial dates. 
New South Wales. 


(b) Previously included with 
(c) Previously included with South Australia. 4 


The growth of the population of Australia and of each State thereof, is illustrated by 
the graphs accompanying this chapter. 


. 
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3. Mean Population.—The following table shows the mean population for each 
State and Territory for the year 1929. 


MEAN POPULATION, EXCLUSIVE OF FULL-BLOOD ABORIGINALS. 


States. Territories. 

Year. : | Australia. 
New South Victoria Queens- South Western Tas- Nor- Fed. 
ales. i land. | Australia.) Australia.) mania. | thern. | Cap. 

1929 .. | 2,462,922 | 1,769,126 | 924,864 579,503 | 411,487 | 213,763 4,178 | 8,384 | 6,374,177 


4. Area, Population, Masculinity, and Density—States, 1929.—A previous table 
showed the estimated number of persons on the 3lst December, 1929, in each of the States 
and Territories. In the following table the proportions of the total area, and of the total 
population represented by each State or Territory, are given, together with the 
masculinity and the density of population :— 


AREA, POPULATION, MASCULINITY, AND DENSITY.—STATES, 1929. 


Per cent. Estimated Population 


Percentage 31st December, 1929. Mascu Densité 

iS y- 
State or Territory. PRG cds. linity. (a) (0) 
Males. Females. | Persons. 
New South Wales an 10.40 38.48 38.78 38.63 1.80 8.01 
Victoria .. te ac 2.96 26.90 28.54 27.70 | —0.77 20.22 
Queensland a Se ho Bee O4 15.05 | 13.96 | 14.51} 6.93 1.39 
South Australia .. -- | 12.78 9.14 8.95 9.05| 38.28 1.52 
Western Australia oo 32.81 6.89 6.08 6.50 8.39 0.43 
Tasmania o- oa 0.88 Siocwe 3.52 3.41 | —0.97 8.36 
Northern Territory -- { 17.60 0.09 0.05 0.07 | 31.77 0.01 . 

Federal Capital Territory | 0.03 0.14 0.12 0.13 11.54 8.81 
Australia .. Ae 100.00 100.00 | 100.00 | 100.00 2.19 2.16 

(a) Excess of males over females in each 100 persons. (6) Number of persons per square mile, 


NotTe.—The minus sign (—) indicates excess of females over males in each 100 persons. 


5. Urban and Rural Distribution.—At the Census of 4th April, 1921, information 
was obtained regarding the distribution of the population amongst urban and rural areas. 
The metropolitan divisions include the capital city and the adjoining urban areas ; the 
urban provincial districts cover those cities and towns which are not adjacent to the 
metropolitan areas, and which are incorporated for local government purposes ; 
while those persons classed as migratory were mostly on board ships in Australian ports. 


The results show that of the 5,435,734 persons recorded at the Census, 2,338,079, 
or 43.01 per cent., resided in the metropolitan divisions ; 1,037,468, or 19.09 per cent., 
in urban provincial areas; 2,030,422 persons, or 37.35 per cent., in rural areas; and 
the remainder 29,765, or 0.55 per cent., were classed as migratory. More detailed 
information in connexion with this matter will be found in Official Year Book, No. 22, 


p. 890. 


6. Metropolitan Population—Australia and Other Countries.—The abnormal concen- 
tration of population in the capitals of the States of Australia, as compared with other 
countries, may be readily seen from the following table. It may be mentioned, however, 
that, in most of the European countries, the capital is not always the most populous of 
many big cities, whereas, in Australia, the capital is invariably the most populous city, 
and in some States is the only town of important magnitude. 
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METROPOLITAN POPULATION.—AUSTRALIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES. 


State or Country. 


New South Wales 
Victoria 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia . 
Tasmania .. 
Australia . 

New Zealand 


New York State 
Northern Ireland 
Austria 
Denmark .. 
Trish Free State 
England 
Belgium .. 
Netherlands 
Norway 

Scotland 


Russia ( European) Pe 
United States 


Metropolis. 


Sydney 
Melbourne .. 
Brisbane 
Adelaide 
Perth 
Hobart 

(6 Cities) 
Wellington 
New York .. 
Belfast F 


aq Vienna & 
| Ponenhegan. 


Dublin 
London (a) 
Brussels 
Amsterdam 
Oslo BF 
Edinburgh .. 


| Stockholm . 


Paris 

Berlin 
Madrid 
Tokio 
Rome 
Leningrad . 
Washington 


Year. Population. 
)} & | 1,238,660 
|. 1,018,200 
é 318,631 

324,898 
if A 202,888 

Pew a | 57,500 
J PEL. 3,160,778 
1.4.1930 138,050 

1928 6,017,702 

1927 415,000 

1928 1,855,362 

1925 731,496 

1928 422,200 

1929 4,417,900 

1928 $25,783 

1928 743,404 

1927 251,510 

1929 429,600 

1928 474,094 

1926 2,871,429 

1925 4,024,165 

1928 816,928 

1925 1,995,567 

1929 914,631 

a 1926 1,614,008 
. | 1928 552,000 


7. Principal Urban Centres.—The following table gives particulars of the population 


(4) Population of Greater London in 1929 was 7,834,370. 


Percentage 
on total of 
State or 


ed 0 


(3) 
49.99 
| 587.30 
| 34.23 

55.99 
48.68 
26.25 
49.28 

9.27 


52.10 
33.11 
27.75 


of the principal urban incorporated areas in each State at the 3lst December, 1929 :— 


POPULATION OF PRINCIPAL URBAN INCORPORATED AREAS.—AUSTRALIA, 
3Ist DECEMBER, 1929. 


Town. 


New South Wales— 
Sydney and Suburbs . 
Newcastle and Suburbs 
Broken Hill .. es 
Lithgow 
Holroyd 
Cessnock 
Goulburn . 
Wollongong .. 
Katoomba 
Lismore 


Wagga Wagga 
Orange : 
Tamworth .. 
West Maitland 
Fairfield 
Armidale... 
Illawarra Central 


Victoria— 
Melbourne and Suburbs 
Geelong and Suburbs 
Ballarat and Suburbs 
Bendigo and Suburbs 
Warrnambool 


Castlemaine and Suburbs 


Wonthaggi .. 
Mildura 


Queensland— 
Brisbane and peat 
Townsville ., 
Rockhampton 
Toowoomba 


Population. Town. 
Quesssleng-reontinned, 
1,238,660 {pswich 
104,640 Maryborough» 
23,480 Bundaberg .. 
15,320 Gympie 
14,420 Cairns ab 
14,120 Charters Towers 
12,740 Mackay ee 
10,230 Warwick 
1 Southport 
10,050 South Australia— 
9,580 Adelaide and Suburbs 
9,510 Port Pirie < 
9,030 Mount Gambier 
5618 Murray Bridge 
3890 Victor Harbour 
gfe Wallaroo. 
7,270 Western Australia— 
7190 Perth and Suburbs 
; oe ae 
unbury 
q 0018, 200 Kalgoorlie 
43,58 0 Northam 
42,200 Geraldton 
33,700 Albany 
8,200 Collie 
7,170 Narrogin 
ee Tasmania— 
2 Hobart and Suburbs .. 
Launceston and Bapenbe 
318,631 Devonport .. 
31,300 Burnie nia 
30,000 Queenstown 
25,570 


Ulverstone ee 


Population. 
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a ST p SOUT WALES AND 
TOT SE ’ POPULATION—AUSTRALIA, AND NEW SOUTH 
tees Sibgeemaer VICTORIA, 1860 TO 1929. 


225 X 1000 777 
| 


100 25 


15 co 


50 


25 


— 25 


1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 


EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents an interval of a year for both States and 
Australia; the vertical height represents 5,000 persons. In the first graph three zero lines are taken 
(i) for Australia, (ii) for New South Wales, and (iii) for Victoria. In the second graph (on page 669) 


four zero lines are taken (i) for Queensland, (ii) for South Australia, (ii) for Western Australia, and (iv) 
for Tasmania. 


DECREASES in population are shown by carrying the curve in such cases below the zero line, the 
distance below the zero line indicating the extent of the decrease. 
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TOTAL INCREASE OF POPULATION.—QUEENSLAND, SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA, AND TASMANTA, 1860 TO 1929. 
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(For explanation see previous page.) 


NATURAL INCREASE OF POPULATION 1860 TO 1929. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents one year for hoth States and Australia, 


ic ight 1,000 persons for the States and 2,000 persons for Australia. 
an wien ics apwerd from the zero line, marked 0 for both Australia and States, denote the excess 
of births over deaths. The scale on the left relates to Australia, and tH@(@on'the right to the States. 
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ELEMENTS OF INCREASE, 673 


§ 5. Elements of Increase. 


i. Natural Increase.—{i) General. The two factors which contribute to the growth 
of a population are the “ natural increase ” by excess of births over deaths, and the “ net 
immigration,” 7.¢e., the excess of arrivals over departures. In previous issues of the 
Official Year Book particulars of the natural increase from 1861 were given for each sex 
and State. In the following table the last three years only are given. The natural 
increase for Australia from 1861 to 1929 inclusive was 3,955,080, consisting of 1,835,457 
males and 2,119,623 females, and represented 75.07 per cent. of the total increase in 
population. A graph showing the natural increase to the population of each State and 
of Australia, from year to year since 1861, accompanies this chapter. 


POPULATION.—NATURAL INCREASE (a), 1927 TO 1929. 


States. | Territories. | 


Period. ——- ~ Australia. 
N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q'land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. | North: Cap. | 
Mauss. 
eres paises 
| | 
1927 ka | 14,825) 9,086 5.361 2,002 2,251; 1,441)— 37 | 13 | 38,022 
1928 bie 18505 8,421) 5,499) 3,045 2,264 1,263) = 27 | 37 | 36,007 
1929 | See 8,263} 4,430 2,725 2,076 1,334] — 25 56 31,905 
| Sis Se ba eee 
FEMALES. 
ae Hite Ahidu be jes [ 
1927 16,265 9,215) 6,404 3,272 2,838} 1,359) 29 | 12 39,394 
1928 16,629 8,369) 6,308 ate 2,800 1,296 39 | 36) 38,693 
1929 15,043 8,624) 5,747 a 3,045) 1,287) 13 | 58 | 36,718 
PERSONS. 
1927 Bs 31,090 18,301 11,755| 6,364) 5,089 2,600 — 8 25 75,416 
1928 ae 32,134) 16,790) 11,807} 6,261 5,064| 2.559 12 73 74,700 


1929 .. | 28,089; 16,887) 10,177) 5,626) 5,121) 2,621)— 12 a 68,623 


| | | 


Se — 


(a) Excess of births over deaths. 


Notr.—Minus sign (—) denotes excess of deaths over births. 


(ii) Comparison with other Countries. Notwithstanding its comparatively low birth- 
rate, Australia has a high rate of natural increase, owing to the fact that its death-rate 
is verylow. The following table gives a comparison between the average rates per annum 
~ of natural increase for some of the principal countries of the world for which such 
information is available, and those for the several States of Australia and the Dominion 
of New Zealand :— 
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NATURAL INCREASE PER ANNUM PER 1,000 OF MEAN POPULATION. 


(Various COUNTRIES.) 


Natural = atural 
| Country. | nerease 
Country. aT ooo: } ¥ ner LUG. 
| 
Australasia (1925-29)— Europe—continued. 
Tasmania ri ae 13.5 Scotland #5 «- (6) 6.8 
New South Wales 13.2 Trish Free State -- |(6) 6.0 
Queensland 13.0 Switzerland .. -- (db) 6.8 
Western Australia 12.9 Belgium a «a! |(6) DO 
Australia Ae ie 12.2 England and Wales -. |(b) 4.6 
New Zealand .. be 11.5 Sweden a emei(O) ° 426 
South Australia ¢ 11.1 France oe e138 1(0) > Ap 
Victoria ‘ 10.6 | 
Asia— 
Europe— | Japan 36 -- |(b) 14.6 
Soviet Republics -- {(a) 22.3 / 
Netherlands .. «- (0) 13.8 | Africa— 
Italy .. = v. |(b) ©1322 Union of South Africa 
Spain a -- ((b) 10.5 (whites only) -- ((b) 16.4 
Denmark oi Seg (a) ems | | 
Norway ie ta(O)in Sod America— 
Germany se Sa) eas Canada 5t -. |(b) 14.4 
Northern Irelan Sea(O) Gay United States .. ERO | C3) eat yf 
(a) 1926-27, (0) 1925-28. 


Graphs of natural increase for each of the States, as well as for Australia, accompany 
this chapter. 


2. Net Immigration.*—The other factor of increase in the population, viz., the excess 
of arrivals over departures, known as “ net immigration ” is, from its nature, much more 
subject to variations than is the factor of “ natural increase.’ These variations are 
due to numerous causes, some of which are referred to in Official Year Book No. 22, 
pp. 906-7. 


POPULATION.—INCREASE BY NET IMMIGRATION, 1927 TO 1929. 


States. Territories. 


Period. 


North- | Fed, | Australia. 


Victoria. | ern Cap 
- | F 
| 


Tas. 


Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust, 


| N.5.W. 
| 


MALES. 


| 
1927 OG 12,592) 5,924, 4,152 2,324, 6,167\— 735) 401, 395} 31,220 
1928 -+| 6,753,— 381} 4,644/— 1,628] 6,317\—  928/— 371 1,299 15,705 
1929 aK 1853|— 2,062; 3,310/— 2,763| 3,576,— 232 231) — 1 3,912 


FEMALes. 


1927 --| 8,803 5,338] 1,076 689 2,990\— 957 70} 395} 17,704 
1928 -+| 6,127 3,165| 1,062/—  1,056| 2,200—  930/— 20) 979 11,527 
1929 -+| 2,363 1,276 695|— 1,940) 2,193 113 269} 82 5,051 


* The subject of immigration is dealt with at some length later in this chapter. 
Notr.—Minus sign (—) indicates the excess of departures over arrivals, 
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POPULATION.—INCREASE BY NET IMMIGRATION, 1927 TO 1929—continued. 


States. | Territories. 
Period. | Australia. 

N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land.| §. Aust. |W. Aust,| Tas, | North- | Fed. 

em. | Cap. 

PERSONS. 

1927 21,395) 11,262} 5,228 3,013} 8,457/\— 1,692 471) 790) 48,924 
1928 12,880 2,784| 5,706/— 2,684) 8,517|— 1,858/— 391/2,278] 27,232 
1929 4,216;— 786) 4,005|— 4,703) 5,769|— 119 500} 81 8,963 


NovTE.—Minus sign (—) indicates the excess of departures over arrivals. 


A table showing the increase by net immigration since 1861 was given in previons 
issues, but limitations of space prevent its repetition here. 


From 1861 to 1929 the increment: to the population arising from net immigration 
amounted to 1,313,707 or 24.93 per cent. of the total increase in population. During 
the 29 years of the present century the total increase to the population was made up 


of 2,101,315 or 79.32 per cent. by natural increase, and 547,718 or 20.68 per cent. by 
net immigration. 


3. Total Increase.—The total increase of the population is obtained by the combina- 
tion of the natural increase with the net immigration. 


The total increase in each decade from 1861 to 1920 and for the years 1921 to 1928 
was given in Year Book No. 22, p. 902. ‘The results for the last three years only are 
shown below, while a graph showing the increase in the population in each State and 
Territory, and of Australia from 1860, accompanies this chapter. 


POPULATION.—TOTAL INCREASE, 1927 TO 1929. 


States. | Figreitoricsl 
i | Australia. 
FOG N.8.W. | Victoria. | Q’land.-| 8. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. eee cS Meh 

Matzs. 

1927 27,417; 15,010) 9,503) 5,416) 8,418 706; 364) 408) 67,242 

1928 22}258 8,040) 10,143) 1,417) 8,581 335)— 398) 1,336) 51,712 

1929 14,899 6,201| 7,740|\— 38] 5,652) 1,102) 206) 55| 35,817 
FEMALEs. 

1927 25,068} 14,553) 7,480) 3,961; 5,128 402 99| 407, 57,098 

1928 22,756} 11,534) 7,370, 2,160) 5,000 366 19} 1,015} 50,220 

1929 -| 17,406 9,900} 6,442 961} 5,238} 1,400) 282 140) 41,769 
PERSONS. 

1927 52,485 29,563) 16,983) 9,377 13,646 1,108} 463) 815) 124,340 

1928 | 45,014) 19,574) 17,513) 3,577! 13,581 7O1|— 379) 2,351) 101,932 

1929. - 32,305) 16,101) 14,182 923} 10,890) 2,502! 488 195) 77,586 

| 


Novrs.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 
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4. Rates of Increase.—(i) For Various Countries. The table hereunder gives 
approximate rates of increase in population for Australia, and its component States, and 
for other countries :— 


POPULATION.—RATES OF INCREASE (VARIOUS COUNTRIES), 1891 TO 1929. 


Annual Rate of Increase in Population during period— 
Countries. 906 to | 1911 to | 1916 to | 1921 to rs 
1eNe | oon | 1906 | 1911. | tole” | 1921, | 1o26, | 1929 
AUSTRALASIA— 9 1 % % % % | % 
Australia a1 4h 964 36 “ae 2°03 | 1.95| 1.99 | 2.09) 1.22 
New South Walesa 1.99 .57 1.99 2.03 2.61 vl | 2.01 1.32 
Victoria oe 0.37 0.52 0.18 2517 1.38 1.68 2.00 | 0.91 
Queensland au 2.49 2.25 1.35 2.76 2.20 2.21 2.81 1.55 
South Australia b 1.63 0.77 0.27 2.46 1.52 2.34 2.27 0.24 
Western Australia | 20.81 7.25 6.22 2.43 1.76 1.27 2.44 2.68 
Tasmania 1.06 1.83 1 ye 8- 0.65 0.58 1.84 |—0.33 1.16 
New Zealand 2.41 1.98 2.86 | -2.56 1.61 2532 1.95 | 1.24 
Evropp— | 
England and Wales} 1.15 | 1.15 | 1.04/ 1.04 |—0.95| 1.89] 0.62 0.32 
Scotland one 1.06 1.06 | 0.55 0.56 0.31 0.24 0.09 0.08 
Treland —0.60 |—0.43 |—0.22 |—0.06 |—0.21 0.58 |—0.60 |c—9.33 
Belgium 1.15 0.92 1.26 0.69 0.54 |—0.56 1.03 |(c) 0.80 
Denmark 0.99 dou odode 1.26 1.20 213 1.01 |{c) 0.58 
France 0.09 0.24 0.15 0.06 |—0.72 0.55 0.76 |(c) 0.15 
Germany 1.17| 1.51| 1.46] 1.36|..0.71 |—1.62 | 0.73 |(c) 0.58 
Italy .. 0.68 0.61 0.52 0.80 1.16 0.22 0.91 0.82 
Netherlands 1.28 1.30 1.53 1322 1.72 1.16 1.53 1.33 
Norway 0.96 1.31 0.52 0.66 1.00 1.14 0.90 |(c) 0.81 
Spain . 0.45 0.45 0.52 0.87 0.66 0.82 0.65 (c) 
Sweden 0.61 0.86 0.61 0.84 0.70 0.64 0.40 |(c) 0.28 
Switzerland 1,22 1.10} 1.28 1.17 0.81 0.01 0.38 |(c) 0.82 
Asta— 
Ceylon ». | 1.41} 2.08 | 1.62 | 1.20} 1.71} 1.28 | 2.30 |(c) 2.52 - 
Japan .. ah 0.96 1.25 1.29 1.08 1,42 0.37 1,42 j(c) 1.51 
AMERICA— 
Canada se 0.97 1.19 2.99 2.99 2.20 1.81 isis} 1.43 
United States .. 1.93 2.02 2.00 1.82 1.67 1.21 1,67 |(c) 1.01 


(a) Including Federal Capital Territory. (6) Including Northern Territory. (c) Year 1928. 
Norr.—The minus sign (—) denotes decrease. : 


(ii) Variations in the Rates. The fluctuations in the rates of increase in the population 
of Australia are, for the greater part, due to variations in the volume of immigration. 


§ 6. Seasonal Variations of Population. 


1. Variations in Natural Increase.—The following table shows the natural increase 
to the population, during each quarter of the year, based on the experience of the ten 
years 1920-1929. For Australia as a whole, the rate of natural increase was greatest in 
the quarter ended 31st March, and least in the quarter ending 30th September, the 
difference between the rates of increase for these two periods being equal to 21 persons 
for every 100,000 of the population. In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Western Australia the March quarter was the most favourable, in Queensland the 
June quarter, and in Tasmania the September quarter. The natural increase was lowest 
in New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia in the September quarter, in 
Queensland and Western Australia in the December quarter, and in Tasmania in the 
June quarter. The differences between the least favourable and the most favourable 


quarters ranged from 22 per 100,000 of the population in Tasmania to 35 per 100,000 
in Queensland. : 


INFLUENCES AFFECTING INCREASE AND DtsTRIBUTION. 
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POPULATION.—AVERAGE QUARTERLY NATURAL INCREASE, 1920 TO 1929. 


Average Natural Increase for Quarter ended on last day of— Average 
State or |_ Natural 
Territory. Increase per 
March. June. September. December. Caaneae 
| 
Persons.| °/°2 | Persons.| °/°° | Persons.| °/°° |Persons.| .°/°° Persons. | °/°° 
N.S.W. 8,387 3.74 | 8,075 | 3.58 | 7,952 351 8,144. 358 32.558 id 4] 
Victoria | 4,923 3.00 | 4,660 | 2.83 | 4,559 | 2.76 | 4,791 | 2.89 | 18,933 | 11.48 
Q’land. 3,068 3.71 | 3,159 | 3.78 | 2,964 | 3.52 | 2,892 | 3.43 | 12.083 | 14:44 
S. Aust. | 1,725 3.23 | 1,687 | 3,15 | 1,593 | 2.96 | 1,607 | 2.97 6,612 | 12.32 
W. Aust.) 1,255 3.47 | 1,247 | 3.43 | 1,220 | 3. 33 | 1,188} 3.22 4,910 | 13.45 
Tas. .. 800 3.73 773 | 3,64 816 | 3.86 825 | 3.85 3,214 | 15.10 
N. Ter. 4 1.03 2) 0.51 2 | 0.51 |- 2 |-0.51 6 | 1.53 
F.C. Ter. 8 1.85 | 10 | 2.00 11. ).2513 8 | 1.67 37 7.51 
Total | 20,170 | 3.46 | 19,613 | 3.35 | 19,117 | 3.25 | 19,453 | 3.29 | 78,353 | 13.35 
Nore.—The minus sign (—) indicates an excess of deaths over births, and °/°° denotes ‘‘ per 
thousand.” 


2. Variations in Net Immigration.—In the following table the figures relating to the 
separate States and Territories include interstate migrants, but so far as these persons are 
concerned, the arrivals into any State are departures from some other State, so that they 
do not affect the figures shown for Australia as a whole, which, therefore, represent the 
oversea arrivals and departures. For the decade under review the December quarter 
showed the greatest rate of increase from migration. 


The greatest gains in New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and Tasmania 
have been in the December quarter. The gain to the southern States in the December 
quarter is due to oversea traffic and to tourists and sugar workers returning from 
Queensland, which loses heavily during the December quarter, but gains in the’ June 
quarter by tourists seeking the warmer winter climate. The June quarter has$been 
most favourable to Queensland and Western Australia. The increase to Tasmania 
during the December quarter is from the influx of tourists from the mainland, but this 
is unfortunately more than counterbalanced by the consistent losses during each of the 
other quarters. 


POPULATION.—AVERAGE QUARTERLY NET IMMIGRATION, 1920 TO 1929. 


Quarter ended on last day of— Average Net 


State or Immigration 
Territory. per Annum, 
March. June. September. December. 1919-29. 
| Persons.) °/°° Persons.| °/°° |Persons.| °/°° | Persons. 9722 | Persona aaei/ae 
N.S.W. | 3,007, 1.34 |- 420 |- 0.19) 4,308 | 1.90 | 4,431 1,95} 11,326) 5.01 
Victoria | 3,103 | 1.89 |— 543 |- 0.33) 2,263 | 1.37 | 3,648 2.20) 8,471) 5.14 
Q’land. 1,681 2.03 | 7,286 8.73) 1,158 | 1.38 |-2,734 |- 3.24] 7,391 8.83 
S. Aust. | 568 1.06 |— 39 - 0.07) 736 | 1.37 | 2,004 3.71). 3,269| 6.09 
W. Aust.. 837} 2.32 1,308 3, 59} 1,016 | 2.77 818 2.22) 3,979) 10.90 
Tas. ../—3,515 —16.37*|-2,762 |-13.00|— 931 |-4.41 | 4,914 | 22.95)-2,294) -10.78 
N. Ter. '— 10 |-— 2.58 | 3l 7.95 18} 4.59 |- 63 |- 13.57\|- 14] -— 3.59 
F.C. Ter.) 1,265 ees | 91 | 18.18} 226 |43.69 |— 983 |-204.59 599) 121.65 
|= = q | = ce a - 
Total | 6,936 1.19 | 4,952 0. 85) 8,794 | 1.50 | 12,045 2-De 32,727) 5,58 
| | 


NotrE.—The minus sign (—) denotes excess of departures over arrivals, and °/°° denotes “ per 
thousand ” of population. 


§ 7, Influences affecting Increase and Distribution. 
In previous issues of the Official Year Book the influence of the various factors 
influencing the growth and distribution of population was traced. Detailed information 
on this subject will be found in Year Book No. 22, pp. 906 and 907. 
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§ 8. Density. 


1. General_—From certain aspects population may be less significant in respect 
of its absolute amount than in its relation to the area of the country. Australia, with an 
area of 2,974,581 square miles, and a population on 31st December, 1929, of 6,474,372 
including aboriginals, has a density of only 2.18 persons to the square mile, and is, therefore, 
the most sparsely populated of the civilized countries of the world. For the other 
continents the densities are approximately as follows :—Europe, 130; Asia, 62; Africa, 
12; North and Central America, 19; and South America, 11. The population of Australia 
has thus about 20 per cent. of the density of South America ; about 18 per cent. of that 
of Africa ; about 11 per cent. of that of North and Central America; about 3 per cent. 
of that of Asia ; and about 2 per cent. of that of Europe. 

A map showing the density of population throughout Australia at the Census 
of 1921 accompanies this chapter. 

Particulars concerning the number and density of the population of the most important 
countries of the world at the latest dates for which such information is available are 
given in the following table. These figures have in the main been taken from the 1930 
issue of the ‘‘ Statesman’s Year Book,” and in some instances, more particularly in the 
cases of Asia and Africa, must be considered as rough approximations only, complete data 


not being obtainable. 


POPULATION, WORLD’S.—NUMBER AND DENSITY. 


: | F 
Country. Population. D “ae Country. Population. Dee 
= —| 2 is 
EUROPE. | AFRIOA—continued. 
Russia j «+ | 112,600,000 63,78 ! 
Germany 63,178,619 | 337,44 || Abyssinia 10,000,000 | 28,57 
Great Syitay ana North | Belgian Congo 8,723,276 9.49 
ern Ireland .. 45,754,000 483,49 || Union of South Africa 7,777,583 16,46 
taly .. 41,169,000 348.26 || Anglo- Basptian. Sudan ide 5,483,889 5,44 
France 41,020,000 192.89 || Algeria ms 6,063,496 7.15 
Poland 30,408,247 202, 78 oe 
Spain (including Canary Total Africa 134,499,277 11,83 
and Balearic Islands) . 22,601,753 116, 03 
Rumania 17,393,149 142,24 NORTH AND CENTRAL 
Czecho-Slovakia 14°535,429 268.15 AMERICA. 
Jugo-Slavia 13,290,000 138, 24 || United States of America 120,013,000 39,65 
Hungary 8,603,922 239.59 || Mexico ‘ fe 14,899,905 19,42 
Belgium 7,995,558 680.18 |) Canada 9,786,800 2,66 
Netherlands 7,730,577 584.76 | Cuba .. 3,579,507 81,05 
Austria 6,686,576 206, 57° 
Greece 6,204,684 124,31 }} ‘Total Northand Central 
Sweden 6,105,190 35,26 America .. 161,427,986 18.87 
Portugal 6,032,991 169,99 | . 
Bulgaria 5,596,800 140.57 SouTH AMBRICA. 
|§_—________|_________ |! Brazil 39,103,856 11,94 
Total Europe 482,191,630 | 129,65 || Argentine Republic 10,646,814 9.23 
———____—__|__——_ || Colombia eA 7,967,788 18.87 
ASIA. Peru .. , 6,147,000 11,55 
China and Dependencies 451,842,000 105,59 || Chile .. 4,364,395 15.04 
British India 247,003,293 225,72 
Japan and Dependenci ies 83,456,929 314,78 Total South America .. 79,332,806 11,22 
Feudatory Independent - 
States 71,939,187 101, 75 fa inane Ere. 
Dutch East Indies 52,824,569 92.19 || Australia (b)6,474,372 2,18 
Russia in Asia 37,000,000 5.71 || New Zealand 1,485,564 14,30 
Turkey, including Armenia Territory of New r Guinea 460,869 5.16 
and Kurdistan E 12,615,969 44,21 || Hawaii 357,649 55, 46 
Philippine Islands 11,913,167 104, 24 || Papua 276,523 3.05 
Siam .. 5 10,284,000 i 53.36 || Dutch New Guinea 195,460 Liz 
Persia 9,000,000 14, 33 || Fiji a 176,793 24,96 
aaa ep prea! 32.65 ——————_ 
onking »401,912 182, 63 Total Oceania, &c. .. 9,964,34 
Arabia 7,000,000 7.00 pL alld Fy 
Nepal 5,600,000 | 103.70 SUMMARY. 
Ceylon 5,422,000 214,04 
Annam 5,339,674 135.81 pane 482,191,630} 129.65 
: —————_—___—_ ia -+ | 1,050,963,964 Mae 
Total Asia 1,050,963,964 62.00 |} Africa 134,499,277 i 83 
———_—_—_—__ America, N orth and Central 161,427,986) 18,87 
’ AFRIOA. America South she 79,332,806 a be 5 
Nigeria and Protectorate 18,966,574 56.50 || Oceania, etc. .. fe 9,964,346 
Egypt 2% 14,213,364 | 37.11 ease 
French West Africa 13,541,611 9,36 \ Total.. ++ | 1,918,380,009 37.49 


(a) Number of persons per square mile. 


(b) Including 60,000 aboriginals. 


. 
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2. Position of the British Empire-—The approximate relationship of the British 
Empire to the world as a whole in regard to its area and population is given hereunder :— 


BRITISH EMPIRE IN RELATION TO THE WORLD. 


Particulars. | The World. | Bue. 
Area in square miles (exclusive of Polar Circles) .. | 61,169,742 | 13,355,426 
Population de ag a ‘ 1,918,380,009 | 458,205,000 
Population per square mile .. Sa ae “ig 37.49 _ 34.32 


§ 9, General Characteristics. 


1. Sex Distribution—(i) General. Detailed information respecting the distribution 
of the sexes in the population of Australia will be found in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book, but limitations of space preclude its retention in the present issue. 


(ii) Masculinity. On pages 163 to 165 in the second issue of this publication a 
table was included showing the masculinity of the population of each of the States for 
each year from 1796 to 1907. In the fifth issue, on page 123, the figures in this table 
for the years 1901 to 1907 were modified in accordance with the results of the Census 
of 3rd April, 1911. 

The ratio of the excess of males over females to the total population, expressed as 
a percentage, has been adopted as the “ masculinity ’ of the population, and the ratios 
so computed for intervals of ten years from 1800 to 1910 and for the five years 1924 to 
1928 appeared in Year Book No. 22, p. $11. The figures for 1929 will be found on p. 665 
of this issue, as well as in the comparative table for various countries which follows. 

Graphs showing the masculinity of the population of each State and of Australia, 
accompany this chapter. 

The difference between young and old countries in the masculinity of their populations 
is clearly illustrated by the comparisons furnished in the following table, which are based 
on the latest statistics available. 


POPULATION OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES.—MASCULINITY. 


Excess of Excess of 
Males over Males over 
Country. Year. | Females in Country. Year. | Females in 
each 100 of each 100 of 
Population. Population. 
Argentine Republic .. | 1928 6.57 || Jugo-Slavia .. | 1921; —1.92 
Ceylon ne ar ia a 5.91 || Denmark .. -. | 1925 | —2.39 
British India 3. 1 LO2E 2.73 Norway .. .. | 1925 | —2.64 
India (Feudatory States) | 1921 2.73 || Spain a 2/1920 9) = 3207 
Australia. .. | 1929 219 || Northern Ireland .. | 1929 | —3.36 
Union of South Africa(a) | 1928 2.02 || Poland 33 .. | 1921 | —3.37 
New Zealand os | 1929 2.01 German Empire .. | 1925 | —3.47 
United States of America| 1920 1.98 Scotland .. .. | 1929 | —4.01 
Trish Free State -..| 1928 1.46 Great Britain and 
Japan fe .. | 1928 0.97 Northern Ireland .. | 1929 | —4.17 
Canada ae oe {1921 0.31 England and Wales .. | 1929 | —4.21 
Belgium Bi .. | 1928 | —1.04 || France an} .. | 1921 | —4.92 
Italy 3 .. | 1931 | —1.37 || Netherlands .. | 1923 | —7.29 
Sweden s. .. | 1928 | —1.74 || Russia (European) .. | 1920 | —9.56 
i | 


Norr.—The minus sign (—) denotes excess of females over males in each 100 of population. 
(a) White population only. 
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2. Age Distribution.—The age distribution of the population is obtained only at a 
Census, the last of which was taken in 1921. The data then collected have been included 
in preceding issues of the Yesr Book, but owing to limitations of space have been 
omitted from the present issue. 


3. Race and Nationality.—(i) General. | With regard to its racial characteristics 
the population of Australia may be divided into two main groups, one comprising the 
aboriginal natives, and the other consisting of the various immigrant races which have 
made the country their home. [It will of course be understood that full-blood aboriginals 
are not counted in the population.] The term “‘ immigrant races’ naturally covers not 
only those residents of Australia who were born in other countries, but includes their 
descendants who were born in Australia. 


(ii) Aboriginals. At a Census of aboriginals taken on 30th June, 1929, 61,801 full- 
bloods were enumerated, of whom 37,023 were described as nomadic, 11,298 were in 
regular employment, and 9,561 were living in supervised camps. There were at the 
same date 16,629 half-castes. The aboriginals are scattered over the whole of the 
mainland, but the majority are concentrated chiefly in Western Australia, Queensland 
and North Australia. 


A special article dealing with the number and distribution of aboriginals in Australia 
at the time of its first settlement will be found at the end of this chapter. 


(iii) Immigrant Races. The immigrant races consist mainly of natives of the British 
Isles and their descendants. Of the total population (5,435,734) enumerated at the 
Census of 1921, 5,387,143, or 99.11 per cent., were of European race. Of the remainder, 
30,975, or 0.57 per cent., were full-blood, and 17,616, or 0.32 per cent., were hali-caste 
non-Europeans. Of 28,215 full-blood Asiatics, 17,157 were Chinese, 2,881 Hindus, 
2,892 Syrians, 2,740 Japanese, and 1,087 Malays. 


More detailed information under this heading will be found in previous issues of 
this book. 


(iv) Nationality. Prior to the Census of 1921 no attempt had been made to ascertain 
the allegiance of the people, except in so far as a person was or was not a British subject. 
At the last Census all persons were asked to state their nationality, and the results which 
are given in the following table, show that of a population of 5,435,734, as many as 
5,387,205, or over 99 per cent., were definitely stated to be British subjects. Of the 
foreign element, the Chinese were the most numerous, representing 30 per cent. of the 
foreign inhabitants and 2.56 in every 1,000 of the total population. Italians, with 
0.90 per 1,000 of total population, were the next in numbers. (See Year Book No. 22, 
p- 917, for further information.) 


(v) Birthplaces. The proportion of native-born in the Australian population has 
increased rapidly in recent years. At the Census of 1921 the Australian-born numbered 
4,581,663 persons, or 84.51 per cent, of a total population of 5,421,242 persons whose 
birthplaces were specified. Of the remainder, 676,387, or 12.48 per cent., were natives 
of the British Isles, and 38,611, or 0.71 per cent., were natives of New Zealand, so that 
97.70 of the total population at that time had been born either in Australasia or in the 
British Isles. Excluding these, the following countries are the most important recorded 
as the birthplaces of persons in Australia at the Census of 1921 :— 


Germany, 22,396 (0.41 por cent.); China, 15,224 (0.28 per cent.); Scandinavia 
(comprising Sweden, Norway, and Denmark), 14,341 (0.26 per cent.) ; Italy, 8,135 (0.15 
per cent.) ; British India, 6,918 (0.13 per cent.); United States of America, 6,604 (0.12 
per cent.) ; Union of South Africa, 5,408 (0.10 per cent.) ; Canada, 3,550 (0.07 per cent.). 


(vi) Length of Residence of Immigrants. At the Census of 1921 the population of 
Australia included 839,579 persons who were classed as immigrants. A table showing 


the number of years during which these people had resided in Australia will be found 
in previous issues of this Year Book. 


A 
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4. Education.—Of the 5,435,734 persons who comprised the population of Australia 
on the 4th April, 1921, there were 805,798, of whom 600,206, or 74.5 per cent., were 
under five years of age, and many of the remaining 25.5 per cent. were also children, 
who were definitely shown to be unable to read, and there were 86,641 persons whose 
ability in this direction was not stated. Allowing for those persons whose ability to 
read and write was unspecified, it may be said that over 95 per cent. of the population 
over five years of age can read and write, and of those over ten years of age more than 
98 per cent. can read and write. 


5. Religions.—At the Census of the 4th April, 1921, of a total population of 5,435,734," 
5,267,641, or 99.33 per cent. of those who stated their religion, were definitely stated 
to be Christians, and 35,405 were stated to be Non-Christians. Of the total Christians, 
2,372,995, or 45.04 per cent., belonged to the Church of England; 1,134,002, or 21.53 
per cent., to the Roman Catholic Church ; 636,974, or 12.09 per cent., to the Presbyterian 
Church; and 632,629, or 12.01 per cent., were Methodists. The numbers belonging to 
other denominations will be found in Year Book No. 22, p. 921. 


6. Conjugal Condition.—The number of persons whose conjugal condition was 
definitely stated at the Census of 4th April, 192], was 5,421,191, of whom 2,753,740 
were males and 2,667,451 were females. Of the 5,421,191 persons referred to, 1,998,662, 
or 36.86 per cent., were married, as compared with 33 per cent. in 1911; 237,821, or 
4.39 per cent., were widowed; 8,528, or 0.15 per cent., were divorced; and 3,176,180, 
or 58.60 per cent., had never married. Of those who had never married, 1,725,004, 
or 54.31 per cent., were under 15 years of age. 


7. Occupations.—Detailed information regarding the grouping of the population 
into occupations at the Census of 1921 will be found in previous issues of the Official 
Year Book. A brief summary only is included here. 


POPULATION.—OCCUPATION AND PERCENTAGES OF EACH CLASS ON TOTAL 
BREADWINNERS, AUSTRALIA, CENSUSES 1901 TO 1921. 


Persons, Percentage on Total Breadwinners. 
Occupations. 1901. 1911. 1921. 1901. 1911. 1921. 
% % % 
I. Professional .. | 112,356 | 146,608 | 201,887 6.8 Tse 8.7 
II. Domestic .. | 202,216 | 202,925 | 210,362 i ihre 10.1 9.1 
ITI. Commercial .. | 224,028 | 291,366 | 355,767 13.6 14.5 15.3 
IV. Transport and 
Communication | 122,702 | 158,854 | 208,222 T4. 8.0 9.0 
V. Industrial .. | 429,012 | 569,132 | 725,816 26.1 28.4 31.2 
VI. Primary Producers | 535,766 | 608,843 | 599,750 32.5 30.4 25.8 
VII. Independent ae 22,430 26,402 20,667 1.4 TAS} 0.9 
Total Bread- 
winners .. {1,648,510 |2,004,120 |2,322,471 100.0 100.0 100.0 
VIII. Dependents .. |2,125,291 |2,450,875 |3,113,263 
Total .. |3,773,801 |4,455,005 |5,435,734 


8. Grade of Employment.—The term “ grade of employment ” indicates the capacity 
in which persons are employed in the various branches of industry. The grades recorded 
and the numbers of the population at the Census of 1921 in each grade were as follows :— 
(a) Employer (141,570), (6) Working on own account (347,250), (c) Assisting _but not 
receiving wages or salary (34,983), (d) Receiving wages or salary F ( 1,519,036), and 
(e) Unemployed (160,956). In addition to these categories, provision is made for 
(f) Grade not applicable (3,231,939)—which consists mainly of dependents and of persons 
of independent means not engaged in gainful occupations. 
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9. Unemployment.—(i) Causes. At the Census of the 4th April, 1921, there were 
in Australia 1,679,992 wage or salary earners, of whom 160,956 were unemployed. In 
79,338 cases, or approximately 50 per cent. of the total, the unemployment was due to 
scarcity of work; in 46,912 cases, or 29 per cent., to illness or accident ; in 4,818 cases, 
or 3 per cent., to industrial disputes; in 2,276 cases, or 1.5 per cent., to old age; and, 
in 27,612 cases, or 17 per cent., to other causes. 


(ii) Duration. At the Census of 1921 persons who were unemployed on Saturday, 
2nd April, 1921, were asked to state the number of working days during which they had 
been out of work. The results of the inquiry show that approximately 46 per cent. 
were unemployed under five weeks, 17.2 per cent. from five to ten weeks, 10.6 per cent. 
from ten to fifteen weeks, and 26.2 per cent. above fifteen weeks. 


§ 10. Dwellings. 


Information regarding the number, ownership, rental value, number of rooms, and. 
inmates of dwellings recorded in Australia at the Census of 1921 will be found in Year 
Book No. 22, p. 926. It is not proposed to repeat this here. More detailed information 
is given in the Census of 1921—Parts Nos. XVIII—-XXV. 


§ 11. Immigration. 
(A) The Encouragement of Immigration into Australia. 


1. Joint Commonwealth and States’ Immigration Scheme.—An outline of the 
arrangements made between the Commonwealth and State Governments to regulate 
immigration into Australia will be found in Official Year Book No. 22, p. 929. 

Owing to financial and industrial depression the Commonwealth Government, early 
in 1930, decided to reduce the flow of assisted migrants by limiting the assisted passage 
concession to boys for farm work, young women for household employment, and to 
nominees, mainly wives and children of husbands in Australia. 


2. Assisted Passages.—The British and Commonwealth Governments jointly 
donate the following contributions towards the passages of approved settlers for 
Australia from the United Kingdom :—Children under 12 years, £16 10s. (representing 
the whole of the half fare); juveniles 12 and under 17 years, £27 10s.; juveniles 17 
years and under 19 years, £22; married couples, including widowers or widows, and 
wives nominated by husbands, with at least, one child under 19 years, £22 per parent 
(children at rate according to age); domestic servants, £33; others including children 
19 years of age and over, £16 10s. Allowing for this financial assistance, children under 
12 years will be carried free; juveniles 12 years of age and under 17 years, who are 
ordinarily charged for by the shipping companies as adult passengers, will merely require 
to pay £5 10s. each; juveniles 17 years and under 19 years, £11 each; married 
couples, including widowers or widows, and wives nominated by husbands, with at 
least one child under 19 years, £11 per parent (children at rate according to age); 
domestic servants free; others, including children 19 years and over, £16 10s. Hess 
Persons who have previously resided in the Commonwealth are not eligible for assistance. 
In addition to these contributions, loans of the balance of the passage money are in 
special cases granted by the Governments concerned. Persons entitled to assisted 
passages are divided into two classes—‘ Selected”? and ‘‘ Nominated.” “Selected ” 
immigrants are those such as boy farm learners and domestics who are originall 
recruited abroad by the Commonwealth Government. ‘“ Nominated” immigrants a 
those nominated by persons resident in Australia, and the nominators, who must 
submit their applications through the officers in charge of the State Tromipration Offices 
in the various capital cities, are held responsible for their nominees upon arrival 
that they shall not become a burden upon the State. re 


Intending settlers or immigrants may, on application, obtain full information from 
the Official Secretary, High Commissioner’s Office, Australia House, Strand, London 


W.C.2; or from the Secretary, Department of Transport 
Treasury-place, Melbourne. port, Commonwealth Offices, 


_—_ 
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3. Migration Agreement between British and Commonwealth Governments,— 
On the 8th April, 1925, the British and Commonwealth Governments entered into an 
agreement under which it is proposed to furnish to the Governments of the various 
States, loan moneys at a very low rate of interest, to enable suitable areas of land to be 
made available for settlement, or to enable such public works to be carried out as will 
tend to develop and expand settlement areas or will enable areas already settled to 
carry a greater population. The maximum amount of loan moneys provided for 
in the agreement is £34,000,000. It is provided that for every principal sum of £75 
issued to a State Government under the agreement, one assisted migrant shall sail 
direct from the United Kingdom and be received into and satisfactorily settled in the 
State concerned. If full advantage is taken of the offer of loan moneys contained in 
the agreement, 450,000 new settlers will be absorbed during a period of ten years. 


4. Results of Assisted Immigration.—The number of assisted immigrants for the years 
1927 to 1929 and the total from the earliest years up to the end of 1929 are given in the 
following table :— 


ASSISTED IMMIGRATION.—1927 TO 1929, AND UP TO THE END OF 1929. 


Persons. | N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. 


feck: 1ERe. qin dagtotel: 


No. Assisted during 1927 | 10,260, 8,847, 3,004; 2,420) 4,879 189] 94 30,123 
x3 3 », 1928) 8,732) 5,149} 2,178] 1,623 4,485) 203] 24 22,394 
a ae », 1929) 5,431) 2,604) 1,292 526; 2,976) 101} 13 12,943 


| 


Total from earliest years | 
to end of 1929 -. |344,536) 254,789! 235,442) 115,750 85,514) 24,927} 61 {1,061,019 


Particulars of occupations of the number of selected and nominated immigrants 
during 1929 are shown below :— 


ASSISTED IMMIGRATION.—SEXES AND INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, 1929, 


Selected. Nominated. 

Industrial Group. a Paar ae Sep 
Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. fol C m 52 | 52 
II. Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 3 3 305 | opt 306 
Tif. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. .. ee. 1. 4 1 82 | 16 98 
IV. Clothing, Hats, Boots, etc. .. * ne ie ay 88 177 265 
V. Books, Printing, etc. Ro i Me i ee 20. | 7 27 
~_VI. Other Manufacturing ae be a dic Oe 39 13 52 
VII. Building .. ate 36a Se ii, af 7 151 2, 151 
VIII. Mining .. we ins 5 5 212 | 212 
IX. Rail and Tramway Services .. 26 26 
x. Sree end. izansport es. 3 3 aS zB 

XI. S n arf Labour, ete. ESS oir as We vA 
XII. Pastoral; Agricultural, etc. .. TDL a6e7 22| 2,549 608 | 2 610 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, seu Hes iy ae ard aay ae bert er 
a cellaneous ee on > 

rote pepe ois pe ‘ % ee ote 3 fi 10 1,694 3,342 5,036 
Total on a AA 2,556 1,206 3,762 | 4,208 4,973 9,181 


(B) The Regulation of Immigration into Australia. 


k. Powers and Legislation of the Commonwealth.—{i) Constitutional, Under Part 
V., Sec. 51, xxvii. and xxviii. of the Commonwealth Constitution Act, the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth is empowered to make laws with respect to immigration and 
emigration and the influx of criminals, 
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(ii) Legislation. A summary of the provisions of the Immigration Act 1901-1925 
and the Contract Immigrants Act 1905 (excepting the provisions of the Amending 
Immigration Acts of 1920, 1924 and 1925, which will be found in Official Year Book, 
No. 21, p. 927), containing particulars regarding the admission of immigrants, prohibited 
immigrants, the liabilities of shipmasters and others, and kindred matters wil! be found 
in preceding Year Books (see Year Book, No. 12, pp. 1166 to 1168). 


2. Conditions of Immigration into Australia.—(i) Immigration of Non-Huropean or 
Coloured Persons. In pursuance of the “ White Australia” policy, the general practice 
is not to permit Asiatics or other coloured immigrants to enter Australia for the purpose 
of settling permanently. Exclusion is effected, where necessary, by the application of 
a dictation test which may be imposed in any European language at the discretion of 
the officer who applies it. In other words, the test when applied is used as an absolute 
bar to admission; but, as a matter of fact, occasion does not arise for the test to be 
applied to any great extent, as shipping companies refrain from bringing coloured 
passengers to Australia unless they have authority to land, on the ground of former 
domicile or temporarily for business purposes, etc. 


There are special arrangements with India, Japan, and China under which facilities 
are afforded for subjects of those countries who are bona fide merchants, students, or 
tourists to enter and remain in Australia under exemption whilst they retain their status 
as merchant, etc, 


(ii) Immigration of White Aliens. In addition to the usual general requirements as 
to sound health, good character and possession of valid passports, which apply to 
British as well as foreign subjects, it is necessary that each alien immigrant (i.e., 18 years 
of age or over) shall be in possession of at least £40 landing money, unless he holds a 
landing permit issued by the Department of Home Affairs as a result of application 
having been made on his behalf by a relative or friend in Australia who has guaranteed 
maintenance. 


Aliens are required to have their passports visaed by a British Consul for travel 
to Australia except in cases where visa requirements have been abolished by reciprocal 
arrangements to “which the Commonwealth Government of Australia is a party. The 
exemptions so far apply to nationals of the following countries, viz. :—Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Italy, Liechtenstein, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Holland and Germany. 


(iii) Quota Restrictions on certain Classes of Huropeans. In view of the conditions 
existing in Australia it was found necessary to place restrictions on the migration to 
Australia of certain classes of European aliens, and to confine the authority for 
admission in such cases mainly to (a) persons holding landing permits issued by the 
Department of Home Affairs; (6) persons previously resident in Australia; and 
(c) very close relatives, such as wives, minor children, and parents of persons already 
domiciled in Australia. The control of such migration is effected through the British 
visa system, and further information may be obtained in foreign countries from the 
British Consular or Passport Control Officers. < 


(iv) General Information. General information as to conditions of i 
Australia may be obtained from the following offices :— Sen ae 2 


(a) In Australia: The Secretary, Department of Home Affairs, Can 
Australia; (6) In Great Britain: The Official Secretary, Sey Hoos 
Strand, London, England; (c) In the United States of America: The 
Official Secretary, Commissioner for Australia in the United States of 
America, “ Cunard Building,” 25 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 
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3. Persons Admitted Without Dictation Test.—The following table shows the . 
number and nationality of persons admitted during the year 1929 without passing the 


dictation test :— 


PERSONS ADMITTED WITHOUT DICTATION TEST.—NATIONALITIES, 


AUSTRALIA, 1929, 


Nationality or Race. 1929. Nationality or Race. 1929. 
Albanian 267 || American Negroes 22 
Austrian 87 || West Indians 8 
Belgian 102 || 
British 68,890 || Astatrcs— 

Bulgarian 247 || Arabs 17 
Danish 161 Chinese 1,487 
Dutch 140 Filipinos .. 16 
Estonian 88 Japanese .. 365 
Finnish 144 Javanese .. 5 5 
French 619 || Malays .. ms 9 63 
German 559 || Natives of India and Ceylon 172 
Greek 408 Palestinians A te 120 
Ttalian 2,044 Syrians 57 
Jugo-Slavian 390 || Timorese .. 134 
Maltese (British) F 170 

Norwegian and Swedish 154 || Oramr Races— 

Polish ; oe 305 Pacific Islanders 32 
Russian : a a 206 Papuans ee. as 460 
Spanish aie rs on 59 Unspecified Se oy 34 
Swiss ft: = wh 163 

United States of America 1,884 

Other Whites * 247 || Total 80,326 


4. Departures of Persons of Non-European Races.—The number of persons of non- 
European races who left Australia during the year 1929 was 3,154, distributed among 
the various nationalities as follows :—American Negroes, 18 ; West Indians, 4; Arabs, 
13; Chinese, 1,981; Filipinos, 27; Japanese, 273; Javanese, 6; Malays, 70; natives 
of India and Ceylon, 202; Pacific Islanders, 28; Papuans, 371; Timorese, 118; and 
42 others. : 


(C) Passports. 


Provision is made in the Immigration Act 1920 for the production of passports by all 
persons over 16 years of age who desire to enter Australia. Similarly, the Passports Act 
1920 provides that no person over the age of 16 years shall leave Australia unless— 


(a) he is the holder of a passport or other document authorizing his departure ; and 
(b) his passport has been visaed or indorsed in the prescribed manner for that 
journey, and the visa or indorsement has not been cancelled. 


Among the exceptions to this requirement are natural-born British subjects leaving 
for New Zealand, Papua, or Norfolk Island ; members of the crew of any vessel who sign 
_on in Australia for an oversea voyage and who satisfy an authorized officer that they are 
by occupation seafaring men; aboriginal natives of Asia, or of any island in the Kast 
Indies, or in the Indian or Pacific Oceans. The charge for a Commonwealth passport is 
10s., for an ordinary visa 8s., and for a transit visa 2s. 

With regard to (b), the Commonwealth Government has agreed to the inclusion of 
Australia in reciprocal arrangements for the abolition of visa requirements made by the 
British Government with the respective Governments of the following countries, viz. :— 
France, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Holland, 
-and Germany. 
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§ 12. Naturalization. 


1. Commonwealth Legislation.—Naturalization in Australia is governed by the 
Nationality Act 1920-1930. The qualifications necessary for naturalization are :— 
(a) Residence in Australia continuously for not less than one year immediately preceding 
application for naturalization, and previous residence, either in Australia or in some 
other part of His Majesty’s dominions, for a period of four years within the last eight 
years before the application; (b) good character and an adequate knowledge of the 
English language ; and (c) intention to settle in the British Empire. 


The amending Act of 1930 provided for the charge of a prescribed fee for a Certificate 
of Naturalization. The fee is £3, except in the case of a certificate granted to a woman 
who was a British subject prior to her marriage to an alien, in which case the amount 
is 5s. 


A summary of the main provisions of the principal Act will be found in Official 
Year Book No. 22, pp. 934-935. 


2. Certificates Granted.—{i) Australia. Particulars regarding the previous 
nationalities of the recipients of certificates of naturalization issued under the Act 
during the year 1929, and the countries from which such recipients had come, are given 
in the following table :— 


NATURALIZATION.—COMMONWEALTH CERTIFICATES GRANTED, 1929. 


& & & & 
Sd 3d ed $d 
we 2 ‘4qj8|| Countries from |. 3/ Countriesfrom | 4% 
Previous ong Previous os §|| which Recipients | 9-5 & | which Recipients oe a 
Nationalities of |S 34) Nationalities of |S 8&||/of Commonwealth] ¢ & Sof Commonwealth) ,° 3 & 
Recipients. | 40°] Recipients. AO]! Certificates had |%OS| Certificates had | 20S 
come. come. 
1929 1929. 1929 1929 
Italian si 690 | Rumanian = 2 || Great Britain. . 75 | South Africa .. 9 
Swedish we 59 | Portuguese aaa cy Italy aR 685 | Belgium 5 + 
Danish A 43 | American (South A: Germany oi 77 | New Zealand .. 12 
Russian Bis 102 | Austrian ing 7 || America (North) 44 | Switzerland .. 20. 
German ae 88 | Serbian - ms Sweden a 39 | Spain 3 14 
Norwegian oe 41 | Syrian —3 33 || Denmark we 31 | New Caledonia 9 
Greek 5 307 | Polish as 27 || Norway # 28 | Argentine ae 1 
American (North) 26 | Finnish ae 25 || Greece we 247 | Canada S: 3 
Dutch sits 17 | Jugo Slavs are 122 || France at 20 | Finland AS 17 
Swiss rs 22 | Others sf 51 || Egypt = 53 |} Jugo Slavia .. 114 
French Bd 24 America (South) 8 | Other Countries 154 
Spanish .f 14 | Holland 4a 12 — 
Belgian “ie 6 Total -. |1,706 |! Russia eis 33 Total -. |1,706 


(ii) States. The certificates of naturalization granted in 1929 were issued in the- 
various States as follows:—New South Wales, 458; Victoria, 278 ; Queensland, 525 ; 
South Australia, 92; Western Australia, 337 ; Tasmania, 6 ; Northern Territory, 8; and. 
2 in the Federal Capital Territory. 


§ 13. Population of Territories. 


At the Census of the 4th April, 1921, special arrangements were made to obtain 
complete and uniform information concerning each of the five Territories of the 
Commonwealth, — viz.:—(1) Northern Territory ; (2) Federal Capita] Territory ; 


(3) Norfolk Island; (4) Papua; and (5) Territory of New Guinea. Later estimates will 
be found in Chapter XV. 


A summary of the population and number of dwellings in each Territory at the- 
Census of 1921 is given in the following table :— 


sa 
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POPULATION AND DWELLINGS.—TERRITORIES, 4th APRIL, 1921. 


(Excuusive or Funt-sLoop ABoRIGINALs IN THE NorrHERN AND FrpERaL Carrra 
TERRITORIES AND OF THE INDIGENOUS POPULATION oF Papua anpd New 


GUINEA.) 
| Population. | : Dwellings. | 
Territory. | a = ras es rE EN Saar" cr Total, 
| Males. | Females.| Persons. Hees oe ae 
Northern Territory -- | 2,821 | 1,046 | 3,867 | 1,074 138 12)94,213 
Federal Capital Territory .. | 1,567 | 1,005 2,572 526 29 Se 555 
Norfolk Island Be seul 18009 378 717 168 22 3 193 
Papua .. 52 -- | 1,408 670 | 2,078 672 43 4 719 
Territory of New Guinea .. 2,502 671 | 3,173 | 1,056 18 a 1,074 


§ 14, The Aboriginal Population. 


In Official Year Book No. 17, pp. 951 to 961, a brief account was given of the Austra- 
lian aboriginal population, its origin, its numbers as estimated from time to time, and 
the steps taken for its protection. Page 680 of this issue contains a statement showing 
the numbers of full-blood and half-caste aboriginals in Australia, and pages 914 to 916 
in Official Year Book No. 22 give particulars for each of the States and Territories of 
Australia at successive periods, while the special article hereinafter deals with the 
estimated number and distribution of the native population at the date of first settle- 
ment of the white race in the Continent. 


§ 15. The Chinese in Australia. 


In Official Year Book No. 18, pp. 951 to 956, a brief historical sketch was given 
regarding “The Chinese in Australia,” but limitations of space preclude its repetition 
in the present volume. 


§ 16. The Pacific Islanders in Australia. 


In Official Year Book No. 19, pp. 902-3, a brief account was given of the 
introduction of Kanakas into Australia. 


FORMER NUMBERS AND DISTRIBUTION OR THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES.* 


1. General.—Since the white man first began to occupy the Australian continent, 
the aborigines have very rapidly decreased in numbers. It is, therefore, of some interest 
to endeavour to form as accurate an estimate as possible of the size of the original 
population. That is a task, however, that is beset with very great difficulties, for the 
data are scanty and for the most part unreliable. There have been published since 
1788 many estimates of the native population of various parts of the continent. Very 
frequently, however, the area of country to which the estimate is supposed to apply is 
not clearly defined, and, generally, the basis on which the estimate is made is not 
explained. 

2. Variation in Density.—It is quite evident that the density of the aboriginal 
population was different in different parts of the continent, and it seems to have varied 
fairly closely with the food supply. There is a large area of arid country. including 
part of Western Australia, a large part of South Australia, Central Australia, and 
small portions of New South Wales and Queensland, which cannot maintain more 
than a very sparse population. Its area can be roughly estimated at 1,000,000 square 


* By A. R. Radcliffe Brown, M.A., Professor of Anthropology, University of Sydney. 
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miles, or about one-third of the whole continent. On the other hand, there are certain 
well-watered areas which are better than the rest of Australia in the food supply that 
they afford for such a hunting, fishing and collecting people as the Australian aborigines. 
The Murray River for a large part of its course provided one such specially favourable 
environment. The coastal districts of New South Wales and Queensland seem to have 
provided another. 


3. Method of Estimation.—(i) Division into Districts. Any systematic attempt to 
estimate the former native population of Australia must therefore proceed by dividing 
the continent into districts and considering each district separately. Further, the 
territorial areas to be considered must be those recognized by the natives themselves. 


(ii) Aboriginal Territorial Areas. (a) Tribes. It would seem that all over the 
continent the aborigines had the same general territorial organization. We can distinguish 
three kinds of territorial groups, which will be denoted as “ tribe,’ “‘ sub-tribe,’’ and 
*‘horde.”’ <A tribe consists of a number of persons who speak one language or dialects 
of one language and who practise the same customs. The name of the language may 
be used as the name of the tribe. (b) Sub-tribes. In some parts of the continent the 
tribe is subdivided into sub-tribes, which usually, if not always, have differences of 
dialect within the common language. (c) Hordes. Everywhere the tribe is divided 
into hordes. The horde is the land-owning group. Each horde consists of a small body 
of persons who own and occupy in common a territory of which the boundaries are 
known. Women enter the horde by marriage from other hordes, but sons belong to the 
horde of the father for life. 


(iti) Factors to be Determined. Any accurate estimate of the numbers of aborigines 
in any district requires a knowledge of the extent (i.e., area occupied) and the volume 
(i.e., number of persons) of the horde and the number of hordes in the tribe. 


4. Western Australia.—(i) Area north of Gascoyne River. We may now proceed to. 
consider in order a number of areas beginning at the Ninety Mile Beach, in Western 
Australia. The first area consists of the country lying north of the Gascoyne River and 
including the Ashburton, Fortescue, and De Grey Rivers. The total area is about. 
120,000 square miles or perhaps somewhat more. The area thus defined contains, or 
formerly contained, not less than 24 tribes, each with its own language. These are the 
Nangamada at the south end of the Ninety Mile Beach, the Ngerla and Widagari on 
the De Grey River, the Nyamal on the Coongan, a tributary of the De Grey, the Kariera 
and Ngaluma on the coast between the De Grey and the Fortescue, the Mardudhunera, 
Indjibandi, Pandjima, and Bailgu on the Fortescue River, the Noala, Talaindji, Burduna,. 
Binigura, Tjuroro, Djiwali, Tenma, Ina-wonga, and Ngala-wonga on both sides of the 
Ashburton, and the Baiong, Maia, Targari, and Warienga north of the Gascoyne. 
There is another tribe on the Upper Gascoyne, and on the upper waters of the De Grey, 
Oakover, and Fortescue Rivers there are the Ibarga, Targudi, Ngadari and Wirdinya, the- 
exact location of which is not known but whose territory falls wholly or in part within 
the area we are considering. Thus the average extent of a tribe in this district is under 
5,000 square miles. Some of the smaller tribes have considerably less than this. 

The native population throughout this area is now very greatly diminished, so that 
the present number does not give us any indication of the former number. 

All these tribes are divided into hordes. There has been no complete survey of 
even one tribe, but collected data show that the average area of territory occupied by a. 
horde was probably not more than 150 square miles. 

f It is not easy to obtain accurate information as to the average number of persons. 
in a horde in former times. Some hordes were larger than others. My own inquiries 
have led me to conclude that the normal or average horde in former times cannot have 
mate less than 30 persons, men, women and children. 

is would give a density of one person to 5 square miles, or a total i ; 
the whole area of 24,000. The number of cele in a tribe, ice., eth ors < 
language, would vary from 500 for the smallest tribes up to something over 1,000. 

The region is by no means a favourable one. A large part of it is now occupied with 
sheep stations, but has only one sheep to every 45 acres. It is reckoned that a high] 
improved station can run one sheep to 10 acres, but this is possible only in the best Be 


and is quite exceptional. The region was not, therefore, as com d wi ; 
i t 
Australia, one of dense population, , ’ pared with the rest of: 


. 
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Data that would afford a means of testing this estimate are unfortunately almost 
non-existent. Charles Harper in Curr (“The Australian Race,” I., 287) gives an 
account of the Ngerla tribe (there spelled Ngurla). The tribe is said to occupy an area 
of 40 miles by 20 and to have consisted in 1864 of several hundred souls. The tribe 
certainly occupied a much larger area than this, and Harper’s remarks therefore apparently 
apply to only part of it. A. K. Richardson (Curr, I., 296) estimates the population in 
1865 of the Ngaluma tribe as consisting of from 250 to 300 persons. A considerable 
decrease took place in 1866 as the result of small-pox. The Ngaluma is a small tribe 
with not more than 2,500 square miles of country, One cf Curr’s informants (Curr, I., 302) 
writes of what he calls the Kakarakala tribe as extending from North-west Cape to 
30 miles south of the Gascoyne River, and from 30 to 50 miles inland, and estimates the 
number in this area in 1877 at about 2,000. The area defined actually included four 
tribes: the Talaindji, Baiong, Maia and Ingarda, and my own estimate would require 
a population of 2,500 to 3,000 for the four. It may be noted that the estimate was made 
by Curr’s informant about two years after the natives had suffered a very heavy mortality 
from small-pox. 


(ii) South-Western Area. We may next consider the south-western portion of 
Western Australia now occupied as agricultural country. There is here about 50,000 
square miles of comparatively well-watered country which provided a fairly favourable 
environment for the aborigines. We have no information about the territorial divisions 
of the aborigines (tribes and hordes) that is of any value. 


In the early days of settlement, the population of the region of the Swan River 
settlement was estimated by Sir James Stirling at one native to 2 square miles. Seven 
hundred and fifty were known to have visited Perth from the district surrounding it, 
about 40 miles each way. This is probably an over-estimate, but is about the only 
figure we have. 

I believe, however, that we shall be safe in allowing one person to 4 square miles for 
this region, giving a figure of 12,500. 


(ili) Murchison District and Eastern Goldfields Area. In addition to the two areas 
considered, there is an area of about 100,000 square miles, including the Murchison 
District and the Eastern goldfields, that had a population that. I propose to put down 
provisionally, at 5,000, or one person to 20 square miles. 


(iv) Total for Western District. Thus for the western part of Western Australia, 
an area of 270,000 square miles, I propose to assume that there was a native population 
of 41,500. Excluding about 100,000 square miles of the Kimberley District in the north, 
which will be treated separately, we are left with an area of 605,920 square mile of arid 
country almost entirely unoccupied by white settlement and partly unexplored. The 
whole of this vast region has or had an aboriginal population, but undoubtedly a very 
sparse one. There are no data whatever on which to base any estimate of their numbers. 


(v) The Kimberley District. Dr. A. P. Elkin has kindly given me an estimate of 
the former population of the Kimberley District, based on his recent ethnological 
investigations in that area. He puts the original population at about 9,700, divided into 
26 or more tribes, varying from small tribes of 100 to large ones of 1,000. 


(vi) Total for State. I estimate, therefore, that Western Australia contained 
originally not less than 52,000 aborigines, and more probably 55,000, over an area of 
975,920 square miles, much of which is desert. 


5. South Australia.—(i) General. Passing to South Australia, a great deal of that 
State is arid and was very sparsely peopled, and the south-eastern part alone provided a 
favourable environment. Of the total area of 380,070 square miles, only a little over 
60,000 square miles have a rainfall of over 10 inches. 


(ii) Hstimates by Moorhouse and Eyre. Moorhouse in 1843 estimated that there 
were 1,600 aborigines in regular and irregular contact with the Europeans distributed 
in the Adelaide district, Encounter Bay, Moorundie, Port Lincoln and Hutt River. 
If the districts within 120 miles south, 160 miles north and 200 miles east of Adelaide 
were included, he estimated that the total would be about 3,000. Hyre thought this 
an under-estimate, and that if the Port Lincoln Peninsula’ were included the number 
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would be 6,000. Both Moorhouse and Eyre had better opportunities than any one else 
to form an estimate of the aboriginal population. Nevertheless, I think it can be shown 
that even Eyre’s estimate is too small if we include that part of South Australia through 
which the Murray River flows. 


(iii) Murray River Area. The Murray River, from a point westward of the Darling 
Junction to the mouth, was occupied by two groups of tribes. One group had the word 
meru for “man”? or “ blackfellow,”’ and included the Ngintaitj, Yuyu, Yirau, Nyauaitj, 
Ngaiyau, Nganguruku and Ngaraltu. The other group used the term ngarindjert for 
“man ” or “ blackfellow,”’ and hence are frequently referred to by the name Narrinyeri. 
This group included four or five tribes—the Portaulun, at the entrance of the Murray to 
Lake Alexandrina; the Yaralde, on the south of Lake Alexandrina and on Lake Albert ; 
the Tanganalun, on the Coorong; and either one or two tribes on the north side of Lake 
Alexandrina and at Encounter Bay. 

A small portion of the area occupied by the Meru tribes belongs to Victoria and New 
South Wales, but the greater part of it belongs to South Australia. These tribes had 
suffered a very heavy mortality from small-pox before the white man first came in 
contact with them. 


It would take a good deal of space to discuss critically the evidence relating to these 
tribes. There is good evidence that the population was, for Australia, a dense one. 
Tn 1877 there were still living about 400 of the Yaralde tribe, the names being contained 
in a list written down by Taplin at that time. The tribe cannot have numbered 
originally less than 600 and was probably more than 800 before 1820. The tribe was 
divided into 22 or more large hordes which probably contained not less than 40 persons 
on the average. Taplin states that “ all the Narrinyeri on the southern sides of Lakes 
Alexandrina and Albert,” i.c., the two tribes of Yaralde and Tanganalun, “ could muster 
easily 800 warriors.” To provide 800 fighting men a population of 2,400 must be 
supposed for these two tribes together. This is perhaps an over-estimate. Taplin 
relates that in 1849 he saw a battle where 500 of the Narrinyeri met some 800 of the 
Murray natives. 


(iv) Total for South Australia, Allowing something for the tribes east of the Murray 
to the Victorian border, we are, I think, keeping quite on the safe side in estimating an 
original population of 6,000 for the south-eastern portion of South Australia east of the 
Mount Lofty Ranges. Estimates for the rest of the State are difficult to arrive at with 
any certainty, but I believe we can quite safely assume one person to 80 square miles. 
A total population of 10,000 for South Australia as a whole is, therefore, probably well 
under the true figure. 


6. Victoria.—(i) Harly Estimates. For Victoria a number of estimates of population 
were made in the early days of occupation. E. 8. Parker, who was for many years 
a Protector cf Aborigines, and had probably better opportunities than any other person 
for forming a reliable judgment, estimated that at the foundation of the colony the 
aboriginal population was 7,500. It is evident also that he tried to make a real estimate 
and not a mere guess. He said in a lecture given in 1854: “In the year 1843, I 
endeavoured to take a nominal census of the aboriginal population in the district 
extending from the Goulburn on the east to the Upper Wimmera on the west, and 
from the Great Dividing Range between the coast river and the interior waters at the 
south and the Mallee country on the north. I found and registered by name, in their 
respective families and tribes, about 1,100 individuals.” ; 


A later Protector of Aborigines, William Thomas, after a careful estimate, concluded 
that the aboriginal population of Victoria before the white occupation could not have 
been less than 6,000. 


These two estimates, by Parker and Thomas, are the most reliable we have for the 
whole colony. 


About 1845, Robinson, Chief Protector of Aborigines at Port Philli ti 
population of that district to be at least 5,000. cr ENS fe 


Brough Smyth in 1878 gives a much smaller number, estimating that the total 
aboriginal population of Victoria did not number more than 3,000. But the estimate is 
based on arguments that are open to grave suspicion, and should, I think, be rejected. 


a a 
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We are thus left with three estimates—not less than 5,000 (Robinson), not less than 
6,000 (Thomas) and 7,500 (Parker). To them we may add McCombie’s statement that 
Victoria when first colonized contained 7,000 aborigines. 


(ii) Harly Estimates for Districts. We have also a few early estimates of the 
population of certain parts of the eclony. Thomas states that in 1835-6 the aboriginal 
population of the counties of Bourke, Evelyn and Mornington was 350. He adds that 
one-half at least of one of the tribes inhabiting these counties had perished in 1834 in a 
war with Gippsland and Omeo blacks, and that previous to the war the total number 
was certainly not less than 500. As the three counties mentioned had an area of about 
3,000,000 acres, this would give one person to 6,000 acres. 

Westgarth in 1848 writes: “The entire area of Australia Felix does not probably 
contain at present more than five thousand aborigines, or about one aboriginal inhabitant 
to each nineteen square miles. Of this scanty population about one thousand are in 
Gipps’ Land, two thousand in the Western Port, Murray and Wimmera districts, and 
two thousand throughout the remainder of the territory.” = 

By 1848 the aboriginal population had been considerably reduced as the result of 
small-pox, and of the white settlement. 

About 1845 an attempt was made by the Aborigines Committee of the Legislative 
Council cf New South Wales to discover the number of the aborigines. Victoria then 
consisted of five districts. Gipps’ Land was estimated by Tyers to contain 1,000 
aborigines, the Murray district was estimated by Smyth to contain 200. Fyans estimated 
the population of the Portland Bay district 3,000, and Wilson gave 300 for Normanby 
county, which was part of that district. No numbers were obtained for the Wimmera 
district. For the Western Port district Powlett gave an estimate of 1,000, but within 
this district Addis gave 200 for Grant county. Thomas gave 165 for Yarra and Western 
Port, and Parker gave 302 for the Upper Goulburn and Campaspe Rivers, 200 for 
the Lower Goulburn, 350 and 670 for the country north and west of the River 
Loddon. These separate estimates would give considerably more than 1,000 for the 
whole Western Port district. 

We may consider these five subdivisions of Victoria separately. If we accept 
Howitt’s account, Gippsland formerly contained six tribes—Brataualung, Brayakaulung, 
Brabralung, Tatungalung, Krauatungalung and Bidweli. There were Iccal subdivisions 
cf the tribes, and of these Howitt enumerates twenty for the first five tribes mentioned 
above. If the total population of the five tribes was 1,000, this would give an average 
of only 200 per tribe and an average of 50 persons for each local subdivision of the 
tribe. 

The Rev. John Bulmer in 1878 thought that the aborigines in Gippsland could never 
have numbered more than 1,000 or at most 1,500. Curr (III., 543) estimated the 
original population at 1,500. This is probably nearer to the truth than 1,000. 

If we accept the low estimate of 1,000 for Gippsland this would give a density of 
only one person to 15 square miles. As the region is of heavy forest, it may well have 
been only sparsely populated except on the coast. But the figure of 1,000 seems likely 
to be an under-estimate. We may accept it as the irreducible minimum, 

The Murray district was bounded on the north by the Murray, on the south-east by 
the Australian Alps and on the west by the Goulburn River. The estimate of 200 for 
the district by Smyth is certainly wrong. A. C. Wills, former Police Magistrate and 
Warden at Omeo, stated that in May, 1835, there were about 500 or 600 men, women 
and children resident during a few months of each year at the headquarters of the 
“Gundanora ”’ tribe on the elevated plain of Omeo. In 1842 they frequently assembled 
in larger numbers. In 1862 H. B. Lane stated that “‘ the 40 blacks to whom rations, 
&e., are distributed at Tangamballanga are the sole remnant of three or four once 
powerful tribes each of which, even within the memory of old settlers, numbered from 
200 to 300 souls. These tribes inhabited the tract of country now very nearly described 
en the electoral map as comprising the Murray district of the Eastern Province, and 
comprising an area of about: 2,000 square miles.” He goes on to state that the country 
was one well suited for the blacks. 

For the tribes cf some parts of the Murray district we have little information, but 
for those at the junction of the Goulburn and Murray Rivers we have the probably 
reliable observations of Edward Curr, who was a pioneer settler there in 1841, His 
account would show 1,200 aborigines in an area of 3.000 to 3,500 square miles, or one 
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person to 2.5 or 3 square miles. Of these 1,200, 550 occupied a small area of abcut 
1,200 square miles between the Goulburn and the Murray, and belong to the Murray 
district, the remainder belonging to New South Wales or to the Western Port district of 
Victoria. 

Scanty as these data are, they point very distinctly to the whole aboriginal 
population of the Murray district, i.e., the region between the Goulburn and Murray 
Rivers, as having been probably over 2,000. To be on the safe side and keep always 
to a minimum we may put 1,500. 

Turning now to what used to be called the Western Port district, this was occupied 
by a few large tribes, called by Parker “ petty nations.”” These were the Bunwurung, 
Woewurung, Tagunwurung, Djadjawurung and Wudjawurung. Each of these tribes 
was subdivided into local divisions, which we may regard as sub-tribes. Howitt 
enumerates five such for the Woewurung tribe. Parker gives seyen for the 
Djadjawurung. The sub-tribe was further subdivided into groups which Howitt calls 
‘‘ clans,’”’ there being three or four such in the Wurunjeri sub-tribe of the Woewurung. 
According to Howitt the clans were again subdivided into lesser groups of people, and each 
had its own definite tract of country and food grounds. 

A. C. Le Souef, a good observer with exceptional opportunity, descrikes what are 
apparently four sub-tribes of the ‘Tagunwurung tribe. He gives their names as 
Bootheraboolok, Natrakboolok, Nerboolok and Ngooraialum, and estimates the original 
numbers of the first two at 100 each and of the last two at 200 each. On Curr’s map 
(IIL., 566) these groups occupy an area of about 4,500 square miles. Le Souef’s estimate 
therefore gives one person to 7.5 square miles. 

Parker describes the Djadjawurung as subdivided into seven parts, which he calls 
“ tribes,” and as having “at a remote period numbered abcut one thousand beings.” 
With a total of 1,000 the average number of a sub-tribe would have been less than 150. 

Seeing that each sub-tribe spoke a separate dialect and was divided into hordes, 
it will seem that we cannot possibly estimate the sub-tribe at less than 100 persons, 
and for the five tribes mentioned we cannot allow less than 3,000 persons. This figure 
receives some confirmation from the fact that in 1843 Parker was able to enumerate by 
name 1,100 individuals between the Goulburn and the Upper Wimmera. 

For the Portland Bay district we have Fyans’ estimate for 1845 at 3,000, and Wilson’s 
estimate of the same date of 300 for Normanby county. Dawson says that 21 “ tribes’ 
used to hold their great meetings at a marsh some miles west of Caramut. His estimate 
is that each “tribe” mustered 30 fighting men or 120 persons on the average, thus 
giving a total of 2,500 for the tribes referred to. The coast tribes are not included, as 
they did not attend these mectings. Dawson adds: “In the estimation of some of the 
earliest settlers, this calculation of the average strength of each tribe is toolow.” What 
Dawson calls “tribes”? appear to be sub-tribes. The names of the tribes proper are 
not known. Tjapwurung seems to be one of them. Dawson writes that at the annual 
meetings “‘ where sometimes twenty tribes assembled there were usually four languages 
spoken, so distinct from one another that the young people speaking one of them could 
not understand a word of the other three.”’ It would seem therefcre that there were at 
least four distinct tribes divided into twenty sub-tribes. 

Brough Smyth, on the information of H. B. Lane and Charles Gray, gives an account 
of the “tribes” of part cf the Portland district. These are really sub-tribes, and it 
would appear that 25 of them occupied an area of about 6,750 square miles, or on the 
average 270 square miles each. If we take Dawson’s estimate of 120 to the sub-tribe, 
= fog a density of one person to 2} square miles. This would seem to be perhaps too 

igh. 

Allowing, however, that Dawson’s statements refer to only part of the Portland 
Bay district, and allowing also for Wilson’s estimate of 300 in Normanby county in 
1845, we must conclude that the figure of 3,000 given for this district in 1845 is not tco 
rane and that the original population was probably considerably more than that 

gure. 

The Wimmera district falls into three parts. The southern part on the Upper 
Wimmera was probably well populated. The central portion around Lake Hindmarsh 
and to Lake Tyrrell had a sparser population. The region bordering the Murray River 
was inhabited by a number of small tribes, there being seven of them between the 
Loddon and the Darling junction. These river tribes were enormously reduced by 


- 
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small-pox in the thirties, but even then were numerous, and the evidence is that this 
was one of the most densely populated regions of the southern part of Australia. 
Probably this portion of the Murray from Echuca to the Darling junction, and including 
some part of the Murrumbidgee, originally supported a population of not less than 5,000 
or 6,000 aborigines divided into ten or twelve tribes. We may reasonably allot 2,000 
of them to Victoria. 

An estimate of 1,000 for the southern and central part of the Wimmera district 
would not be an over-estimate. 

(iii) Total for Victoria. We then reach the following estimate for Victoria as a 
whole :— 


District. diroriguate: 
Gippsland a v3 a 15000 
Murray District .. AiG a 1,500 
Western Port District a = 3,000 
Portland Bay District = > 4 2,000 
Wimmera District .. ats Sis 3,000 

11,500 


This estimate would still give a density of only one person to 7.65 square miles. 

This figure of 11,500 is considerably in excess of Parker’s figure of 7,500, and there 
is good reason for thinking that Parker’s was by far the most carefully made of the early 
estimates. It would seem (1) that Parker was not making allowance for the tribes on 
the Murray River, who count for 2,000 in my estimate. (2) Parker made no allowance 
for the very heavy mortality from small-pox for which we have good evidence in Victoria 
(except Gippsland) in the decade before the white settlement. (3) It will be ncticed 
that very regularly estimates for a large area give a smaller proportionate population 
than these for smaller areas. We should allow, I think, a very great weight for estimates 
made for limited areas by reliable informants such as Curr and Le Souef, who had far 
better opportunities of getting exact information than Parker had. I have therefore 
relied on such statements in making my general estimate. (4) The figure does not by 
any Means seem excessive when we consider the great diversity of language and dialect 
in Victoria. If we allow only 500 persons for a tribe or language and only 100 to 120 
for a dialect, the total estimate of 11,500 for the colony is not extreme, and would, 
indeed, seem to be too small. Taking all these things into consideration, my own 
impression is that 11,500 for the original population of Victoria before the small-pox is 
decidedly an under-rather than an over-estimate. 


7. Queensland.—(i) General. As it is difficult to arrive at any estimate of the 
numbers in New South Wales, I propose to consider Queensland first.- In dealing with 
this area it must be remembered that before the white settlement there had been already 
a mortality from small-pox which was probably very heavy and that there was, in many 
districts, in the first two or three years cf settlement, an enormous mortality, chiefly, 
though not entirely, amongst men, as the result of massacres by settlers and police. 
There is abundant evidence that many thousands of aborigines were shot in order that 
the white man might enjoy undisturbed their tribal lands. 


(ii) Estimates for Various Areas. The first area I propose to consider includes a 
small part of New South Wales. It extends frcm the Clarence River in the south to 
Broad Sound in the north, and is bounded by the watershed between the eastward and 
westward flowing rivers. This area included a number of tribes. From the Clarence 
River to the Burnett River the chief tribes were the Yukumbil, Yagara, Djandai, Waka, 
Kabi and Koreng. From Port Curtis to Broad Sound there seem to have been seven 
smaller tribes—Tarambara, Yetimarala, Kuinmurbara, Ningebal, Warabal, Tarumbal 
and Urambal. Each of these tribes was subdivided into sub-tribes, and for the greater 
part of the area the sub-tribes have names which are formed by means of the suffix -hara. 
A probably incompiete list from W. H. Flowers enumerates seven such.sub-tribes for the 
Kuinmurbara, five for the Ningebal, four for the Tarumbal, and four for the Warabal. 
For the Kabi tribe we have two lists, one giving sixteen and the other 23, but even by 


combining the twe it is not possible to make a complete list. 
\ 
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Each tribe had its own language, and each sub-tribe spoke its own dialect of the 
tribal language. The sub-tribe was further divided into a number cf hordes, each of 
which was a land-owning group. My own inquiries for this region have led me to 
conclude that each horde occupied, on the average, about 100 square miles or less, and 
may be taken as having on the average 30 members, men, women and children, or more. 
This will give us a density of population of three persons to 10 square miles. The part 
of the region that lies in Queensland may be estimated roughly at 50,000 square miles, 
and the population would therefore be 15,000. This would mean that in the northern 
part of the region the small tribes would contain about 450 individuals in an area of 
about 1,500 square miles, divided into sub-tribes of perhaps 100 persons, each 
subdivided into a few small hordes. The larger tribes, such as the Kabi, would number 
2,500 persons or more divided into sub-tribes of about 100, and these subdivided into 
small hordes. 


That this estimate is very moderate is indicated by early statements. Thus, 
Howitt’s informant (Flowers) states, with reference to the Kabi tribe, that “ about the 
year 1859 these blacks might have been counted by thousands.” In an account forwarded 
to Curr by the Chief Commissioner of Police, Brisbane, in 1879, with reference to Great 
Sandy or Fraser’s Island, which is a small part of the Kabi territory, it is stated that 
in 1849 the population of that island, which was split into nineteen “ tribes,’ amounted 
to about 2,000 souls, of whom 300 or 400 still survived in 1879. J. D. Lang, in 1861, 
wrote: “ Frazer’s Island is rather of indifferent character, in point of soil and general 
capabilities, in the estimation of Europeans; but it is an excellent fishing station, and 
abounds in the requisites of aboriginal life. It is consequently very populous—the 
number of aborigines in the island being estimated at not fewer than 2,000.” This figure 
of 2,000 for the island seems excessive. It may well be that such a number might be 
found in the island at certain seasons when there were visitors from the mainland. 
We know that very large numbers of natives used to collect together in the Bunya 
Mountains from a wide radius to feast cn the bunya nuts when they were in season. 
Still, Lang’s statement indicates that the estimate I have made for the whole region is 
probably well below the true number. 


The basin of the Burdekin River and its tributaries, and the coastal districts from 
Mackay to Cairns give an area of something over 65,000 square miles of well-watered 
country. According to G. F. Bridgeman, there were four “ tribes” within a radius of 
50 miles or so of Port Mackay. The country was occupied about 1860, and during the 
eight or ten years which followed, about one-half of the aboriginal population was either 
shot down by the police or perished from disease. Numbers were carried off in 1876 
by measles. In 1880 one of the tribes numbered about 100. This would seem to give 
us a figure for the original population of not less than one to 6 square miles. James 
Cassady states that the Halifax Bay tribe occupied a tract of country fronting the shores 
of the bay for about 50 miles and extending 15 miles inland. It was divided into seven 
sub-tribes. The population in 1865 is estimated to have amounted to about 500 persons. 
The numbers in 1880 were approximately 200, the decrease being said to be due mostly 
to massacres by settlers and native police. Even if we allow an area of 1,000 square 
miles for the tribe, this gives us a density of one person to 2 square miles, each sub-tribe 
numbering about 70 in an area of under 150 square miles. Lumholtz, who visited 
the Herbert River in 1882, when the number of natives had already somewhat decreased, 
and who had good opportunity for making a reliable estimate, describes the natives as 
divided into what he calls “family tribes,” i.e., apparently hordes, each containing 
about 20 to 25 individuals, often less. His estimate of the extent of a tribe is about 40 
miles by 30, and its volume at 200 to 250 persons. This gives a density of only two 
persons to 10 square miles, 


A comparison of the accounts given of the country around the Cape River indicates 
that the tribes here were divided into a few large sub-tribes, each with more than 
400 persons and cccupying about 1,600 square miles. This gives a density of not less 
than four persons to 10 square miles. 


Allowing for differences of population in different parts of the area, greater on the 
sea-coast but less in such a forest or scrub region as the Herbert River, I think we are 
safe in allowing one person to 4 square miles for the whole area, or 16,250 in all. 
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The area occupied by the Dawson, Comet and Mackenzie Rivers and other 
tributaries of the Fitzroy may be estimated at something over 45,000 square miles, A 
tribe in this region at the head of the Comet River is estimated to have numbered 500 in 
1860, was 300 in 1869, and 200 in April, 1879. A reasonable estimate for this region is 
10,000. 

Tf we compare the statements of Roth with those cf Curr’s informants it would seem 
that the Boulia district contained fifteen or more small tribes numbering from 100 to 
300 persons. Roth estimates the area at 10,000 square miles, but that is, I think, a gross 
under-estimate. The area in question is probably 30,000 square miles, and we can 
perhaps allow for it a density of one person to 10 square miles. 


(iii) Total for Queensland. It would take much space to discuss critically each part 
of Queensland. The conclusion I have reached after examining the available evidence, 
admittedly not, by any means, satisfactory, is that Queensland could not have contained 
less than 100,000 aborigines, and probably had more than this.* 


8. New South Waies.—For New South Wales I will not examine in detail the scanty 
data available. In 1788, the first year of settlement of Port Jackson, Governor Phillip 
took the numbers of the aborigines of Port Jackson by causing inspectors to visit every 
cove or inlet at the same time. One hundred and thirty were counted, who had with 
them 67 boats or canoes, and many were known to be in the woods making these vessels. 
The Governor at that time estimated the population between Botany Bay and Broken 
Bay at 1,500. This population was practically extinct by 1845. A native of the tribe 
occupying the southern coast of Port Jackson stated that in his recollection, in the time 
of Governor Macquarie (1810-1821), there were about 400 individuals in the tribe. By 
1845 he and three women were all that survived. 

The coastal region of New South Wales probably was fairly densely populated, 
perhaps more in the north than in the south. My estimate is that that part of the State 
contained about 25,000 aborigines, speaking more than twenty different languages, and 
that the rest of the State had about 20,000. To be on the safe side we may put the total 
for the whole State at 40,000. 


9. The Northern Territory.—Ethnological researches in the Northern Territory now 
in progress will ultimately, it is hoped, help us to obtain a more accurate knowledge of 
the original population. Existing data suggest that the whole country probably 
contained 35,000 persons divided into more than 60 tribes, each with its own language. 


10. Tasmania.—For Tasmania the available evidence is unsatisfactory. Early 
estimates of the population are from 6,000 to 8,000 (G. A. Robinson), 5,000 (Captain 
Kelly), not much, if at all, over 2,000 (Dr. Milligan), and between 700 and 1,000 
(Backhouse). There seem to have -been four tribes with four distinct languages, divided 
into sub-tribes with different dialects, and then again divided into hordes which rarely 
’ contained more than 30 or 40 individuals. The best estimate that can be made is that 
the original population was probably not less than 2,000 nor more than 3,000. 


11. Total for Australia.—It has been impossible to discuss all the data on which 
these estimates have been based. As remarked in reference to Victoria, it is noticeable 
that estimates for small areas always give a greater density of population than those 
for larger areas in the same part of Australia. I believe that in general the estimates 
for small areas are more reliable than those for larger areas. It has been necessary to 
consider the reliability of each statement by judging as well as possible what opportunities 
the person had for making careful observations. Statements by persons who lived for 
some years in close contact with the natives before depopulation had begun or had 
proceeded very far have been given the most weight. Allowance has been made for 
differences in the food supply in different regions. Finally the estimates have been 
throughout considered in relation to the languages and dialects (tribes and sub-trikes) 
and land-owning groups (hordes). 


be ay quote two out of many scattered statements which go to show that Queensiand had a large 
ete i Daaistion. Thomas Hall, of Warwick, records how 200 to 300 men would take part in a 
wallaby drive in the Darling Downs region. A. L. P. Cameron wrote in 1884: “ In 1868 I saw gatherings 
of from 800 to 1,000 in Western Queensland, about 150 miles north of the New South Wales boundary 
line, and now I am told, on trustworthy authority, that the whole district could not produce a third of 


that number.” 
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The following estimate, then, I regard as giving the minimum that we can reasonably 


estimate for each portion of Australia. 


FORMER ABORIGINAL POPULATION OF AUSTRALIA. 


% Density (number 
vee Estimated Number Area (square ; 

District. “of Aborigines. miles). agen 
Western Australia 52,000 975,920 18°8 
South Australia 10,000° 380,070 38:0 
Victoria 11,500 87,884 7°6 
Queensland 100,000 670,500 6°7 
New South Wales 40,000 *310,372 7°83 
Northern Territory .. 35,000 523,620 15°0 
Tasmania = 2,500 26,215 10°5 
Total 251,000 2,974,581 11°9 


* Inclusive of Federal Capital Territory. 


This estimate gives the density of population for the whole continent as being one 
person to 12 square miles. There is good evidence that in some parts the density was 
much greater than this, and in considerable areas was at least as high as three persons 
to 10 square miles, while even in fairly arid regions there was a density of one person to 
10 square miles. Omitting, therefore, about one-third of the continent as being desert 
and having a very sparse population, we ought to be able to reckon that the remaining 
2,000,000 square miles would have had a density of population of one person to every 
6.5 or 7.5 square miles. At the former figure we should have a population of a little 
more than 300,000, and with the latter over 260,000. 

It is not possible to give an exact count of the number of native languages, still less 
of the dialects into which they were subdivided. It seems fairly certain, however, that 
there were more than 500 distinct languages, so that our estimate would allow about 
500 persons to a tribe or language on the average. What knowledge we have indicates 
that we cannot allow a smaller figure than this. 

In conclusion, therefore, I would say that the available evidence points to the 
original population of Australia having been certainly over 250,000, and quite possibly, 
or even probably, over 300,000. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
VITAL STATISTICS. 
§ 1. Births. 
i. Births, 1929.—The number of male and female births and the total births 
registered in Australia during the year 1929 are shown in the tables hereunder. 


The numerical relation which these births bear to the population, and various other 
associated features, are given in later tables. 


BIRTHS, - 1929. 


| | | | 


| | Fed. | 
Particulars. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land, |S. Aust.) W. Tas. | North. | een | Australia. 
Aust. fi ‘Ter. | Ter. 
Mare Birras. 
| bat sl 
Single births | 26,536 | 17,050 9,320 | 5,400 | 4,446 2,464 | 31 719 65,326 
Twins <r §23 341 164 121 102 34 f= <1 ag 1,286 
Triplets 5 | 3 he 3 ss SY ies Il 
Ss — 2 Se | 
Total 27,064 | 17,394 9,484 | 5,524 | 4,548 |2,498 | 32 79 66,623 
| | 
FrmaLte Birrus. 
Single births | 25,037 | 15,853 8,850 | 5,057 | 4,384 | 2,258 | 20 74 61,533 
Twins ay 566 | 351 152 81 119 | 38 1 $s 1,308 
Triplets 4 | 6 ihe 3 : 3 aa | 16 
Total 25,607 |/ 16,210 | 9,002 | 5,141 | 4,503 |2,299| 21 | 74] 62,857 
| 
Tota Brirrus. = 

Single births | 51,573 | 32,903 | 18,170 | 10,457 | 8,830 | 4,722 | 51 153 | 126,859 
Twins (a)1,089 |(b) 692 \(c) 316 202 |(d)221 Ws\n0.2 ~» |(e) 2,594 
Triplets 9 9 ws Get gs 3a) cigs 2a 
Total 52,671 | 33,604 | 18,486 | 10,665 | 9,051 |4,797 | 53 | 153 | 129,480 


(d) 5 Stillborn twins not included, 


(a) 13 Stillborn twins not included, 
(e) 28 Stillborn twins not included. 


(6) 4 Stillborn twins not included. 
(c) 6 Stillborn twins not included. 


2. Birth Rates.—The next table gives the crude birth rates for the years 1927 to 
1929. 


CRUDE BiRTH RATE(a), 1927 TO 1929. 
S - es | : Northern | Federal | . 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.; Tas. | Territory. ey Australia. 
1927 22.69 | 20.30 | 22.24) 20.12 | 22.03 | 23.01 | 16.06 10.49 | 21.67 
1928 22-60 | 19.70 | 21.76 |-19.76 | 21:79 | 22.13 19.73 14.90 | 21.33 
1929 21.39 | 18.99 | 19.99 | 18.40.| 22.00 | 22.44 12.69 18.25 | 20.31 
| 


(a) Number of births per 1,000 of the mean annual population. 


Generally speaking the crude birth rate of Australia has shown a constant decline 
for many years, and the rate for 1929 is the lowest yet recorded. 

The principal factor in determining the crude birth rate is the proportion of 
married women of child-bearing age in the community, but as the fecundity of women 
varies with age, the birth rate per 1,000 married women will vary according to the age 
composition of the group, and, other things being equal, the rate generally should be 
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highest where the average age of married women is lowest. For the purposes of the 
following table the child-bearing age has been taken as from 15-44 years inclusive, and 
all births of which the mothers were stated to be over 45 years have been counted in 
the group 40-44. 


BIRTH RATES, AND FACTORS AFFECTING THEM.—AVERAGE OF YEARS 
1920, 1921, 1922. 


Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. W.A. Tas. Aus- 
tralia 
Crude birth rate per 1,000 persons. . .. | 25,99 | 23,54 | 26,72 | 24,23 | 24,14 | 26,99 | 25,15 


Birth rate per 100 women 15-44 incl. cata gl LOF 9,79 | 11.83 | 10,25 | 11,05 | 11,91 | 10,74 
Birth rate per 100 married women 15-44 incl.(a)| 19.39 | 19,29 | 21,26 | 18,71 | 19,62 | 21,83 | 19,65 
Birth rate per 100 married women 15-44 incl. 


(corrected for age variation) oe .. | 19,14 | 19,44 | 20,77 | 18,99 | 20,44 | 21,24 | 19,65 
Ex-nuptial births—per cent. on all births .. 4,82 4,84 5.00 3,28 4.02 5,11 4,69 
Ex-nuptial births per 100 unmarried women 

15-44incl. .. ‘eo ds BS) 1,16 | 0,92 1,26 | 0,72 0,92 1,26 1,05 
Women 15-44 incl.—per cent. all persons .. | 23,54 | 24,02 | 22,57 | 23,65 | 21,83 | 22.67 | 23,41 
Average age of all women 15-44 incl. .. | 28,67 | 28.61 | 28,09 | 28,73 | 28,45 | 28.10 | 28,54 
Married women 15-44 incl.—per cent. on all — 

Persons Bi “i a0 sob 22e75 | 11, 61) Be 1989( 992) 58.) 4 Sh fo tbaisapt2e20 
Average age of married women 15-44 incl. .. | 32,24 | 32,74 | 32,16 | 32,67 | 33,02 | 32,16 | 32,48 


(a) Nuptial births only. 


The following figures give a comparison for Australia, at Census periods from 1880, 
of the total births per 1,000 women (married and unmarried) and of the nuptial births 
per 1,000 married women of ages 15 to 44 inclusive :— 


' | | 
Particulars. 1880-82. | 1890-92. | 1900-02. | 1910-12. | 1920-22. 


Births per 1,000 women aged 15-44... =3 169.7 158,8 117,3 117.2 107.4 


Nuptial births per 1,000 married women 15-44 .. 321.0 332.0 235.8 | 236.0 196.5 


3. Birth Rates of Various Countries.—(i) Crude Rates. A comparison with other 
countries shows that the Australian States occupy a midway position, which is, 
however, counterbalanced by a still lower position in regard to their death rates, as 
evidenced in the table hereinafter in the section dealing with ‘‘ Deaths.” 


CRUDE BIRTH RATES(a).—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country. Year. Rate. ~ Country. Year. | Rate. 
Soviet Republics Ga 1927 44,4 || NorthernIreland .. | 1928 20.8 
Egypt 2: -. | 1928 42.2 | Australia .. .. "| 1929 20.3 
Ceylon Bie See epyD 40.0 Trish Free State as |» A929) 198 
Rumania... .. | 1928 35.9 || U.S. of America (b) .. | 1928 19.7 
Japan ap ae 1928 | 34.4 Denmark .. a 1928 | 19.6 
Poland ne .. | 1929 32.6 Scotland .. sci} al 929 19.0 
Argentine .. ait L928 29.8 || Victoria .. -. | 1929 19.0 
Spain a Br 1928 |} 29.7 New Zealand .. | 1928 19.0 
Italy S: =. | 1928 } 126.1 Germany .. ii 1929 18.6 
Union of South Africa South Australia aes 1929 | 18.4 
(whites) x 1928 25.9 Belgium .. ef, | 01928 18.4 
Canada a ae LODO 24.0 France R -. | 1928 18.2 
Czecho-Slovakia -- | 1928 23.3 || Norway .. -= | 1928 18.0 
Netherlands 3 at 1928 23.3 || Switzerland -. | 1928 | 17.3 
Tasmania .. we 1929 22.4 Great Britain and | 
Western Australia .. | 1929 22.0 Northern Ireland .. 1928 “peyT 2 
New South Wales .. | 1929 | 21.4 || England and Wales .. | 1929 | 16.3 
Queensland .. -. | 1929 | 20.0 || Sweden... #0} 1928) | 916.1 
| 
(a) Number of births per 1,000 of the mean population. (b) Figures for ‘‘ existing birth-regis- 


tration area.” 


ti 
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(iil) Nuptial Birth Rates at Child-bearing Ages. The wide discrepancies between the 
crude birth rates of the various countries are, to some extent, due to differences in sex 
and age constitution and in conjugal condition. If the birth rates be calculated per 
1,000 women of child-bearing ages, the comparison gives more reliable results. A table 
of results so calculated appeared in the previous Year Book, p. 941, and showed that 
Australia, with a rate of 198 nuptial births per 1,000 married women aged 15 to 49 years, 
was midway between the maximum and minimum of the countries for which these rates 
were obtained. 


4. Masculinity of Births.—(i) General. The masculinity of births, i.e., the excess 
of males over females per 100 births registered for each State, during recent years 
varied from 0.32 in Tasmania in 1924 to 4.15 in the same State in 1929. On account 
of the smallness of the numbers, the returns from the Northern Territory and the Federal 
Capital Territory have not been taken into consideration. 

Although the general tendency of the change in the sex composition of the ex-nuptial 
births has been the same as in the total births, the results in the smaller States do not 
show the same consistency in the former as in the latter on account of the relatively small 
numbers involved. 


MASCULINITY(a) OF BIRTHS REGISTERED, 1929. 


| | 
| | | Fed. | 
Particulars, . N.S.W. ‘Vitoria Q’land. | S. Aust. fe i Las: | a | moe Australia. 
| } Aust, er. Bae | 
a Th THN Dado a Sm ae da | 
| | | | j | 
Total Births | 2.77 | S52); 72.61 | 3.59 | 0.50 | 4.15 | 20.75 | 3.27 | 2.91 
Ex - nuptial | | | | | | | 
Births Mescal- 3 L9et- 1 78 2.39; 7.84 | 1.36 |-0.85 | 33:33 |- 20.00 | 23 
| | | i 


: (a) Excess of males over females per 100 total ex-nuptial births. ; i 
Nore.—The minus sign (—) denotes an excess of females over males per 100 total ex-nuptial births. 


(ii) Masculinity of Nuptial and Ex-nuptial Births—Various Countries. A table show- 
ing the masculinity of nuptial and ex-nuptial births for various countries appeared on 
p. 942 of the previous issue of this Year Book. It is, however, not proposed to repeat the 
table in this issue. 


5. Ex-nuptial Births.—(i) General. The number of ex-nuptial births reached its 
maximum, 7,438, in 1913, but it has since fallen considerably. On the average of the 
five years 1910-14, the number of ex-nuptial births in Australia was 7,171, while for the 
period 1925-29 it was only 6,259, a decline of 12.7 per cent., whereas the annual average 
total births for the same period increased by 3 per cent.; hence a comparison between 
the results for these two periods shows that the proportion of ex-nuptial births has fallen 
from 5.55 to 4.70 per cent. of all births. 

It is, of course, possible that the number of ex-nuptial births is somewhat under- 
stated, owing to diffidence in proclaiming the fact of ex-nuptiality, and it is not unlikely 
that the majority of unregistered births are ex-nuptial. 


EX-NUPTIAL BIRTHS AND BIRTH RATE, 1929, 


Federal | 4 45. 


| A A bh ay Northern ; 
Particulars. | N.S.W. | Vic. | Q’land. |S. Aust. |W. Aust.| Tas. mereitoey: aes ‘| tralia. 
= ——: = —- es. == 
| 
Number .. | 2,727 | 1,460 963 319 369 236 9 5 6,088 
Percentage | 


on Total | ; 
Births .. 5.18 4.34 5:21 2.99 4.08 | 4.92 | 16.98 3.27 4.70 
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(ii) Rate of Ex-nuptiality. The rate of ex-nuptiality, Le., the percentage of ex-nuptial 
on total births has increased slightly in recent years to 4.70 per cent. of total births. 


A better comparison is obtained by calculating the number of ex-nuptial births 
per thousand of the single and widowed female population between the ages of 15 and 
45. The number of ex-nuptial births per 1,000 unmarried women of ages 15 to 45 has 
been found to be as follows :—Years 1880-82, 14.49; years 1890-92, 15.93 ; years 
1900-02, 13.30 ; years 1910-12, 12.53 ; and years 1920-22, 10.50. The comparative results 
given in the previous issue were taken from the Annuaire International de Statistique, 
Vols, II. and V., and showed that ex-nuptial births varied from 38 per 1,000 unmarried 
women aged 15 to 49 years in Hungary to 4 in Ireland and Bulgaria. The rate for Aus- 
tralia was 12 per thousand. 


(iii) Comparison of Rates. The following table shows the relative proportions of 
ex-nuptial and nuptial births to the total population during the last five years :— 


CRUDE EX-NUPTIAL, NUPTIAL, AND TOTAL BIRTH RATES(a).—AUSTRALIA, 
1925 TO 1929, 


Rates. 1925. ) 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
| 
Ex-nuptial .. sit pen mers Pe 1.07 1.02 1.01 0.95 
Nuptial = “ .. | 21.83 | 20.95 | 20.65 | 20.82 | 19.36 
| 
Total .. Ke .. | 22.89 | 29.02 | 21.67 | Sitges") Soar 


(a) Number of births per 1,000 of mean population. 


~ 6. Legitimations——In the several States Acts have been passed to legitimize 
children born before the marriage of their parents, provided that no legal impediment to 
the marriage existed at the time of birth. On registration in accordance with the provisions 
of the Legitimation Acts, any child who comes within the scope of its intentions, born 
before or after the passing thereof, is deemed to be legitimized from birth by the 
post-natal union of its parents, and entitled to the status of offspring born in wedlock. 
(During 1929, 891 children were legitimated in Australia.) 


~ 


7. Multiple Births Among the total number of 129,480 births registered in Australia 
in 1929, there were 126,859 single births, 2,594 twins, and 27 triplets. The number of 
cases of twins was 1,311, there being 26 stillbirths, and there were 9 cases of triplets, 
including one stillbirth. The total number of mothers was, therefore, 128,179; the 
proportion of mothers of twins being one in every 98, of mothers of triplets one in every 
14,242 of total mothers, and of all multiple births one in every 97 mothers. Multiple 
births occurred in 1:03 per cent of confinements. 
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8. Ages of Parents.—(i) Single Births. The relative ages of the parents of children 
registered in 1929 have been tabulated separately for male and female births, twins 
and triplets being distinguished from single births, and are shown for single ages in 
the Bulletin of “ Australian Demography,” No. 47, published by this Bureau. In the 
present work the exigencies of space allow only the insertion of corresponding tables 
showing the relative ages of parents in groups of five years. 


AGES OF PARENTS IN CASES OF SINGLE BIRTHS.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Ages of Mothers. 
Ages of Fathers 
and Sexes of hes 
Children. °n-) Under| 15 to | 20 to | 25 to | 30 to | 35 to | 40 to 45 and a 
15. 19. 24, 29. 34, 39. 44. |upwards. fed 5 
Males.. 457| 3 348 100 5 1 
Under < Females 389 1 291 92 5 acs ae 
20 Total .. 846] 4. 639 192 10 rl 
Males. . 8,079] 4 1,949] 5,146] 882 85 10 3 
20 to 244 Females 751 1 1,889] 4,783 795 97 11 3 
Total.. | 15,658) 5 3,838] 9,929] 1,677; 189 21 6 
Males.. | 16,631] .. 835] 6,885) 7,383] 1,331 181 16 : 
25 to 294 Females | 15.540| 794| 6,443; 6,891) 1,229) 163 19 1 g 
Total...| 32,171) .. 1,629} 13,328) 14,274] 2560| 344 35 1 
Males.. | 14,545] 1 188} 2,195] 5,935} 5,242 906 72 6 
30 to 344 Females | 13,713] .. 188] 2,109} 5,616] 4.854) 868 76 2 
Total.. | 28,258} 1 376} 4,304] 11,551) 10,096] 1,774] 148 8 
Males. . 14st) ces 51 637| 2,385} 4,361] 3,550/ 416 10 1 
35 to 394 Females | 10.755] .. 43 668] 2,357/ 3,925] 3,354) 399) 9 = 
Total.. | 227166 .. 94| 1,805] 4,742! 8,286] 6,904| 815 19 1 
Males.. 6718) 20 187 767| 1,700) 2,679) 1,328 37 
40 to 444 Females 6,364] |. 25 195} 663} 1,676| 2,507 1.266) 32 
Total ..|- 13;077).- <. 45} 382) 1,430, 3,376] 5,186] 27589| 69 
Males. . 2,925] .. 10 74, = 221 535] 1,044 903] 138 
45 to 494 Females 2,806] .. 5 67| 238 487| 1,034) 841] 134 
Total .. ayes | ee 15 141 459} 1,022) 2,078] 1,744) 272 
Males. . 998|° .. i 18 65 157 303| 382] 67 
50 to 544 Females 963] .. 2 17 60| 158) 304/ 361 66 
Total .. 1,956 3 35} 125] 310; 607 743] 183 
Males... 325 1 5 36 52 95| 110i 26 
55 to 59< Females 365) .. 3 8 wel 48 128 121 3 
Total .. 690] .. 4 13 63} 100] 223) 231 56 
Males. . 112 1 4 7 15 49 28 8 : 
60 to 644 Females LOGI ss 5 4 23 36 37 9 - 
Total .. 221) .. 1 4 11 38 85 65 17 : 
65 and /{ Males.. 5a|- eee 1 2 18 14 18 5 
up- Females BQ ter ane 3 6 if 18 14 4 
wards | Total.. 110| .. a 4 8 25 32 32 9 
Un- fataics.. : se ve ary 2 me ees 2 
specified emales at ae me - 
y Total .. ete 1 i ee ext 1 2 
Nuptial (Males.. | 62,253} 8 8,404] 15,252} 17,690] 13,497] 8,831) 3,273] 297 1 
onthe Wenntes 58,638) 2 3,241) 14,886] 16,662] 12,499] 8,424 3,187] 287 
dren | Total.. | 120,891) 10 6,645] 29,638] 34,352] 25,996] 17,255) 6.410] 584 1 
Ex- Males... 8,073 19 943| 1,012 459| 321 216 90 12 f 
nuptial 2 Females 23805] 25 935, 968 416) 246] 211 88 4 2 
children | Total .. 5,968] 44 1,878] 1,980} 875] 567 427 178 16 3 
Total fMales.. | 65,326] 27 4,347] 16,264} 18,149] 13,818] 9,047) 3,363} 309 2 
children { Females | 61,533] 27 | 4,176] 15,354) 17/078} 12,745] 8,635) 3.225; 207 2 
Total.. | 126,859| 54 8,523| 31,618] 35,227} 26,563] 17,682] 6,588 600 4 
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(ii) Twins. The ages of parents of twins in 1929 are given hereunder :— 


AGES OF PARENTS OF TWINS.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Ages of Mothers. 


Ages of Fathers and Sexes of Total 
Children. Children.| yyaer | 20 to | 25 to | 30 to | 35 to | 40 to | 45 and 
20. 24, 29. 34. 39. 44, over. 
Males 5 2 3 
Under 20. ..< Females 5 4 1 
Total 10 6 4 : 
Males 78 9 54 11 4 
20 to 24 ..< Females 93 14 60 15 4 
Total 171 |\(c) 23 |(b) 114 26 8 
Males 272 6 86 146 29 5 
25 to 29 ..~ Females 284 6 77 161 37 3 
Total 556 12 |(a) 163 |(a) 307 66 8 
P Males 341 40 125 134 35 7 A 
30 to 34 Females 309 28 129 122 29 1 OS 
{ Total 650 68 |(b) 254 |(b) 256 64 8 : 
Males 256 3 46 100 104 3 
35 to 39 ..~ Females 240 3 40 94 96 7 
Total 496 6 |\(0) 86 194 |(d) 200 10 
Males 172 2 “4 6 45 80 39 : 
40 to 44 ..4 Females 178 nin 4 14 52 7 38 5 
Total 350 2 4 20 \(a) 97 \(6) 150 \(a) 77 : 
Males 82 2 5 19 33 23 5 
45 to 49 ..~ Females 94 5 2 9 13 49 15 6 
Total 176 : 4 14 32 |(d) 82 38 6 
Males 16 6 4 6 
50 to 54 ..< Females 33 2 4 10 17 
Total 49 2 10 14 \(a@) 23 
Males 7 2 5 
55 to 59 ..~ Females 3 oe 3 
Total 10 2 8 
Males 3 i 2 3 
60 and over..4 Females 3 1 2 5 
Total 6 2 4 | 7 
Nuptial Males 1,232 19 188 339 339 267 80 3 
Children Females 1,242 24 175 370 326 261 80 6 
Total 2,474 43 363 709 665 528 160 6 
Ex-nuptial Males 54 4 18 9 12 5 6 5 
Children Females 66 8 13 13 12 16 4 
Total 120 12 |\(a) 31 22 24 \(@) 21 10 5 
Total Males 1,286 23 206) 348| 351] 272 8 
Children .{ Fete 1,308 32 188 | 388] 388] 277 $4 “he 
Total 2,594 55 304 | 731] 689] 649| 170 6 


(a) One stillborn twin not included. 


(b) Two stillborn twins not included. 


(c) Three stillborn twins not included. 
(d) Four stillborn twins not included. 


és 
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(iii) ah iplets. Particula: Ss reg rdin th 6s of I 
T T a 8 ag ts ase et are 
ry S parents in cas of tripl 8 Tr 


AGES OF PARENTS OF FRIPLETS.—AUSTRALIA, 1929, 


Ages of Mothers. 
Ages of Fathe ds if 
Chikivenl itt. childven. 7 
20. 26. 28, | 29. aye 
22 fe isin ES 3 3 | ie 
29 oe oot bE 3 #3 3 
30 - 3: on 3 1 2 = 
F. 3 2 1 Pawese! 
34 ., SM. 2 2 | 
F. 1 1b Es, 
36 ae ogee 5 3 eels 
39 a a. o 2 - 
F. 4 4 
43 * M. 1 1 
F, 2 be 
ee ere erere kth i koe | 3 
Total Nuptial Child-fM.| 11 3 1 ella hie &: 3 
ren ie deel becE 16 ity bs 1 | it 6 
| | 
} 


9. Birthplaces of Parents.—The relative birthplaces of the parents of children 
whose births were registered during the year 1929 will be found in the Bulletin of 
“‘ Australian Demography,” published by this Bureau. A summary of the results of 
the tabulation is given hereunder. 


BIRTHPLACES OF PARENTS.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


| thers 
Fathers. wuptial Children, persy a 
| 
Birthplaces. ; ate: ae fap ae 
, = n = n . ie 
Births, | Twins. TAP] Binge | Twins. lets. | Births, | TWins. |e? 
AUSTRALASIA— 
New South Wales .. | 39,572 413 2} 41,219 | 421 2 2,293 26 A 
Victoria .. -- | 29,547 324 2} 29,185 | 316}; 3 1,276 17 é 
Queensland -- | 13,054 108 | .. | 14,485 124 tle 3. 865 4 : 
South Australia .. 9,485 SOch oo 9,345 86 1 266 3 2 
Western Australia. . 3,994 SG. ie, 5,099 47 |... 267 vs we 
Tasmania 56 5,495 45 1 5,437 44 1 337 4] .. 
Northern Territory 38 Lhe. 34 i eee Lh. ae ee 
Federal Capital | 
Territory uf IGS) eo se TGs my) 1 
New Zealand aie 925 Bins, 749 14)... 68 
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BIRTHPLACES OF PARENTS.—AUSTRALIA, 1929—continued. 
Moth f£ Moth f 
Fathers. Nuptial Children. Six maptial Ohlsen! 
Birthplaces. 
: ip-| Si .. |Trip-| Single ‘| main, |Trip- 
Single | rwins. TP | pis. | Zins Hote, | Births. | T7M8-| tots. 
EUROPE— 
England and Wales 11,248 | 129 | 2 9,604 | 123) 2 389 6 
Scotland . 3,043 Ne ae 2,635 39 101 1 
Ireland .. 1,201 16 892 10 32 
Other British Pos- . 
sessions in Europe 158 3 117 1 3 
Denmark 62 1 20 ae 1 
Finland .. 32 2 6 Ba 2 
France 50 1 47 1 3 
Germany .. 289 5 133 2 7 
Greece . we 290 3 213 2 o. 
Italy Fc 354. 728 6 592 4 7 
Jugo-Slavia | 66 |... 54} -- 1 
Netherlands 53 $s 15 : 
Norway .. 83 2] 10 “ 
Poland 63 5 40 os 2 
Russia 153 2 108 2 2 
Sweden | 75 1 8 : ae 
Switzerland 52 : 30 y/ 
Other Countries in 
Europe 160 3 78 2 1 
ASIA— 
British India and 
Ceylon 128 3 94 1 2 
China 76 1 24 : : 
Japan @. 17 re 15 ive EN 
Syria 117 4 86 3 1 
Other Countries in 
Asia 38 27 
AFRICA— 
Union of South 
Africa By} 177 192 3 5 
Other African 
Countries 30 21 
AMERICA— 
Canada .. oF 98 4 Z 
United States of oe ' 
America ae 147 ] 1 ; 2 
Other American | € 
Countries 38 28 L 3 
POLYNESIA— 
Fiji: 21 19 = : 
New Caledonia 12 90 9 : 
New Hebrides 2 : 1 y 
Other Polynesian 
Islands A 14 15 
At Sea 33 11 . 
Unspecified. . 4 1 10 f 9 . 
Total ote eet 1,250°| 9 | 120,891 | 1,250] 9 | 5,968 GL ahs. 
y . 
ee a Solin’, SE ee, nae eae ee ee 
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BIRTHS—1860 TO 1929. 
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MARRIAGES, 1860 TO 1929. 
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DEATHS—1860 TO 1929. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents an interval of one year for both Australia 
and States, and the vertical height represents 1,000 persons for Australia and 500 for the States. 


The scale on the left relates to Australia, and that on the right to the States. 
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RATES—BIRTH, NATURAL INCREASE, DEATH (MALE, GENERAL AND FEMALE) AND MARRIAGE— 


AUSTRALIA, 1860 TO 1929. 
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EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, and the vertical height 
one half per thousand of the population—the basic line being five per thousand of the population. 


STATE BIRTH-RATE GRAPHS. (Sce page 709.) 


EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, and the vertical height 
one birth per thousand of the population—the basic line for each State being twenty per thousand of the 


population. 
STATE DEATH-RATE GRAPHS. (See page 710.) 


EXPLANATION.—The base of each small square represents one year’s interval, and the vertical height 


? 


one death per thousand of the population. The zero for each State is shown by a thickened line, 


1930 
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10. Occupations of Fathers——A summary of the main groups of occupations of 
the fathers of all nuptial children whose births were registered in 1929 and the 
percentage of each class on the total are given in the following table :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF FATHERS OF NUPTIAL CHILDREN.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Number | Number 
Occupations. of Occupations. of 
Fathers. |! Fathers, 
Crass J.—PROFESSIONAL. Crass V.—INDUSTRIAL. 

Government, Defence, Law  .. | 2,547 |, Art and Mechanic Productions .. 6,588 

Others iC _ ee 3,719 || Textiles and Fibrous Materials . . 1,644 

|| Tfood and Drinks ai re 2,247 

Total Class I. .. -. | 6,266 || Animal and Vegetable Sub- 

—————| _ stances S34 = 674 

Percentage on Total Fathers 5°13 || Paper en 5 eH 42 

———!| Metals and Minerals .. a 2,843 

Cxass II,—Domgstic. Fuel, Light, and Energy a 1,265 

Building and Construction oa 7,156 

Board-and Lodging .. Se 1,087 || Others a BY -»,| 31,238 
Others Si We a 1,026 i —_—— 

ee Total Class V. .. .. | 53,697 
Total Class IT. s 2,113 —_—_——— 

: ame Percentage on Total Fathers 43:96 
Percentage on Total Fathers 1:73 || ae 


Crass IIT.—ComMMERcIAL. 


1,396 || Crass VI.—AGRICULTURAL, 


Property and Finance 
Pastorau, Mrnina, Ero. 


‘Art, Mechanic, and Textile Pro- 


ducts es : 1,020 
Food and Drinks ste -- | 3,938 || Agricultural 8 .. | 187385 
Animal and Vegetable Sub- || Pastoral at - cf 4,923 
stances .. - Fe 453 | Mining and Quarrying ss 2,425 
Fuel, Light, and Metals eis 286 || Others os ae as 1,300 
Merchants and Dealers 2 2,487 | —_—__— 
Others tis ie Rts 7,798 Total Class VI. .. .. | 27,033 
CS S| Cee 
Total Class ILI. .. | 17,378 || Percentage on Total Fathers 22-13 
Percentage on Total Fathers | 14-23 | 
Crass IV.—TRANSPORT AND 
CoMMUNICATION. Cxiass VIL.—Inperinire. 
Railway Traffic we a 4,802 || Independent Means .. ae 292 
Road and Tramway Traffic .. 7,443 || Occupation Unspecified 3¢ 88 
Sea and River Traffic a 1,289 —_—— 
Others me Ae ae 1,749 Total Class VII. ss 380 
Total Class IV. 23 | 15,283 | Percentage on Tota] Fathers 0°31 
‘ | Tora f .. | 122,180 


Percentage on Total Fathers 12°51 


11. Mother’s Age, Duration of Marriage, and Issue.—{i) General. The total number 
of nuptial confinements in 1929 was 122,150, viz., 120,891 single births, 1,250 cases of 
twins, and 9 cases of triplets, but in 37 cases the necessary information was lacking, 
and the following series of tables refers therefore, to 122,113 nuptial confinements. 
Ex-nuptial children—previous issue by the same father—are included as previous issue, 
but children by former marriages, and stillborn children are excluded. The tables 
cannot be given in extenso, but the following are their most salient features. The complete 
tabulations are shown in ‘“ Australian Demography,” No. 47. 


C.5408.—24 
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(ii) Duration of Marriage and Issue of Mothers. The following table shows that 
the duration of marriage of mothers of nuptial children ranged from less than one year 
up to between 31 and 32 years, and that the average family increased fairly regularly 
with the duration of marriage. The average number of children of all marriages was 
2.96 the corresponding figures for 1928 being 2.99; for 1927, 3.03 ; for 1926, 3.06; and 
for 1925, 3.10. 


DURATION OF MARRIAGE AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Duration Total Total Average Duration Total Total Average 
astadd Mothers: | Issue. yh fea Marriage. Mothers. | Issue. Aymber of 
Years. Years. 
0-1 “| 20,233.) 20,687 1°02 18-19 phe 1,334 9,804 7°35 
1-2 13,437. | 17,226 1°28 19-20 an 1,054 8,341 7°91 
2-3 12,503 | 22,296 L178 20-21 At 775 6,133 7°91 
3-4 10,366 | 22,000 2°12 21-22 SF 633 5,358 8°46 
5-5 9,016 | 22,403 2°48 22-23 oo 425 3,851 9°06 
6-6 7,794 | 21,699 2°78 23-24 £2 292 2,716 9°30 
7-7 6,737 | 21,278 3°16 24-25 xd 218 2,202 10°10 
8-8 6,047 | 20,890 3°45 25-26 ag 131 1,359 10°37 
9-9 5,699 | 21,642 3°80 26-27 4 71 691 9°73 
9-10 5,256 | 21,742 4°14 27-28 a 31 318 10°26 
10-11 oe 3,872 | 17,468 4°51 28-29 od 20 235 11°75 
11-12 om 2,929 | 13,991 4°78 29-30 os ll 124 11°27 
12-13 a 2,563 | 12,975 5°06 30-31 et 8 91 11°38 
13-14 oe 2,608 | 13,782 5°28 31-32 te a 5 5°00 
14-15 os 2,421 13,942 5°76 32-33 a8 
15-16 ave 2,163 | 13,261 6°13 
16-17 a 1,857 12,199 6°57 || Total .. | 122,113 361,708 2°96 
17-18 Oe 1,608 | 10,999 6° 84 


(ili) Ages of Mothers and Issue. The ages of mothers, issue, and average family 
are given in the following table, which shows that the average family increased fairly 
regularly to a maximum of 7.48 children in the age-group 45 years and over, and that 
the greatest number of mothers occurs in the group 25 to 29 years.” 


\ 


AGES AND ISSUE OF MOTHERS.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Average Average 
Ages of | Total Total Number Ages of Total Total Number 
Mothers. | Mothers.| Issue. of Mothers. Mothers.| Issue. of 
Children. Children. 
Under 20 years | 6,678 | 8,084 E221 40-44 years .. 6,483: 39,947) 6-16 
20-24 years .. | 29,822 |51,456| 1°73 || 45 yrs.andover| ‘561 4. 7 
25-29" ,, .. | 34,707 | 85.336 | 2°46 I sok: hee 
30-34 ,, -. | 26,316 | 90,759 | 3°45 
35-39 ,, -» |17,521 | 81,743 | 4-67 Allages .. | 122,113 ahobte 2°96 


(iv) Previous Issue of Mothers, Various Ages. The previous issue, according to the 
age of the mother, is given in the following table. 


Birtus. TLS 


PREVIOUS ISSUE OF MOTHERS OF VARIOUS AGES.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Mothers’ Ages. 
1S thay 
ee Under | 20-24 25- 2 5— Ss 5 
20 Years. Years. Seek Ed head = i herduooar Total. 
0 5,420 | 15,454 | 10,853] 4,276 | 1,700 408 41 38,152 
1 1,137 9,191 10,011 5,833 2,358 441 18 28,989 
2 115 3,674 6,447 5,140 2,691 645 30 18,742 
3 5 1,166 4,020 4,114 2,643 718 47 12,713 
4 1 286 2,110 2,893 2,279 728 | 52) 8,349 
5 39 877 1,940 1,716 705 54 5,331 
6 8 280 Lets 1,419 684 49 3,573 
Vi 4 82 564 1,149 641 55 2,495 
8 20 257 740 494 53 1,564 
9 at Hie fi 103 418 356 59 943 
10 i ae de 45 232 286 41 604 
ll ~~ Ee Le ll 114 206 | 37 368 
12 % a a 6 37 88 | 26 157 
13 we oe ae 1 16 46 12 7 
14 oe a4 sic as 8 25 vf 40 
15 3 a = aa 1 8 | 2 11 
16 mith * aes an 2 2 4 
17 2 | 2 
18 2) 1 1 
2 | 
eos 6,678 | 29,822 | 34,707 | 26,316 | 17,521 | 6,483 | 586 | 122,113 


(v) Previous Issue of Mothers of Twins and Triplets. Figures regarding the 
previous issue of mothers of twins and triplets show that 281 mothers had twins at their 
first confinement; 283 at their second; 188 at their third; 154 at their fourth; 115 at 
their fifth; 92 at their sixth; 51 at their seventh; 34 at their eighth; 23 at their 
ninth ; 16 at their tenth; 8 at their eleventh; 2 at their twelfth; 2 at their 
thirteenth ; and 1 at her fifteenth. 

Of the 9 cases of triplets registered during 1929, 2 were second confinements, 2 were 
third, 3. were fourth, and 1 each at the sixth and eighth. 

12. Interval between Marriage and First Birth—(i) Interval and Sex of Children. 
The following table shows the interval between marriage and first birth, distinguishing 
the sexes of the children. Twins and triplets are included, the eldest born only being 


enumerated :— 


INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST BIRTH.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Number of First Children. |} Number of First Children. 
Interval. | | Interval. 
Males. Females. Total. Males. | Femaies. Total. 
Under 1 month 193 161 354 || Total under 
1month .. 259.| 238 497 | l year  .. | 10,339) 9,645 | 19,984 
2 months 383 359 742 1-2 years .. 5,114 4,808 9,922 
2) ae 545 BOS ML OTS a Poo aen, wna. 1,909 | 1,764] 3,673 
ee 785 672 | 1,457 || 38-4 ,, sy 912 891 | 1,803 
> 1,056 | 1,036) 2,092 || 4-5 ,, - .. 521 470 991 
OSs 1,391 | 1,291 2,682 5-9. ,, bs 745 743 1,488 
Cees 1,092 | 1,057 | 2,149 || 10-14 ,, ot 134 103 237 
8, 777 748 | UP S2oCNd5-19 17 25 42 
1 nar 1,598 | 1,460 3,058 || 20 and over.. 9 3 12 
10! x55 Bebe 72) 18166 2,413 = ane, 
These ae 1,013 924 1,937 Total ae 19,700 | 18,452 | 88,152 
YW L 


The masculinity of first births was 3.27 as compared with 2°91 for total births. 
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(ii) Ages of Mothers and Interval. The previous issue of mothers of ex-nuptial 
children is not recorded, but for the purposes of the following table all ex-nuptial births 
have been assumed to be first births. The table shows in a condensed form the ages of 
mothers in the cases of ex-nuptial first births, of nuptial first births occurring less than 
nine months after marriage, and of nuptial first births occurring nine months or more 
aiter marriage. A comparison of the combined total of the first two columns with the 
total of nuptial children born nine months or more after marriage shows that for all ages 
the ratio was about 2 to 3. At all ages up to and including 21, however, there was 
a great preponderance of ex-nuptial births and of births following on ante-nuptial 
conception. It must, of course, be understood that a certain number of premature births 
is necessarily included among the births which occurred less than nine months after 
marriage, but information in connexion therewith is not available. The tabulation in 
single ages of mothers appears in Demography Bulletin No. 47. 


AGES OF MOTHERS AND INTERVAL BETWEEN MARRIAGE AND FIRST 
BIRTH, ETC.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Nuptial Nuptial First Nuptial 
Age of Mother Births less | Total of two| Births nine Total First Births 
at Birth of | Ex-nuptial | than nine preceding months after Nuptial and 
Child. Births. |monthsafter| columns. | Marriage | First Births.| Ex-nuptial 
Marviage. | | and later. Births. 
Under 20 years 1,928 3,981 | 5,909 1,439 | 5,420 7,348 
20 to 24 years 1,996 6,040 8,036, | 9,414 15,454 17,450 
25 to 29.,, 886 1,785, .| 2,671 | 9,068 10,853 11,739 
30 to 34_—C,, 579 500 | 1,079 | 3,776 4,276 4,855 
35.to 39 ,, 438 207 645 | 1,493 1,700 2,138 
40 to 44, 183 56 239 352 408 591 
45 and over .. 16 6 22 | 35 4} 57 
Unspecified .. | 3 is SiS oi 3 
Total as 6,029 12,575 18,604 25,577 38,152 44,181 


13. Interval between Birth and Registration of Birth—Information was obtained 
for the years 1911 to 1921 regarding the period which elapsed between birth and 
registration. A detailed table giving the results for 1921 is contained in Demography 
Bulletin No. 39, issued by this Bureau. The law relating to maternity allowances has 
tended to accelerate the registration of births; and during the year ‘under review it 
was found that approximately 35 per cent. were registered in the first week. 


Since the granting of the maternity allowance the weighted average interval 
between the dates of birth and registration has been found to be about 13 days for all 
children. 


§ 2. Marriages. 


ay Marriages, 1929.—The number of marriages registered in Australia during 1929 
was 47,500, giving a rate of 7.45 per 1,000 of the mean population for the year. The 


number of marriages in each State, together with the corresponding crude marriage rate 
are given hereunder :— ; ’ 


MARRIAGES. 715 
MARRIAGES, 1929. 
: Sets ee ee : 
E age Fed, | 
= N.S.W. |Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. | Tas eee Cap. Australia 
No. 19,535 | 12,935 | 6,169 |. 3,719 | 3,367 | 1,712 | 20 | 43 | 47,500 
Crude Rate | 
(a) 7.93 7.31 6.67 6.42 8.18 8.01 | 4.79 5.13 7.45 


(a) Number of marriages (not persons married) per 1,000 of mean annual population. 


As in some international tabulations the marriage rates are calculated per 1,000 
of the unmarried population of 15 years and over, the corresponding rates have been 
worked out for Australia for the last four Census periods for which the particulars are 
available. The figures comprise in each case the Census year with the year immediately 
preceding and the year immediately following, and are as follows :—Years 1880-82, 
48.98; years 1890-92, 45.74; years 1900-02, 42.14; years 1910-12, 50.44; and years 
1920-22, 56.02. These rates refer, of course, to persons married and not to marriages, 
as is the case in the preceding table. 


2. Marriage Rates in Various Countries.—The following table shows the marriage 
rate for Australia in comparison with various other countries :— 


CRUDE MARRIAGE RATES (a).—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Crude | Crude 
Country. Year. | Marriage Country. |. Year Marriage 
Rate ate 
= ae TS i— ‘ue A 

Soviet Republics 1926 10.6 || Great Britain and | 
United States (b) 1926 LOW2—) Northern Ireland.. | 1928 TRG 
Rumania ‘ 1927 | 9.8 | Denmark sis 192724 5756 
Poland le a 1923 9.8 | Spain ris secaiee 1928 7.6 
Union of South Africa (c)| 1928 9.4 Australia .. .. | 1929 Sts 
Czecho-Slovakia aie 1928 9.3 Switzerland 3 1928 pas 
Germany 1928 9.2 Victoria 1929 7.3 
Belgium 1928 8.9 | Italy 1928 mau 
France ta 1928 8.3 || Scotland wee 1929 6.8 
Western Australia 1929) abe 82 Queensland «5 1 (11929 6.7 
Tasmania 1929 8.0 | Sweden | 1998 6.7 
Japan ae 1927 8.0 | South Australia 1929 6.4 
New South Wales 1929 7.9 || Ceylon 1928 6.1 
England and Wales 1929 7.9 | Norway 1928 6.0 
Canada a 1929 | 7.9 | Northern Ireland | 1928 5.8 
New Zealand 1929 7.8 Trish Free State .. | 1929 4.5 
Netherlands .. 1928 0017.7 


(b) Registration area. 


(a) Number of marriages per 1,006 of mean population. 
(c) White population only. 


3. Ages and Conjugal Condition at Marriage—(i) @eneral.. The ages at marriage of 
bridegrooms and brides will be found in “ Australian Demography,” Bulletin No. 47. 
A summary in age groups is given in the table hereunder, which also shows the previous 
conjugal condition of the contracting parties. There were 2,674 males who were less 
than twenty-one years of age married during 1929, while the corresponding number of 
females was 11,274. At the other extreme there were 60 men of sixty-five years and 
upwards, who described themselves as bachelors, and 10 spinsters of gorresponding age. 
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AGES AND CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Bridegrooms. Brides. 
Ages at 

ey Bachelors.|Widowers.| Divorced.| Total. |Spinsters.| Widows.| Divorced.| Total. 
Under 20 1,297 3£ an 1,297 7,982 3 1 7,986 
20-24 years | 15,672 26 9 15,707 20,564 51 57 20,672 
25-29 = ,, 15,686 157 94 15,937 | 9,976 185 220 10,381 
30-34 , 6,070 310 168 6,548 3,289 292 267 3,848 
35-39 : 2,672 426 228 3,326 1,480 376 241 2,097 
40-44, 1,260 428 166 | 1,854 607 339 138 | 1,084 
45-49 ~ 626 398 102 1,126 Bae 299 64 695 
50-54 - 244 293 59 596 120 186 26 332 
55-59, 139 271 27 437 | 59 114 12 185 
60-64 ,, 64 233 17 314 | 20 99 3 122 
65 years and 

over"). 60 292 4 356 | 10 85 2 97 
Unspecified 2 * as 2 1 oe « 1 

otal. °.; 43,792 2,834 874 | 47,500 | 44,440 2,029 1,031 | 47,500 


(ii) Relative Ages, Bridegrooms and Brides. The relative ages of bridegrooms and 
brides are shown for single years in ‘‘ Australian Demography,” Bulletin No. 47; a 
condensation into age-groups of five years is given below :— : 


RELATIVE AGES OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Ages of Brides. 
Total | 
Ages. Bride- 
‘) grooms.| Under} 15to | 20to | 25to | 30 to | 35 to} 40 to! 45 and | Not 
15 19, 24. 29. 34. 39. 44, jupwards.|stated. 
. ( Under 20 years... 1,297 13 955 1 
# 20 to 24° =; ..-| 15,707 9'| 4,739 | 9,334 | 1,432 154 31 5 3 
© | 25.t0 29°44; .. | \15,937 4| 1,734 | 7,975 | 5,141 866 | 173 30 14 
| 480 to 84,4; .. 6,548 3 362 | 2,098 | 2,856 | 1,276 | 353 79 21 
@ | 35 to 39 “e 3,326 * 102 624 918 836 | 600 174 Te 
Z + 40 to 44 ‘ 1,854 et 40 205 338 431 410 | 289 141 
a | 45to49 ,, 1,126 1 14 67 130 a9") 275) 23838 227 
oie! POO Sdagey. Lan 596 ae 8 30 27 54] 125 131 221 
se NS ea a 437 34 1 7 21 | 26 75 83 224 
S| 60to64 4, .. 314 ae 1 6 8 11 33 33 222 
= | 65 years and over 356i Pps. 66 3 5 15 20 27 286 | .. 
"\Notstated .. Ce ee a ae ) aM ll aecahe oe hs i 
Total Brides .. | 47,500 30 | 7,956 | 20,672 | 10,381 | 3,849 | 2,096 | 1,084 1,431 1 


(ili) Average Ages, Bridegrooms and Brides. The age at marriage of brides has 
declined slightly during recent years to an average of about 25 years. The figures for 
the five years are :—1925, 25.95 years; 1926, 25.84; 1927, 25.72; 1928, 25.67; and 
1929, 25.62. For the five years 1907-11 the average age was 25.70 years, compared 
with 25.92 years for the five years 1912-16, 26.07 years for the five years 1917-21, 
and 25.76 years for the five years 1925-29. The average age of bridegrooms in 1925 
was 29.44 years; in 1926, 29.32 years; in 1927, 29.19; in 1928, 29.18; and in 1929, 
29.18. It follows, therefore, that brides are generally speaking three and one-half 
years younger than bridegrooms, 


we 
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4. Previous Conjugal Condition.—The number of bachelors and spinsters, widowed 
and divorced persons, who were married during the year 1929 has already been given. 
The following table shows the conjugal condition of the contracting parties :— 


PREVIOUS CONJUGAL CONDITION OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 
| Brides. 
Conjugal Condition. Bo ee i 
Spinsters. | Widows. | Divorced. 
Bachelors 43,792 41,015. | °1,148" | 729 
Bridegrooms < Widowers 2,834 1,856 © | 775 203 
| Divorced 874 669 106 99 
Total Brides .. 47,500 44,440 | 2,029 1,031 


5. Birthplaces of Persons Married.—The following table shows the birthplaces of 


persons who were married in 1929, 


In “ Australian Demography,” 


relative birthplaces of bridegrooms and brides will be found tabulated in full detail. 


Bulletin No. 47, the 


BIRTHPLACES OF PERSONS MARRIED.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 
Birthplaces. | crowns, | Brides. Birthplaces. a | Brides. 
= | aes, 
AUSTRALASIA— || ASTA— | 
New South Wales 14,914 | 16,009 British India ane | 
Victoria 11,147 | 11,549 Ceylon 76 s| 0 es 80 
Queensland 4,752 5,305 China 18 | 6 
South Australia 3,283 3,363 J apan 3 | 
Western Australia .. 2,040 2,420 Syria 29 | 2 
Tasmania .. ea I ke 2,261 Osher Countries in 
Northern Territory .. 12 22 Asia 26 | 23 
toa Capital Terri- | | 
3 7 || AFRICA— 
Now died 502 419 | 
Union of South Africa 126 | 112 
EKUROPE— Egypt 7 | 7 
Other African Coun- 
England and Wales. 5,283 3,838 tries bal 5 
Scotland 2 1,544 1,214 
Treland ‘ 496 315 
Other British Posses. AMERICA— 
Europe 58 25 
ene Boge 16 8 Canada ; 59 19 
Belgium 8 6 United States 94 48 
Czecho-Slovakia a 4 Other : American 
Denmark . 46 15 Countries 23 4 
Finland 27 e | 
France 24 y 
Germany .. 122 57 || POLYNESIA— | 
Greece 99 56 a is 
Italy 204. 112 Fiji 1 
uF ugo-Slavia 28 11 New Caledonia aa 14 
Netherlands 16 5 Other Fee Is- 
Norway 49 2 lands 1 | 11 
Poland 5 | 
i 4 | 
Beant ll 5 || At Sea ot 6 | 6 
Sweden 50 5 Unspecified ire 4 | 6 
Switzerland 35 22 Fm tcanal : 
Other Countries in = 
rope af 25 15 Total 47.500 | 47,500 
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6. Occupations and Ages of Bridegrooms.—A tabulation has been made of the 
occupations and ages of all males married in Australia during 1929, an abridgment of 
which is given in the following table. The average ages of the persons falling under 
the twenty-eight subdivisions were determined, and it appears that, apart from the 
“Tndefinite class,’ which consists chiefly of persons who have retired from business and 
who are living on income from investments, and who may be expected to have reached 
a comparatively hich age before attaining a position of financial independence, the 
average age ranges from 27.14 years for those engaged in the manufacture of animal 
and vegetable substances, to 32.33 years in the class engaged in pastoral pursuits. 
On the experience of 1929 the average ages at marriage of bridegrooms in the larger 
classes of occupations were as follows :—Professional, 30.13 years; Domestic, 30.34 
years; Commercial, 29.59 years; Transport, 28.60 years; Industrial, 28.43 years ; 
and Primary Producer, 30.75 years. 


OCCUPATIONS AND AGES OF BRIDEGROOMS.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Pro- . Transport and 
| fessional. | Domestic. Commercial. Gobet 
pees eg eel ei ee . 
| @ az 3 bo 2 | « 
| Aad o 
Ages at | aks 3 S3 & > q = 2 a 
Marriage. | 4 | | g aS SA | eS) 2 3|= i) as 
O38 g 3 sg £ eee) 2 : Z 
She 5 ep mes| om) J) eo] eS g. ote 
gol g | 5s] 2 | BS+ Sel 2 | gal|AS!] 82! a a e 3 i 
68| 3 |BS| 8 | Ag/S3| a | eel s3/28| §| Ela | a} & 
se] ££ | 8d] 4 |] of] sh ao| 30/88] 3 sd F=| 
& o > $3 Ss a} Ho 8 23 BS oo > 3 S s > 
SA| Oo TR OA) de) & 481/88! Sa| 6 | a te Fee 
Under 20.. 12 17 9 27 3 6 61 3 1 19 87 33) 103 11 16 
20 to 24 283, 490; 126} 171) 133) 123] 652 41 34) 252)1,374|) 485!/1,088] 207) 181 
B55 29's 493, 879! 176} 128) 252) 168! 551 79 29) 334| 1,800; 483, 840) 190, 243 
30 — 224 314 78 45; 120 66} 159 33) 12) 146) 772 181! 327| 131 94 
351,45. 89": 83, 135 40 32) 45 28 85 24) 4 79| 379, 107) 148 59 49 
40 PC AA ae 40 99 35 24 30, 21 50 6) 4 52} 176 65 74 41 19 
< A L = oe ts on zs a 15 26, 6 2 32) 126} 28 43) 28 9 
and over 2 : 7 9} 18) 42 3 2| 56] 185) ; ; 
Not stated oe ifs. we “7 are af roe tee ad eX) ae sae Bis ey 
| | ) 
Total .. }'2.215) 2,058; 516) 461) 638]. 445/1,626} 200 e9 970} 4,849| 1,435, 2,657] 704) 624 
Average *5 : 
age— | | 
year 1929 |30, 25/80. 05/31. 53/29. 01/31, 42/30, 22/27. 90/30, 76:28, 290, 96|29. 55/29, Beet, 6131, ogi? 80 
= _ i SaaS = atti 


| Manufacturing. Primary Producers. 
| al? Kp? ri 
41a 3 ZB ml ow < Be ow.- 
Sopa a oe aed Sale Seem Vis a? 3 
Agesat |SEB\ 8a G. page| ¢4| FSi ecg a) 21S é 
Marringe. | 823/928) 92/293) $2| 48/583) ¢ | 2) £ | Se] e | 2 
/ese\deg| Be |3h3| £8) Sz lees) 2 | Bs) a | 83) 24} = 
te AAR SRR) BO | Aba aa | 62/888 6 | 22) € |85!| S| -8 
Under20.. | 108; 37| 30] 14] 53] 14) 78| 4oo| 72 
20 to 24 .. |1,222/ 296] 378 | 153 | 408| 218 | 1,095 | 4,054 | 1,479 $06 ore 14 “9 
25 » 29 1,088 239 260 | 108 308 266 | “823 | 3, 1,864 | 505 | 215 | 106 | 10 
30}; | ’399 2 88 | 350] 1,277 | ’943 9 
35 “4 39 167 ad 52 23 70 44 135 094 | 474 138 B 39 19 
y 3 2 352 | 282] 1171] 31 | <4 | 4 
45, 49... 58} eta sresled. ¢ 12}. 12) 69! 236 | 153 3 
50 and over 70 36 2 oo 3 ; - 
Not stated | .. is a st af =f a en eae 
Total .. | 3,188 796 | 882 360 | 1,155} 663 | 2,840 [10,759 | 5,505 1,667 | 732 | 331 | 136 
Average - Se ee ee i i 
age— 
year 1929 |27,92 28.89 |27. 66 [27.14 |28, 44/28. 10 [29.08 [28.50 |30.60 32.33 29. 18/28 74| 48.07 


ed 


4% 
‘ 


"a 
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7. Fertility of Marriages.—The quotient obtained by division of the nuptial births 
registered, e.g., during the five years 1925 to 1929, by the number of marriages registered 
during the five years 1920 to 1924, i.e., the period antecedent by five years to the period 
of the births, has been called the “ fertility of marriages.” The quotient for this period 
is 2.84—in other words, the number of children to be expected from every marriage 
in Australia is about three. This method, while not absolutely accurate, generally 
furnishes results which agree fairly well with those found by more elaborate and careful 
investigation. For the following five-yearly periods the results were :—1921-25, 3.25; 
1922-26, 3.14; 1923-27, 2.79; 1924-28, 2.81; and 1925-29, 2.84, 


8. Registration of Marriages.—In all the States marriages may be celebrated either 
by ministers of religion whose names are registered for that purpose with the Registrar- 
General, or by certain civil officers—in most cases district registrars. Most of the 
marriages are celebrated by ministers of religion. The proportions so celebrated in 
1929 were :—New South Wales, 93.17 per cent.; Victoria, 91.96 percent.; Queensland, 
96.04 per cent. ; South Australia, 92.63 per cent. ; Western Australia, 82.15 per cent. ; 
and Tasmania, 93.34 per cent., the percentage for Australia being 92.40. The registered 
ministers in 1929 belong to more than forty different denominations, some of which, 
however, can hardly be regarded as having any valid existence. A number of these 
have been omitted from the tabulation and are bracketed under the heading ‘* Other 
Christian.” The figures for 1929 are shown in the following table :— 


MARRIAGES IN EACH DENOMINATION.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Australia. 
; Nor.| Fed. Se 
Denomination. N.S.W. | Vic. Qld. S.A. | W.A. | Tas. Ter. ae 
er Ne Per 
| Cent 
Church of England | 8,060 | 3,694 | 1,872 | 911 ]|1,250| 692 | 4 | 18 | 16,501 | 34.74 
Roman Catholic.. | 4,058 | 2,309 | 1,879 | 459 | 547] 241 4/115] 9,012 | 18.98 
Methodist .. | 2,258 | 1,833 | 979 |1,086 | 461 314 | 6] 41] 6,941 | 14.61 
Presbyterian .. | 2,584 | 2,375 | 1,005 185 256 PSU lave 6 | 6,541 | 13.77 
Congregational .. 458 | 473 107 167 | 106 POTESIOE. .h T886 12 2. 92 
Baptist a 342 619 | 157} 218 43 TOS) aogier 1,449 3.05 
Church of Christ 104 | 328 52 105 a7. Adsl aml nate 670 1.41 
Lutheran bi 44 74 149 178 6 1 Pee in 452 0 »95 
Greek Catholic .. 34 1l 4 12 12 ais eee ios lO aD 
Unitarian iw. 4 3 3 Ey es Pie aes ain ake 13 | 0.03 
Salvation Army.. 94 57 22 88 21 TO Myo gets 292} 0.62 
-Da 
ara =. 34 18 14 10 10 Sas ite ets 89 0.19 
Other Christian .. 78 *50 | 180 pp) 5 i ea! a 353 iid 
Hebrew P 3 49 51 2 ] 12 eis Lebar tba a 116 0.24 
Registrar’s Office | 1,334 | 1,040 | 244) 274 | 601 T14 dud eh) 3,612 | 7.60 
| = 
Total .. {19,535 |12,935 | 6,169 | 3,719 | 3,367 | 1,712 | 20 | 43 | 47,500 |100.00 


§ 3. Deaths. 


1. Deaths, 1929.—The following table shows the number of deaths, male and 
female, registered in each State during the year 1929 :— 
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DEATHS, 1929. 


{ 


Fed. 

—-- N.S.W. /Victoria. | Q’land. | S. Aust. |W. Aust. Tas. he Mes Australia. 
Males «+ |14,018.|. 9,131 | 5,054 | 2,799. | 2,472 1,164 57 23. | 34,718 
Females .. | 10,564 | 7,586 | 3,255 | 2,240 1,458 1,012 8 16 | 26,139 

Total... | 24,582 | 16,717 | 8,309 | 5,039 | 3,930 |_ 2,176 65 39 | 60,857 


2. Crude Death Rates, 1929.—The crude death rates for 1929 are as follow :— 


CRUDE DEATH RATES (a), 1929. 


Fed. } 
Sex. N.S.W. | Victoria.| Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust.| Tas. cpt wer en 
ahead | 
Males 33 i. 17 | 10.40 -| 10.32 9.35 | 11.08 | 10.97 | 20.09 4.87 | 10.65 


Females .. 8.74 | 8.51 7.48 8.00 | 7.75 | 9.40] 5.97} 4.37] 8.39 


| s 
Total ox 9.98 9.45 8.98 8.70 | 9.55 | 10.18 | 15.56 | 4.65] 9.55 


(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of annual mean population. 


3. Index of Mortality.—(i) General. The death rates quoted above are crude 
rates, i.e., they simply show the number of deaths per thousand of mean population 
without taking the age constitution into consideration. Other conditions being equal, 
however, the death rate of a country will be lower if it contains a large percentage of 
young people (not infants). In order to obtain a comparison of the mortality of various 
countries on a uniform basis so far as sex and age constitution is concerned, the standard 
population compiled by the International Institute of Statistics, according to age 
distribution (eleven age-groups) of the population of nineteen European countries at 
their censuses nearest to the year 1900 is used in the computation of the ‘“‘ Index of 
Mortality ” as distinguished from the crude death rate. Full details of the “ Standard 
Population ’’ will be found in Year Book No. 22, page 962. 


(ii) Comparison of Rates. For the year 1929 on the basis of the crude rates there 
is a range of 1.48 per 1,000 persons between the lowest rate in South Australia (8.70) 
and the highest rate in Tasmania (10.18), whereas the standardized rates increase the 
range to 2.72 per 1,000, i.e., between 8.97 in South Australia and 11.69 in Western 
Australia. In its application to the figures for 1929 the process of adjustment altered 
the relative positions of all States with the exception of South Australia and New South 
Wales from those determined by the crude rates. The principal change was that 
Western Australia in fourth place dropped to the lowest position, while Tasmania rose 


to the fourth place. The index of mortality for each state for 192% is shown-in the 
following table :— adel 


é 
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INDEX OF MORTALITY, 1929. 


States. Territories. 
Aus- 
| . 
tralia, 
N.S.W | Vielouia’ | Q’land. | S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. Northern. Caer ee 
| | | | | ‘ 
SEN 9.78 | 10-21 97. | 11.69 | 10.98 | 14.78 | 5.37 | 10.39 
| | | 


4. Crude Death Rates of Various Countries.—The following table gives particulars of 
the crude death rates of various countries for the latest available years :— 


DEATH RATES (a).—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


| Crude || / Crude 
Country. | Year. Death Country. Year. Death 
Rate. || Rate. 

= os =| 
South Australia “s | 1929 Saat 1 Sweden f. 4 1928 12.0 
New Zealand .. = 1929 | 8.8 || United States (b)  .. 1928 2.0 
Queensland .. so OZ9 9.0 Belgium... ce 1928 I3e2 
Victoria ve, 22 (|p 1929 935 England and Wales .. | 1929 13.4 
Western Australia .. | 1929 | 9.6 || Finland .. .. P1928. 1388 
Australia i ..| 1929 9.6 Northern Ireland .. 1928 14.4 
Netherlands .. ha || L028 9.6 Scotland .. a 1929 14.5 
New South Wales Pa 1 hO29 10.0 Trish Free State on E929 14.6 
Tasmania ar ee 1929 10.2 || Czecho-Slovakia or 1928 fost 
Union of South Africa Italy Ag Be 1928 15.6 
(Whites) -- | 1928 | 10.2 || France r= WOSSS tS 16e6 
Norway . +» | 1928 | 10.6 || Poland ... en eee 0s Mee oy 
Denmark 3 sme OS 11.0 || Spain a seh) L928 18.4 
Canada (including Quebec); 1929 11.6 || Japan Bs =. ee oas 19.8 
Germany me Le 1928 11.6 Rumania .. at 1928 20.2 
tt and Soviet Republics ../| 1927 | 22.9 
Northern Ireland... 1928 |; 11.9 Egypt - “ 1928 24.1 
Switzerland .. 03 1928 | 12.0 Ceylon =a a5 1928 24.8 


(a) Number of deaths per 1,000 of.mean population. (6) Registration area. 


5. Infantile Deaths and Death Rate.—(i) Australia, 1925 to 1929. The universal 
experience that during the first few years of life the higher death rate of male infants 
tends to counteract the excess of male births is confirmed by the fact that out of 342,619 
male infants born from 1925 to 1929, 20,216 (58.9 per 1,000) died during their first year 
of life, while of 323,591 female infants only 15,225 (47.0 per 1,000) died during the first 


year. 
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INFANTILE DEATHS AND DEATH RATES.—AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 


Registered deaths under one year. Rate of Infantile Mortality.(a) 
Year. Zee - ] 
5 | 
Males. | Females. Total. Males. Females. | Total. 
1925... om = 4,089 | 3,162 7,251 58.80 47.73 53.40 
1926 .. ae 4,149 | 3,041 | 7,190 60.64 46 .97 53.99 
1927... a7 4,102 | 3,181 7,283 | 59.55 49 .08 54.47 
1928 .. eS 4,003 | 3,098 7,101 | 57.89 47.72 52.96 
1929 .. = 3,873 | 2,743 6,616 68.13 43.64 51.10 


(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births registered. 


(ii) States, 1925 to 1929. For the States and Territories the rates of infantile 
mortality during the last five years were as follow :— 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES (a), 1925 TO 1929. 


{ 
} 


Aus- 


j 
Year. N.S.W. Vic. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. |W. Aust.) Tas. North. Cap. tralia. 


Terr. 


1925 .. | 54.95 | 56.98 | 45.21 | 46.09 | 56.57 | 55.19 | 30.77 | 106.38 | 53.40 
1926 .. | 57.61 | 55.68 | 50.65 | 44.33 | 49.27 | 47.61 | 68.49 | 53.33 | 53.99 
1927 -. | 54.94 | 56.05 | 54.45 | 53.43 | 45.86 | 52.97 | 102.94 | 142.856) 54.47 
1928 .. | 54.77 | 55.63 | 45.54 | 47.51 | 48.14 | 63.95 | 60.24 83 .33b) 52.96 
1929 -. | 56.44 | 47.23 | 46.03 | 40.88 56.13 | 53.16 | 18.87 19.615) 51.10 


(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births registered. (0) Based on deaths of infants 
born in the Federal Capital Territory. 


The deaths of infants under one year of age during 1929 numbered 6,616, the 
mortality rate being 51.10, which is the lowest recorded in Australia. Among the 
States in 1929, South Australia had the lowest and New South Wales the highest rate. 


(iii) Districts. The total number of births and of deaths of children under one 
year of age for 1929 are shown in Australian Demography Bulletin, No. 47, Tables 24 


and 76, for each of the sixty-four districts for which the vital statistics have been 
tabulated. 


(iv) Various Countries and Cities. Compared with other countries, the States of 
Australia occupy a very favourable position, being surpassed by New Zealand, Norway, 
Netherlands, and Switzerland only. Among cities, however, the best of the Australian 
cities, Adelaide, has the sixth place only, whereas New Zealand has three cities amongst 
the first five on the list presented on the next page. A study of the respective rates 


shows that a high birth rate is often, though not invariably, accompanied by a high 
infantile death rate. 
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INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES (a).—VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 
te o | 
Infantile! Oznde [ntantile) Orude 
Country Year. or- Rate Country. | Year. |. Mor- Rate 
tality. (b) | tality. (b) : 
(a) | 2) 
New Zealand 1929 34 19.0 | England and 

South Australia .. | 1929 41 18.4 Wales 1929 74 16.3 
Queensland 1929 46 20.0 | Northern Ireland 1928 78 20.1 
Victoria. . 1929 47 19.0 | Denmark 1928 81 19.6 
Norway 1927 5] 18.0 || Belgium 1928 87 18.4 
\ Australia 1929 51 20.3 | Scotland 1929 87 19.0 
Netherlands 1928 52 23.3 | Germany 1928 89 18.6 
Tasmania 1929 53 22.4 || France 1928 91 18.2 

Switzerland > 151928 54 17.3 || Canada (includ. | 
Western Australia 1929 56 22.0 ing bs ark 1929 92 24.0 
New South Wales 1929 57 21.4 || Italy . 1927-|---120 27.0 
Sweden .. ~» 121928 62 16.1 | Spain «= 1928 125 29.7 
United States (Re- | Japan 1928 | 138 34.4 
gistration Area) | 1928 | 68 19.7 || Egypt «. | 1928 |,- 151 42.2 
Great Britain and | | Czecho-Slovakia | 1927 | 157 23.3 
Northern Ireland | 1928 68 17.2 | Ceylon a 9285 |> 177 40.0 
Irish Free State .. | 1929| 70 19.8 | Hungary 1928 | 177 26.1 
Union of | South | Rumania 1927 |. 209 34.4 

Africa (Whites) 1928 71 25.8 | 


(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births registered. 


mean population. 


(6) Number of births per 1 000 of 


INFANTILE MORTALITY RATES (2).—VARIOUS CITIES. 


: Rite af ie Rate of 
City. Year. | Meataliter | City. Year. Mortalite, 

| (a) (a) 

{ 
Oslo 1929 34 Hamburg 1929 17 
Auckland 1929 34 Johannesburg 1929 78 
Christchurch be. 1929 40 Birmingham 192S 79 
Wellington jae. 1929 41 || London 1929 79 
Amsterdam .. P1929") 43 Edinburgh .. 1929 80 
Adelaide 1929 | 44 | Munich 1929 83 
San Francisco | 1928 46 Dresden 1929 85 
Stockholm | 1929 46 | Sheffield 1929 87 
Melbourne 1929 51 Berlin 1929 89 
Brisbane 1929 55 Liverpool 1929 95 
Copenhagen .. 1929 | 55 || Dublin ; 1929 95 
Hobart 1929 56 —|| Aberdeen ; 1929 95 
Sydney 1929 57 Manchester 3 1929 96 
Cape Town .. 1928 60 | Leeds ‘ 1929 96 
Chicago 1929 61 | Paris : 1929 99 
Perth 1929 64 Cologne 1929 100 
New York City 1928 66 Buda Pest .. 1929 101 
Washington .. 1928 66 Glasgow .. 1929 107 
Los Angeles .. 1928 66 Belfast 1929 112 
Philadelphia 1928 71 Leipzig 1929 115 
Toronto 1928 72 Breslau 1929 119 
Autwerp.. 1929 73 Montreal .. 1928 144 
Newcastle, N.S.W. .. 1929 76 Madras si a 1929 254 
Detroit 1928 nT Bombay .. | 1929 299 


(a) Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births registered. 
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(v) Causes of Deaths of Children under one Year. The following table gives for 
twenty-six causes the ages of all children who died under one year of age. Particulars 
for males and females may be found in Bulletin No. 47 of “‘ Australian Demography.” 


CAUSES OF DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER ONE YEAR.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


ee ne ee fl 9+ ng 
eo & 2 |\og o| s43log. 2] Be) “a 
Age at Death. s | 3.|48 |88| 43/e8/e5|4/5 128). 5188 
a Ba a Be PR ee | Be) Bee |e E | gs 3 & 
a |22| 2 | Bes) 82/28/28) 2) 2 | 2) e8lss 
— i=] 
B FE8\|A\a SS'46/E65/881F) 5 18 | aaled 
Under 1 week ... a8 , Fort sal Nae re a cay 1 | 32 1 37 
1 week and under 2 weeks 1 i +3 1 || £25 S. i 4 1 6 5 16 
2 weeks St ie a Lslh se tceneRS inne es |: ) ow a 4) 28 4] 19 
Cam »  1month a 7 bates OS! Ae ne | begehr gS teas hood 6| 27 
1 month » 2 months 3 39 ie 8j-. Be 5 6 6 15 69 
2months’ +), = 8455, .. | 26 dt F404 1 |. elee7 2/ 5 3) 44 
Stes Ro ds ge Teal eels e eaeal vol all ee 2 | \.eclor8 5| 1 6 | 40 
Ae es, a Oe 3] 19 SIP oo 2 3 aia ea Pate OA te 
pow by Pt ae eae 2 | 28 gutta #2 1} leer. 3/ 3 6| 35 
GT. BS Ss iy fae 2 5 9 Peyol | +. 4 acid A ee 6 | 40 
ee: ae 8) pes An pee! Ci ae 1 6 Sul ed 6| 1 6 | 35 
Fee Se AR rad Ta ma si | ae, | 2 pad I 2/1 2| 24 
g== 52 ae 10: &S 4| 13 Saas ks Rt. 3 Be Fas] VB Hs 4°)" 25 
108 %;; lh Fy 6 | 10 ea Ua 3 1 2). 1) See (nb 2 |a-24 
Ts #33 »  Lyear 7. 12 Olds] el 1 5 Dds. sl ho Gtba Buln G27 
— ees ee Ee 
Total under 1 year 37 | 207] 38 | 25 5] 28] 12} 29) 50] 7 78 | 500 
Infantile Mortality (@) —.. {0.29 |1.60 |0.29 |0,19/0.07/0.04 {0.22 |0. 09 |0. 22/0. 39 |0. 5910. 60 |3. 86 
Ex-nuptial deaths under 
“ year included in 
above =a Ms 6 15 4 x 1 are “fe oe 3 is 8 5 
Tufantile Mortality (b) __.. [0.99 |2.47 |0.66 |0.16/0.16 ..| .. -- 10.49|1.15 |1. 31/0, 82 7.78 
i Bdinde tedubedt 
n . RD be 
2/3 |a@ Bal B |S [33 ale 
4|_|sel 8 g) 8 a5/ 5 alge | |i 
Age at Death. q g| £4 g5\ 2 $55| 5 |e lee] oO] 8 
s/ 2 les|ce| 4 les| 2 gee] ee eeelele| . 
& | 2 |gn| a8| & 88\ 3 ise = ea8| uj os ra 
a | 2 ISsctSah oc ls2 j ZT egies i(ses| via 
&\a /Ss}aa| a \85|8 885) & |S Sea 4/8] & 
Under 1 week .. nie dl, LO 2 13 301 289 P 
1 week and under 2weeks| 11] .. 2 dé het. 1| 48, 86 sae ay or y a2 pe 
2 weeks Page | 18] ee | Ae | cs PO | Ba ea) ON 18] ea) ane 
“i » Imonth 14; ../ 2/9] ../ .. | 29; 23] 54, 2| 8] 1) } a3 on 
1 month » 2month| 36] 1] 4| 54 3| 76, 45) 431 6| 6| 4] 60] 48 
2 months ee ee a 6 64 1 3} 27 39 a3-% 1 24 rr 
S03 ee eh 26 | att Ma ons gees ese 4) . | 98 293 
4 hs pri lie 9] 2) 31 a¥e 5/18; 18 6| . 1} a/| 29 243 
5 E98 58, WA4 el Sole Omal 9) aL ob heey 4) 1 32} 939 
6 Meh’ os | 20} 1 | Lae ee 12 lO | aed ts 1] 1/23] 998 
heey Y tS) we ysital 16 | Tse, Pe ae a0 pees tH 1 34] 212 
8),8; SES BS od) 2081 Stel 8 | GB 6 | 11 4 Uy Dice hie 188 1 
9° ReIO S| 28 1S 1 wa ea Ti dG. MOSS oy Si oe 
10, wn ER ea 1| 56 Ihae | daboe 8 Bag Eyre 
” a 1 year 37 1 48 4/10 3 24 203 
Total under 1 year .. {814 | 6] 36} 737 1 | 61 |624 597 | 1,904/350 | 407 | 6 |479 6,616 
Infantile Mortality (a) .. a 
y (a) 2. 43/0. 05/0. 28)5. 69 |0. 01/0. 47/4. 82 4.61 |14. 7012. 70'3. 14 0.05/3.70. 51.10 
Ex-nuptial deaths under *. ghee (OP he eet ee 
. year included in 
above & eh | coe 3 5 | 103 1 eh 
Infantile Mortality (6) | oela 1 10 mle mole mole 28 |. 5.48) 2 5 
=manee Mortality (6) .. |4. 11/0. 16/0. 82116. 92 .. |0. 16/4, 44 10, 85'25. 79 3.12/2.14 10. 82/7. g9! begs 


(a) Rate per 1,000 total births, (5) Rate per 1,000 ex-nuptial births. 


Pre-natal influences, such as malformation, co i ility 
; fluences, » congenital debility, and 
si together with injuries at birth, accounted for 3,475, or 52 per oa of Ti dead 
under one year; and of these 3,475 deaths, 2,402, or 69 per cent., SoaueeE within a 


— 
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week of birth. Among the survivors of the first week, diarrhcea and enteritis had the 
most fatal effects. These diseases were responsible for 737 deaths, representing 11 
per cent. of all deaths under one year, or 5.69 per 1,000 births. 


(vi) Deaths of Hx-nuptial Children under one Year. The deaths of ex-nuptial children 
were tabulated by this Bureau for the first time in 1925. The causes of death of these 
children in 1929 are shown as an addendum to the preceding table. 


Pre-natal influences such as malformation, congenital debility, premature birth, 
and injuries at birth accounted for 269, or 47 per cent., and diarrhcea and enteritis 
for 103, or 11 per cent., of the total deaths. 


6. Deaths in Age-Groups, 1925 to 1929.—A distribution into age-groups has been 
made of the 290,037 deaths which occurred in Australia from 1925 to 1929, and the 
results have been tabulated for each State. It is, however, sufficient to show here the 
results for Australia as a whole, which are as follow :— 


DEATHS IN AGE GROUPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 


| Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 
Age-Group. Males. Females. | Total. on Total on Total on 
| Males. Females. Total. 

| | 

| i | | 
Under 1 year a 205216) 15,225 35,441 12.31 12.10 13.22 
1 year and under 5 . 6,660 | 5,610,|)- 12,270 | 4.05 | 4.46 4.23 
5 years and under 20 .. 7,866 5,856 13,722. | 4.79 4.66 4.73 
20 years and under 40.. | 17,819 16,734 34,553 10.85 13.30 11.91 
40 years and under 60. . 35,796 | 24,054 | 59,850 PWS) 19.12 20.64 
69 years and under 65.. | “14,842 9,343 24.185 9.04 7.43 8.34 
65 years and over... 60,884. 48,953 | 109,837 37.07 38.91 37.87 
Age unspecified a2 159 20 179 0.10 | 0.02 0.06 
Total -. | 164,242 | 125,795 | 290,037 | 100.00 | 100.00 100.00 


7. Deaths at Single Ages and in Age-Groups, 1929.—(i) General. The 60,857 deaths 
registered in Australia in the year 1929 will be found tabulated in groups of five years 
for each State and Territory, in Bulletin No. 47 ‘“ Australian Demography, 1929.” 
The deaths during the first two years of life have been tabulated in shorter periods. 
A summary for Australia is given in the following table :— 


_ DEATHS AT SINGLE AGES AND IN AGE-GROUPS.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


\| | 
Ages, Males. a. Total. Ages. Males. tet | Total. | 
a = i 
1 th .. | 2,277 | 1,553 | 3,830 | Total 20-24 years .. 826 657 | 1,483 
BN ale Ary under3 | 468 323 791 5 ee 20n. aS 872 776 | 1,648 
” 3months and under 6 | 437 tes = RT a Sail ee p 888 pie 
, 691 Oe 7 ’ Nee oe ’ > : 
», 6months and under 12 s et ® a 1373 | Vosy | 2as0 
Fe 45-40 »» | 1,656 | 1,179 2,885 
73) 2.7 lh Sgn bOsbe em z. | 1,919 | 1,298 |. 3,218 
Total under 1 year .. | 3,873 | 2,743 | 6,616 \ 7 559 * *: | 2303 | 54a |” 3'937 
i pee .. | 3,085 | 1,874 Boe 
: 661} 536] 1,197 || ,, 65-69 ;, >» | 3,788 | 2,429 2 
soe cee & 309 261 570 || », 70-74 ,, ™.. |’ 3,641 | 2,626 | 6,267 
é a rap BEB deme 20d the 480 Hees, LE-FD 5g 2,820 )-8,201 6,088 
re “A sd 299 80-84 , ae 860 | 1,763 | 3,62: 
mee is sh; bot or eens ” 35-89 .. | 11077 | 1190 | 2,267 
1B © 90-08) x pi 465 he 
23 236 | 3,875 | 9,111 », 95-99 ie! 121. |e gt 
Total under 5 years 5,23 7 ae fs Le eae ae e at 20 
. Age Unspecified sa 34 3 37 
Total 5- 9 years 3 531 426 957 ; PORES SS See (Te 
» 10-14 “hi - 408 318 726 | : 
Se 15-10 5. ¥ 660 469 | 1,129 Total All Ages .. | 34,718 | 26,139. | 60,857 
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(ii) Rates. The death rate per 1,000 living at each age in each State for the three 
years 1920, 1921, and 1922, ie., the Census year 1921, and the years immediately 
preceding and following may be found in Official Year Book No. 22, page 975. 


8. Deaths of Centenarians, 1929.—Particulars concerning the twenty-six persons— 
thirteen males and thirteen females—who died in 1929 aged 100 years and upwards, 
are given in the following table. While the Registrars-General of the various States verify 
the figures as far as possible, absolute reliance cannot be placed on their accuracy, owing 
to the well-known tendency of very old people to overstate their ages. In connexion 
with this questicn it may be noted that while parish registers in the United Kingdom 
often date very far back, compulsory registration cf births dates practically from 1874 
only, the Act of 1836 having left many loopholes for those unwilling to register the 
births of their children. 


DEATHS OF CENTENARIANS.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


| 


| | | 
} 
| Locality | | | | yet eek! on iia 
Age.) where Death State. pales" | Occupation. | Birthplace. | Roetenee a 
| occurred. | | | | Australia. ; 
| | 
Mauss. 
| 
112 | Brisbane .. | Queensland | Hypostatic Not stated | South Sea Unknown Single 
Pneumonia Islands. . 
110 | Walcha .. | N.S.W. .. | Senility .. | Labourer.. | England .. | 98 years .. | Married 
110 agi Sth. Aust.” 3 -. | Not stated | India 50 years .. | Not stated 
e€ | 
108 | Bowen -- | Queensland ne -. | Farm Pacific Unknown Single 
; Labourer Islands i 
105 | Maranoa .. i Pneumonia Pensioner Ireland .. | 68 years .. | Not stated 
104 Zaparang N.S.W. .. | Senility -. | Labourer... | N.S.W. .. | Native .. | Married 
outh . 
104 | Brisbane .. | Queensland | Myocarditis None .. | India -. | Unknown Single 
103 | Cowra .- | N.S.W. .. | Senility .. | Notstated |N.S.W. ..| Native .. | Married 
103 | Green Ponds | Tasmania A +» | Farmer .. | Ireland .. | 70 years .. a 
101 | Redfern .. | N.S.W. .. Be -. | Labourer.. | Scotland .. | Unknown ¥ 
100 | Turon oe a +. | Myocarditis poppet. England .. | 94 years .. | " 
maker 
100 | Malvern Victoria .. | Valvular Insurance Ireland .. | 77 years .. 
East Disease Manager a 
100 | Northcote * .. | Senility -. | Farmer .. a ae | 72 years .. 33 
FEMALES. 
104 | Tarro -. | N.S.W, .. | Senility eth pee al Ireland .. | 79 i 
104 | Perth -. | W. Aust... | Pneumonia = .. | Rumania.. | 30 years os prs 
103 | Burrowa .. N.S.W. .. | Bronchitis .. | .. -. | England .. Qu years . : ie 
103 | Brighton .. | Victoria .. | Myocarditis th -. | Ireland .. | 75 years ‘ 44 
102 | Carlton + .. | Cardiac il .. | England .. | 81 years .. = 
ae North A Dilatation ig ie 
orthco ae ie enility Tapio -. | Ireland .. | 78 years . 
101 | Goulburn .. | N.S.W. .. = ai aoe a 3 -- 4.80 aeatk he ae 
101 | Kempsey .. & a s Ried Ares ee Ad +. | 85 years .. 
101 | Rylstone .. ae & BOS}. ae -» | England .. | 72 years .. a 
101 | Portland .. | Victoria .. a a le tae +» | Ireland .. | 87 years c 
101 | Brisbane .. Queensland | Myocarditis a +. | England .. | 66 years = i. 
100 | Yarrawonga | Victoria .. A ; ae +. | Ireland .. | 66 years = Single 
clerosis 
100 | Kew ae 5 -. | Senility =... ].. bv i +» | 80 years .. seed 


Notr.—The particulars shown in this table are those iven in the d i 
attempt has been made by the Commonwealth Bureau of Cause and Statistics pam fas eee 


ts Moe. of Residence in Australia of Persons who Died in 1929,—The length of 
residence in Australia of all persons whose deaths were registered j t i 
shown in the following table :— iin ee a ene 


Dratus. 


T27 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN AUSTRALIA OF PERSONS WHO DIED IN 1929. 


4 : Male | Female) Total : n Male | Female 
Length of Residence. | neaths, Deaths. |Deaths.|| Length of Residence. | paar, cae Deaths, 
Born in Australia «. | 22,866 | 18,598 | 41,464 || Resident 25 to 29 years | 2 8 | 7 
Resident under 1 year .. 97 33 130 s 0 to 34 ee eee re 193 aod 
»  Lyear 75 | 38 113 Sn go-to Soke 441 254 | 605 
» 2 years 100 67 167 & 40 t0.44) ssac2. [4,427 730 | 2,157 
eS are 88 67 155 este 45 10 40° og, | 1,239} 7461} 1,985 
Pay, 87 50 137 »  B50to54,, 1,157°| 657 | 1,814 
pe poe 91 59 150 bd t0.59..,. 497 | 335] 832 
a pees 91 44 135 ra 60; to 64 25, 585 587 1,172 
oink sed 69 57 126 65 yrs. and over | 1,697 | 1,977 | 23674 
ay : es = oe | Ha Length of residence not 
a = - ‘ sta .. | 1,859 564 | 2,43 
10 to 14 years 193 | 187] 380 Sag 
Brae t0.19'. =, 791! 585 | 1,376 
sf 20 tor24 428 | 151 579 Total 34,718 | 26,139 | 60,857 
| | | 


10. Birthpiaces of Persons who Died «in 1929.—The following table gives the 


birthplaces of persons whose deaths were registered in 1929. 


will be found in “ Australian Demography,’ Bulletin No. 47. 


BIRTHPLACES OF PERSONS WHO DIED IN 1929.—AUSTRALIA. 


More detailed information 


Birthplace. a 3 
3 & 
AUSTRALASIA— 
New South Wales 9,003) 7,391 
Victoria 7,122) 5,663 
Queensland Tene. ooO! 1.854 
South Australia 2,274 1,862 
Western Australia 817 650 
Tasmania 1,284, 1,19] 
Northern Territory 3| 5 
Federal Capital 
Territory 7 2 
New Zealand 301; 187 
EUROPE— 
England and Wales} 5,560) 3,784 
Scotland worried D0) 13013 
Treland 1,798} 1,699 
Other Brit. Posses: 
sions in Europe 50 17 
Austria a 10 3 
Belgium a 3 2 
Czecho-Slovakia nears 
Denmark 128 43 
Finland 33 3 
France 54 29 
Germany 410; 270 
Greece 46 6 
Italy 141] 23 
Jugo-Slayia 22 5 
Netherlands 23 7 
Norway 66 8 
Poland 42 19) 
Russia od. DD, 
Spain 15 4 
Sweden 116 5 
Switzerland 36 16 
Other European 
Countries 2) 7 


Persons. 


16,394 
12,785 
4,190 
4,136 


1,467 
2,475 


Birthplace. ¢ 4 | 8 
Silas = 
ASIA— | 
British India and 
Ceylon ; 103 33) 136 
China . 249) .. | 949 
Japan .. 35 35 
Philippine Islands 9 2 
Syria .. 24 5. 1 Seige 
Other ‘Asiatio | 
Countries 31 8 39 
AFRICA— | 
Mauritius 7| 3! 10 
Union of Sth. Africa 39) 16 55 
Egypt .. : 3 1 4 
Other African 
Countries 2 2 
AMERICA— 
Canada ae 42 16) 58 
Other British 
Possessions in | 
America 13} 2 15 
United States of 
America 91 36 127 
Other American | 
Countries 25 8) 33 
POLYNESIA— . 
1a ae ee 43 2 1 S 
New Caledonia .. 3 2 34 
New Hebrides 1 eal 1 
Other Polynesian 
Islands A 5] 7 58 
At Sea <, 72 62 134 
Unspecified 694, 163) 857 
Total Deaths .. | 34,718] 26,139) 60,857 


11. Occupations of Males who Died in 1929.—Information as to the main groups of 
the occupations of the 34,718 males who died in Australia in 1929 is contained in the 


following table :— 
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OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO DIED IN 1929.—AUSTRALIA. 


| F No. of 
Occupations. ee Occupations. Deaths. 
Ciass ].—PROFESSIONAL. CLASS V.—INDUSTRIAL. ® 
Government, Defence, Law € 661 | Art and Mechanic productions .. ene 
Others bi a3 .. | 1,010 | Textiles and fibrous materials .. 524 
| Food and drinks ao -_ 342 
Total Class I. ts .. | 1,671 | Animal and vegetable substances 120 
Metals and minerals .. uk 666 
Per cent. of Total Male Deaths | 4.81 | Fuel, light and energy .. ae 153 
———| Building and construction re ce 
Crass II.—Domnrstic. ‘ Others . . * piictes 
Citas ane Jogging ro “i ay Total Class V. _ .. .. | 10,830 
Total Class IT is | 906 Per cent. of Total Male Deaths | 31.20 
Per cent. of Total Male Deaths 2.61 | Gpass VI.—AacRIcuLTUR AL, Pas- 
Po en TORAL, MINING, ETC. oy. 
Crass III.—ComMERCTAL. | Agricultural .. és aie 3,838 
Property and finance .. aa 360 | Pastoral ee Bucs ae 1,297 
Art, mechanic and textile products 254 | Mining and quarrying .. ic 1288 
Food and drinks PR “e 622 | Others ie ee sais 267 
Animal and vegetable substances 130 RISK 
Fuel, light and metals .. sia 58 Total Class VI. .. -. | 6,565 
Merchants and dealers .. ns 735 —— 
Others Bi #A peste Loe Per cent. of Total Male Deaths | 18.91 
Total Class IIT. .. v0 | 53900 Cuiss’ VITLAInpneeeet 
Independent means .. 2: 790 
Per cent. of Total Male Deaths | 10.60 Dooupakicn, erieposiGed ") q949 
Crass IV.—TraNsporT AND Total Class VIT. .. Che ua 
COMMUNICATION. 
Railway traffic -: ++ | 786 Per cent. of Total Male Deaths | 5.85 
Road and tramway traffi dhe 777 OT eae 
Sea and River traffic .. ie 593 : 
- Others 3 a re 223 | Cuass VIII.—DrranpEents - | 63654 
Total Class IV. a Tet STO Per cent. of Total Male Deaths | 19.17 
Per cent. of Total Male Deaths | 6.85 Total Male Deaths .. | 34,718 


I eS 


12. Causes of Death.—(i) General. Tho classification adopted by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics is that of the International Institute of Statistics, as 
amended by the Committees of Revision which met in Paris in 1909 and 1920. The 
Committee of Revision met again in October, 1929. It is hoped to use the revised 
classification in the Vital Statistics for 1931. 


(ii) Mortality Statistics for 1907 and Subsequent Years. The statistics relating to 
causes of death in Australia from the year 1907 onward have been tabulated in the Com- 
monwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics in accordance with the above-mentioned 
classification, and the system is being employed also in the various State statistical offices. 

(iii) Classification of Causes of Death, 1925 to 1929, according to Abridged Inter- 
national Classification. An abridged classification, which enumerates thirty-eight diseases 
and groups of diseases according to the revised classification, is in use in many European 
countries and American States, and a table has been prepared showing the causes of death 
according to the abridged classification, so that the results may be compared with those of 
countries which use the abridged index. 

The compilations for the years 1925 to 1929 will be found in full in Bulletins 
Nos. 43 to 47 of “ Australian Demography.” In the following tables showing deaths 


of males, females, and persons for the year 1929 the abridged classification has been 
employed. eis, 
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CAUSES OF DEATH.—MALES, 1929, 
Cause. N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.|$ ; Nor.| Hed. . 

c Q’land.| 5. Aus. |W. Aus.| Tas. Ter. ee Ras 
L Typhoid Fever 25} 131 10 | 7 7 
2 apes Fever ots ts : ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ @ 
3 Malaria ‘ 2 1 | ee © “ys 
4 Small-pox es aa : . . : ce = 
5 Measles 38] 24 2 AG |. 76 
6 Scarlet Fever 30; 4 1 ip ee . 
7 Whooping Cough 90| 30] 10 10) << ¢ Be! 
8 Diphtheria 102 54 41 6 19 ay 2 236 
9a Influenza—Pneumonic | 192| 40; g2| 11/ 131 6 3) 347 
96 Influenza—other 96| 21] 61 7 ee 201 

10 Asiatic Cholera ve 3 . a 

11 Cholera Nostras aa its R: | = : 

12 Other E idemicDiseases 88 52 2 4 - q 

13 Maberoulosis of the : ® fe } : ee 

Respiratory System 688 530 g > 
To eteeralcteol ie eae 6 ale Ae tad wap ae 
inges ag Re 39 30 , 
15 Other forms of Tuber- : : ‘ : * 
culosis 46 50 18 14 12 8 148 
16 Cancer and other Malig- 
nant Tumours 1,228 932 463 351 22k 5 ¢ 
1% Meningitis... Gee ee) as ee He 
18 Hemorrhage, Embolism, 2 
and Softening of Brain| 746 | 478} 19] 165 79 

Wee ae othe Heck! placa sis, mane een keer ties i : rah 

20 Acute Bronchitis 85} 29| 927] 13 3 4 161 

21 Chronic Bronchitis 16% 1092. “OI ~ 484. 96) “shh 439 

22 Pneumonia .. 809 | 482} 209} 128 : 

23 Other Diseases of the +" i : ie Sk * 

ern System 

(Tuberculosis exeptd.) 652 531 949 120 14 
94 Diseases of the Stomach : ss a pad be 

(Cancer excepted) 117 90 53 25 13 ll 309 
25aDiarrhcea and Enteritis 

(children under 2 

years of age) 285 | 107 82 22 88 13 597 
25bDiarrheea and Enteritis 

(2 years and over) . as) 39 49 21 17 2 203 
26 Appendicitis & Ty phlitis 139 89 54 20 17 4 323 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Ob- “ 

struction .. : lil 98 51 28 23 12 J 324 
28 Cirrhosis of the lashed 75 61 32 20 22 1 J 212 
29 Acute and Chronic *- 

Nephritis .. 767 527 289 152 121 42 3 1,901 
30 Non-cancerous Taniours ra 

and other Diseases of 

Female Genital Organs 
31 Puerperal Septiczemia 

(Puerperal Fever) 
32 Other Puerperal Acci- 

dents of Pregnancy 

and Confinement .. 
33 Congenital Debility and 

Malformation oe 899 560 278 151 140 83 PD be, 

34 Senility 603 483 364 184 155 96 | 12 1,897 

35aHomicide .. 28 22 6 5) 3 3 65 

35bOther Accidental Deaths 1,146.5) 6644)» 4155); 215u\~ 238 96 LO on 3 ee 2787 

36 Suicide aia 239 153 109 58 69 12 4 644. 

37 Other Diseases 2,003 | 1,288 822 380 344 181 9 6 | 5,033 
38 Unspecified or Il- defined 

Diseases 73 89 43 107 59 12 Weta 387 
Total—Males 14,018 | 9,13] | 5,054 | 2,799 | 2,472 | 1,164 “67 87 | 23! 3 34, 718 
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CAUSES OF DEATH.—FEMALES, 


Cause. 


N.S.W. 


1 Typhoid Fever 
2 Typhus Fever 
3 Malaria 
4 Small-pox 
5 Measles 
6 Scarlet Fever 
= Whooping Cough 
8 Diphtheria 
SaInfluenza—Pneumonic” 
9bInfluenza—other 
Asiatic Cholera 
Cholera Nostras 
Other Epidemic Diseases 
Tuberculosis of the 
Respiratory System 
4 Tuberculosis of the Men- 
inges 
5 Other forms. of Tuber- 
culosis 
Cancer and other Malig- 
nant Tumours 
Meningitis 
Hemorrhage, Embolism, 
and Softening of Brain 
Diseases of the Heart 
Acute Bronchitis 
Chronic Bronchitis 
Pneumonia ... 
Other Diseases of the 
ie iratory System 
ubderculosis excptd.) 
cue: of the Stomach 
(Cancer excepted) 
25aDiarrhcea and Enteritis 
(children under 2 
years. of age) 
25bDiarrhcea and Enteritis 
(2 years and over) . 
26 Appendicitis & Ty phlitis 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Ob- 


24 


struction .. ; 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver 
29 Acute and Chronic 


Nephritis .. 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours 
and other Diseases of 


Female Genital-Organs 


31 Puerperal Septicemia 
(Puerperal Fever) 

32 Other Puerperal Acci- 
dents of Pregnancy 
and Confinement .. 

33 Congenital Debility and 


Malformation 
34 Senility % Wy, 
35aHomicide 


35b0ther Accidental Deaths 

36 Suicide . 

37 Other Diseases 

88 Unspecified or IIl- defined 
Diseases 


Total—Females 


444 
15 
300 
63 
1,394 


17 


Vic. 


54 
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1929, 
Fed 
Q’land.| S. Aus.|W, Aus.| Tas Ae she} ave 

tee er ee 39 
ie nes = “4 
. 3 | . 6 | . 8 { * 1 67 
ite @ 4 2 of 65 
ll i 8 8 .. | 199 
39 Ph a 6 ve | 294 
68 Bi! il 5 .. | 299 
45 5 8| 9 1} 172 
98) 14) “Laletg 1 fe 178 
110 | 142]> 63 jus 1 | 1,184 

| 
5 | 10 "gee 93 

| 
9 1EF = 10-4 = 32 129 
347 | 234 | 159} 108} 1] 1} 2,959 
19 5 Bi 8 112 
173) 185} 91} 70 3 | 1,826 
470} 266 | 163 |°°157 2 | 4,070 
| 12 1 5 .. | 146 
BL |i 41 |) 95} 14 2)" 389% 
1214) 884%. 674 _65 1,152 

: 
132). 128 )> 64-19-33 fara) 1,287 
174: 23 8 6 143 
34]© ibd" 691 14 1| 366 
43} 191 12 7 1’|-) 239 
191 16 gen Date 2 eit 
23°'| 954! 14 9 259 
11 6 3) 143 89 
209} 128} 85] 25 3 | 1,505 
29} 16). ¥3 7 218 
16} 16| 10 7 ; 222 
71} 86) 35 9| 1 436 
194} 97} 891] 55 1,426 
222) 210} ss] 1081 1 1,635 
12 8 1 6 es otek 53 
128} 64) 55) 37 PSs ggg 
20} 14} 10 7 Wan ieee 
533 | 333) 219] 133] 1/ 2 | 3.749 
15} 35). 19 6h Sore ae 
1,012} 8 | 16 


10,564 | 7,586 | 3,255 | 2,240 | 1,458 


26,139 
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e CAUSES OF DEATH.—PERSONS, 1929. 
Cause. N.S.W.) Vic. | Q’land.|'S.Aus.|W. Aus.) Tas. | Nor- Fed. ples 
Mer: Ter, | alia. 
1 Typhoid Fever 45 | 194momet 2 | yo} a3]. |. | Toe 
Es el ke ama ae Sr : a6 aa a 
3 Malaria 2 Hee I3 ‘ “4 hee. fo pe 
4 Small-pox Ee a mes a 8 = 
5 Measles 66 | 45 5 Se ae 1 ieee 
6 Scarlet Fever 78 14 2 : 5 2 = 101 
7 Whooping Cough 212 79 21 1 18 14 ya 345 
8 Diphtheria 213 101 80 13 33 18 jae 460 
9aInfluenza—Pnenmonic 359 85 148 11s ee 11 (aes 646 
9bInfluenza—other 172); 49] .106| 12] 13] 20 Ld ianBy 3 
10 Asiatic Cholera s a a 6 = ee 5a = 
11 Cholera Nostras $ Sp Be ra a : = 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases | 161 101 49 Cee 22 4-\ one 362 
13 Tuberculosis of the 
Respiratory System 1,155 | 878 | 326} 301 | 245 95 1 1} 3,002 
14 Tuberculosis of the Men- : 
inges 66 70 9 17 13 10 | 185 
15 Other forms of Tuber- 
culosis 90 93 27 25 22 202 isso Sis 277 
16 Cancer and other Malig- 
nant Tumours 2,329 | 1,890} 810 635 880 205 6 1 | 6,256 
17 Meningitis .. 115 57 43 13 15 20 1 264 
18 Hemorrhage, Embolism, | 
and Softening of Brain | 1,412 }.1,116 | 364} 350] 170] 133 | 1) 5 | 3.551 
19 Diseases of the Heart 4,084 |2,617 | 1,172 | 627 | 450} 325 | 1 | 5 | 9,281 
20 Acute Bronchitis 172 55 42 25 4 sa An aco 307 
21 Chronic Bronchitis 336 | 198} 118 89 51 29 hsencly ae 821 
22 Pneumonia .. 1,340 | 762 | 330] 216! 180) 152 1 1} 2,982 
23 Other Diseases of the ee 
Respiratory System 
(Tuberculosis excptd.) | 1,218 | 893 |. 381 |. 248 | 209 85") = 392 -1 3; 089 
24 Diseases of the Stomach 
(Cancer excepted) .. 175 131 70 38 21 Vhenin's saghirers 452 
25aDiarrhcea and Enteritis 
(children under 2 
years of age) 470 | 159 | 116 33 | 157 27 ee 963 
256Diarrhcea and Enteritis 
(2 years and over) . 166 | 112 92 33 29 9 1 442 
26 Appendicitis & Ty phlits 215} 125 73 36 25 7 481 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Ob- 
struction .. 2 219 173 79 53 37 ai 1 583 
28 Cirrhosis of the Evert 111 Gl 43 26 25 4 ‘ 301 
29 Acute and Chronic 
Nephritis 1,363]. 986 | 498 7""280 | 206° 67°) °3") 32) 33406 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours 
and other Diseases of | 
Female Genital Organs} 102 51 29 16 13 7 218 
31 Puerperal Septicemia 
(Puerperal Fever) 102 al 16 16 10 7 222 
32 Other Puerperal Acci- 
dents of Pregnancy 
and Confinement .. 172-|. .112 71 36 35 9 | 1 436 
33 Congenital Debility and 
Malformation det pksDon 913 472 248 229 LSSai ae 1 | 3,538 
34 Senility 1,047 | 1,045 | 586 394 243 204 | 13 | titles Cas Oiber 
35aHomicide 43 33 18 11 4 | UR tes Moa 118 
35b0ther ‘Accidental Deaths 1,446} 847) 543 | 269) 293 | 133 | 10°).3 | 3,544 
36 Suicide es 302 180 129 72 79 19 Be) xg 785 
37 Other Diseases 3,397 | 2;422 | 1,355 713 563 314 | 10 8 | 8,782 
38 Unspecified or Ill- defined 
Diseases .. 90} 143 58 | 142 78 | 1 Pe | 536 
Total—Persons 24,582 16,717 | 8,309 | 5,039 | 3,930 | 2,176 | 66 st 39 | | 60, 857 
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The next table shows the total deaths in Australia during the last five years in 
accordance with the abridged classification alluded to previously. 


CAUSES OF DEATH.—AUSTRALIA, [925 TO 1929. 


PERSONS. 
Cause, 1925. 1926. 1927, 1928. 1929, 
1 Typhoid Fever ee ie on =e 170 183 161 169 106 
2 Typhus Fever .. < hs ar wie 3 2 2 5 as 
3 Malaria ie ie ah At me 35 25 29 15 17 
4 Small-pox er ras ors AM Bs =a 1 oe ny fe 
5 Measles =e oe 0) me 35 130 108 113 201 143 
6 Scarlet Fever .. ‘78 an ee a 55 81 159 131 101 
7 Whooping Cough oe ae ia 463 340 377 237 345 
8 Diphtheria a % a, ios Bc 273 322 388 433 460 
9aInfluenza—Pneumonic .. ne 5 se 190 470 238 547 646 
9bInfiuenza—other re Sg ve - 161 285 189 252 373 
10 Asiatic Cholera a ee ae = —< oe ne aK i 
11 Cholera Nostras a ws Xe ets “3 2 =e Ef - 
12 Other Epidemic Diseases ne ae S 419 526 321 350 362 
13 Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System .. ae 2,994 3,142 3,030 3,202 3,002 
14 Tuberculosis of the Meninges ig * as 156 166 179 164 185 
15 Other forms of Tuberculosis te ie a 274 237 232 277 277 
16 Cancer and other Malignant Tumours ae aS 5,477 5,700 5,758 6,010 6,256 
17 Meningitis an Rs ie ie ne 237 276 273 261 264 
18 Hemorrhage, Embolism, and Softening of the Brain 3,038 3,149 3,257 3,361 3,551 
19 Diseases of the Heart .. - Sr af 7,486 7,692 8,393 8,737 9,281 
20 Acute Bronchitis me a aa ae 260 248 344 260 307 
21 Chronic Bronchitis = a ah - 741 766 790 753 821 
22 Pneumonia... es ee sh ds 2,218 2,469 2,779 2,953 2,982 
23 Other Diseases of the Respiratory System (Tuber- 
culosis excepted) _.. a ie - 2,522 | 2,534 | 2,767 | 2,762 | 3,039 
24 Diseases of the Stomach (Cancer excepted) aK 475 529 534 495 “452 
25aDiarrheea and Enteritis (children under two years 
_ only) ies St =F ee = 1,386 1,614 1,330 1,616 963 
25bDiarrhcea and Enteritis (2 years and over) = 442 549 513 519 442 
26 Appendicitis and Typhlitis ae ae: ts 438 476 483 470 481 
27 Hernia, Intestinal Obstruction .. an -_ 564 578 517 539 583 
28 Cirrhosis of the Liver .. aie Pa a 312 312 321 339 301 
29 Acute and Chronic Nephritis * Ee ss 2,978 2,989 3,098 3,189 3,406 
30 Non-cancerous Tumours and other Diseases of the : 
Female Genital Organs hi se ails 165 166 179 1096 218 
31 Puerperal Septicemia (Puerperal Fever, Peritonitis) 236 218 288 275 222 
32 Other Puerperal Accidents of Pregnancy and Con- % 
finement .. a3 Rie ae oe 530 488 504 527 436 
33 Congenital Debility and Malformation 5 ne 3,688 | 3,717 3,784 3,686 | 3,538 
34 Senility ne “ _ - .. | 8,563 | 3,562 | 3,623 | 31196] 3'532 
35 ee a r 
(a) Homicide a ae a a 83 103 110 11 
(6) Other Accidental Deaths .. aC AS 3,134 3,393 3,520 aa78 3 ar 
36 Suicide ‘: x 5 “ J 700 711 740 777 |. 785 
37 Other Diseases We a ay ars 7,924 8,133 8,389 8,386 8,782 
38 Unspecified or Ill-defined Diseases x ¥ 648 690 570 603 536 
Total .. os is es +. | 54,568 | 56,952 | 58,282 | 59,378 60,857 


_ Norr.—In consequence of changes made in the classification of th 
given in the table above are not on identical lines throughout the Yarlod Caverea.— Shei Phe hayes 


13. Deaths from Specific Causes.—The above table furnishes particulars for the last 
five years only, and comparisons will, therefore, generally be restricted to that period. 


(i) Typhoid Fever. The number of deaths from typhoid fever declined f 1 
in 1925 to 106 in 1929, the rate for the latter year being 2 per 100,000 living, ssa tenon 


lower than the average for the last five years. Of the 106 who died, 67 were males and 
39 females. 


(ii) Typhus. Deaths from typhus have been rare in Australia and no 
s ; ne Wi 
recorded in 1929. During 1928, 5 deaths were recorded from this cause, 3 of which 
occurred in Queensland and 2 in Western Australia. In 1927, 1 death occurred in 
South Australia and 1 in Western Australia. In 1926, 1 death occurred in Victoria 


and 1 in South Australia. In 1925 there were 2 deaths j i 
hy a ne S in Queensland and 1 in 
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(iii) Malaria. Deaths from malarial diseases are mainly confined to the tropical 
districts of Northern Queensland and Western Australia, and to the Northern Territory ; 
13 out of the 17 deaths registered in 1929 occurred in Queensland, 2 in New South Wales, 
and 1 each in Victoria and Western Australia. 


(iv) Small-pox. The number of deaths from small-pox in Australia is very small 
and during the five years under review only one death occurred from this cause. 


{v) Measles. Of the deaths from measles the greatest number occurred during 
1928, when 201 were registered, while the minimum was in 1926 with a total of 108 
deaths. Of the 143 deaths during 1929, 76 were males and 67 females; of these 66 
were registered in New South Wales, 45 in Victoria, 5 in Queensland, 8 in South 
Australia, 18 in Western Australia, and 1 in Tasmania. 


(vi) Scarlet Fever. The number of deaths decreased during 1929, when there were 
101 deaths, of which 36 were males and 65 females. Of these deaths 78 occurred in 
New South Wales. 


(vii) Whooping Cough. During 1929 there was a heavy increase in deaths from 
whooping cough, the number 345 (146 males and 199 females) representing a death rate 
of 5 per 100,000 persons. The deaths in each State were as follow :—New South Wales 
212, Victoria 79, Queensland 21, South Australia 1, Western Australia 18,and 14 in 
Tasmania. 


(viii) Diphtheria. The number of deaths due to diphtheria was 460 in 1929. Of 
these deaths (representing a death rate of 7 per 100,000 persons) 236 were males and 
224 females. The deaths in each State were as follow :—New South Wales 213, Victoria 
101, Queensland 80, South Australia 13, Western Australia 33, and Tasmania 18, and 2 
in the Federal Capital Territory. 


(ix) Influenza. The deaths from influenza during 1929 were higher than in the 
previous four years. Of the 1,019 deaths during 1929 from this disease, 646 were ascribed 
to pneumonic influenza and 373 to ordinary influenza. 


(x) Asiatic Cholera. No deaths from Asiatic cholera have been recorded in Australia. 


(xi) Cholera Nosiras. For the five years under review only 3 deaths have been 
due to this cause. 


(xii) Other Epidemic Diseases. The deaths registered under this heading numbered 
362 in 1929, including 87 from dysentery, erysipelas 95, lethargic encephalitis 64, 
acute poliomyelitis 61, meningococcal meningitis 36, mumps 7, leprosy 4, spirochetal 


haemorrhagic jaundice 1, and other epidemic diseases 7. During the period 1925-29 
there were no deaths from plague. 


(xiii) Tuberculosis of the Respiratory System. Of the various forms of tuberculosis 
prevalent in Australia, phthisis, or tuberculosis of the lungs, has attracted the most 
attention. The intimate relation, however, between tuberculosis of the lungs and of 
other parts of the respiratory system renders it desirable that all forms of tuberculosis 
of the respiratory system should be brought under one head for investigations concerning 
the age incidence and duration of this disease. 


During 1929 there were 3,002 deaths from tuberculosis of the respiratory system, 
which compares favourably with the average of 3,092 for the preceding four years. The 
3,002 deaths in 1929 represented a rate of 47 per 100,000 persons. Of these deaths, 
1,818 were males and 1,184 females. 


(xiv) Tuberculosis of the Meninges. The number of deaths ascribed to this cause 
in 1929 was 185, which is above the average number for the preceding four years. 


(xv) Other Forms of Tuberculosis. The deaths in 1929 include the following :— 
Tuberculosis of the intestines and peritoneum, 69; tuberculosis of the spinal column, 40 ; 
tuberculosis of the joints, 16; tuberculosis of other organs, 53; acute disseminated 
tuberculosis, 70; and chronic disseminated tuberculosis, 29. 


(xva) All Forms of Tuberculosis.—(a) General. The total number of deaths in 1929 
was 3,464, viz., 2,058 males and 1,406 females. 
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(b) Ages at Death. The following table shows the ages of these 3,464 persons :— 
TUBERCULAR DISEASES.—DEATHS IN AGE-GROUPS, AUSTRALIA, 1929. 
| ] 
Ages. | Male. |Female.| Total. | Ages. | | Male. |Female | ‘Total. 
| | z ~ 
mae |——| ——_ |= |= 
Under 5 years AP RSS 83 | 165 || 50 years and under 55 | 201 65 | 266 
5 years and under 10 } ZF 19 40/65 ,, 2 O04 147 69 216 
MW sri5, ss ekD 18 27 45 |), 60 ys 99223654 15] 37 188 
ne = Dele, 66 1 IR ERA GB gs > 70 | 110 30 | 140 
20 5 Sy a Oca cok D 347 || 70... 55 Pee fs 65 24 89 
15s, 97-5 30-4. 180 | oO | see tet oe » 80] 19 7 26 
30s, 7 00. 183-7) 472 | 866 1°80" OVErs-— 6 5 il 
3525:,; » 40|215| 166] 371 ae £ ye 
40 ,, 93 C2AD +} 233 92.) = 325. || 
45 ,, Ax, OO) awe 93 314 | Total 2,05! | 1,406 | 3,464 


(c) Pecinations at Death, Mudie 


A tabulation of occupations of the males who died 
from tubercular diseases in 1929 is given hereunder :— 


OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO DIED FROM TUBERCULAR DISEASES— 


AUSTRALIA, 1929. 
| No. of No. of 
Occupations. Male Occupations. Male 
Deaths. Deaths. 
PROFESSIONAL CLAss— InDusrRiaL CLass— 
Government, Defence, Law 53 Art and Mechanic Productions 115 
Others 71 Textiles and Fibrous Materials 51 
Food and Drinks .. 19 
Domestic CLASss— Animal and a Ha Sub- 
Board and Lodging .. 38 stances .. Ee 9 
Others as Hc 26 Metals and Minerals 36 
Fuel, Light and Energy 16 
CoMMERCIAL CLass— Building and Construction 103 
Property and Finance 25 Others <- ee 412 
Art, Mechanic and Textile Pro- 
ducta.. oo 12 || A@RicULTURAL, PasToRAL, 
Food and Drinks... 46 MINING, ETC., Crass— 
Animal and Vegetable Sub- Agricultural re = % 114. 
stances .. 4 7 Pastoral : 38. 
Fuel, Light and Metal 3 Mining and Quarrying 138: 
Merchants and Dealers 42 Others A 4 10: 
Others we 184 
INDEPENDENT Mmans ,. 4r 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION 
Ciass— DEPENDENTS .. ae 175. 
Railway Traffic i 55 
Road and Tramway Traffic 62 || Occupation’ Nor Srarep 3% 91 
i Sea and River Traffic 48 eee ee 
Others 18 Torat Mate Drarus eh jn 08S 


(d) Length of Residence in Australia. 


The length of residence i 


who died from tubercular diseases in 1929 is given in the next table. 


LENGTH OF RESIDENCE IN AUSTRALIA OF PERSONS WHO DIED FROM 
TUBERCULAR 


DISEASES, 1929. 


Length of pescenve in Male. 


Australia. 


Fem. | Total. 


Born in Australia 


1,525 | 1,207 | 2,732 
12 1 


Resident under 1 year 3 5 
a 1 year 9 3 12 

* 2 years 7 7 14 

» 3 5 19 9 28 

i Te Pa 7 11 18 

5 ,, and under 10 49 38 87 


” 


Legh ot Residence in Male. | Fem. 
Resident 10 years & under 15 26 12 
” 5 ” ” 20 77 31 

20 over .. 224 62 

Length of residence not stated! 103 23 
Total Deaths 2,058 |.1,406 


in Australia of persons 


Total. 


a 
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(e) Death Rates. The preceding table and the table on page 727 show that among 
persons who have lived less than five years in Australia, 702 deaths occurred, and of 
these 87, or 12.4 per cent., were due to tubercular diseases. 


In order to show the prevalence of tuberculosis in the several States, the death rates 
from tubercular diseases are given in the following table, together with the proportion 
which deaths from tuberculosis bear to 10,000 deaths from all-causes :— 


TUBERCULOSIS (ALL FORMS).—DEATH RATES (a) AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL 
DEATHS, 1929. 


Death Rates (a) from Proportion per 10,000 Deaths 

Tuberculosis. from all Causes. 

State. < | 

Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales .. ae 62 45 53 551 509 533 
Victoria .. at a 69 48 59 668 | 568 623 
Queensland ie Sea 49 29 39 | 471 | 381 436 
South Australia .. ee 60 | 58 59°-| 647 | ---723 681 
Western Australia .. =a 9] 41 68 817 535 712 
Tasmania .. at sel 50 Gia 58 42554" = F112 574 
Northern Territory 55 35 eS 24 T75) eee toe 
Federal Capital Territory .. (| -- 27 12 a 625 256 
Australia... ant 63 45 54 593 538 569 


(a) Number of deaths from tuberculosis per 100,000 of mean population. 


(f) Death Rates, Various Countries. The following comparative table for various 
countries shows that Australia occupies a very favourable position as regards the death 
rate from this disease. 


TUBERCULOSIS.—DEATHS PER 100,000 PERSONS LIVING, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Respir- Respir- 
Country. Year. arta ie Country. Year. fee, Pr ae ? 
Queensland sel Aer 48) 35 39 England and | 
New Zealand .. | 1928 41 46 Wales a2 |61928 76 93 
Union of South Scotland Seon el O20) 67 94 
Africa (Whites) | 1928 36 51 Great Britain and | 
New South Wales | 1929 | - 47 53 Northern Ire- | 
Australia .. | 1929 47 54 land J 1928 |= 76 95 
Tasmania ~« | 1929 44 58 Belgium ee) Liar PSN hs 97 
South Australia 1929 52 59 Rumania =. | 1926 (a) 99 
Victoria won| L929 50 59 Sweden «» | 1928 (a) 126 
Ceylon «. | 1928 (a) 63 Irish Free State | 1929 | 102 127 
Western Australia | 1929 60 68 Italy .. ey |e bees 99 134 
Denmark a» -| 1927 61 78 Switzerland .. | 1928 | 101 135 
Canada (including | Greece .. | 1924 | 120 138 
Quebec) «+ | 1929 66 80 Northern Ireland | 1928 | 103 140 
United States (Reg- Spain «« | 1927 123 153 
istration Area) | 1927 71 81 France .. | 1926 | 140 | 164 
Netherlands .. | 1928 61 84 Norway en O26 ah 127 164 
Egypt .. .. | 1927 66 85 Japan foyel 2927 of LSS | 96 


Germany .. | 1928 (a) 88 Czecho-Slovakia 1927 | 174 {| 195 _ 


(a) Not available, 
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(xvi) Cancer and other Malignant Tumours. —(a) General. 
from cancer has increased continuously to 6,256 in 1929. 


CaapTrER XXV.—VitTau STATISTICS. 


The number of deaths 
Of the deaths registered 


3,297 were of males, viz., 1,228 in New South Wales, 032 in Victoria, 463 in Queensland, 
351 in South Australia, 221 in Western Australia, $7 in Tasmania, 5 in the Northern 
Territory, while 2,959 were of females, viz., 1,101 in New South W ales, 958 in Victoria, 
347 in Queensland, 284 in South Ausltgnlio® 159 in Western Australia, and 108 in 
Tasmania, and 1 each in the Northern Territory and the Federal Capital Territory. 


(b) Type and Seat of Disease. 


Tables showing the type and seat of disease, in 
conjunction with age, and with conjugal condition, of the persons dying from cancer 
in 1929 will be found in Bulletin No. 47 
regarding type and seat of disease for the year 1929 is given hereunder :— 


of ‘‘ Australian Demography.” 


A summary 


DEATHS FROM CANCER.—TYPE AND SEAT OF DISEASE, AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Type of Disease. Males. |Females Persons. Seat of Disease. Males. |Females|Persons. 
Carcinoma 3253 | 2,148 | 4,401 || Stomach and liver.. | 1,399 786 | 2,185 
Cancer Bi 402 341 743 || Peritoneum, intes- 

Malignant disease .. 189 | 194] 383 tines and rectum 496 | 505 | 1,001 
Sarcoma .. 211 123 | 334 || Female genital 
Epithelioma 144 55 | 199 organs nF R. 581 | 581 
Malignant tumour 16 27 43 || Breast = 532 | 532 
Rodent ulcer ; 590 26 76 || Buccal cavity 299 31 | 330 
Scirrhus .. vid 3 23 26 || Skin is 124 74 | 198 
Neoplasm 16 14 30 || Other organs 979 | 450 | 1,429 
Hypernephroma 13 8 21 

Total Deaths .. | 3,297 | 2,959 | 6,256 Total Deaths 3,297 | 2,959 | 6,256 


(c) Ages at Death. The ages of the 6,256 persons who died from cancer in 1929 are 
given in the following table, which shows that while the ages below 35 are not immune 
from the disease, the great majority of deaths occurred at ages from 35 upwards, the 
maximum being found in the age-group 65 to 70 :— 


DEATHS FROM CANCER.—AGES, AUSTRALIA, 1929. 

Ages. Males. |Females| Total. Ages. Males. |Females} Total. 
Under 15 years... 29 23 52 a years and under 65) 495 | 371) 866 
15 years and under 20 11 3 14 - s 70| 688 | 431 | 1,119 
20 iss ad 25 14 13 27 0 a sg 75| 530 | 379 | 909 
Dba, ns 30|> 25 19 44175 ,, Ms 80) 355 | 256 | 611 
30 cass eas 35} 33 44 Tia itt OOo vee “9 85) 172 144 | 316 * 
i | Be 40 56 98 154 || 85 years and over 67 92 159 
CUD beh, Mr 45 88 | 167 | 255 || Unspecified kip 5 3. 5 
ADS: me 50} 157 | 246) 403 
DO oss oS 55) 209 | 308] 517 ie 
117i (a 60) 363.| 365 | 728 Total Deaths .. | 3,297 | 2,959 | 6,256 
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(d) Occupations. A tabulation in summarized form of occupations of the males 
who died from cancer in 1929 is given hereunder :— 


OCCUPATION OF MALES WHO DIED FROM CANCER.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


No. of No. of 
Occupation. Male | Occupation. Male 
Deaths. Deaths. 
| 
ProrEssIonaL CLrass— InDuSTRIAL CLAss— 
Government, Defence, Law .. 64 | Art and Mechanic Productions | 142 
Others .. ws S 107 | ‘Textiles and Fibrous Materials 71 
| Food and Drinks .. 45 
Domustic CLhass— | Animal and aoe Sub- 
Board and besos: ae 43 | stances .. 17 
Others ore : ar 40 | Metals and Minerals Teal 89 
| Fuel, Light and Energy xe 12 
CoMMERCIAL CLASS— Building and Construction .. 203, 
Property and Finance on ie Oversea. ae 694 
Art, Mechanic, and Teste | 
Products ae oe 29 || AGRICULTURAL PASTORAL, 
Food and Drinks .. a on MINING, ETC., CLass— 
Animal and Vegetable Sub- | | Agricultural om a 492 
stances .. 11. || Pastoral .. AX 181 
Fuel, Light and Metals Hoy | 10 | Mining and Quarrying ve af eel: 
Merchants and Dealers ae 83 | Others .. : + 26 
Others ae ae aE 162 
| INDEPENDENT Mrans os 104 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION | 
CLass— DEPENDENT ai nal 60 
Railway Traffic .-. se 109 . 
Road and Tramway Traffic .. 85 OccuUPATIONS UNSPECIFIED .. 119 
Sea and River Traffic 72 59 Sewell 
Others “ip... row 2A gi TotaL Mare Deatus .. | 3,297 
| 


(e) Death Rates. The following table shows the death rates and the proportion per 
10,000 deaths from cancer in each State for the year 1929. 


DEATHS FROM CANCER.—RATES(a) AND PROPORTIONS, 1929. 


Death Rates (a) from Cancer. i glee Total 
State or Territory. : 

Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
New South Wales .. ae 98 91 95 876 1,042 947 
Victoria .. As a 106 108 107 1,021 12263 fur asl3l 
Queensland ae ma 94 80 87 916 1,066 975 
South Australia Se is TL. piece OL 109 1,254 1,268 1,260 
Western Australia .. a 99 84 92 894 1,091 967 
Tasmania . $ tte 91 100 96 833 1,067 942 
Northern Territory a 176 75 144 877 1,250 923 
Federal Capital Territory .-- ‘ah 27 12 or 625 256 
Australia .- * 101 95 98 950. | 1,132 | 1,028 


puede iD aol Oi ee Ee See Ee ee 
(a) Number of deaths from cancer per 100,000 of mean population, 
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(f) Comparison with Tuberculosis. In recent years the death rate from tuberculosis 
has shown a tendency to decrease, while that from cancer has displayed an almost 
continuous increase. The table hereunder shows that for each of the years under 
review the death rate for cancer has been greater than that from tuberculosis, the excess 
varying from 34 per 109,030 persons in 1925 to 44 in 1929. 


TUBERCULOSIS AND CANCER.—DEATH RATES(a) AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 


| 
Death Rate (a) from Tuberculosis. Death Rate (a) from Cancer. 
Year. é 7 = 
Males. | Females. | Total. Males. | Females. Total. 
1925 .. eo nat ged hee ge 97. | 88 92 
1926 .. <a 67 50 59 97 92 94 
15s aes as 64 47 56 93 ) 93 93 
1928 .. od 65 50 58 97 | 94 96 
1929 .. xP 63 | 45 54 101 | 95 98 


(a) Number of deaths per 100,000 of mean population. 


(g) Death Rates, Various Countries. The following table shows the Australian death 
rate from cancer in comparison with that for other countries :— 


CANCER.—DEATHS PER 100,000 PERSONS LIVING, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Country. Year. Rate, Country. Year, Rate. 
Greece e «. |~ 1924 19 Trish Free State... 1929 101 
Egypt is Phe OzT, 20 New Zealand -- | 1929 104 
Rumania... .. | 1926 30 Czecho-Slovakia .. 1927 109 
Italy no re 1927 59 Northern Ireland .. 1928 117 
Spain ne Ape) es rir 70 Norway .. fe 1926 119 
Japan oP eo} 1927, 70 Netherlands ay 1928 120 
Union of South Africa Germany .. #~ A o 928 126 
(Whites) .. ne 1928 78 Sweden... a 1925 130 
France af es |» 1926 84 Switzerland res 1928 137 
Belgium... yrs (uae YY 87 Denmark .. . |. 1927 140 

Canada (including Great Britain and 
Quebec) .. ate 1929 90 Northern Ireland 1928 142 
United States (Regis- England and Wales 1928 143 
tration Area) oo | AOR 96 Scotland .. ae 1 2929 146 

i es 1929 98 


(xvii) Meningitis. The deaths during 1929 from meningitis numbered 264, of which 
115 occurred in New South Wales, 57 in Victoria, 43 in Queensland, 13 in South Australia, 
15 in Western Australia, 20 in Tasmania, and 1 in Federal Capital Territory. 


(xviii) Cerebral Hemorrhage, Embolism and Softening of the Brain. The deaths 
under this heading have increased in number during the period under review. The 
figures for 1929 are made up as follows :—Cerebral hemorrhage and apoplexy (including 
cerebral hemorrhage, etc., associated with arterio-sclerosis), 1,447 males, 1,530 females ; 


cerebral embolism, 36 males, 51 females; cerebral thrombosis, 199 males, 213 females; 
-and softening of the brain, 43 males, 32 females. 
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(xix) Diseases of the Heart. The number of deaths in 1929 was 9,281, viz., 5,211 
males and 4,070 females. Of the 9,281 deaths, 51 were attributed to pericarditis, 358 to 
acute endocarditis and myocarditis, 566 to angina pectoris, and 8,306 to other diseases 
of the heart. Of these deaths, New South Wales contributed 2,274 males and 1,810 
females; Victoria, 1,415 males and 1,202 females; Queensland, 702 males and 470 females ; 
South Australia, 361 males and 266 fomales; Western Australia, 287 males and 163 
females; Tasmania, 168 males and 157 females; Northern Territory, 1 male and 
Federal Capital Territory, 3 males and 2 females. The death rates and proportions 
per 10,000 deaths in 1929 were as follow :— 


DEATH RATES(a) FROM DISEASES OF THE HEART AND PROPORTION OF 
10,000 TOTAL DEATHS, AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Death eee Diseases Proportion of 10,000 Deaths, 
State or Territory. = 

Males. Females, Total, Males. Females. Total. 

New South Wales .. ~. 181 150 166 1,622 Urbs} 1,661 
Victoria. .. er as 161 135 148 1,550 1,588 1,566 
Queensland ets se 143 108 127 1,389 1,444 1,410 
South Australia aes ae 121 95 108 1,290 |.-1,187 1,244 
Western Australia .. £m 129 87 109 1,161 1,118 1,145 
Tasmania .. Bed 158 146 152 1,443 1,551 1,494 
Northern Territory ie 35 ba 24 175 cf 154 
Federal Capital Territory .. 64 55 60 1,304 1,259 1,282 
Australia es ni 160 131 146 1,501 -| 1,557 1,525 


(a) Number of deaths from diseases of the heart per 100,000 of mean population. 


(xx) Acute Bronchitis. Deaths from bronchitis are classified under the following 
headings :—(a) Acute, (b) chronic, (c) unspecified, under five years of age, and (d) 
unspecified, five years and over. For the purpcse of the abridged classification, (#) and 
(c) are treated as “ acute,” and (6) and (d) as ‘‘ chronic” bronchitis: Acute bronchitis 
caused 260 deaths in 1925; 248 in 1926; 344 in 1927; 260 in 1928; and 307 in 1929, 
viz., 161 males and 146 females. 


(xxi) Chronic Bronchitis. The deaths from this cause in 1929 numbered 821, viz., 
432 males and 389 females, which was above the average for the previous four years. 


(xxii) Pnewmonia. The deaths from pneumonia during 1929 were 2,982—1,830 
males and 1,152 females—which is 14 per cent. higher than the average, 2,605, for 
the previous four years. 


(xxiii) Other Diseases of the Respiratory System. Deaths under this heading in 1925 
numbered 2,522; in 1926, 2,534; in 1927, 2,767; in 1928, 2,762; and in 1929, 3,039. 
The total for 1929 is made up as follows, viz. :—Diseases of the nasal fossae, 35; diseases 
of the larynx, 35; broncho-pneumonia, 1,952; capillary bronchitis, 14 3 pleurisy, 
219; pulmonary congestion and apoplexy, 311; gangrene of the lungs, 15; asthma, 
158; pulmonary emphysema, 11; chronic interstitial pneumonia, 224; and other diseases 


of the respiratory system (tuberculosis excepted), 65. 


(xxiv) Diseases of the Stomach (Cancer excepted). In 1929 this heading includes 
ulcer of the stomach, 143 males, 57 females; ulcer of the duodenum, 82 males, 17 females ; 
and other diseases of the stomach (cancer excepted), 84 males, 69 females; a total of 
452. 
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(xxva) Diarrhea and Enteritis (Children under two years only). The number of 
deaths due to these causes was_ 963 in 1929, the lowest number recorded for many years. 
During 1929, 6,616 children died before reaching their second birthday, and of these 963, 
or 14.5 per cent., died from diarrhoea and enteritis. The ages of children dying from 
these diseases during the first year of life will be found on page 724. 


The number of deaths (under 2 years of age), the death rates, and proportions of 
10,000 deaths due to diarrhcea and enteritis are given below :— 


DEATHS, DEATH RATES(a), ETC., DIARRHG@A AND ENTERITIS (UNDER 
2 YEARS OF AGE).—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Number of Deaths from Death Rates (a) from 


Diarrhea and Diarrhea and Proportion of 10,000 
Enteritis. Enteritis. Deaths. 
State. (Under 2 years of age.) (Under 2 years of age.) 

Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. 
New South Wales 285 185 470 Zari 16 19 203 175 19] 
Victoria a 107 52 159 12 6 9 117 69 95 
Queensland ote 82 of |r SIGS) 174 8 13 | 162 104) 140 
South Australia .. 22 11 33 ay 4 6 79 49 66 
Western Australia 88 69 157 39 | 37 38 | 356 473 | 400 
Tasmania ats 13 14 27 12} 13 13 112 138 124 

Federal Capital 
Territory fe 1 1 | 7 fea (ee 4 625 | 256 

| 

Australia ae 597 366 963 18 | 12 15°). 172 140 158 


(a) Number of deaths from these diseases per 100,000 of mean population. 


(xxvb) Diarrhea and Enteritis (2 years and over). The number of deaths from the 
same causes in older ages, viz., 442, compared favourably with the average of 506 for 
the period 1925 to 1928. 


(xxvi) Appendicitis and Typhlitis. Deaths under this heading numbered 438 in 
1925, 476 in 1926, 483 in 1927, 470 in 1928, and 481 in 1929; the total for the last year 
included 323 males and 158 females. 


(xxvii) Hernia, Intestinal Obstruction. The deaths under this heading have not 
varied greatly from year to year, the number registered in 1929 being 583, viz., hernia, 
159, and intestinal obstruction, 424, E 


(xxviii) Cirrhosis of the Liver. The deaths from this cause during 1929 numbered 
301, and include 31 deaths from alcoholic cirrhosis. 


(xxix) Acute and Chronic Nephritis. The number of deaths attributable to these 
diseases shows a considerable increase on the number for previous years. In 1925 
there were 2,978 deaths; in 1926, 2,989; in 1927, 3,098 ; in 1928, 3,189; and in 1929, 
3,406, viz., 1,901 males and 1,505 females. Of the deaths registered in 1929, 178 were 
ascribed to acute nephritis, and 3,228 to chronic nephritis, of which 1,363 deaths 
occurred in New South Wales; 986 in Victoria; 498 in Queensland; 280 in South 
Australia ; 206 in Western Australia; 67 in Tasmania; 3 in Northern Territory ; and 
3 in the Federal Capital Territory. 


(xxx) Non-Cancerous Tumours and other Diseases of the Female Genital Organs. 
Deaths in 1925 numbered 165; in 1926, 166; in 1927, 179; in 1928, 196; and in 
1929, 218. Included in the 218 deaths in 1929 were the following :—Cysts, etc., of the 
ovary, 45; salpingitis and pelvic abscess, 73 ; benign tumours of the uterus, 65; uterine 
hemorrhage (non-puerperal), 7; and other diseases of the female genital organs, 28, 


‘ 
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(xxxi) Puerperal Septicemia (Puerperar Fever). The 222 deaths from puerperal 
septicemia during 1929 showed a decrease from the average of the previous four years, 
being 1.71 to every 1,900 live births. The corresponding rates during the preceding five 
years were :—1924, 1.96; 1925, 1.74; 1926,1.64; 1927, 2.15; and 1928, 2.05. The 


following table shows the death rate per 1,000 live births from puerperal causes in 
various countries. 


CHILDBIRTH.—DEATHS PER 1,000 LIVE BIRTHS, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


Rates per 1,000 Live Births from— 
Country. Year. ; 
Puerperal Other Puer- All Puerperal 
Sepsis. | peral Causes. Causes. 
| 

Sweden .. 8 Re 1928 1.42 | 1.17 2.59 
Tialy F. iF 1927 (A CRE dint 2.70 
Japan xa = e. 1927 0.93 | 1.86 2.79 
Norway .. Ac a 1926 0.83 | 2.18 | 3.01 
Hungary .. a ‘. 1927 1.69 £| ~ 1.45 3.04 
Denmark .. ae Ss, 1927 1.04 2.01 3.05 
Tasmania .. Fs ‘i 1929 1.46 | 1.88 3.34 
Netherlands & 1928 0.93 | 2.44 Saat 
Czecho-Slovakia .. ch 1927 1.97 | 1.60 3.57 
Switzerland oe au 1927 1.62 2.03 3.65 
Egypt fe a 3 1927 1.52 2.28 3.80 
Spain 2 a si 1927 Diaby | 1.63 3.86 
England and Wales ae 1928 Mee) 2.63 4,42 
Queensland a ae 1929 0.87 | 3.84 4.71 
Great Britain and Northern 

Treland .. rie = 1928 1.86 | 2.91 4.77 
New Zealand ae re 1929 1.83 2.99 4.82 
South Australia... .. 1929 BOR ABTS 4.88 
Trish Free State ns a 1928 1.74 | 3.19 4.93 
Western Australia .. as 1929 1.10 3.87 4.97 
Union of South Africa (Whites) 1928 2.28 2.70 4.98 
Vrance - ~. at ee 1926 2.00 3.00 5.00 
Australia .. ne Ae 1929 n ele 3.37 5.08 
New South Wales .. ost 1929 1.94 See Ai DD 
Northern Ireland .. saa 1928 1.50 3.74 5.24 
Victoria .. hs = 1929 Sele Bidens 5.44 
Canada (including Quebec) .. 1929 1.96 3.73 5.69 
Belgium .. = an 1927 3.08 2.63 5.71 
United States (Registration 

Area) . 54 5 1927 2.50 4.00 6.50 
Germany .. 3c 5 1926 2.54 | 4.06 6.60 
Scotland .. 0% “rs 1929 2.38 | 4.49 6.87 
Greece ne as ms 1924 4.61 4.22 8.83 
Ceylon .. sé we 1927 6.48 11.02 17.50 


(xxxiia) Other Puerperal Accidents of Pregnancy and Confinement. The deaths under 
this heading in 1925 numbered 530; 488 in 1926; 504 in 1927; 527 in 1928; and 
436 in 1929. Included in the 436 deaths in 1929 were the following :—Accidents 
of pregnancy, 110; puerperal hemorrhage, 93; other accidents of childbirth, 70; 
puerperal phlegmasia alba dolens, embolus, sudden death, 47; puerperal albuminuria 
and convulsions, 109; 5 deaths following childbirth ; and 2 puerperal diseases of the 
breast. 


(xxxiib) All Puerperal Causes. The 658 deaths in 1929 under the two preceding 
headings correspond to a death rate of 21 per 100,000 females. It may be expressed in 
other terms by stating that 1 of every 195 women confined in 1929 died from puerperal 
causes. The corresponding ratios for married women were 1 of every 199, and for single 
women 1 of every 125. More detailed information will be found in a series of tables 
in Bulletin No. 47 “‘ Australian Demography.” 
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The ages of the mothers who died varied from 15 to 47 years as shown hereunder :— 
DEATHS FROM PUERPERAL CAUSES.—AGES OF MOTHERS, AUSTRALIA, 1929, 


i sing i Single 

Age at Death. paces pn oe Total. | Age at Death. | 2 eae Wonteas Total. 
15 years mA 1 1 33 years... | 36 2% 36 
16> e = 1 ] 2 eps are 27 ] 28 
Ce (re 21 4 5.17} 1955. WES, EAP ega 1 25 
Le; 7 2 9 30-3 ¥F; 24 24 
ea 12 5 ui ay beeey, 26 1 | 27 
2055 12 4 16 | SS\t5 | 28 6 ey, 29 
el 18 ] 19 30225 20 20 
7 A jl se 14 4 18 1 EO 28 28 
Zoe) 21 4 25 415 3 20 1 21 
24 +4, 32 Gite 38 425 5 14 14 
25 Cs, 25 He 25 || 43-",, 14 14 
26 COC, 28 1 29 a 3 3 
at 27 1 28 | 45.7505 6 6 
28-3; 41 3 41 | 46 ,, 3 3 
Peer 27 Z 29 | 47.4, 2 2 
305 % 28 1 29 
Jl ae 15 2 17 
32:>: 4) oa PES] 1 30 | Total Deaths | 613 45 658 

| | 


The total number of children left by the married mothers was 1,824, an average of 
2.8 children per mother. 

Twenty-eight of the mothers who died had been married Jess than one year, 73 
between onc and two years, and 50 between two and three years. Tho duration of marriage 
ranged up to 30 years, apart from 6 cases in which the date of marriage was not stated. 
A tabulation, distinguishing the ages at marriage, will be found in Bulletin No. 47 
“Australian Demography,” which also includes a table, showing in combination the 
duration of marriage and previous issue. 

(xxxiii) Congenital Malformation, Debility, and Premature Birth. The deaths under 
this heading in 1929 numbered 3,538, of which 3,475 were of children under one year of 
age. Of the deaths of children under one year of age 54 per cent. were due to those 
causes. The number of deaths for 1929 is given in the following table :— 


DEATHS FROM CONGENITAL DEBILITY, ETC., AND MALFORMATION, 1929. 


e Congenital Debility, Premature Birth, 
Congenital Malformation. Icterus, Sclerema. and Injury at Birth. 
State or 
Territory. 


Males. | Females.) Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females.| Total. 


New South Wales 156 112 268 153 89 | 242 590 437 | 1,027 


Victoria br 108 72 180 95 | 64 159 357 217 574 
Queensland — 66 39 105 36 36 72 176 119 295 
South Australia 24 27 51 31 1340 244 96 57 153 
Western Australia | 23 24 47 30 19 49 87 46 133 
Tasmania B 25 10). 35). 17 14 31 41 31 72 
Northern Territory a a's bbe he ak i ard be “Q 
Fed. Cap. Territory 1 bi i?) ee ~ - oi vty or leaeena 
Australia = 403 284 687 362 235 597 | 1,347 907 | 2,254 


Number of deaths | 
under one year ’ : 
per 1,000 births | 5.51 | 4.08 | 4.82 | 5.43 3.74 | 4.61 | 20.22 | 14.43 | 17.41 ; 


(xxxiv) Senility. In 1929, 3,532 deaths were attributed to this cause, as follows :— 
1,047 occurred in New South Wales, viz., 603 males and 444 females; 1,045 in 
Victoria, viz., 483 males and 562 females; 586 in Queensland, viz.. 364 males and 222 
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females; 394 in South Australia, viz., 184 males and 210 females; 243 in Western 
Australia, viz., 155 males and 88 females; 204 in Tasmania, viz., 96 males and 108 
females; and 12 males and 1 female in the Northern Territory. 

Of the deaths described as due to senility, 8 males and 7 females were stated to 
be aged 100 years or over. 

(xxxva) Violent Deaths, Homicides. Deaths from homicide in 1929 numbered 
118, this figure being slightly higher than the average for the previous four years. 

(xxxvb) Other Accidental Deaths. Deaths from accidents in 1929 numbered 3,544, 
compared with an average of 3,355 for the previous four years. Of the deaths in 1929, 
1,446 occurred in New South Wales; 847 in Victoria; 543 in Queensland; 269 in South 
Australia; 293 in Western Australia; 133 in Tasmania; 10 in Northern Territory ; and 
3 in the Federal Capital Territory. 

The following table shows the various kinds of violent deaths, including homicides, 
but excluding suicides, recorded in Australia for the year 1929). 


DEATHS FROM EXTERNAL VIOLENCE.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Cause of Death. Males. Females. Persons. 
Poisoning by food ak oe Ap o tome 12 Hi 
Poisoning by venomous animals— 
(a) Snakebite at a oe st 6 3 9 
(b) Other ers Sc oe ae ee 1 4 5 
Other acute accidental poisonings (gas excepted) .. 47 29 76 
Conflagration 5G ae ae ~ 15 6 21 
Accidental burns (conflagration excepted) Ye 136 133 269 
Accidental mechanical suffocation es oe 27 16 43 
Accidental absorption of irrespirable or poisonous gas 12 11 23 
Accidental drowning .-. =: is Se 407 86 493 
Accidental injury by firearms .. ni el 91 5 96 
Accidental injury by cutting or piercing instruments ats ale x 
Accidental injury by fall ne ar ae 351 121 472 
Accidental injury in mining or quarrying S 45 36 45 
Accidental injury by machinery Be tee 61 61 
Accidental injury by other crushing— 
Railway accidents bs 134 10 144 
Tramway accidents .. ey ee, eee oh 46 15 61 
Automobile accidents Bu a i 808 190 998 
Injuries by other vehicles 58 Be 93 10 108 
Aeroplane accidents 151 15 166 
Other crushings ae Sc 18 1 19 
Injuries by animals (not poisoning) 25 5 30 
Wounds of war ao BA be: Ms a = 4 
Starvation, thirst, fatigue et as mh 15 5 20 
Excessive cold aa Yi “ie ae 3 we 3 
Excessive heat 31 16 47 
Lightning .-- ae ap oa te 5 2 7 
Other accidental electric shocks Be 58 45 3 48 
Homicide by firearms .. ts Re ve 29 18) 48 
Homicide by cutting or piercing instruments e 8 12 20 
Homicide by other means BG Bis Paes 22 21 43 
Infanticide (murder of children under 1 year) - 6 1 7 
Fractures (cause not specified) .- oi ma 73 27 100 
Other external violence (cause specified) .. Ria 103 27 130 
Other external violence (cause unspecified) bac 19 5 24 
Total Deaths .. bie a ts 2,852 810 3,662 
Death Rate per 100,000 of mean population 88 26 Bi 


(xxxvi) Suicide.—(a) General. Deaths by suicide in 1929 showed an increase on the 
figures for each of the previous four years, the number in 1925 being 700, viz., 569 males 
and 131 females; in 1926, 711, viz., 583 males and 128 females; in 1927, 740, viz., 
598 males and 142 females; in 1928, 777, viz., 635 males and 142 females; and in 
1929, 785, viz., 644 males and 141 females. 
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(6) Modes Adopted. The modes adopted by persons who committed suicide in the 
years 1925 to 1929 were as follow :— 


SUICIDES, MODES ADOPTED.—AUSTRALIA, 1925 TO 1929. 


Males. Females. Persons. 
Motte of Deatt. Total | Total Total 

of 4 years, 1929. jof 4 years, 1929. jof 4 years, 1929. 

1925-28. 1925-28. 1925-28. 
Poisoning ,. 544 152 233 62 T717 214 
Poisonous gas <- 62 23 25 14 87 37 
Hanging or Strangulation 358 93 93 18 451 Ill 
Drowning .. Ag 171 41 74 18 245 59 
Firearms .. Re Si 711 203 28 7 739 210 
Cutting or piercing instruments 417 98 50 9 467 107 
Jumping from a high place .. 31 ll 10 7 4] 18 
Crushing .. Br ok 55 14 14 6 69 20 
Other Modes 36 9 16 52 9 
Total en ew 5 12: 644 543 141 2,928 785 


(c) Death Rates. The death rates from suicide and the proportion per 10,000 of 
total deaths are given in the following table :— 


SUICIDE.—DEATHS, DEATH RATES(a), AND PROPORTION OF TOTAL DEATHS, ‘1929, 


Number of Deaths, 


Death Rates (a) from 


Proportion of 10,000 


Suicide. Total Deaths. 
State or Territory. = : 
Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. | Females.| Total. | Males. Females.| Total. 
New South Wales 239 63 302 19 5 12 171 60 123 
Victoria A 153 27 180 17 3 10 168 36 108 
Queensland ei 109 20) .129.| 22 5 14 216 61 155 
South Australia .. 58 14 72 10 5 12 207 63 143 
Western Australia 69 10 79 | 31 5 19 279 69 201 
Tasmania be 12 7 19 Il 7 9 103 69 87 
Northern Territory 4 ; 4 | 141 ou 96 702 = 615 
Fed. Cap. Territory | .. ? Je oe a af 
Australia 644 141 785 20 5 12 186 54 129 


(a) Number of deaths from suicide per 100,000 of mean population. 


(d) Ages. From the followin 
committed suicide in 1929, 


are represented :— 


g table, which shows the ages of the persons who 
it will be seen that both extreme youth and extreme old age 


AGES OF PERSONS WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Ages. M. F. Total. Ages. 

15 yearsand under20| 14 4 18 60 years and under 65 
20m 2655 12 26 | >'84 9 43 if Oa ss +=: 20 
25 ee Ee eO Ie DT. 17 74 100s; “peels; 
3029 SR 3 » 35] 64 14 78 75 $3 » 80 
35 " 3 40 | 71 21 92 SU sos wy 80 
40 » 45] 76 22 98 85 as » 90 
45 + » 50] 64 19 83 Not stated = 
50 oa » 55 | 78 13 91 

55 aa » 60] 56 7 63 Total Deaths .. 


M. F, Total. 
51 | 5 | 56 
42 | 8 | 50 
1Rdct ‘aeoP- 1g 
12°] 1+} 13 
et eee 
Pic Snan sakes 
644 | 141 | 785 


Dratus. 
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(e) Occupations of Males. The next table gives the occupations of the males who 


committed suicide in 1929 :— > 


OCCUPATIONS OF MALES WHO COMMITTED SUICIDE.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Occupation. Deaths. Occupation. Deaths. 
PROFESSIONAL CLass— INDUSTRIAL CLAss— 
Government, Defence, Law .. 12 Art and Mechanic Productions 19 
Others = 28 Textiles and Fibrous Materials 9 
Domestig CLass— Food and Drinks .. a 9 
Board and Lodging 19 Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
Others 35 als 12 stances .. ns = 2 
CommernciAL CLass— Metals and Minerals 6 
Property and Finance +3 4 Fuel, Light and Energy 1 
Art, Mechanic and Textile Building and Construction 30 
Products of Hs 3 Others a6 a. 158 
Food and Drinks .. = 18 AGRICULTURAL, PAsTORAL, 
Animal and Vegetable Sub- Minne, ETo., CLass— 
stances .. 2 ate 1 Agricultural a 86 
Fuel, Light, and Energy 1 Pastoral .. a 34 
Merchants and Dealers 25 Mining and Quarryin 19 
Others on p ap 50 Others r =e 4 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION InDEPENDENt MEANS ll 
CLass— DEPENDENTS 5 
Railways .. 14 OccUPATION NOT STATED 32 
Roads and Trams 15 ——= 
Sea and Rivers 13 Total .. 644 
Others 6 


(f) Death Rates, Various Couniries. 
countries shows that Australia occupies a very favourable position as regards the death 


rate from suicide. 


SUICIDE.—DEATHS PER 100,000 PERSONS LIVING, VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 


The following comparative table for various 


Country. Year. Rate. Country. Year. | Rate 

Greece a. ss 1924 bet? New South Wales .. 1929 12.3 
Egypt ve ie 1927 3.2 Australia .. «+ | 1929 12.3 
Trish Free State ie 1928 3.8 South Australia oe 1929 12.4 
Spain a ave 1927 4.2 England and Wales 1928 12.4 
Northern Ireland ee 1928 5.1 Sweden .. aS 1928 13.1 
Norway By a 1926 6.3 United States AS ea C7 13.3 
Netherlands v8 1928 6.8 Queensland .. | 1929 1379 
Rumania .. ae 1926 7.8 Belgium .. a5 1927 15.5 
Canada =, as 1929 8.5 New Zealand ote 1929 15.7 
Tasmania .. an 1929 8.9 Denmark .. ie 1927 15.9 
Scotland Fre ee 1929 9.7 France .. #4 1926 19.0 
Victoria ay fh 1929 10.2 Western Australia .. 1929 19.2 
Italy wi a| aol O27 10.4 Japan. -- eine O27 20.9 
Union of South Africa (a) | 1928 Lee Switzerland -. | 1928 25.4 
Great Britain and Nor- Czecho-Slovakia .. 1927 25.6 
thern Ireland at 1928 11.9 Germany .. .. | 1928 26.0 


(a), White population only. 


(xxxvii) Other Diseases. The number 


of causes included under this heading is very 


large, amounting to no less than 90 of the items shown in the detailed classification, and 
deaths were recorded under each of these with the exception of the following five 
causes :—Glanders, rabies, soft chancre, chyluria, and amputation. The total number 
of deaths under “‘ other diseases ” in 1925 was 7,924, viz., 4,640 males and 3,284 females ; 


in 1926, 8,133, viz., 4,643 males and 3,490 females; in 1927, 8,389, viz., 4,657 males 


and 3,732 females; in 1928, 8,386, viz., 4,740 males and 3,646 femaies ; and in 1929 
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8,782, viz., 5,033 males and 3,749 females. 
for very considerable numbers of deaths. 
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Some of the diseases included here account 
Particulars for 1929 are shown in the follow- 


ing table :— 
DEATHS FROM ‘‘ OTHER DISEASES.”—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 
Causes. M F. | Total Causes. M. F Total. 
Anthrax se 1 Me 1 || Other Diseases of the Ner- 
Tetanus. . ad 71 27 98 vous System .. - 47 41 88 
Mycoses ey 7 1 8 || Diseases of the Eye A 2 2 4 
Syphilis 2 102 44 | 146 || Diseases of the Har = 53 oa os 
Gonococcus Infection 3 3 2 5 || Aneurism es . 169 0 red 
Purulent Infection and Septi- Arterio-sclerosis ., .. | 637) 328 
cemia a4 e 72 58 | 130 || Other Diseases of the 3 
Other Infectious Diseases . . 28) ok 2 Arteries "4 % 69 20 9 
Other Tumours (Tumours of Embolism and Thrombosis 192 
the female genital organs {not cerebral) .. + | 119 73 26 
excepted) ae 45 35 80 || Diseases of the Veins C 10 16 
Acute Rheumatic Fever 123 109 | 232 || Diseases of the Lymphatic 
Chronic Rheumatism and ystem ut “ 8 6 14 
Gout .. Fix .. 17 23 40 || Hemorrhage (without speci- 
Rheumatoid and  Osteo- fied cause) + ote 4 8 12 
arthritis at a 42 76 | 118 || Other Diseases of the Circu- 
Gout .. ae 3 7 4 latory System .. ce 23 40 
Scurvy .. 1 R 1 || Diseases of the Mouth and 17 
Pellagra = 1 5 1 its Associated Organs .. 23 13 36 
Beri-beri S 10 | = 10 || Diseases of the Pharynx .. 38 56 94 
Rickets.. 13 5 18 || Diseases of the (Esophagus 6 4 10 
Diabetes - 829 | 494 | 823 || Ankylostomiasis .. ae 4 2 6 
Pernicious Anemia .. | 119 | 119 | 288 || Intestinal Parasites os 13 12 25 
ther Anemias and Other Diseases of the In- 
*. Chlorosis ne Sis 82 28 60 r as pe ae 36 30 66 
iseases of the Pituitar cute Yellow Atrophy of the 
Gland * ig 5 5 10 Liver a3 BR 7 18 25 
Exophthalmic Goitre 5 12 87 99 || Hydatid Tumours of the 
Other Diseases of the Thyroid Liver as - 17 20 37 
Glands Pes oh 19 48 67 || Biliary Calculi .. =, 65 | 116 181 
Diseases of the Parathyroid Other Diseases of the Live: 99 135 234 
a Glands ae A 1 1 || Diseases of a nes his 2 38 71 
iseases of the Thymus Peritonitis (without specifie 
Gland cian ndtitits bees Lege ie eaueatemmaase | 49) 62] aaa 
Addison’s Disease we 15 22 37 || Other Diseases of the Digest- 
Diseases of the Spleen ..| .. 3 3 ive system (Cancer and 
ucemia sa bg 67 53.| 120 Tuberculosis excepted) .. 2 1 3 
Hodgkin’s Disease ft. 51 24 75 || Other Diseases of the Kid- 
Acute and Chronic Alco- neys and their Adnexa .. 151°)" “tor 302 
olism we ; 81 23 104 |) Calculi of Urinary Passages 34 28 62 
Chronic Lead Poisoning 16 1 17 |) Diseases of the Bladder .. 91 30 121 
Other Chronic Mineral Other Diseases of the Urethra, 
Poisoning a we He 1 1 Urinary Abscesses, etc: .. 35 2 37 
hronic Organic Poisonings 1 1 2 || Diseases of the Prostate .. 394 ‘ 394 
Other General Diseases 58 59 | 117 || Non-venereal Diseases of the 
Encephalitis — Cerebral Male Genital Organs... a 5 
Abscess , i 28 24 52 || Non-puerperal Diseases of 
Encephalitis—Other Diseases 61 46 107 the Breast eis ah .. 2 2 
Locomotor Ataxia ve 49 16 65 || Gangrene ba fe 55 30 85 
Other Diseases of the Spinal Furuncle ie 23 17 40 
Cord .. ek cual asta 81 | 192 || Phlegmon, Acute Abscess 77 55 132 
Paralysis without specified Other Diseases of the Skin 
cause ie 7 148 | 189] 287 and Adnexa . =i 25 30 55 
General Paralysis of the In- Non-tuberculous Diseases of 
sane .. ee a O27 | ke 109 the Bones... te 78 53 131 
Other Forms of Mental Alien- Other Diseases of the Joints 
ation .. Bs sa 49 52; 101 (Tuberculosis and Rheu- 
Epilepsy se a4 130 82 212 matism excepted) ae 12 8 20 
Convulsions (non-puerperal) 4 4 8 || Other Diseases of the Organ: 
Convulsions of Children under of Locomotion ae 4 2 6 
5 years of age .. 8 53 45 98 || Diseases of the Umbilicus .. 13 8 21 
Chorea .. . is 1 8 9 telectasis G 3 141 119 260 
Neuralgia and Neuritis ., 11 Ti 22 || Other Diseases peculiar to 
Idiocy, Imbecility OD 18 7 25 Infancy ae ~ 63 63 126 
Cerebral Tumour eS 110 77 187 || Lack of Care (Infants) fe 6 we 6 
Disseminated Sclerosis 4 41 28 69 
Paralysis Agitans we 61 42 | 103 Total Deaths 5,033 | 3,749 | 8,782 


(xxxviii) Unspecified or Iil-defined Diseases. The number of deaths included under 
this heading was 648 in 1925, 690 in 1926, 570 in 1927, 603 in 1928, and 536 in.1929, 
of which 387 were males and 149 females. The detailed classification shows these ill- 
defined diseases under two headings—sudden death, including syncope; and unspecified 
or ill-defined causes, of which the following are specimens :—Heart failure, asthenia, 
anasarca, atrophy, exhaustion, dropsy, ascites, and general oedema, etc. In 1929, the 
number of deaths which came under the first of these categories was 51, and under the 
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second, 485. It is inevitable that cases will occur regarding which the available informa. 
tion is insufficient to permit of a clear definition of the fatal disease in the certificate of 
death. In the majority of cases, however, there is little doubt that more satisfactory 
certificates might have been given. 


14. Causes of Deaths in Classes.—The figures in the preceding sub-sections relate to 
specific causes of death, and are of greater value in medical statistics than a mere 
grouping under general headings. The classification under fifteen general headings 
adopted by the compilers of the International Nomenclature is, however, shown in 
the following table, together with the death rates and proportions on total deaths 
pertaining to those classes :— 


DEATHS, DEATH RATES(a), ETC., IN CLASSES.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Proportion of 10,000 
Deaths, 


Total Deaths. Death Rates.(a) 
Class. 


M. F. | Total.| M. F. | Total.| M. F. | Total. 


. Epidemic, Endemic, and Infectious 


1 
Diseases... oh ee 3,622) 2,785| 6,407 pla 89 101} 1,044; 1,065} 1,053 
2. General diseases not included 
above 0 ae .. | 4,871) 4,185} 8,556 134 134 134) 1,259} 1,601} 1,406 
3. Diseases of the Nervous System 
and of the Organs of Sense .. | 2,524 2,311| 4,835 78 74 76 727 884 795 
4, Diseases of the Circulatory System 6,666| 4,983} 11,649 205 160 183} 1,920) 1,906) 1,914 
5, Diseases of the Respiratory System 4,175| 2,974) 7,149 128 95 112} 1,203) 1,138] 1,175 
6. Diseases of the Digestive Organs 2,360| 1,761) 4,121 72, 57 65; 680) 674 677 
7, Diseases of the Genito-Urinar | 
System and Adnexa .. .. | 2,011) 1,936) 4,547 80 62 de 752| 741) 747 
8. Puerperal Condition .. a a 658 658) .- 21 10) =. 252} 108 
9. Diseases of the Skin and of the 
Cellular Tissue ata a 180} 132 312 6 4 6 51 50 51 
10. Diseases of the Bones and Organs 
of Locomotion rz a8 94 63 157 3 2 2 27 24 26 
11. Malformations =e oA 403 284 687 12 9 i! 116 109 113 
12. Early Infancy oe .. | 1,932] 1,832} 3,264 59 43 51 557 510| 536 
13. Old Age aye hire .. | 1,897) 1,635) 3,532 58 53 55, 546) 625) 580 
14, External Cause se. _. | 8,496) 951) 4,447 107 31 70| 1,007 364, 731 
15. Ill-defined Diseases S. of 387 149} 536 12 5 8) 111 57 88 
Total .. oto .. |34,718] 26,139] 60,857 1,065 839 955| 10,000 10,000) 10,000 


(a) Number of deaths per 100,000 of mean po pulation. 


15. Ages at Death of Married Males and Females, and Issue.—Bulletin No, 47 
“ Australian Demography ”’ contains a number of tables showing the age at marriage, 
age at death, birthplaces, and occupations, in combination with the issue of married 
persons who died in ‘Australia in 1929. A summary of those tables is given hereunder. 
Deaths of married males in 1929 numbered 19,754, and of married females, 17,600. 
The tabulations which follow deal, however, with only 19,245 males and 17,247 
females, the information in the remaining 862 cases being incomplete. The total 
number of children in the families of the 19,245 males was 87,967, and of the 17,247 
females, 83,558. The average number of children is shown for various age-groups in the 
following table :— 


AGES AT DEATH OF MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE ISSUE.— 
AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Average Average Average Average 

Age at Death. Family of | Family of Age at Death. Family of | Family of 

Males. Females. Males. Females. 

Under 20 years’ -- 0.50 0.66 || 70 to 74 years -- 5.34 5.78 
20 to 24 years fe 0.97 1.25 ress UO. wis9 ein! 5.83 6.24 
55 4, 29 95 ate 1.34 1.75 so ,, 84 ,, oe 6.38 6.33 
30 ,, 34 5, arf 1.90 2.47 S5ey 89" ,, hs 6.58 6.45 
S5t5sy 39s Fs 53 2.44 2879 90 ,, 94 5 ae 6.64 6.82 
dQreegh iA, 5 @: 2.91 3,82 | 95 +, 99 (ss . 7.26 7.01 

4505; 429 ras ou 3.47 3.44 100 years and up- 

50 ,, 54 >» 43 3.54 3.64 wards «+ oe 3.57 4.56 
Buse Oo i39 Ae 3.93 4.25 Age not stated - -- 6.57 a? 
4. As 4.13 4.61 SS | 

85 ¢ 89 é Pape aby Nh 5.30 Alleges... | 4.57 | 4.84 
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The figures in the preceding table include the issue both living and dead, the 
proportion between them, taking the issue of deceased males and females together, being 
about 1,000 to 264. The totals are shown in the following table :— 


ISSUE OF MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Issue of iach Males. | Females. | Total. Jeone ot Hed Males. | Females.| Total. 

Living 35,702 | 35,437 | 71,139 || Living 32,088 | 32,397 | 64,485 

Dead 9,548 | 7,280 | 16,828 || Dead 10,741 | 8,332 | 19,073 
Total .. | 45,250 | 42,717 | 87,967 Total .. | 42,829 | 40,729 | 83,558 


16. Ages at Marriage of Deceased Males and Females, and Issue.—While the table 
giving the average families of married males and females naturally shows an increase in 
the averages with advancing ages at death, the following table, which gives the average 
families of males and females according to the age at marriage of the deceased parents, 
shows a corresponding decrease in the averages as the age at Marriage advances :— 


AGES AT MARRIAGE OF DECEASED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE 
ISSUE.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


| Average | Average Average | Average 
Age at Marriage. Family of | Family of Age at Marriage. Family of | Family of 
Males. Females. les. | Females. 
Under 15 years sis 4.75 || 50 to 54 years 1.74 <i 
15 to 19 ,, 6.03 6.70 OOM; OO 1.49 
BO oe. ss 5.58 5.30 60 ,, 64 , “0 0.69 on 
SO Rss OO vies 4.82 3.88 65 years and upwards 0.77 S 
30%; F843 3.93 2.59 || Age unspecified . 4.59 4.35 
DO +57 O02" j 3.26 1.37 
40 ,, 44 ,, 2.48 0.54 
45 ,, 49 ,, 1.83 0.01 All Ages 4.57 4.84 


17. Birthplaces of Deceased Married Males and Females, and Issue.—The following 
table shows the birthplaces of married males and females who died 


with their average issue. No generalizations can, 
which the number of deaths was small, but where 
as in the case of natives of Australia, 
individual States, which appear inex 
age constitution of the locally born 
dates of the foundation of settlement. 
to their early settlement, contain a larger num 
ages than Victoria and Queensland, in which 
after the foundation of New South Wales. I 


in 1929, together 


of course, be made in those cases in 
the figures are comparatively large, 
differences occur between the averages of the 
plicable on any other ground than that of different 


population of the various States due to the different 


both in the male and female averages. 


Thus, 


colonization was begun 


New South Wales and Tasmania, owing 
ber of locally-born inhabitants of advanced 


almost fifty years 


t will be noted. that the differences occur 
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BIRTHPLACES OF DECEASED MARRIED MALES AND FEMALES, AND AVERAGE 
ISSUE.—AUSTRALIA, 1929. 


Married Married Married Married 
Males Females. Males Females 
Birthplace. is Qe : Qs: Birthplace. : S é 
fies |b uw 80 b> B as 
© e 5) > 3 
A |<46| A | <6 SNES ae 
New South Wales .. | 4,306 | 4.69 | 4,244 | 4.88 || Switzerland 19 | 5.47 13 | 6.38 
Victoria .. .. | 3,882 | 4.12 | 3,503 | 4.22 || Other Buropean : 
Queensland 3 787 | 4.18 | 829 | 4.16 Countries 12 | 3.42 6 | 5.00 
South Australia 1,391 | 4.47 |1,283 | 4.79 || British India and g 
Western Australia .. 183 | 4.56 | 208 | 4.01 Ceylon 45 | 4.18 29 | 5.31 
Tasmania . ; 730 | 5.09 | 765 | 5.08 || China 60 | 3.25 > : 
Northern Territory a 3 | 4.33 || Japan. 3 7 | 1.57 * be: 
Federal Capital seri Philippine Islands" 1 | 4.00 4 sat 
tory 4 | 3.25 a is Syria 16 | 3.75 9 |.3.89 
New Tonlana 3 207 | 3.28 142 | 3.56 || Other Asiatic Coun- 
England and Wales 4,270 | 4.71 | 3,849 | 5.08 tries 8 | 2.25 4 | 6.75 
Scotland . | 1,079 | 4.49 878 | 5.31 || Mauritius Y tial ate 8 3 | 3.00 
Ireland . 1,182 | 5.44 |1,406 | 5.64 || Union of South 
Other British Posses- Africa .. ee 20 | 3.35 15 | 5.07 
sions in Europe 34 | 4.47 12 | 5.25 || Egypt 2 | 1.50 1 | 3.00 
Austria .. 8 | 3.00 2 | 4.00 || Other African Coun- 
Belgium .. 2 | 6.50 2 | 1.00 tries 2 | 6.50 <2 we 
Ceachon ls 1 | 5.00 <3 fe Canada . 28 | 2.93 11 | 4.91 
Denmark . ie 97 | 4.75 37 | 6.41 || Other British Posses- 
Finland .. : 11 | 4.55 1 | 3.00 sions in America 7. | .3.29 1 123,00 
France .. 34 | 4.50 23 | 2.48 || United States 59 | 4.02 29 | 4.66 
Germany .. 319 | 6.06 | 253 | 6.71 || Other American 
Greece me 19 | 2.89 8.1200 Countries 15 | 3.00 7 | 5.86 
Italy ae 75 | 3.73 18 | 4.44 || New Caledonia .. 1 * 5 2 
Jugo-Slavia 12 | 3.08 5 | 2.20 || Other Polynesian f 
Netherlands 12 | 4.75 6 | 5.17 Islands a 9 | 5.22 6 | 3.00 
Norway .. 37 | 4.54 8 | 5.63 || At Sea .. 55| 6.11 | 55 | 6.32 
Poland oo 29 | 4.03 17 | 5.29 || Unspecified 538 | 4.13 36 | 4.56 
Russia is ae 23 | 3.70 18 | 3.56 : - 
Spain ote 11 | 4.18 3 | 4.00 Total .- |19,245| 4.57 117,247) 4.84 
Sweden 74 | 3.36 4 | 5.00 


18. Occupations of Deceased M 


shows the average issue in 


combinati 


arried Males, and Issue.—The following tabulation 
on with the occupation of deceased males. 


OCCUPATIONS OF DECEASED MARRIED MALES AND AVERAGE ISSUE— 


AUSTRALIA, 1929. 
Deaths sf Deaths 
i iea| AVeTase ried | Average 
Occupation. of Married “risk Occupation. of Married 5 
Males. Family. Males. Family. 

PROFESSIONAL CLASS— INDUSTRIAL CLASS— 

Governmeat, Defence, and Art and Mechanic Products 845 4.18 

Law, ..% an sad 562 4.09 Textiles and Fibrous Materials 397 4.17 

Others 718 3.60 Food and Drinks 257 4.25 
Animal and Vegetable Sub- 

Domustio CLASS— : stances 93 4.61 
Board and Lodging . att 3-39 || Metals and Minerals 7 530 | 4.55 
Others... ; Fuel, Light, and Energy .. 108 | 3.83 

COMMERCIAL all Building and ree era 1.253 4.61 
Property and Finance 306 | 3.50 Others .. 3,457 | 4.57 
Art,. Mechanic Bat Textile ~ || AGRICULTURAL, ‘PasroRAt, 

Products « 213 4.05 MINING, Br0., CLASS— 
food and Drinks 484) 4.28 |) agricultural —.. -« [. 2807 | 6.72 
mere and Vegetable Sub- a On Pastoral 881 5.07 
sae pe } ing ss 775 | 5.00 
Fuel, Light and Metals «. 50:|)e4iz0.| yi BMining and Quarry B pict aA bei by 
Merchants and Dealers 568 4.03 
Others .- ae ‘ 1,063 3.19 || INDEPENDENT M@ANS 536 | 4.93 
TRANSPORT AND COMMUNIOA- DEPENDENTS A 115 | 5.62 
TION CLASS— : 
Railways... , re 655 | 4.79 || OCCUPATION NOT STATED .. 476 | 5.07 
Roads and Trams ae 575 4,42 aS, eee ee 
Sea and Rivers .- ste 381 3.85 Total | 10,245 4,57 
Others 154 4.00 — 
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§ 4. Australian Life Tables. 


Official Year Book, No. 20, pp. 962 and 969 to 973, contained a synopsis of the 
various Australian Life Tables, also comparisons with other countries of the expectation 
of life at various ages. Considerations of space, however, do not permit of their 
repetition herein. 


§ 5. Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages in the Territory 
for the Seat of Government. 


Up to the end of 1929 the provisions of the Registration of Births, Deaths 
and Marriages Act of 1899 and the Marriage Act of 1899 of New South Wales applied to 
the Territory for the Seat of Government. Births, deaths and marriages occurring within 
the Territory were registered by the District Registrars, Queanbeyan and Nowra, and 
were incorporated in the New South Wales records. 

Towards the end of 1929, however, the Registration of Births, Deaths and Marriages 
Ordinances were made, providing for the assumption by the Commonwealth Government 
of the function of registration within the Territory as from Ist January, 1930. The 
system has been successfully inaugurated and has functioned satisfactorily since that 
date. The Commonwealth Statistician is the Principal Registrar, and all registrations 
are made at Canberra. 

Marriages within the Territory are celebrated according to the conditions prescribed 
by the Marriage Ordinance, 1929. This Ordinance, which closely follows the provisions 
of the Marriage Act of New South Wales, which it supersedes as regards the Territory 
for the Seat of Government, came into operation on lst January, 1930. 


§ 6. Graphical Representation of Vital Statistics. 
(See Graphs pp. 705 to 710.) 


1. General.—The progressive fluctuations of the number of births, marriages, and 
deaths are important indexes of the economic conditions and social ideals of a community. 
Graphs have accordingly been prepared which show theso fluctuations. It should be 
remembered, however, that, normally, the increase of births and marriages should be 
proportional to the growth of population. 


2. Graphs of Annual Births, Marriages, and Deaths.—The outstanding features of 
the graph representing births are:—An almost continuous rise in the numbers from 
1860 to 1891; a decline till 1898, associated with the commercial crisis of 1891-93; a 
sharp fall in 1903 which accompanied a severe drought; an uninterrupted increase from 
1903 to 1914, the total for 1914 being the highest recorded; a rapid decline until 1920, 
the result of war conditions. The figures for the last nine years show a tendency to 
greater stability, though with a general downward tendency. 

The graph for marriages up to 1914 discloses approximately the same features as 
that for births—financial crises and droughts having a similar effect. The numbers for 
1914 and 1915 showed a considerable increase over previous years. From 1916 to 1918 
there was a rapid fall, the numbers being much below those of pre-war years. During 
1919 and 1920 the recovery was very rapid, the total for the latter year being the highest 
ever recorded. The totals for 1923 to 1929 were not so favourable. 


The characteristic feature of the graph of deaths is its irregular nature. On the 
whole, however, there is an increase which is due to the growth of population. 


3. Graphs of Annual Birth, Marriage, and Death Rates, and Rate of Natural 
Increase.—The graph of the birth rate indicates a well-marked decline throughout the 
whole period. This reduction of rate has been subject to fluctuations, there being two 
periods of arrested decline, viz., from 1877 to 1890, and from 1903 to 1912. 
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The variations in the marriage rates, though less abrupt than those in the birth 
and death rates, have ranged from a minimum of 6.08 per 1,000 which marked the 


culmination of a commercial] depression in 1894 to a maximum of 9.62 per 1,000 in 
1920. 


On the whole, the graph for the death rate furnishes clear evidence of a satisfactory 
decline during the period. The graph brings into prominence six years in which the 
rates were very high when compared with adjacent years, viz., 1860, 1866, 1875, 1884, 
1898, and 1919. Epidemics of measles were largely responsible for the high rates in 
the first five years, while influenza caused the increase during 1919. 


The graph of natural increase shows roughly the same variations as that for the 
birth rate, but the influence of the death rate is indicated by the very low rates of 
natural increase for 1875, 1898, and 1919, which resulted from the exceptionally high 
death rates of those years. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


§ 1. Patents, Trade Marks, and Designs. 


1. Patents.—(i) General. The granting of patents is regulated by the Common- 
wealth Patents Act 1903-21, which, in regard to principle and practice, has the same 
general foundation as the Imperial Statutes, modified to suit Australian conditions. 
The Actis administered by a Commissioner of Patents. Comparatively small fees, 
totalling £8, are now sufficient to obtain for an inventor protection throughout Australia, 
Papua and the Territory of New Guinea, and the only renewal fee (£5) is payable before 
the expiration of the seventh year of the patent, or within such extended time, not 
exceeding one year, and upon payment of further fees, as may be allowed. 


(ii) Summary. The number of separate inventions in respect of which applica- 
tions were filed during the years 1925 to 1929 is given in the following table, which also 
shows the number of letters patent sealed in respect of applications made in each 
year :— 

PATENTS, AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1925 TO 1929. 


Particulars. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 


No. of applications me -»| 5,306 | 5,391 5,683 | 6,530 | 6,806 
No. of applications accompanied by 
provisional specifications .. fey) .dy40D: 3,515 3,627 3,993 4,021 


Letters patent sealed during each year 2,479 2,706 2,633 2,615 2,881 


(iii) Revenue. The revenue of the Commonwealth Patents Office during the years 
1925 to 1929 is shown hereunder :— 


PATENTS, AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE, 1925 TO 1929, 


Particulars, 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Fees collected under 
Patents Acts 1903-21 ..| 29,017 | 30,967 | 30,602 | 32,573 | 36.686 
Receipts from publications 926 733 1,101 1,331 1,405 
Total .. - | 29,948 | 31,700 | 31,703 | 33,904 | 38,091 


2. Trade Marks and Designs.—(i) Trade Marks. Under the Trade Marks Act 1905 
the Commissioner of Patents is also Registrar of Trade Marks. This Act has been 
amended from time to time, the last amendment having been made in 1922. Special 
provisions for the registration of a ‘“‘ Commonwealth Trade Mark” are contained in the 
Act of 1905 and are applicable to all goods included in or specified by a resolution passed 
by both Houses of Parliament that the conditions as to remuneration of labour in 
connexion with the manufacture of such goods are fair and reasonable, 
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(ii) Designs. The Designs Act 1906, as amended by the Patents, Designs and Trade 
Marks Act 1910, and the Designs Act 1912, is now cited as the Designs Act 1906-1912. 
Under this Act a Commonwealth Designs Office has been established, and the Commissioner 
of Patents appointed “ Registrar of Designs.”’ 


* (iii) Summary. The following table shows the applications for trade marks and 
designs received and registered. during the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS, AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1925 TO 1929. 


| | 


Applications. | 1925. | 1926. | 1927. 1928. | 1999. 
| | 
RECEIVED. 
| | 
Trade Marks... os 2,770 2,821 | 2,960 2,882 , 2,904 
Designs BY os 554 329 | 580 574 | 568 
REGISTERED, 
| | | 
Trade Marks... 7 2,029 TOT Le ONT oe 81s | 2,337 
Designs = '¢ 439 537 | 546. | 694 547 
| | 


(iv) Revenue. The revenue of the Trade Marks and Designs Office during the years 
1925 to 1929 is given hereunder :— 


TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS, AUSTRALIA.—REVENUE, 1925 TO 1929. 


1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Particulars. | a , E " | :. . Ane | ; dj ; 
og| 8 \A8\ e9| &|48| 98) &|42/98| 2/38) 82 | Blas 
23 | 2 |Se| 28| € |S8| 22| 2 |Ss| 28| 2) Se] 22/2 \28 
&a| A |48) 43/4 68/85) 4 |h8) G5] 4/88) aa A lhs 
| sli 

Lee iarke ates S poem Sloe s ee lea lk £ |£| & 

Fees collected under] _ | 
Commonwealth Acts| 9,310] 629] 186] 9,246] 407] 210]9,709| 722| 198|9,420) 795] 264 | 12,702/718) 259 


No fees in respect of Trade Marks have been collected under State Acts since the 
year 1922. 


§ 2. Copyright. 


1. Legislation.—Copyright is regulated by the Commonwealth Copyright Act of 
1912, details of which will be found in previous issues of the Official Year Book (see 
No. 8, p. 1066), while, subject to modifications relating to procedure and remedies, the 
British Copyright Act of 1911 has been adopted and scheduled to the Australian law. 


Reciprocal protection of unpublished works was extended in 1918 to citizens” of 
Australia and of the United States under which copyright may be secured in the latter 
country by registration at the Library of Congress, Washington. : The Commonwealth 
Government promulgated a further Order in Council which came into operation on the 
lst February, 1923, and extended the provisions of the Copyright Act to the foreign 
countries of the Copyright Union, subject to the observance of the conditions therein 


contained. 
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2. Applications and Registrations.—The following table shows under the various 
headings the number of applications for copyright received and registered, and the total 


revenue obtained for the years 1925 to 1929 :— 


COPYRIGHT, AUSTRALIA.—SUMMARY, 1925 TO 1929. 


Particulars. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 1929. 
Applications received— 
Literary wre a5 NO: 1,269 1,166 1,256 1,241 1,142 
Artistic 3 ee INOS 134 115 176 160 141 
International .. 2m: 15 23 13 4 17 
Applications registered— 
Literary se ««, No, 1,257 1,105 1,180 1,176 1,101 
Artistic Ad sig NOs 117 105 171 152 127 
International .. a No. 4 19 10 3 : 5 
Revenue he = lee 3 360 340 376 366 356 


§ 3. Local Option, and Reduction of Licences. 


Local option concerning the sale of fermented and spirituous liquors is in force in 
all the States, the States being divided into areas generally conterminous with 
electoral districts, and a poll of the electors taken from time to time in each district 
regarding the continuance of the existing number of licensed premises, the reduction in 
number, or the closing of all such premises. Provision is made for giving effect to the 
results of the poll in each district in which the vote is in favour of a change. 


In previous issues of the Year Book (see No. 22, p.p. 1005-1008), details, by States, 
of polls taken and the operations of Licences Reduction Boards were published, but, 
owing to considerations of space, cannot be inserted in this issue. 


§ 4, Lord Howe Island. 


1. Area, Location, etc.—Between Norfolk Island and the Australian coast is Lord 
Howe Island, in latitude 31° 30’ south, longitude 159° 5’ east. It was discovered in 
1788. The total area is 3,220 acres, the island being 7 miles in length and from } to 1} 
miles in width. It is distant 436 miles from Sydney, and in communication therewith 
by monthly steam service. The flora is varied and the vegetation luxuriant, with shady 
forests, principally of palms and banyans. The highest point is Mount Gower, 2,840 feet. 
The climate is mild and the rainfall abundant, but on account of the rocky formation 
only about a tenth of the surface is suitable for cultivation. 


2. Settlement.—The first settlement was by a small Maori party in 1853; afterwards 
a colony was settled from Sydney. Constitutionally, it is a dependency of New South 
Wales, and it is included in the electorate of Sydney. A Board of Control manages the 
affairs of the island and supervises the palm seed industry referred to hereunder. 


3. Population.—The population at the Census of 3rd April, 1921, was 65 males, 
46 females—total 111. 


4. Production, Trade, etc.—The principal product is the seed of the native or 
Kentia palm. The lands belong to the Crown. The occupants pay no rent, and are 
tenants on sufferance. 
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§ 5. Commonwealth Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research. 


1. General.—By the Science and Industry Research Act 1926, the previously existing 
Commonwealth Institute of Science and Industry was reorganized under the title of the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Research. An account of the organization and 


work of the former Institute was given in previous issues of the Official Year Book. (See 
No. 18, p. 1062.) 


2. Science and Industry Research Act 1926.—This Act provides for a Council, 
consisting of— 
(a) Three members nominated by the Commonwealth Government. 
(b) The Chairman of each State Committee constituted under the Act. 
(c) Such other members as the Council, with the consent of the Minister, co-opts 
by reason of their scientific knowledge. 


The three Commonwealth nominees form an Executive Committee which may exercise, 
between meetings of the Council, all the powers and functions of the Council, of 
which the principal are as follow :—(a) The initiation and carrying out of scientific 
researches in connexion with primary or secondary industries in the Commonwealth ; 
{b) the training of research workers and the establishing of industrial research student- 
ships and fellowships ; (c) the making of grants in aid of pure scientific research ; (d) the 
establishment of industrial research associations in any industries ; (e) the testing and 
standardization of scientific apparatus and instruments ; (f) the establishment of a 
Bureau of information; and (g) the function of acting as a means of liaison between 
the Commonwealth and other countries in matters of scientific research. 


State Committees have been constituted in accordance with regulations that have 
been prescribed, and their main function is to advise the Council as to matters that may 
affect their respective States. A sum of £250,000 was appropriated under the terms of 
the Act for the purpose of scientific and industrial investigations. Subsequently an 
additional sum of £250,000 was appropriated for a similar purpose. 


3. Science and Industry Endowment Act 1926.—Under this Act the Government 
has established a fund of £100,000, the income from which is to be used to provide assis- 
tance (a) to persons engaged in scientific research, and (6) in the training of students 
in scientific research. Provision is made for gifts or bequests to be made to the fund, 
which is controlled by a trust consisting of the three Commonwealth nominees on the 
Council. In accordance with the Act arrangements have been made to send a number 
of qualified graduates abroad for training in special fields of work. 


4, Work of the Council—The full Council held its first meeting in June, 1926, 
since which time it has held meetings at about half-yearly intervals. It has adopted a 
policy of placing each of its major fields of related researches under the direction of an 
officer having'a standing at least as high as, if not higher than, that of a University 
Professor. 


The main branches of work of the Council are (i) plant problems ; (ii) soil problems ; 
(iii) entomological problems ; (iv) animal nutrition ; (v) animal diseases ; and (vi) forests 
products. More detailed information concerning the work of the Council may be found 
in Year Book No. 22, pp. 1009 and 1010, but considerations of space preclude its insertion 
herein. 


§ 6. The Commonwealth Solar Observatory. 


1. Reasons for Foundation.—The Commonwealth Solar Observatory was established 
for the study of solar phenomena, for allied stellar and spectroscopic research, and for 
the investigation of associated terrestrial phenomena. Its situation is such that it will 
fill a gap in the chain of existing astrophysical observatories ; with its completion there 
will be stations separated by 90 degrees of longitude round the giobe. in addition to 
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advancing the knowledge of the universe and the mode of its development, it is hoped 
that the eventual discovery of the true relation between solar and terrestrial phenomena 
may lead to results which will prove of direct value to the country. 


2. History of Inauguration.—A short account of the steps leading up to the estab- 
lishment of the Observatory will be found in Official Year Book No. 19, p. 979. Limits 
of space preclude its repetition in this issue. 


3. Site of the Observatory.—The site selected for the Observatory is on Mount 
Stromlo, a ridge of hills about 7 miles west of Canberra. The highest point is 2,560 
feet above sea level, or about 700 feet above the general level of the Federal Capital City. 


4. Equipment.—The bulk of the telescopic equipment is due to the generosity of 
supporters of the movement in England and Australia. The gifts include a 6-in. Grubb 
refracting telescope, presented by the late W. E. Wilson, F.R.S., and Sir Howard Grubb 
F.R.S., trustees of the late Lord Farnham ; a 9-in. Grubb refractor with a 6-in. Dallmeyer 
lens, both presented by the late Mr. James Oddie, of Ballarat ; while Mr. J. H. Reynolds 
of Birmingham, presented a large reflecting telescope with a mirror 30 inches in 
diameter. The equipment also includes spectroscopes for the examination of spectra 
in the infra-red, violet and ultra-violet regions. Donations amounting to over £2,500 
have been received, and form the nucleus of a Foundation and Endowment Fund. 


5. Observational Work.—The observational work embraces the following :—(a) 
solar research, (b) stellar research, (c) spectroscopic researches, (d) atmospheric electricity, 
(e) ozone content of the atmosphere, (f) luminosity of the night sky, and (e) meteorological 
observations. A more detailed account of the observational work cannot, owing to 
limits of space, be published in this issue, but may be found in previous issues (see No. 22, 
p. 1011). 


§ 7. Department of Chemistry, South Australia. 


This Department, formed in 1915, is principally engaged in general routine chemical 
examinations and analyses in pursuance of various Acts of Parliament and for 
Government Departments, but the chemical investigation of local products and 
industries forms an important branch of its work. The Department administers the 
Gas Act 1924, the Inflammable Oils Acts, and the provisions of the Marine Board and 
Navigation Act relating to explosives. Researches have been carried out for the 
Wheat Weevil Committee, and investigations have been made into the lignites at 
Moorlands, the conditions of safe storage of petrol in tanks, the utilization of grapes. 
and surplus lemons, cold-water paints, calorific values of South Australian firewoods, 
charcoal and coke, kernel oil from peaches and apricots, and a survey of the tannin 
resources of South Australia. 


$ 8. State Advisory Council of Science and Industry of South 
Australia. 


The Advisory Council of Science and Industry of South Australia is the result of the. 
fusion of the members of the Committee of Scientific Research and the Committee on 
post-war problems. The members of the Council, who all act in an honorary capacity, 
are the nominees of the different public bodies in the State, such as the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Chamber of Manufactures, Associated Banks, United Trades and Labour 
Council, Employers’ Federation, ete., and include a number of Government technical. 
officials and University professors. 
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For the purposes of investigation, the Council is divided into Committees, under 
the headings Agriculture, Pastoral, Mineral, Manufacture, Trade, Commerce, and 
Transport. These Committees consider and take evidence on subjects proper to their 
provinces, and report to the Government. 


The office of the Council is attached to the Department of Chemistry, where research 
work is carried out at the instance of the Council, the Director of Chemistry being Vice- 
Chairman ofthe Council. Eleven reports have been issued during the years 1919 to 1929, 
which contain a summary of the work done, together with reports of investigations, 
including the ‘“‘ Wheat Pests Problem ;” “ Utilization of Surplus Lemons ;” “‘ Cold Water 
Paint ;” ‘‘ Calorific Values of Different Firewoods ;” “ Peach and Apricot Kernel Oil ;” 
“‘Tannin Resources of South Australia ;” ‘“‘ Brown Coal Experiments ;” “A Gauge for 
Petrol Tanks ;” ‘‘The Safe Storage of Petrol in Bulk;” “A Process for Preventing 
Infestation of Insect Pests in Dried Fruits ;” and ‘‘ The Use of Aluminium Vessels for 
Cooking Foods,” etc. The Council also distributes information forwarded by the Common- 
wealth Department of Markets. 


§ 9. Standards Association of Australia. 


This Association was established under the aegis of the Commonwealth and State 
Governments for the promotion of standardization and simplified practice. 


In addition to the Council and Standing and Organization Committees, the following 
Sectional Committees have been appointed to formulate Australian standard specifi- 
cations :—(1) Electrical; (2) Structural Steel; (3) Tramway Rails and Fishplates; (4) 
Pipes and Pipe Fittings; (5) Paints and Varnishes; (6) Co-ordination of Methods of 
Physical Testing, Sampling, and Chemical Analysis; (7) Locomotive; (8) Cement; (9) 
Railways Rails and Fishplates; (10) Machine Parts; (11) Leather and Composition 
Belting; (12) Road Materials; (13) Plumbing and Sanitary Fittings; (14) Colliery 
Equipment; (15) Lubricants ; (16) Artesian Bore Casing; (17) Building Materials ; 
(18) Reinforced Concrete Regulations ; (19) Regulations for Boilers and Unfired Pressure 
Vessels; (20) Cranes; (21) Coal—Purchase, Sampling, and Analysis; (22) Non-Ferrous 
Metals and Alloys; (23) Lift Installations ; (24) Pump Test; (25) Containers for Hazar- 
dous Goods; (26) Calcium Carbide; (27) Regulations for Steel Frame Buildings; (28) 
Electrical Wiring Rules; (29) Timber; (30) Conditions of Contract; (31) Typography ; 
(32) Welding ; (33) Firebricks. 


A Power Survey Committee to deal with the development and co-ordination of 
power schemes has also been appointed. 


The objects of the Association include the following :—To prepare and promote 
the general adoption of standards in connexion -with structures, materials, etc.; to 
go-ordinate the efforts of producers and users for the improvement of materials, processes, 
and methods; and to procure the recognition of the Association in any foreign country. 


The sole executive authority of the Association is vested in the Council, which under- 
takes the whole of the organization of the movement, the raising of the necessary funds, 
the controlling of the expenditure, the arranging of the subjects to be dealt with by the 
various sectional and sub-committees, and the authority of the issue of all the reports 
and specifications. 

The Association was established in July, 1929, by amalgamation of the Australian 
Commonwealth Engineering Standards Association and the Australian Commonwealth 
Association of Simplified Practice. 


10. Valuation of Australian Production. 


1. Value of Production.—The want of uniformity in methods of compilation and 
presentation of Australian statistics renders it an extremely difficult task to make anything 
like a satisfactory valuation of the various elements of production. At prenehy there is 
so little accurate statistical knowledge regarding such industries as forestry, fisheries, 
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poultry, and bee-farming, that any valuation of the production therefrom can only be 
regarded as the roughest approximation. As a matter of fact, complete information 
as to value of production in all States is available in regard to the mining industry alone, 
and even in this case adjustments have to be made before the returns are strictly com- 
parable. Careful estimates have been made in connexion with the value of production 
from the agricultural and pastoral industries, which, it is believed, in the main give fairly 
accurate results. The returns given in the following table for 1916 and subsequent years 
may be taken as substantially correct. The table hereunder shows the approximate 
value of the production from all industries during the years specified :— 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF PRODUCTION.—AUSTRALIA, 1916 TO 1928-29. 


Agricul- poultsy , | Forestry : Manufac- 
Year. aigel Pastoral. an dB ee wa! ie Mining. turing.(a) Total. 
£1,000. £1,000. £1,000. £1,060. £1,000. £1,000. £1,000. 
1916 af 61,255 83,003 | 27,931 6,062 23,192 60,502 | 261,945 
1917 ar 59,641 91,917 31,326 6,147 24,998 65,327 | 279,356 
1918 me 59,036 96,573 33,738 6,890 25,462 70,087 | 291,786 
1919-20 .. 72,202 | 111,594 38,830 9,670 18,982 92,330 | 343,608 
1920-21 .. | 112,801 90,573 52,613 11,136 21,613 | 101,778 | 390,514 
1921-22 .. 81,890 74,982 44,417 10,519 19,977 | 112,517 | 344,302 
1922-23 .. | 84,183 | 97,029 43,542 11,124] 20,316 | 123,188 | 379,389 
1923-24 .. 81,166 | 110,075 42,112 11,866 22,232 | 132,732 | 400,183 
1924-25 .. | 107,163 | 126,773 45,190 12,357 24,646 | 137,977 454,106 
1925-26 .. 89,267 | 113,327 48,278 12,784 24,592 | 143,256 | 431,504 
1926-27 .. 98,295 | 111,716 46,980 12,790 24,007 | 153,634 447-499 
1927-28 .. 84,328 | 124,554 50,261 | 12,181 22,983 | 158,562 452,869 
1928-29 .. 89,440 | 116,733 | 50,717 11,617 19,597 | 159,759 447,863 
} 


(a) These amounts differ from those given in Chapter XXII., Manufacturin ich i 
certain products included under Dairy Farming and Forestry in’ this table. tne Teetuabae Py Mich Anetae 


2. Relative Productive Activity.—The relative output or production per head of 
population measured quantitatively cannot be gauged from a mere statement of the total 
value of production from year to year. If measured by mere value, increase of price 
might have the effect of making an equal production to that of a time when prices were 
lower, and show an increase which would, of course, be misleading. For example, the 
annual figures relating to the estimated value of production from Australian industries 
do not directly show whether there has been any increase in the quantity produced, since 
the price-level at the time is itself a factor in the determination of the values. Before 
therefore, any estimate of the relative increase or decrease in production (that is, in the 
relative quantity of output) can be formed, the variations due to the price element must 
be eliminated. This is done in the following table, in which Column I. shows the estimated 
value of production (i) in the aggregate and (ii) per head of mean population. In Column 
Tl. the estimated value of production per head of population is shown in the form of 
index-numbers with the year 1911 as base; that is to say, the production per head in 
1911 is made equal to 1,000, and the values for the other years computed accordingl 
In Column III. production price index-numbers are given; it is assumed that thtes 
index-numbers reflect, with substantial accuracy, variations in production prices in 
Australia as a whole. The figures in Column IV. are obtained by dividing the figures 
for each year in Column II. by the corresponding figures in Column III. They soe ine 
estimated relative productive activity per head of population, taking the year 1911 as 


the basic or standard year, the fluctuations due to ‘ati : ? ; 
eliminated :— ; variations in prices having been 
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RELATIVE PRODUCTIVE ACTIVITY.—AUSTRALIA, 1871 TO 1928-29. 


I. II. TI. Ty. 

Batimaten Value of Relative ~ | Production Pontes 

Year. Value: of Price Productive 
PEND | oR A a achat 

; t (Year 1911 | (Year 1011 Seger 
(i) } (ii) = 1,000). = 1,000. = 1,000) 
Total Per Head of (2) a) 
(000 omitted), Population. 
£ £ 

TSW! 58 ae 46,700 27.46 667 1,229 543 
1881 .. ee ws 71,116 30.83 749 1,121 668 
1891 .. ae re 96,087 | 29.65 720 945 762 
1896 .. nae EC 92,605 26.06 633 922 686 
1901 .. =e .. | 114,585 29.96 728 974 TAT 
1906 .. ag .. | 147,043 35.94 873 948 921 
OTL. an .. | 188,359 41.18 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1916 .. ci .. | 261,945 53.26 1,293 1,412 916 
1921-22 a .. | 344,302 62.50 1,518 1,629 932 
1924-25 see .. | 454,106 17.31 1,877 1,930 873 
1925-26 a .: | 431,504 |. 72.01 1,748 1,880 930 
1926-27 a0 .. | 447,422 73.22 1,778 1,835 969 
1927-28 we .. | 452,869 | 72.64 1,764 1,953 903 
1928-29 i .» | 447,863 .| 70.68 1,716 1,831 937 


(a) Production Price Index-numbers are not available prior to 1908, and Wholesale Price Index 
numbers are substituted therefor. 


It should be noted, however, that the index-numbers from the year 191] onwards 
in columns III. and IV., are not comparable with those appearing in the same table 
shown in Year Books issued prior to No. 22, 1929. This is due to an alteration in the 
method of computing the index-number for production in column TII. and consequently 
the index-number in column TV. has been adjusted accordingly. Fuller particulars of 
the change in method may be found in Production Bulletin No. 22. 


The index of productive activity given above is based on total population and is 
that most usually employed for such a purpose. As a measure of the efficiency of the 
whole community to provide with its existing organization the commodities produced 
in the industries concerned the index is correct, but it does not necessarily indicate the 
variation in efficiency of the workers engaged in those industries, since these workers may 
constant proportion of the total population. As a fact this proportion 
and if the index were based on persons engaged in the industries rather 
uld be increased from 1 to 7 per cent. in the later years of 
_99 instead of falling short of the 1911 standard would 
This aspect of the question is at present the 


not represent a 
is diminishing, 
than on total population it wo 
the period, and the index for 1928 
exceed it by approximately 7 per cent. 
subject of further investigation. 


In Year Book No. 5 (page 1217) will be found the value of production in each State 
at decennial intervals since 1871, and for the year 1909. Details for individual States 
are not available for subsequent years owing to discontinuance by the Customs 
Department of the collection of statistics of interstate trade. 
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§ 11. Film. Censorship. 


1. Legislation. The censorship of imported films derives its authority from section 
52 (g) of the Customs Act, which is the section giving authority to prohibit the 
importation of goods. Under this section proclamations have been issued prohibiting 
the importation of films and relative advertising matter except under certain conditions 
and with the consent of the Minister. The conditions governing importation are con- 
tained in regulations issued under the Customs Act and provide, inter alia, that no film 
shall be registered which in the opinion of the censor is (a) blasphemous, indecent or 
obscene ; (b) likely to be injurious to morality, or to encourage or incite to crime; 
(c) likely to be offensive to the people of any friendly nation ; (d) likely to be offensive 
to the people of the British Empire; or (e) depicts any matter the exhibition of which 
is undesirable in the public interests. 

The regulations governing the exportation of Australian-made films are similar, 
with the addition that no film may be exported which in the opinion of the Censor is 
likely to prove detrimental or prejudicial to the Commonwealth of Australia. 

The Censorship consists of a Censorship Board of three persons and an Appeal Board 
of the same number, the headquarters of both Boards being in Sydney. Importers have 
the right of appeal to the Minister. 


2. Imports of Films. Imported films dealt with by the Censorship for the year 
1929 were as follows :—2,261 films of 4,502,377 feet passed without eliminations, 571 
films of 2,866,298 feet passed after eliminations, and 100 films of 548,775 feet rejected 
in first instance, making a total of 2,932 films of 7,917,450 feet (one copy). The countries 
of origin were as follows :—United States of America, 2,322 films of 6,501,563 feet ; 
United Kingdom, 343 films of 736,496 feet; and 267 films of 679,391 feet from other 
countries. 


3. Export of Films. The regulations governing the export of films came into force 
on the 16th September, 1926. The number of films exported for the year 1929 was 
718 of 666,103 feet (one copy). 


§ 12. Marketing of Australian Commodities. 


Particulars in respect of the various Commonwealth Acts and Regulations, together 
with the operations of the Boards or Councils appointed to assist or control the marketing 
of Australian commodities were published in previous issues of the Year Book, but, owing 
to considerations of space, cannot be inserted hereing 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION AND SOURCES OF 
. INFORMATION. 


§ 1. General. 


1. Development of Australian Statistics—(i) General. An outline of the history 
and development of statistics in Australia was published in Year Book No. 19 (see 
p. 988) and previous issues, particular reference being made to the Crown Colony Blue 
Books, Statistical Registers, Prominent State Statisticians, Statistical Conferences, the 
Foundation of the Federal Bureau, and Uniformity of Control. It is not proposed to 
repeat this information in this issue. 

(ii) Present Organization. The organization in respect of the collection, tabulation, 
etc., cf statistical data as between the State and Federal Statistical Bureaux, and State 
and Federal Government Departments was described in Official Year Book No. 19, 
p. 990. Limits of space preclude its repetition in this issue. 


§ 2. Statistical Publications of Australia. 

1. General.—The official statistical publications of Australia may be divided 
bibliographically into two main divisions, viz. :—(1) Commonwealth publications dealing 
both individually and collectively with the several States of the Commonwealth, and (2) 
State publications dealing with individual States only. Besides these there are many 
other reports, etc., issued regularly, which though not wholly statistical, necessarily 
contain a considerable amount of statistical information. The more important of these 
published to November, 1930, are indicated below. 


2. Commonwealth Publications.—Commonwealth publications may be grouped under 
two heads, viz. :—(i) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician, and (ii) - 
Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. 

(i) Publications issued by the Commonwealth Statistician. The following is a list 
of the principal statistical publications issued from the Commonwealth Bureau of Census 
and Statistics since its inauguration up to November, 1930 :— 

Australian Life Tables, 1901-1910. Australian J oint Life Tables, 1901-1910. 

Census (1911) Bulletins. 

Census (1911) Results.—Vols. I., II., and IU., with Appendix “‘ Mathematical 
Theory of Population.” 

Census (1921) Results.—Bulletins, Nos. 1 to 26. Parts I. to XVI., forming Vol. 1., 
and Parts XVII. to XXIX., forming, with the Statistician’s Report, Vol. IT. 

Norse.—Part XXVIII., Life Tables. 

Finance—Bulletins, 1907 to 1916-17 annually ; 1917-18 and 1918-19 (one vol.) ; 
1919-20 and 1920-21 (one vol.) ; 1921-22 to 1928-29 annually. 

Labour and Industrial Statistics Memoranda aud Reports, various, to 1913. 
Labour Report, annually, 1913 to 1929. 

Local Government in Australia—July, 1919. 

Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia—Annually, 1907 to present 
issue (1930). 

Oversea Trade, annually, 1906 to 1928-29. 

Pocket Compendium of Australian Statistics (formerly Statistical Digest), 1913, 
1914, 1916, and 1918 to 1930 annually. 

Population and Vital Statistics Bulletins—Reports, various. Commonwealth 
Demography, 1911 to 1929 annually. 

Production—Bulletins, annually, 1906 to 1928-29. 

Professional Papers—Various. A full list will be found in Official Year Book 
No. 13, p. 3. 
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Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics—first issue, No. 70, December, 1917, 
replacing Monthly Summary of Australian Statistics (Bulletins 1 to 69), and 
incorporating data from earlier publications relating to Finance, Labour, 
Shipping, Trade, Vital Statistics, Oversea Migration, etc. 

Social Insurance—Report to the Hon. the Minister of Trade and Customs, 1910. 

Social Statistics—Bulletins, 1907 to 1915 annually, and 1918. 

Superannuation for the Commonwealth Publie Service—Report to the Hon. the 
Minister for Home Affairs, 1910. 

Transport and Communication—Bulletins, 1906, 1908 to 1916 annually; 1919 to 
1929 annually. 

Wealth—The Private Wealth of Australia and its Growth as ascertained by various 
methods, together with a Report of the War Census in 1915. 


(ii) Commonwealth Parliamentary and Departmental Reports and Papers. Lists of 
the principal official reports and other documents containing statistical information issued 
from the inauguration of the Commonwealth were given in Year Books up to No. 15, 
but limits of space preclude the incorporation of this information in the present volume. 


3. State Publications.—The chief statistical publications of each State are set out 
hereunder. Limits of space preclude a further enumeration of the various Departmental 
Reports, statements of accounts, etc., issued by officials, boards, local government bodies, 
etc., in each State. 


(a) New South Wales—Statistical Register (annual); Official Year Book of New 
South Wales (annual); Statesman’s Year Book (annual); Vital Statistics 
(monthly and annual); Statistical Bulletin (monthly to December, 1919, 
thereafter quarterly). 

(b) Victoria—Statistical Register (annual to 1916, then discontinued); Victorian 
Year Book (annual) ; Statistical Abstracts (quarterly to 1917). 

(c) Queensland—Statistical Register (annual); Official Year Book, 1901; A.B.C. 
of Queensland Statistics (annual); Vital Statistics (annual and monthly). 

(d) South Australia—Statistical Register (annual); Official Year Book, 1912 and 
1913 ; Statesman’s Pocket Year Book (annual). 

(e) Western Australia—Statistical Register (annual); Statistical Abstracts (quar- 
terly, previously issued monthly to July, 1917); Pocket Year Book of 
Western Australia (annual); Circular (monthly), containing Principal 
Statistics. 

(f) Tasmania—Statistical Register (annual); Statesman’s Pocket Year Book 
(annual); Statistical Summaries (annual); Vital Statistics and Migration 
(annual and monthly). 


§ 3. Selected List of One Hundred Representative Works 
Dealing with Australia.* 


It is not claimed that this list is completely respresentative, as special consideration 
has been given to recent publication, also as to whether the book is still in print. 

Much important literature necessary to the study of many aspects of Australia 
is contained in official publications or in Parliamentary Papers, which have not been 
included in this list. 


GENERAL AND DESCRIPTIVE. 


BraDy, E. J. Australia Unlimited. Melbourne, 1918. 
Bares, Pk reali: a General Account; History, Resources, Production, Sovial Conditions, 
Fox, Sir F. : ‘Australia, 2nd edition. London, 1927. 
paige te L. St. C. The Kangaroo Keeps on Talking; or, The All-British Continent. London. 
HANCOCK, | ie K. ts Ay Tandon, 1930. 
os, A. W., CARTER, H. J., and Tuckur, T. G., editors. The ilk 

3rd edition. 2vols. Sydney, 1926-27. . fae cde Eneyelopaedia. 

UssHEeR, K. The Cities of Australia. London, 1928, 


* This list has been compiled by the Librarian of the Commonwealth Parliament Lib: wt 
of each of the works mentioned is preserved in the Libr: I eh eee 
Commonwealth official or other authorized person, re Metcmraes ge «PS byieny 
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DISCOVERY AND EARLY VOYAGES AND EXPLORATION. 


CALVERT, A. F. ; Exploration of Australia. 2nd edition. 2 vols. London, 1901. 

a Ke Sir J. H. Captain James Cook, R.N.: One Hundred and Fifty Years After. London, 
Marriorr, Mrs. C. B. Karly Hxplorers in Australia. London, 1925. 

Scort, E. Australian Discovery. 2 vols, London, 1929. 

Woop, G. A. The Discovery of Australia. London, 1922. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


es ns = ool editor. Official History of Australia in the War of 1914-1918 (in progress), Sydney. 
o date. 

Jouns, F. Who's Who in Australia, 1927-28. Adelaide, 1927. 

Josz, A. W. A History of Australia from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 10th edition, 

Sydney, 1924. 

Josn, A. W. Builders and Pioneers of Australia. London, 1928. 

Murpocu, W. Making of Australia: an Introductory History. Melbourne, 1917. 

Scorr, B. Short History of Australia. 5th edition. Oxford, 1928. 

Watson, J. F., editor. Historical Records of Australia (in progress). Sydney, 1914-1925. 


CONSTITUTION AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Cramp, K.R. State and Federal Constitutions of Australia. 2nd edition. Sydney, 1914. 

Hotman, W. A. The Australian Constitution : its Interpretation and Amendment. Sydney, 1928. 
Kmrr, D. The Law of the Australian Constitution. Sydney, 1925. 

Moorn, Sir W. H. The Constitution of the Commonwealth of Australia. 2nd edition. Melbourne, 


1910. 
QUICK, Sir J., and GARRAN, Sir RB. R. The Annotated Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth, 
2nd edition. Sydney, 1901. 
QuICK, Sir J., and GROOM, Sir L. BE. The Judicial Power of the Commonwealth: with the Practice 
and Procedure of the High Court. Melbourne, 1904. 
Ror ee J. The Legislative Powers of the Commonwealth and the States of Australia, Melbourne, 
SWEETMAN, BE. Australian Constitutional Development. Melbourne, 1925. ©, 
Wiss, B. R. The Making of the Australian Commonwealth, 1889-1900. London, 1913. 


POLITICS. 


Brown, J. M. Peoples and Problems of the Pacific. 2 vols. London, 1927. 
es P. C., Mints, R. C., and Portus, Rev. G. V. Studies in Australian Affairs. Melbourne, 
928. 

Canaway, A. P. The Failure of Federalism in Australia. London, 1930. 

Eaaiuston, F. W., editor. The Australian Mandate for New Guinea. Melbourne, 1928. 

Huauns, W. M. The Splendid Adventure: a Review of Empire Relations within and without the 
Commonwealth of Britannic Nations. London, 1929. 

LaTuHaM, J. G. Australia and the British Commonwealth. London, 1929, 

Puriuies, P. D., and Woop, G. L., editors. The Peopling of Australia. Melbourne, 1928. 

RoBERTS, 8S. H. History of Australian Land Settlement (1788-1920). Melbourne, 1924. 

Roya COMMISSION on the Constitution Report. Canberra, 1929, 

TurNER, H. G. First Decade of the Australian Commonwealth: a Chronicle of Contemporary 
Politics, 1901-1910. Melbourne, 1911. 

WILKINSON, H. L. The World’s Population Problems and a White Australia, London, 1930. 


WILLARD, M. History of the White Australia Policy. Melbourne, 1923. 


INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES. 


AUSTRALIAN Woon ANNUAL; ed. by D. B. Copland, 1927-28 to date. Melbourne. 

BILLS, R. V., and KENYON, A. 8. Pastures New: an Account of the Pastoral Occupation of Port 
Phillip. Melbourne, 1930. 

Grueory, C. D. Australian Steamships past and present. London, 1928. 

Harpine, BR. Cotton in Australia: the Possibilities and Limitations of Australia as a Cotton- 


growing Country. London, 1924. 
HAWKESWORTH, A. ‘Australasian Sheep and Wool. 6th edition, Sydney, 1930. 


Hurcuins, Sir D. HE. Discussion of Australian Forestry. Perth, 1916. 
MAULDON, F. R. E. The Economics of Australian Coal. Melbourne, 1929. 
New Soura WALES: Geological Survey. The Mineral Industry of New South Wales: by E. C. 


Andrews and others. Sydney, 1928. 
Taytor, T. G. Australia in its Physiographic and Economic Aspects. 5th edition. Oxford, 1928. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 


ANDERSON, G. Fixation of Wages in Australia. Melbourne, 1929. 

CogutaN, Sir T. H. Labour and Industry in Australia: from the First Settlement in 1788 to the 
Establishment of the Commonwealth in 1901. Oxford, 1918. 

Hiceins, H. B. A New Province for Law and Order : being a review by its late president for fourteen 
years of the Australian Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. Sydney, 1922. 

Murray, H. M. Wages and Prices in Australia: Our Labour Laws and their Effect: also a Report 
on How to prevent Strikes. Melbourne, 1917. 

surouirre, J.T. History of Trade Unionism in Australia, Melbourne, 1921. 


, 


4 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 


AUSTRALIAN QUARTERLY. . Melbourne, 1929 to date. 

BENHAM, F. C. Prosperity of Australia. London, 1928. 

BRADDON, Sir H. Y. Essays and Addresses : Historical, Economic, Social. Sydney, 1930. 
BRIGDEN, J. B. Escape to Prosperity. Melbourne, 1930. 

BRIGDEN, J. B., and others. The Australian Tariff; an Economic Inquiry. Melbourne, 1929. 
COPLAND, D. B. Monetary Policy and its application to Australia. Melbourne, 1926. 

CoPLAND, D. B. Credit and Currency Control, with special reference to Australia. Melbourne, 


Economic REcorD. The Journal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand. Melbourne, 
1925 to date. 

GIFFORD, J. L. K. Economic Statistics for Australian Arbitration Courts. Melbourne, 1928. 

GREAT BRITAIN. Department of Overseas Trade. Report on the Economic and Commercial Situation 
of Australia. London, to date. 

Mitus, R. C., and BENHAM, F. C. Lectures on the Principles of Money, Banking, and Foreign 
Exchange, and their application to Australia. 2nd edition. Sydney, 1925. 

Mitts, 8. Taxation in Australia. London, 1925. 

SmituH, N.S. Economic Control: Australian Experiments in “ Rationalisation ” and “ Safeguarding.” 
London, 1929. 

SmitH, N. 8. The Structure and Working of the Australian Tariff: with Special Reference to 
Empire Marketing. London, 1929. j 

SuTcLIFFE, J.T. The National Dividend. Melbourne, 1926. 

Woop, G. L. Business and Borrowing in Australia. London, 1930. 


SCIENCE. 


Baskbow, H. The Australian Aboriginal. Adelaide, 1925. 

Howcuin, W. Geology of South Australia: with Notes on the Chief Geological Systems and 
Occurrences in the other Australian States, 2nd edition. Adelaide, 1929, 

Lz Sover, A. S., and BURRELL, H. Wild Animals of Australasia. London, 1926. 

Luoas, A. H. S., and Ln Sourr, W. H. D. Birds of Australia. Melbourne, 1911. 

Maren, J. H. Useful Native Plants of Australia, including Tasmania. Sydney, 1889. 

MATHEWS, G.M. The Birds of Australia. 10 vols. London, 1910-25. : 

Pirt, E. editor. Catalogue of Scientific and Technical Periodicals in the Libraries of Australia, 
Melbourne, 1930, 

SprnonR, Sir W. B. Wanderingsin Wild Australia. 2 vols. London, 1928. 

SPENCER, Sir W. B., and GLEN, F. J. The Arunta. 2 vols. London, 1927. 

Taytor, T.G. Geography of Australasia. 4th edition, revised. Oxford, 1920. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


ART IN AUSTRALIA. A Quarterly Magazine. Sydney, 1916 to date. 

BARNARD, M. F., and ELDERSHAW, F. 8. P. A,,House is Built. (An historical novel). London, 1930, 

GREEN, A. M. An Outline of Australian Literature. Sydney, 1930. 

MACKANESS, G., compiler. Australian Short Stories. London, 1928, 

MurpocH, W., editor. A Book of Australasian Verse. 2nd edition. London, 1924. 

Mourvocn, W., editor. An Australian Story Book. Sydney, 1928. 

PALMER, Mrs. J. G. Modern Australian Literature (1900-1923). Melbourne, 1924. 

SERLE, P., compiler. Bibliography of Australasian Poetry and Verse: Australia and New Zealand. 
Melbourne, 1925. 

SERLE, P., and others, compilers. An Australasian Anthology (Australian and New Zealand poems). 
London, 1927. 

STEVENS, B., editor. Golden Treasury of Australian Verse. New edition. London, 1913. 

TURNER, H. G., and SUTHERLAND, A. Development of Australian Literature. London, 1898. 


RELIGION AND EDUCATION. 


ears H. N. eee Pioneers in Australia. London, 1911. 
ROWNH, G. 8., editor, Education in Australia: a Comparative Study of the Educati 
of the Six Australian States. London, 1927. 5 cs ae 
CAMERON, Rev. J. Centenary History of the Presbyterian Church in New South Wales. 2 vols. 
Sydney, 1905. 
ea Henry LowrueEr, Bishop. Constitutional Church Government in the Dominions. London, 
Gites, Rev. R. A. The constitutional history of the Australian church. London, 1929. 
O’BRIEN, Rev. E. M. Dawn of Catholicism in Australia. 2 vols. Sydney, 1928. 
SmiTH, 8. H. Brief History of Education in Australia, 1788-1848. Sydney, 1917. 
pray, E., Lona, C. R., and Suiru, J. History of State Education in Victoria, Melbourne, 


(See also Annual Reports of various State departments of Education.) 
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APPENDIX. — 


{Recent information and returns which have come to hand since the various chapters 
were sent to press are given hereunder.] 


: | CHAPTER III. 
GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


§ 1. Scheme of Parliamentary Government. 


3. Governor-General and State Governors, p. 28.—The term of appointment of the 
Rt. Hon. John Lawrence, Baron Stonehaven, P.C., G.C.M.G., D.S.0., as Governor- 
General, having expired, the appointment, as acting Governor-General, of Lieut.-Colonel 
the Rt. Hon. Arthur Herbert Tennyson, Baron Somers, K.C.M.G., D.S.0., M.C., the 
Governor of Victoria, was gazetted on the 8rd October, 1930. 


Early in December, 1930, the appointment was announced of the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Isaac Alfred Isaacs, P.C., K.C.M.G., Chief Justice of the High Court of Australia, as 
Governor-General. The appointment of an Australian to this office is unique in the 
history of the Commonwealth. 


§ 2. Parliaments and Elections. 


9. The Parliament of Western Australia, p. 35.—Particulars of the Legislative Council 
elections held on the 10th May, 1930, are as follows :—Flectors enrolled—males 54,651, 
females 18,927, total 73,578 ; electors who voted—males 20,198, females 6,252, total 
26,450 ; percentage of electors who voted in contested electorates—males 51.58, females 


48.51, total 50.82. 


§ 3. Administration and Legislaticn. 
2. (c) Scullin Government, p. 38.—At the time of compiling this appendix no further 
change in the composition of the Ministry had taken piace. 


- 3. State Ministries—New South Wales, p. 39.—The following is the composition of 
the New South Wales Ministry from the 4th November, 1930 :— 


al Treasurer .. How. J. T. LANG. 


Premier and Coloni ou wfs a3 

Secretary for Mines and Minister for Labour and Industry. . .. Hon. J. M. BADDELEY. 
Attorney-General ae bie m3 5 is .. Hon. A. A. LYSAGHT. 
Minister for Agriculture and Minister for Forests 35 .. Hon. W. F. DUNN. 
Colonel Secretary a ae aD fe .. Hon. M. GOSLING. 


Hon. W. DAVIES. 
Hon. J. M. TULty. 
Hon. J. LAMARO. 


Minister for Education 
Secretary for Lands .- 


Minister of Justice 

Secretary for Public Works Hon. M. A. DAVIDSON, 
Minister for Health -- Be =. oh 7 .. Hon. 7. McGrrre. 
Minister for Local Government Bo an .. Hon. W. J. McKELL, 


‘Assistant Minister for Labour and 
Vice-President of the Executive Council 
Honorary Minister a 5 


Industry ae 5: .« MON, W..T. Ey. 
a How. A. C. Wrauis, M.L.C, 
Hon, J. M. Concanyon, M.U.C, 
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CHAPTER VI. 
TRADE. 
§ 4. Oversea’ Trade. 


1. Total Oversea Trade, p. 113.—The following particulars have been compiled 
from preliminary returns relating to the oversea trade of Australia duriaig the year 


1929-30 :— 
OVERSEA TRADE.—AUSTRALIA. 
Recorded Value. Value per Inhabitant. Per- 
centage of 
Period. Exports on 
Imports. Exports. Total. Imports. Exports. Total. Imports. 
cal } 
£1,000. £1,000. £1,000. d. P Ban hs s & d. Ws 
1929-30 131,134 124,849 255,983 0 8 ll » 9 3 39 18 2 95.21 
| 
CHAPTER VII. 


TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATION. 
E, MOTOR VEHICLES. 


5. Motor Vehicles Registered, p. 


1930, were as follows :— 


218.—Motor Vehicles registered at 30th June, 


MOTOR VEHICLES REGISTERED AT 30th JUNE, 1930. 


State or Territory. 


New South Wales 

Victoria ¢ 

Queensland . 

South Australia 

Western Australia 

Tasmania 

Northern and Central Aus 
tralia 

Federal Capital Territory 


Australia sw - 


All Vehicles. 
Co ial | Mot 
tarps ent 2: 3am ewes on. ea 
No. Population, , 
169,495 47,289 29,410 | 246,194 99 
125,315 29,167 25,405 | 179,887 101 
(a) 80,403 (6) 2,334 8,778 91,515 97 
47,100 11,232 8,616 66,948 115 
30,707 11,781 7,707 50,195 120 
12,533 2,198! 4,814] 19,545 91. 
264 241 44 549 115 
LANL HLS 245 123 1,481 168 
466,930 104,487 84,897 | 656,314 102 


(a) Pneumatic tyred vehicles, 


(b) Solid tyred vehicles. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
A. COMMONWEALTH FINANCE. 


<3 COMMONWEALTH FINANCE, 1929-30. 
Particulars. See page— | © Amount. D ocelaton: 
Consolidated Revenue Fund—(a) £ £ 3s. d. 
Beanies ae seg 242 T1143,a87,|° t2 0-6 
re 243 
Bee ant 78,614,392 125° T 
Works Expenditure, 1929-30 a of 259 5,294,202 016 6 
Aggregate expenditure to 30th June, 1930 .. ¥ 83,032,879 . 
Public Debt, 30th June, 1930— : 
Commonwealth— 
War 285 282,390,532 | 43 17 2 
Works ” 90,566,830 | 14 1 3 
Total os 372,957,362 |~ 5718 5 
States sid 727,639,836 | 113 4 11 
Grand Total ae 1,100,597,198 | 170 18 7 
Place of Maturity— wee ae : 
Australia - 526,968,663 | 81 16 10 
Overseas sr, 573,628,535 | 89 1 9 
Total , 1,100,597,198 | 170 18 7 


(a) Excludes interest received from States on account of States’ Debts, recoverable from States. 


CHAPTER XI. 


LABOUR, WAGES, AND PRICES. 
C. EMPLOYMENT. 
§ 3. Apprenticeship, p. 401. 


Legislation relating to apprenticeship is in force in each State, the most recent Act 
being the Apprentices and Minors Act, No. 37 of 1929, in Queensland, This Act consoli- 
dates and amends the law relating to apprentices and minors, and provides for the 
appointment of a Board, called the “* Apprenticeship Executive”, constituted as follows :— 
Two representatives appointed by the Minister and three representatives each of employers 
and of unions. Provision is also made for the appointment of Group Committees and 
Advisory Committees. The duties of the Apprenticeship Executive include—advising 
the Minister as to the trades or industries which should be considered as skilled; the 
grouping of trades; the character of any entrance examinations which may be prescribed 
for apprentices ; and any matter bearing upon any general principle of apprenticeship. 
The Act makes provision generally for control in the employment of apprentices and 
minors. 

The Apprenticeship Commission in Victoria, appointed under the provisions in Act 
No. 3546 of 1927, issued its first Annual Report in September for the year ended 30th June, 
1929. The Commission consists of five members :—(a) a President ; (6) two members 
representing employers nominated by the Victorian Chamber of Manufactures, and 
(c) two members representing employees nominated by the Trades Hall Council of 
Melbourne. The first trades proclaimed by the Commission were those relating to 
plumbing and gasfitting. Other trades proclaimed later were—carpentry and/or joinery ; 
plastering ; painting, decorating and/or signwriting ; and printing. Expert committees 
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were appointed for these trades. Applicants for apprenticeship must make application 
to the Commission setting out their ages and educational qualifications certified by the 
school authority. A certificate of qualification is issued to the approved applicant. The 
names of approved applicants are sent regularly to the secretaries of organized bodies of 
employers concerned. 

‘After due inquiry the Commission determined that the lowest educational qualification 
for entry into apprenticeship in any of the skilled trades proclaimed was the satisfactory 
completion of the eighth-grade standard of the Education Department, or its equivalent. 
In respect to those trades for which the junior technical schools are specially staffed 
and equipped to give preparatory training prior to apprenticeship, the satisfactory 
completion of a two years’ course was determined as the lowest qualification to be accepted 
without examination after a specified date (not less than twelve months from the coming 
into operation of the Regulations). The Commission considers that the avenue to 
apprenticeship in certain highly skilled trades through the preparatory training under 
expert instructors given in junior technical schools, which are free to all qualified to enter 
them, is advisable if the greatest value is to be achieved from the compulsory technical 
provisions of the Act, and from the educational institutions provided out of public funds 
for training for skilled industry. : 

The Report deals with the following matters in detail :—Determination of the pro- 
portion of apprentices to journeymen required to maintain the trades and to provide 
for future growth; what constitutes learning the trade; incentives to apprentices ; 
co-ordination of technical education with workshop experience; compulsory technical 
school training of apprentices; organization of classes; and effect of awards of other 
industrial tribunals. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


§ 4, Wheat. 

3. Prices of Wheat, p. 480.—(i) British Wheat. The average price of British-grown 
wheat for the year 1929 was 42s. 5d. per quarter of 480 Ibs., whilst the highest and lowest 
weekly averages amounted to 52s. 6d. and 39s. 7d. respectively. 

7. Voluntary Wheat Pools, p. 483.—(i) General. Voluntary wheat pools again 
operated in the States of Victoria, South Australia, and Western Australia during the 
1929-30 season. The voluntary wheat pool of New South Wales again did not operate 
during the season. The system adopted in these States is somewhat similar, and is a 
co-operative one controlled by trustees, or committees appointed by the growers, the 
whole of the proceeds, less administrative expenses, being distributed amongst con- 
tributors of wheat to the pool. The trading names of these organizations in the 
various States are as follows :— 

Victoria.—Victorian Wheat-growers’ Corporation Ltd. 
South Australia.—South Australian Co-operative Wheat Pools Ltd. 
Western Australia.—The Co-operative Wheat Pool of Western Australia. 

The marketing of wheat in Queensland was conducted on the compulsory basis by 
the State Wheat Board, consisting of five elected representatives and the Director of 
Marketing who represents the Queensland Government. The chairman was appointed, 
for the first time, from the elected representatives of the growers. 

(ii) Delivery of Wheat to Pools. The quantities of wheat received by the different 
pools, together with the percentage thereof on the total marketable wheat during 
1929-30, were as follows :— 


WHEAT RECEIVED BY VOLUNTARY POOLS, 1929-30. 


| South Weste: 
Particulars. ' | Unit. Victoria. Ausigslint s thAmeentee 
Wheat received = -- | Bushel 9,835,000 6,984,000 1 
Percentage on Total Marketable Figs pense! 
Wheat wh os = Yo virinl 55 36 46 
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(iii) Finance. The requisite financial accommodation in Victoria and South 
Australia was furnished by the Commonwealth Bank. In Western Australia funds 
were made available by the Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd. of Great Britain. Initial 
advances were made available to growers on the delivery of their wheat at country 
stations, but owing to the severe decline in prices no further payments have been made 
in Victoria or South Australia. In Western Australia a second payment of 5d. per bushel 
was made in October, 1930. 3 


WHEAT POOLS ADVANCES(a) PER BUSHEL MADE, TO OCTOBER, 1930. 


; aon tes | South | West 
Particulars. | Victoria. | Feat alist | A aatealla: 
£3 ds <) 6.— d= Serra 
Ist Payment ? rm rey Sai me’ ik | 03 4 ey, 
2nd Payment re Ws fs (b) (b) 0 0 5 
Estimated Final Payment - | (b) (b) | 0 0 OF 
(a) Less Rail Freight. (6) Not available. 


In Queensland the Commonwealth Bank provides the financial assistance necessary 
to make advances on wheat delivered, the State Government guaranteeing the Wheat 
Board’s accounts with the bank. All wheat not required for consumption on the farm 
is delivered to the Board, which is the sole marketing agency. The crop in 1929-30 
amounted to 4,235,000 bushels, of which 3,974,000 bushels, or 94 per cent., was delivered 
into the Pool. Advances have been made on milling wheat as follows, viz. :—No. 1 
quality, 4s. per bushel, No. 2, 3s. 10d. per bushel, and No. 3, 3s. 8d. per bushel, while 
advances on feed wheat ranged from 2s. 3d. to 3s. 3d. per bushel according to quality. 
A further advance will be made when the seasons operations have been finally dealt with. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
MINERAL INDUSTRY. 
§ 1. The Mineral Wealth of Australia. 


3. Value of Production p. 552.—The following table gives the value of Australian 
mineral production for the year 1929 :— 


MINERAL PRODUCTION.—VALUE, 1929. 


Mineral. N.S.W. Victoria. Q’land. S. Aust. | W. Aust. Tas. N. Ter. Total. 
a Poae ihe oe oarre E58 lea gis 457 
Gold # 31.842 | 111,609 | 40,250 | 4,289 |1,602, 2 814,45 
Silver and Lead) 3,032,741 100 | 14,807 258 | 12/525 | 233,353 79 | 3,293,863 
Copper fe 14,183 30 | 204188 | 22,082 | 2,778 | 740,985 | .. | 1,075,146 
Tron in’ 20,357 ea 974 | 974,985 ‘a gi x 996,316 
Tin ‘2 | 191,199 3,545 | 114,518 -, 13,482 | 130,014 | 6,958 459,666 
roa | aoe roe | 818,870 | 1,199,590 f 426,706 ee Pee a eee 
Black 5,952,720 13,370 99, of 26,7 - : 
thes - yes "109,429 | 187,420 | ° 42,843 | 318,201 | 30,269 141.234 | 10,755 | 840,250 
Total .. {10,155,164 | 1,116,083 | 1,707,179 |1,320,805 |2,087,952 | 1,561,199 | 18,346 17,966,627 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
POPULATION. 


§ 4, Distribution and Fluctuation of Population. 


1. Present Number, p. 663.—The estimated population at the 30th June, 1930, 
was 6,438,999, distributed as follows :— 


AUSTRALIA.—-ESTIMATED POPULATION, 30th JUNE, 1930. 


States and Territories. Males. Females. Persons. 

New South Ms bs 3 e. 1,263,743 1,221,435 2,485,178 
Victoria é ie So andr} 883,327 | 899,809 1,783,136 
Queensland ete a &: as 499,603 | 442,667 942,270 
South Australia is a sail 299,813 280,806 580,619 
Western Australia ie M6 dete 226,387 192,256 418,643 
Tasmania re AP ae 107,187 108,353 215,540 
Northern Territory sa 4 3,117 1,655 4,772 
Federal Capital Territory _ ote me 4,818 4,023 8,841 

Total, Australia .. i afi 3,287,995 3,151,004 6,438,999 


The corresponding figures for Australia for the year ended 30th June, 1929, were 
3,258,919 males and 3,114,300 females, or a total of 6,373,219. There was thus a total 
increase during the year ended 30th June, 1930, of 65,780, made up of 29,076 males and 
36,704 females. 
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[Norz.—This index is followed by a list of maps, graphs, and diagrams, also a list 
of special articles, etc., in previous issues of the Official Year Book.] 
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LIST OF SPECIAL ARTICLES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
MATTER CONTAINED IN PREVIOUS ISSUES. 


This list refers to the special articles and other more or less important miscellaneous 
matters which appeared in previous issues of the Official Year Book, but which, owing to 
exigencies of space, are either not included, or included in abbreviated form only, in the 
present issue. The list has been restricted, on this occasion, to articles, etc., to which 
references are not given in the various chapters of this issue. 


The Roman figures indicate the number of the Year Book to which reference is made. 
In cases where matter was published in more than one previous issue, the volume and page 
for the last issue containing such matter are given. 
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Patents 
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and the effect of the War eer 
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Publications, State, 1906-20 
Railways, Nonconformity of Gauge 
Railways, Private 


Rainfall, Factors detevminms Dapsbeton am Intensity 
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Rainfall from 1860 
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War Precautions Act 1914 
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Price List of Publications issued by the Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, Canberra. 


Price, Post Free. 
Publicati Price at 
UDC ons. . ay ssued), 
Australia. Mu othie 
ANNUAL— 8. d. Bouts 8. da. 
Official Year Book of the Common- 

wealth r EE Ae 5. 0 5 9 7 24 1930. (12/1930) 
Oversea Trade .. Ae -. | 21 0] 23 7 | 23 7 | 1928-29. (3/1930) 
Population and Vital (Demography) (res eh 33 8 3] 1929. (11/1930) 
Production ree oe ae BAS 87.2 8 2 | 1928-29. (9/1930) 
Labour Report .. = = 3 6 3 11 3 11}, 1929. (9/1930) 
Pocket Compendium of Australian ; 

Statistics ar zB Ee, te 1 11] 1980. (8/1930) 
Transport and Communication .. 3.6 3 10 3 10 | 1928-29. (6/1930) 
Finance ¢ 3°06 3 10 3 10 | 1928-29. (5/1930) 

QUARTERLY— 
Quarterly Summary of Australian | [1 0 L.2 bi? 
Statisticst # 114 OF] 4 88] 4. 84 phept (11/1930) 
Sproat, PusLications— 
Social Insurance a ate LEO 1 4 1 4] Sept., 1910 
Superannuation for the Common- 

wealth Public Service .. aid a ea 1 4 1 41] Nov., 1910 
Diseases and Causes of Death, 

Nomenclature of =A at 1is-O er! 1 1} Dee., 1910 
Australian Life Tables, 1901-1910 5 0 5 5 3 | Nov., 1914 
Australian Joint Life Tables, 1901- 

1910 oe x Ae 5 0 5.13 5 3 | Jan., 1918 

Crnsus, 1911— 
Vol. I.—Report 3 -ar| 30 0 {| il June, 1917 
Vol, II. (Parts 1-8)t ne -s=| 307 0 \| ll Nov., 1914 
Vol. III. (Parts 9-14)¢ .. aege{280) 20 \| | ” 
Mathematical Theory of Population**| 10 0 10 10 | 12 5 | June, 1917 


Crnsus, 1921— 


Bulletins—Nos. 1 to 26 .. each L ~¢ jy | 1 1] 1922 and 1923 
Detailed Tables, Parts I, to XXIX. 


f each | 2 6 sa imi 1924 to 1926 
ree Detailed Tables, Parts I. to 


. a ce cov | 3DLO ll I} Oct., 1925 
Vol. II. Detailed Tables, Parts 
; XVII. to XXIX., and Statisti- 
cian’s Report 5 A ees) ll \| Sept., 1927 
Statistician’s Report 4 a 2 6 4 0 4 0 
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* Annual Subscription.—t+ Previously issued monthly up to No. 69, September, 1917,—— 
} Separate parts available at various prices—1s. to 17s., plus postage.——}} Rates (parcel) vary according 
to destination. ** Appendix to Census Report, Vol. I. (1911).—tt Price varies according to weight. 


The above publications are obtainable by purchase from McCarron, Bird and Co., 479 Collins-street, 
Melbourne; Commonwealth Treasury, Branch Office, 3 Martin-place, Sydney ; or may be ordered through 
McCarron, Stewart and Co., 22 Goulburn-street, Sydney ; Gordon and Gotch Ltd., 212-214 Queen-street, 
Brisbane ; A, W. Birchall and Sons, Central Brisbanc-street, Launceston. 


